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GROUP  MEETINGS  FOR  1921 


In  aocoTdance  with  the  instrnctioiis  of  the  Association,  the 
Committee  on  Oroup  Meetings  presents  herewith  suggestions 
for  group  meetings  to  be  hdd  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

It  is  Boggested  that  the  gronp  meetings  be  limited  to  one 
hour  and  a  half  each,  giving  two  sessions;  one  from  2 :00  to 
3:30;theqtherfrom4:00to5:30.  This  will  permit  members 
to  join  two  gronpsy  and  provide  a  half -hour's  recess.  Each 
gronp  will  have  a  leader  and  a  secretary.  The  topics  are  in- 
tended merely  as  suggestions.  Final  announcements  will  be 
made  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Publications.  The  final  choice 
of  topics  will  be  based  upon  the  replies  received  by  the  Gom- 
mitiee  before  April  fifteenth. 

The  work  of  a  group  may  be  of  any  desired  character.  Some 
groups  will  doubtless  wish  to  discuss  topics  related  to  a  single 
subject  or  lying  in  a  general  field.  Others  will  perhaps  wish 
to  make  a  survey  of  special  fields.  Still  others  will  plan  co- 
Sperative  work  on  special  topics.  No  topic  is  excluded  that 
can  serve  as  a  basis  of  interested  cooperation  for  any  group  of 
mmbers.  The  whole  object  of  the  group  plan  is  to  give  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  to  members  of  the  Association  for 
the  discussion  of  subjects  in  which  fhey  are  seriously  inter- 
ested. Obviously  some  groups  will  be  organized  for  extremely 
technical  work;  others  for  the  discussion  of  general  problems 
and  principles.  It  is  believed  that  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  certain  groups  will  be  such  as  to  render  necessary  publi- 
cation of  merely  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  and  plans 
outlined.  Other  groups  will  probably  produce  papers  which 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  in- 
dusion  in  the  Publications. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  Committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize--even  at  the  risk  of  repetition:  (1)  that  the  topics 
are  merdy  suggestive;  (2)  that  the  plan  is,  not  to  cover  the 
fidd  of  modem  language  subjects  or  to  choose  topics  on  the 


basis  of  .th^  xmU^ral  valu«,  btrt  simply  and  solely  to  organize 
grottj>gdft''thfe:l^'i8irf.«kaal- interest;  (3)  that  the  members 
themselves  must  decide  what  groups  and  topics  they  wish;  and 
consequently  (4)  that  the  absence  of  any  topic  from  the  final 
list,  or  any  apparent  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  groups, 
will  be  due,  not  to  the  Committee,  but  to  the  members  them- 
selves. The  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  upon  the  response 
made  by  the  members  to  this  notice. 


PROPOSED  GROUP  OF  TOPICS 


Obnbbal  Topics 

1.  Meitrics. 

2.  How  may  our  knowledge  of  literciry  Buocess  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  study  of  thejdealingB  of  the  imagination  with 
Its  materials? 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  devise  objective  methods  of  determining  au- 
thorship on   internal  evidence? 

4.  A  study  of  the  Creative  Processes  in  Composition. 

5.  Problems  of  General  ^Esthetics. 

6.  Poetic  Theory  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

7.  Problems  of  Teaching — Separate  groups  for  each  field  of  study 
(English,  German,  etc.). 


COMPABATIVS    LrnEBATUBX 

1.  Mediaeval  Romance. 

2.  The  influence  of  Latin  Culture  on  MedisBval  Literary  Move- 
ments. 

3.  The  Value  of  Renaissance  Critical  Theories. 

4.  English  Influence  in  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
6.    Interrelations  of  English  and  French  Romanticism. 

6.  The  Popukir  Ballad. 

7.  Development  of  Vernaculars  and  of  Literary  l^^pes. 

8.  Foundations  of  Romantic  Criticism. 

9.  Celtic  Studies.  ' 


Enoush 

1.  Old  English  Language  and  Literuture. 

2.  The  Delimitation  of  Middle  English  Dialects. 

3.  The  Present  Status  of  Work  on  CSiaucer. 

4.  Shakspere  and  Other  Dramatists  of  his  Day. 

5.  Plans  for  Work  on  Spenser  and  Milton. 

6.  Phileeophy  and  literature  fai  the  ClaMical  Period. 


7.  Literary  Tendenciea   in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Oentnry. 

8.  The  Bi3)liograph7  of  English  Fiction  1660-1800. 

9.  Aims  and  Plans  in  the  Study  of  Contemporary  Literature. 


QEBMAiaO    liAlVGUAflES    AlfD    LTTIBATUBIS 

The  German  Section  has  recommended  the  following  topics: 

1.    A  siurvey  of  the  material  available  in  American  Ubmries  for 

investigations  in  the  field  of  Germanic  languages  and  lltera- 


2.  A  study  of  German-American  lyric  poetry;  the  collection  end 
publication  of  material. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  list  of  contributions  by  American  scholars 
to  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  litcoratnres. 

Other  topics  tfast  have  been  suggested  are: 

4.  German  Literary  Criticism. 

5.  The  Somantic  Movement. 

6.  Toung  Germany. 

7.  The  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Cevtury. 

8.  Heinridi  von  Kleist. 


RoMANCB  Languages  akd  Litbutubes 

1.  French  Linguistics. 

2.  French  Medieval  Literature, 

3.  The  Renaissance  in  Western  Europe. 

4.  XVII  and  XVIII  Century  French  Literature. 
!                     5.  XIX  Century  French  Literature. 

6.  Old  SpaaiBh  Language  and  Literature. 

7.  Spanish  Literature  sinoe  the  Renaissance. 

8.  Italhm. 

Each  member  who  expects  or  hopes  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  is  urged  to  inform  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  two  or  three  topics  in  which  he  is  most  in- 
terested and  to  state  what  part  he  is  willing  to  take  in  the 
work  of  these  groups.  The  topics  need  not  be  among  those  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee.  Groups  will  be  organized  for  the 
discussion  of  any  topic  asked  for  by  five  or  more  members, 

John  M.  Makly,  Chairman. 
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L— THE  CONCLUSION  OP  PARADISE  LOST 

The  original  objection  urged  against  the  condnsion  of 
Paradise  Lost  was  its  failure  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
neo-classic  requirement  that  '^  an  Heroick  Poem  •  •  • 
ought  to  end  happily^  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
after  having  conducted  it  through  many  doubts  and  fears, 
sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a  state  of  tranquility  and  sat- 
isfaction." ^  Milton's  subject,  according  to  D^yden,  "  is 
not  that  of  an  heroick  poem,  properly  so  called.  His  de- 
sign is  the  losing  of  our  happiness  ^  his  event  is  not  pros- 
perous, like  that  of  all  other  epic  works."  ^  Addison  con- 
curred in  this  opinion;  but  he  considered  that  the  poet's 
^'  exquisite  judgment "  in  raising  Adam  to  a  state  of  great 
happiness  through  the  vision  of  future  events  had  virtually 
overcome  "the  natural  defect  in  his  subject."*  The 
author,  he  says,  "  leaves  the  Adversary  of  Mankind  .  .  . 
under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification  and  disappointment. 
We  see  him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  and 

*  BpeaUUar  969.  '  Origindl  and  Progress  of  Batire. 
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leaden  with  supernumerary  pains  and  torments.  On  the 
contrary,  our  two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams 
and  visions,  cheared  with  promises  of  salvation,  and,  in  a 
manner,  raised  to  a  greater  happiness  than  that  which  they 
had  forfeited.  In  short,  Satan  is  represented  miserable 
in  the  height  of  his  triumphs,  and  Adaan  triumphant  in 
the  height  "of  misery."  With  one  detail  of  the  conclusion, 
however,  Addison  found  fault.  It  would  have  been  better, 
he  declared,  to  omit  entirely  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem 
(misquoted) : 

They  hand  in  hand  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

"  These  two  verses,"  he  says,  ".  .  .  renew  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  that  anguish  which  was  pretty  well  laid  by  tiiat 
consideration — 

The  World  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chuse 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  Guide.'' 

It  was  this  criticism  that  emboldened  Bentley,  in  his 
edition  of  Milton  (1732),  to  propose  what  Verity  calls  the 
"  crown  to  his  emendatory  toils."  For  the  melancholy 
lines  at  the  close  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  substituted  "  a  dis- 
tich, as  dose  as  may  be  to  the  author's  words,  and  entirely 
agreeable  to  his  scheme  " — 

Then  hand  in  hand  with  woial  steps  their  way 
Through  Eden  took,  with  heavn'ly  comfort  chear*d. 

Thus  Bentleyized,  the  dismissal  of  Adam  and  Eve  was 
cheerful  enough  to  comply  with  the  canon  of  the  epic.  A 
similar,  but  less  violent,  device  was  employed  eight  years 
later  by  Peck.  He  suggested,  in  his  Memoirs  of  MUton,^ 
that  the  order  of  the  five  concluding  verses  should  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows : 

*  Francis  Pedc,  Nsu>  Memoirs  of  ,  .  .  Mr.  John  Milton,  1740,  p.  201. 
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Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon; 
Thenj  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  toc^  their  solitary  way. 
The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  no  other  benefit  arose  from  this  formal  criticism, 
which  was  so  preoccupied  with  petty  details  of  technique 
that  it  was  impervious  to  many  of  the  fine  moral  and  spir^ 
itnal  issues  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  at  least  served  to  concen* 
trate  critical  opinion  on  the  actual  merits  of  Milton's  con- 
clusion.   It  should  be  said  also  to  the  credit  of  eighteenth- 
century  appreciation  that  the  reaction  was  immediate. 
Champions  arose  at  once  to  remark  upon  the  fine  sensibility 
displayed  by  the  poet  in  combining  with  flawless  skill 
man's  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  innocence  and  his  hope  in 
future  redemption.    Defenses  of  the  kind  brought  together 
in  Todd's  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  illustrate  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  neo-classic  protest  against  Milton's 
conclusion  had  been  repudiated  in  the  course  of  one  cen- 
tury.*^   In  the  century  and  more  that  has  intervened  since 
Todd's  edition,  critical  judgment  of  Milton  has  fluctuated 
greatly  with  the  varying  points  of  view  occasioned  by 
changes  in  literary,  social,  and  political  interests ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  stability  of  opinion 
in  r^ard  to  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.    We  have  come  to 
accept  approval  of  this  as  one  of  the  finalities  of  criticism. 

Ilecently,  however,  Milton's  apologists  have  been  con- 
fronted by  a  new  objection.  The  judicial  critics  deplored 
the  tinge  of  melancholy  in  the  concluding  lines ;  a  critic  of 
today  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  Milton  had  been  con- 
sistent as  a  theologian  Adam  and  Eve  would  have  departed 

*H.  J.  Todd,  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  2d.  ed.,  1809, 
voL  IV,  ppb  351  fl.    8m  ahto  J.  W.  Good,  SUidiet  in  the  Milton  Tra- 
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from  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  a  far  more  disconsolate  mood 
than  they  did.®  The  entire  latter  part  of  the  poem,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  John  Erskine,  is  theologically  incompati- 
ble with  the  earlier  portions  on  account  of  its  excessive 
lightness  of  spirit.  The  fundamental  discrepancy  pointed 
out  is  Milton's  change  of  attitude  towards  sin  and  deatL  In 
the  early  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  says  Professor  Erskine, 
sin  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  the  offspring  of  Satan  and 
therefore  an  unqualified  evil ;  later  '^  it  seems  to  have 
crossed  Milton's  thought  that  perhaps  we  should  have  lost 
something,  had  our  original  parents  dung  to  their  inno- 
cence; perhaps  we  should  have  lost  some  spiritual  benefit, 
which  no  saint  would  be  without."  With  similar  incon- 
gruity, continues  Professor  Erskine,  Milton  first  informs 
us  that  death  '^  is  peculiarly  Satan's  gift  to  man,"  and 
later  that  ^'  death  is  not  a  curse  but  a  comforter,  not  the 
gift  of  Satan  but  the  gift  of  God."  Professor  Erskine  ex- 
plains this  contradiction  as  due  to  a  change  on  the  author's 
part  from  the  theological  to  the  poetical  point  of  view: 
"  The  significance  of  the  contradiction  in  the  accounts  of 
death  and  of  sin  is  that  in  the  later  accounts  the  larger 
Milton  speaks,  the  poet  rather  than  the  theologian.  When 
he  was  preparing  the  epic  for  the  press,  presumably  when 
he  was  finishing  the  last  books,  he  had  arrived  at  an  inde- 
pendence in  religion  which  would  make  the  story  of  Eden 
distasteful  to  him."  Hence  it  is,  according  to  Professor 
Erskine,  that  the  human  victims  of  Satan's  deception,  far 
from  being  downcast  over  their  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
are  relieved  to  get  away  from  its  monotony.  Adam  and 
Eve  have  nothing  but  zest  for  the  world  before  them.  "  At 
last  they  were  to  travel  and  see  life — in  short,  to  have  a 

*  John  Erskine,  "The  Theme  of  Death  in  Paradise  Lost/'  P.M.L.A., 
vol.  XXXTT,  pp.  573-582. 
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lenaissanoe  career."  A  consistent  theologian,  he  holds, 
'*^ould  liave  terminated  the  poem  in  a  decent  melancholy." 
Exception  has  already  been  taken  to  this  unusual  char- 
acterization of  the  mood  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  depart 
from  Paradise.''  It  is  argued  by  Professor  Stoll  that  the 
conclusion  is  hardly  so  lively  as  Professor  l^rskine  repre- 
sents it,  that  it  is  in  complete  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  poet  has  prepared  the  reader 
for  the  various  changes  of  sentiment.  This  view  will,  I 
think,  commend  itself  to  most  readers.  Those  critics  who 
defended  the  conclusion  against  the  objection  of  the  neo- 
classicists  acclaimed  unanimously  the  artistic  sureness  with 
which  Milton  finally  strikes  the  balance  between  sorrow 
and  hope.  Of  the  later  school,  Hazlitt  discovered  in  the 
concluding  line  a  "  pathos  of  that  mild  contemplative  kind 
which  arises  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  unsx>eakable  hap- 
piness, and  resignation  to  inevitable  fate,"  ®  and  Verity  a 
**  feeling  of  mingled  resignation  and  reluctance."  •  Pro- 
fessor Erskine's  picture  of  our  first  parents  setting  out 
jauntily  from  Eden  to  embark  on  their  renaissance  career 
is  more  su^estive  of  Bentley's  version  than  of  the  original 
text. 

His  objection  to  the  conclusion  is  so  stated,  however,  that 
a  complete  consideration  of  it  must  take  into  account  fully 
what  is  said  concerning  Milton's  theology.  While  the  de- 
tails of  the  author's  theological  creed  are  in  themselves  no 
longer  of  independent  interest,  they  can  never  be  wholly 
dissociated  from  the  question  of  his  art,  and  they  assume 
a  particular  importance  here,  for  Professor  Erskine's  criti- 

*  Elmer  Edgar  StoU,  *'  Was  Paradise  WeU  Lost? "  P.  M.  L.  A.,  vol. 
mm,  pp.  429-435. 

*  William  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  English  PoeU:  ''On  Shake- 
iipeare  and  Milton." 

*  A.  W.  Verity,  Paradise  Lost,  1892,  note  on  Bk.  zn,  648,  649. 
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cism  of  Milton  the  theologian  is  virtually  equivalent  to  an 
arraignment  of  Milton  the  poet.  As  everyone  knows, 
Paradise  Lost  abounds  in  what  Mark  Pattison  calls  "  con- 
ceptual incongruities,"  and  the  poem  suffers  little  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  radical  change  noted  by  Professor  Erskine 
— a  change  whereby  the  theol(^an  becomes  submerged  in 
the  poet  and  the  fundamental  thesis  is  contradicted  — 
would  result  in  a  "  divine  poem  "  lacking  the  organic  unity 
essential  to  any  artistic  work.  If  the  objection  urged  by 
Professor  Erskine  is  valid,  it  lends  some  color  to  the  severe 
opinion  of  Laharpe,  that  ''Paradise  Lost  is  a  shapeless 
production  .  .  /  which  has  neither  course  nor  plan."  ^^ 
The  tendency  of  most  criticism  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Milton  is  usually  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  artists  in  our  literature.  As  a  theo- 
logian he  is  known,  of  course,  to  have  altered  his  early 
views  materially;  in  the  end  he  had  become  all  but  anti- 
nomian,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is 
literal  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  what  is  merely 
allegorical.  But  it  is  generally  held  that  however  unliteral 
or  unorthodox  Milton  may  have  become,  there  was  in  this 
evolution  a  final  stage  in  which  he  was  consistent  with  him- 
self, at  least  on  points  of  theology  really  essential — a  stage 
represented,  according  to  M.  Paul  Chauvet,^^  by  Paradise 
Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Christian 
Doctrine,  A  reversal  of  this  opinion  would  demand,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  method  very  different  from  that  pursued  by 
Professor  Erskine ;  it  would  require  a  more  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  poem  itself  and  the  inclusion  of  various  critical 
opinions  and  well-known  facts  wholly  omitted  from  the 
article  under  consideration.    If  we  make  sufficient  allow- 

"  Cited  by  H.  J.  Todd,  op.  ct*.,  vol.  iv,  p.  379. 
^La  Religion  de  Milton,  1909,  Ch.  zi.     See  also  Mftrgaret  L. 
Bailey,  Milton  and  Jakob  Boehme,  1914,  p.  164. 
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ance  for  the  difficulties  faced  by  Milton,  it  can  be  fikoym, 
I  think,  that  the  conclusion  of  Paradise  Lost  was  dearly^ 
in  mind  from  the  b^inning  and  that  it  is  warranted 
poetically  because  it  is  thoroughly  consonant  with  the  theo- 
logical doctrine  which  the  poem  was  intended  to  embody. 

There  is  external  evidence  for  supposing  that  from  the 
beginning  Milton  knew  how  his  story  was  to  terminate. 
Por  the  purpose  of  writing  Paradise  Lost  he  had  read 
widely  in  the  works  of  predecessors  who  had  undertaken, 
with  varying  degree  of  success  or  failure,  at  least  a  part  of 
the  same  work  to  be  performed  by  his  poem.  To  what  ex- 
tent he  made  direct  use  of  specific  literaiy  '^  sources," 
fortunately  there  is  no  need  to  inquire  here ;  for  the  present 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  accept  what  is  admitted  by  all — 
that  Milton  was  acquainted  with  a  considerable  body  of 
such  writing.  One  inevitable  result  of  his  reading  was  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  different  ways  in  which  different 
writers  had  brought  the  old  story  of  Adam  to  an  end.  The 
Caedmonian  Genesis,  which  was  first  published  in  1655, 
and  with  which  S.  H.  Gurteen  ^*  thinks  Milton  may  have 
been  familiar,  concludes  on  a  note  grim  enough,  I  presume, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Professor  Erskine's  theological 
justice,  for  the  only  cordial  of  hope  administered  to  Adam 
and  Eve  is  to  be  found  in  a  mere  passing  phrase.  The 
fourth  act  of  Hugo  Grotius's  Adamus  Exvl  (1601)  ends 
with  a  chorus  in  which  the  angels  express  the  belief  that 
God  will  redeem  "  the  erring  sons  of  man ; "  but  nothing 
is  made  of  this  hint  at  the  end  of  the  play.  In  Act  V 
Satan  boasts  of  his  victory,  and  the  original  pair  are  driven 
from  Eden  by  an  angry  Jehovah  with  a  curse  which  con- 
tains no  promise  of  alleviation.    Yondel's  Adam  in  Ban- 

^The  Epic  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  1896,  pp.  131-2.    See  also  S.  von 
Gajsek,  Milton  and  Oaedmon,  1011. 
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ishment  (1664)  ends  quite  aa  gloomily.  On  the  other 
hftnd,  Andreini's  UAdamo  (1613)  represents  Adam  and 
Eve  rejoicing  in  the  last  scene  because  they  have  been 
rescued  from  Satan  and  his  followers;  Satan  himself  is 
almost  convinced  that  his  grand  design  has  failed ;  and  the 
drama  closes  with  an  exultant  hymn  in  praise  of  the 
Messiah.  In  similar  manner^  Yondel's  Lucifer  (1664) 
concludes  with  a  choral  ode  celebrating  the  rescue  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  his  Savior.  It  is  not  probable  that  Milton 
failed  to  note  these  divergencies. 

Moreover,  that  he  had  from  the  first  planned  a  condu* 
sion  of  the  more  consoling  kind,  and  that  he  was  not  be- 
trayed into  it  by  a  change  of  opinion  after  he  began  his 
poem,  is  proved  clearly  enough  by  the  four  drafts  drawn 
up  years  before  for  his  tragedy  on  the  fall  of  man.^' 
Obviously  the  one  point  he  had  settled  at  this  early  date 
was  that  his  drama  should  eventually  conduct  Adam  and 
Eve  beyond  the  stage  of  their  bitterest  grief  to  one  of  re- 
signed hope.  The  first  two  drafts  give  nothing  more  than 
a  list  of  the  characters,  mainly  allegorical ;  the  enumera- 
tion closes  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  which  becomes  clear  only  in  the  later  and  more 
amplified  schemes.  In  Draft  No.  3  there  is  an  outline  of 
the  story  divided  into  acts.  Act  IV  is  occupied  with  the 
fall  of  man  y  he  is  cited  by  Conscience  to  appear  before  God 
for  examination,  and  then  the  ^'  Chorus  bewails  and  tells 
the  good  Adam  hath  lost."  In  Act  V  the  guilty  pair  are 
driven  out  of  Paradise  and  "  praesented  by  an  angel  with 
Labour,  Griefe,  Hatred,  Envie,  Warre,  Famine,  Pesti- 
lence, Sickness,  Discontent,  Ignorance,  Feare,  Death  en- 
tered into  ye  world."  But  this  catalogue  of  evils  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  cheering  statement  that  Faith,  Hope,  and 

*»  See  A.  W.  Verity,  op.  ci*.,  pp.  zzxvi  ff. 
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Charity  ^^comfort  liim  and  instxaet  lum,"  upon  which 
^^  Chorus  briefly  concludes."    The  fourth  and  final  draft 
foreshadows  the  conclusion  as  we  actually  have  it  in  the 
finished  poem:  ^^  The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out  of 
Paradise,  but  before  causes  to  passe  before  hia  eyes  in 
shapes  a  mask  of  all  the  eville  of  this  life  and  world ;  he  is 
humbl'd,  relents,  dispaires.    At  last  appeares  Mercy,  com- 
forts him,  promises  the  Messiah,  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  instructs  him.    He  repents,  gives  God  the 
glory,  submitts  to  his  penalty.     The  chorus  briefly  con- 
cludes.''   It  has  been  remarked  of  this  draft,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  under  present  consideration,  that  it 
*^  strikes  the  note  of  the  Christian  epic    Adam  is  ready  to 
go  forth  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily  to  conquer  evil, 
and  in  this  courageous  resolve  lies  the  triumph  of  good."  ^^ 
The  fact  that  Milton  afterwards  substituted  the  epic 
form  for  the  dramatic  may  have  direct  bearing  on  the 
author's  theological  purpose.     The  probable  reasons  for 
this  change  of  plan  have  been  presented  by  Marianna 
Woodhull.    She  very  plausibly  assigns  as  the  chief  cause 
"  the  fact  that  throughout  the  story  Milton's  belief  com- 
pelled him  to  make  prominent  the  domination  of  Christ 
over  Satan.    For  this  reason  man's  fall  issues,  necessarily, 
not  in  a  tragedy,  but  in  a  Christian  epic  in  which  Christ 
is  the  hero  who  triumphs  over  Satan ;  and  man  becomes  a 
victorious  hero  only  when,  through  faith  and  hope,  he  par- 
takes of  the  Messiah's  triumph."  ^^    If  this  assumption  is 
correct,  Milton's  judgment  was  probably  confirmed  by  the 
dramatic  work  of  Qrotius,  Andreini,  and  Vondel.     The 
limitations  imposed  by  dramatic  laws  on  each  of  these  are 
such  that,  whatever  the  author's  desire,  the  treatment  of 

^Marianna  WoodhuU,  The  Epic  of  Paradise  Lost,  1907,  p.  128. 
» Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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the  Atonement  is  at  most  necessarily  brief,  a  mere  sugges* 
tion  thrown  in  toward  the  close  of  the  play,  incapable  of 
satisfying  a  design  in  which  the  part  of  the  Messiah  is  to 
be  the  dominant  theological  note.  The  greater  length  and 
freedom  of  the  epic,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  Miltoiiy 
through  the  use  of  a  vision  similar  to  that  introduced  by 
Vergil  in  the  Aeneid,  to  develop  this  part  of  his  scheme  on 
a  scale  proportional  to  its  importance. 

It  is  this  purely  Christian  element  of  Paradise  Lost  to 
which  Professor  Erskine's  article  does  the  greatest  vio- 
lence; through  inattention  to  this,  he  gives  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  author's  original  purpose.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"there  is  a  central  doctrine  in  Paradise  Lost,  it  would 
seem  that  death  is  the  inevitable  result  of  sin,"  quoting  in 
confirmation  from  the  following  speech  of  the  Deity.  Un- 
fortunately Professor  Erskine  includes  in  his  quotation 
only  the  first  three  verses,  thereby  omitting  a  qualification 
that  is  clearly  essential  to  a  full  statement  of  Milton's 
thesis.    God  announces  (Book  iii,  207  ff.)  that  man 

To  expiate  Ma  treason  hath  naught  left, 
But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 
He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die. 
Die  he  or  Justice  must,  unless  far  him 
Borne  other  able,  and  as  u)Uling,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.^* 

The  earlier  critics  have  been  corrected  more  than  once  for 
the  assertion  that  Milton's  theme  is  the  fall  of  man.  It  is, 
in  fact,  something  much  larger  than  the  "  losing  of  our 
happiness."  Paradise  Lost  is  concerned  primarily,  not 
with  the  gloomy  results  of  sin,  but  with  the  cure.  The 
poem  includes  the  essential  points  of  Milton's  theology — 
not  merely  the  stern  pronouncements  of  Hebraism  but  the 
theodicy  of  Christianity.    M.  Chauvet  sums  up  the  whole 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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matter  in  two  sentences :  ^^  Milton  est  le  constant  aocu^a- 
teur  du  p6cli6  et  le  chantre  inf  atigable  de  la  Bedemption ; " 
'*  Car  la  foi  Miltonienne,  d'accord  en  cela  avec  I'orthodoxie 
protestante,  trouve  a  la  Chute  son  remede  immediat."  ^^ 
According  to  Miss  Bailey,  the  constant  theme  of  Milton, 
as  well  as  of  Jakob  Boehme,  is  ^^  the  origin  and  final  over- 
throw of  evil."  ^®  This  purpose  is  announced  in  the  invo- 
cation of  Pwradise  Lost;  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem 
point  to  the  supreme  sacrifice  by  which  ^^one  greater 
Man  "  shaU 

Bestore  iu,  and  regain  the  bUssful  wtX, 

The  teaching  that  '^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  is  merely 
the  starting-point  of  a  theological  doctrine  intended  to  for- 
tify man  against  the  terrors  of  the  grave.  The  author 
of  the  Anglo^axon  Oenesis,  DuBartas,  Grotius,  Andreini, 
and  Yondel  had  virtually  limited  themselves  to  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  fall ;  Milton  has  grafted  upon  this  the  com- 
plementary doctrine  of  the  Atonement  developed  in  Vida's 
Chrwtias,  Phineas  Fletcher's  The  Purple  Island,  and  Giles 
Fletcher's  Christ's  Victorie.  ^'Paradise  Lost  thus  becomes 
virtually  a  paradise,  though  of  another  sort,  regained ;  and 
the  poem  may  be  called  another  Divine  Comedy."  ^®  With 
this  fact  in  mind,  M.  Chauvet  insists  rightly  that  from  the 
theologian's  point  of  view  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost  is  not 
Satan,  but  the  "  Queller  of  Satan."  ^o 

To  determine  the  measure  of  success  with  which  Milton 
developed  his  theme,  it  would  be  well  to  recall,  at  the  out- 
let, that  in  the  endeavor  to  explain  the  origin  and  nature 
of  sin  and  its  place  in  the  human  scheme,  he  was  under- 

"  Op.  oit.,  pp.  211,  219.  ^p,  cit.,  p.  140. 

*E.  N.  S.  ThcMnpson,  EsMys  <m  MUion,  1914,  p.  194. 
'^Op.  oii,,  p.  218.    See  also  Emily  Hickey,  "  Is  Satan  the  Hero  of 
Paradise  Lost?  "    CathoUo  World,  vol.  xon,  pp.  58-71. 
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taking  to  solve  the  one  insoluble  enigma,  one  for  which 
neither  his  theology  nor  any  other  philosophy  has  provided 
a  consistent  explanation.  It  is  a  subject,  says  S.  H.  Qxuv 
teen,  "  which  could  not  possibly  be  treated  consistently  by 
the  human  mind  or  in  human  language."  ^^  Besides,  as 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem  Milton  was  under  the  necessity 
of  embodying  his  belief,  not  in  the  comparatively  simple 
form  of  a  disquisition  admitting  of  exceptions  and  qualifi- 
cations, such  as  we  find  in  Christian  Doctrine,  but  in  a 
narrative  which  should  have  the  independent  value  of  a 
sequential  and  plausible  legend;  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  slightest  maladjustment  of  details  stands  out 
in  aggravated  relief.  It  is  important  to  consider  also  how 
much  of  the  contradictory  doctrine  in  Paradise  Lost  is  a 
matter  of  tradition  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  poet  him- 
self. In  the  pious  phrasing  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  The  sub- 
stance of  the  narrative  is  truth;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  is,  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule."  **  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  Milton  imposed  on  the 
ancient  story  various  modifications  and  "  inventions  "  of 
his  own.  Of  these,  Johnson  spoke  with  orthodox  dis- 
approval. Milton's  case  was  not  unique.  Disturbed,  like 
many  other  thoughtful  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  new  train  of  ideas  growing  out  of  scientific  discovery, 
by  the  liberal  doctrines  of  neo-Platonic  philosophy,  by 
various  forms  of  mysticism,  and  by  other  teaching  that 
either  openly  contradicted  the  Christian  dogma  or  at  least 
required  compromise  and  adjustment,  he  endeavored  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  his  own  intellectual  conscience  by 
harmonizing  the  ancient  creed  with  various  liberal  doc- 
trines, some  of  which  in  the  end  gave  rise  to  the  skepticism 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    His  endeavor  to  pour  the  new 

"  Op.  oit.,  p.  178.  •  Life  of  Milton. 
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wine  into  the  old  bottle  did  not  succeed.    If  he  was  the 
last  great  poet  who  attempted  to  versify  the  Christian 
myth,  he  was  also  a  catholic  philosopher  whose  liberalism 
all  but  wrecked  the  dogma  he  undertook  to  defend.    The 
result  la  stated  by  Southey :  '^  Milton  framed  for  himself 
not  only  a  system  of  divinity  but  a  system  of  mythology 
also."  *•     A  comparative  study  of  the  traditional  legend 
and  the  story  recorded  in  Paradise  Lost  will  emphasize 
two  facts :  firsts  that  the  most  glaring  contradictions  in  the 
poem  are  traceable  to  the  system  inherited;  second^  that 
Milton's  endeavor  to  render  the  old  story  logically  con- 
sistent has  not  whoUy  failed. 

Professor  Erskine's  main  objection  is  that  Milton  speaks 
of  death  as  originating  both  from  God  and  from  Satan. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  attempt  to  rationalize  the 
biblical  story  was  foredoomed  to  this  contradiction  as  the 
result  of  the  Hebrew  myth  intended  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  evil.^^  Unfortunately  for  Mil< 
ton's  epic,  this  Hebrew  story  is  neither  monotheistic  nor 
dualisticy  but  a  confused  combination  of  the  two  hypothe- 
ses. In  the  earlier  stages  the  Hebraic  religion  was  a  pure 
monotheism.  The  Booh  of  Genesis  contains  no  reference 
to  Satan  as  the  originator  of  evil  and  the  tempter  of  man ; 
'  instead,  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  evil  as  well  as  good 
emanated  from  the  Deity.  The  contrary  idea  of  a  Satan, 
oir  Devil,  as  the  source  of  evil  and  the  opponent  of  the 
Good  Spirit,  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Hebrews  from  the  Parsee  religion  during  the  period  of 
their  captivity.  This  foreign  doctrine  of  dualism  was 
grafted  upon  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  temptation  and 
fall  of  man  by  identifying  the  Devil  with  the  strange  ser- 

*  London  Quarterly  Review,  xzxvi,  pp.  54-5. 
''For  a  full  discaasion,  see  C.  C.  Bverett,  "The  Devil/'  The  Vew 
World,  vol.  IV,  pp.  1-22. 
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pent  mentioned  in  Genesis;  bat  actually  the  new  system 
never  completely  superseded  the  old.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  theologians  insisting  that  Satan  is  a  foreign  intra- 
sion,  a  conception  irreconcilable  with  the  original  belief  of 
the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  God 
himself  originated  evil  as  well  as  good  was  so  disturbing 
that  the  commentators  were  engaged  in  an  endless  effort  to 
exonerate  Jehovah  from  the  charge  of  wanton  cruelty. 
The  difficulty  of  the  task  is  illustrated  by  the  Clementvns 
Homilies,  in  which  the  apology  becomes  a  m^re  jugglery 
with  words.^*^  The  inevitable  results  of  this  antinomy  be- 
tween monotheism  and  dualism  are  that  the  paternity  of 
evil  is  never  fully  solved,  and  that  death,  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  sin,  is  ascribed  variously  to  Satan  and  to  Gt>d. 
Yondel  makes  a  naive  attempt  to  remove  the  discrepancy 
by  having  Satan  declare,  in  Act  V  of  Adam  in  Banish- 
ment, "  Now  I  will  secretly  and  falsely  attribute  the  origin 
of  evil  to  my  enemy."  **^*  Milton's  genealogy  of  Sin  and 
Death  follows  the  dualistic  hypothesis;.  Sin  is  bom  of 
Satan,  and  Death  is  their  offspring.^®  But  he  is  not  con- 
sistent, and  could  not  have  been.  In  Paradise  Lost,  as  in 
\  Genesis,  it  is  God  himself  who  infonms  Adam  that  death 
;  is  the  penalty  of  transgression,  evidently  a  curse  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  Deity ;  *^  the  imposition  of  death  on  newly- 
■  created  man,  however,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  achievement 
of  God's  opponent  Satan ;  ^^  still  later,  God  refers  to  death, 
not  as  due  to  Satan,  but  as  something  which  He  himself 


"  Note  Homily 

"•  I  have  availed  xnyBelf  of  a  translation  of  Vondere  poem  by  Pro- 
f eflflor  Gnstave  L.  van  Boosbroeck,  which  may  shortly  be  expected 
to  appear  in  print. 

■•Bk.  n,  862  ff. 

«'Bk.  IV,  426 ff.;  vn/544ff.;  vm,  328-30;  DC,  762-3;  X,  49;  xn, 

307-8. 
•  Bk.  z,  229-272,  354-409. 
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decrees  to  man.'^  The  contradiction  is  quite  as  glaring 
as  Professor  Erskine  says.  It  is  not,  however,  a  contra* 
diction  between  an  early  and  a  late  passage  in  the  poem 
or  between  two  opinions  of  Milton's ;  it  is  a  contradiction 
numing  through  Paradise  Lost  as  it  does  through  Hebraic 
mythology. 

Milton's  Deity  really  combines  the  human  defects  of 
character  embodied  in  each  of  two  hypotheses.  If  the 
monotheistic  postulate  involves  the  admission  of  cruelty  as 
part  of  the  divine  nature,  the  resort  to  dualism  entails  the 
equally  dangerous  admission  that  God  created  the  author 
of  evil  and  subjected  himself  to  rivalry.  A  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  universe  whose  will  is  opposed  and  partly 
frustrated  by  the  designs  of  an  adversary  cannot  be  con^ 
sidered  absolute  either  in  wisdom  or  in  rule.  The  most 
respectful  reader  perceives  that  the  Jehovah  of  Paradise 
Lost  is  a  grotesque  creation  of  a  primitive  culture :  he  is 
neither  omniscient  nor  omnipotent^  and  his  bungling  in- 
efficiency often  amounts  to  cruelty  to  those  who  are  affected 
by  his  conduct  In  the  early  stages  of  Milton's  accoudt 
the  narrative  of  the  straggle  between  God  and  his  opponent 
Satan  constantly  borders  on  manicheism  pure  and  simple. 
Out  of  this  primitive  conception  of  the  Deity  and  his  ill- 
defined  relation  to  Satan  arose  most  of  the  further  con- 
tradictions noted  by  Professor  Erskine.  It  was  Milton's 
task  to  relate  the  story  of  a  conflict  between  these  two 
powers,  Satan  aided  by  Sin  and  Death,  God  by  the  Mes- 
siah— a  conflict  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  man.  Clumsy 
and  illogical  as  details  of  this  myth  may  appear,  Milton's 
use  of  it  indicates  at  least  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  seri- 
ous endeavor  to  harmonize  conflicting  statements. 

If  that  purpose  is  to  represent  Good  ultimately  trium- 
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phant  over  Evil,  to  exhibit  God  as  the  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  spirit  "  forever  educing  good  out  of  evil,"  it  may 
seem  in  the  early  portions  of  the  epic  that  the  poet  haB 
aggravated  the  inherited  difficulties  of  his  task,  that  he  has 
been  diverted  from  the  theological  purpose  of  his  epic  by 
the  peculiar  fascination  of  Satan,  and  has  thus  prepared 
for  the  conclusion  Professor  Erskine  demands.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  poet  had  chained  the  Devil  in  Hell  immedi- 
ately after  his  expulsion  from  Heaven ;  Milton  more  gen- 
erously allows  his  Satan  to  range  the  universe,  and  endows 
him  with  heroic  qualities  that  give  his  character  a  fictional 
interest  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  single  actor  in 
the  story.'^  This  apparent  contradiction  between  art  and 
theology  has  given  rise  to  more  speculation  probably  than 
any  other  aspect  of  the  poem.  There  may  be  an  element 
of  truth  in  some  of  the  conjectures  that  trace  the  sub- 
limity of  Satan  to  accidental  influences  foreign  to  Milton's 
theology,  especially  in  the  supposition  repeated  by  Haz- 
litt  '^ — ^ihat  Milton  transferred  to  Satan  some  of  his  own 
noble  ardor  for  liberty.  Of  a  less  conjectural  nature  is  the 
influence  derived  from  the  vast  body  of  literature  which 
had  already  made  of  Satan  a  figure  of  heroic  proportions. 
Actually,  the  originality  of  Milton's  characterization  is 
often  exaggerated ;  one  needs  only  to  read  Fhineas  Fletch- 
er's ApoUyanists,  which  is  itself  in  the  line  of  a  long  tra- 
dition, to  realize  that  Milton's  Satan  embodies  traits  of 
grandeur  which  were  a  part  of  a  familiar  conception. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  true,  the  figure  of  Satan 
had  been  degraded  into  a  vulgar  devil,  especially  by  the 
religious  drama;  but  Milton  naturally  followed  the  more 

»See  P.  T.  Forsyth,  ''Milton's  God  and  Milton's  Satan/'  Con- 
temporary Review,  vol.  xcv,  pp.  460-66;  A.  F.  Agard,  "Poetic  Per- 
sonifications of  Evil,"  Poet-Lore^  vol.  ix,  pp.  206-16. 

«  Op.  oit. 
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dignified  tradition  of  tke  scholars  and  theoIogiaiiSy  which 
made  of  the  Evil  One  an  opponent  worthy  of  the  God 
whom  lie  opposed. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  this  tradition  that  Satan 
shonld  be  invested  with  dazzling  powers  of  mind  and  per^ 
sonality.    The  explanation  lies  partly  in  the  history  of  the 
Satan  myth  to  which  I  have  referred.    The  Parsee  Spirit 
of  Evil  had  the  appearance  of  great  wisdom,  but  it  turned 
out  always  to  be  malicious  and  misdirected  cunning  that 
defeated  itself.     The  Hebrew  Devil  resembled  this  pro- 
totype in  the  general  speciousness  of  his  attainments ;  but 
there  was  one  notable  difference,  due  to  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  two  religions.    To  make  the  doc- 
trine  of  an  Evil  Spirit  conform  at  all  to  monotheism,  the 
Hebrews  were  compelled  to  assume  that  he  was  originally, 
not  an  independent  being  like  the  Parsee  Angra  Mainyu, 
but  an  object  of  the  divine  creation.    Necessarily,  there- 
fore, Satan,  unlike  his  prototype,  was  by  nature  capable  of 
good  as  well  as  evil,  and  his  character  includes  an  element 
of  dignity  not  found  in  the  account  of  the  clownish  Parsee 
devil.    Originally  Lucifer  was  an  angel,  the  brightest  of 
the  angels.    This  genesis  imposed  two  conditions  on  any 
plausible  history  of  the  Hebrew  devil.    First,  the  sublime 
traits  of  the  angel  could  not  be  stripped  suddenly  from  the 
character  of  Satan.    In  the  early  part  of  Milton's  story,  as 
various  critics  have  observed,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
fallen  archangel  in  the  first  stages  of  moral  deterioration.^^ 
The  process  of  Satan's  gradual  degeneration  in  Milton's 
poem  reflects  roughly  the  stages  of  his  debasement  suc- 
cessively in  Jdbj  ZechariaJij  and  Chronicles.     Secondly, 
the  principle  of  justice,  constantly  lauded  as  the  chief  trait 
of  the  Hebrew  Deity,  demanded  that  the  Devil  should,  by 

*5ee  P.  T.  Forsyth  and  A.  F.  Agard,  op.  oii. 
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the  uniinpeded  exercise  of  his  own  moral  choice  and  by  his 
evil  deedsy  fully  merit  the  final  degree  of  death  to  which 
he  was  to  be  condemned.  The  appearance  of  justice  in 
God  could  be  preserved  only  by  the  most  liberal  permission 
for  Satan  to  work  out  his  own  tragedy.  Above  all,  a  for- 
midable Satan  was  essential  also  to  Milton's  purpose  of 
glorifying  the  Christ,  who  was  eventually  to  defeat  Satanic 
wiles.  The  greater  the  power  of  Satan,  the  more  powerful 
would  the  "  Queller  of  Satan  "  appear,  the  more  dearly 
would  the  work  of  the  Messiah  stand  out  as  the  ultimate 
fact  in  theology. 

The  initial  assumption  of  the  story  once  accepted,  we 
cannot  fail  to  admit  that  the  acooimt  of  the  struggle,  taken 
entire,  moves  forward  step  by  step  in  the  orderly  exposition 
of  the  superiority  of  Good  over  Evil.  For  although  Satan 
appears  at  first  to  triumph,  his  success  always  turns  out  to 
be  ironical.  To  preserve  the  dignity  of  a  monotheistic 
divinity  in  a  system  that  had  become  essentially  dualistic, 
Milton  resorts  to  the  clumsy  makeshift  that  had  become 
traditional — ^the  explanation  that  all  the  machinations  of 
the  Devil  are  by  the  express  permission  of  the  Deity,  and 
that  they  are  used  in  the  furtherance  of  the  divine  economy 
of  the  universe.  Whatever  our  own  unguided  interpreta- 
tion of  any  incident  that  seems  to  derogate  from  the  om- 
nipotence of  Gbd,  we  are  cautiously  reminded  of  the  irony 
underlying  mere  appearances.  It  is  so,  too,  with  Satan's 
allies  Sin  and  Death.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
they,  like  Satan,  are  a  part  of  the  divine  permission.  God 
himself  entrusted  the  key  of  the  "  infernal  pit "  to  Sin.'* 
Although  she  was  forbidden  to  imlock  the  '^  adamantine 
gates,"  the  Deity  foreknew  that  Sin  and  Death  would 
league  their  powers  with  Satan's.    But  we  are  reminded 

"  Bk.  n,  860  ff  . 
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constantly  that  the  malignant  acts  of  Sm  and  Death,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  instigator,  are  within  the  control  of 
God,  and  that  in  some  mysterious  way  their  ravages  are  to 
be  conformed  to  a  design  that  does  not  detract  from  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator.     While  Satan  is  on  earth 
^^  devising  death  for  man/'  these  monsters  are  building  a 
causeway  from  Hell  to  the  World,  and  later  they  are  given 
formal  welcome  to  their  future  possession  in  one  of  Satan's 
grand  orations.    Once  more  the  appearance  of  Ood's  dis- 
comfiture is  false.    Any  possible  misconstruction  of  the 
reader^s  is  obviated  by  an  announcement  from  the  Deity  in 
Book  x:  615  fP. :  the  Prince  of  Hell  and  his  followers,  ex- 
ulting in  their  success,  believe  that  God  has  weakly  yielded 
to  their  superior  cunning, 

And  know  not  that  I  caU'd  and  drew  them  thither, 
My  HeU-houndfl,  to  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth 
Which  Man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure. 

If  Paradise  Lost  seems  at  first  to  indulge  Satan's  opposi- 
tion to  the  point  of  the  Deity's  own  insecurity,  the  myth 
as  a  whole  is  made  to  justify  the  permission,  for  in  the  end 
the  cause  of  God  completely  triumphs,  and  Satan's  defeat 
is  aU  the  more  bitter  because  of  his  earlier  success. 

The  nature  of  God,  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death  and  their 
relative  powers  are  per  se  matters  of  pure  speculation ;  it 
is  only  when  these  conceptions  are  made  to  converge  into 
a  definition  of  man's  destiny  that  systematic  theology  as- 
sumes practical  interest.  Was  this  battle  between  super- 
natural forces  of  Good  and  Evil  to  issue  in  anything  but 
a  hopeless  tragedy  for  the  human  pair  concerned?  Or 
could  it  be  made  to  yield  an  evangel  of  great  hope  to  all 
mankind  ?  These  are  the  practical  questions  which  Mil- 
ton's theology  was  to  answer — questions  posited  by  every 
philosophy  that  attempts  to  reconcile  evil  and  divine 
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Providence.  And  in  his  treatment  the  ancient  dogma  be- 
comes a  creed  of  comfort  rather  than  pessimism.  It  is 
Milton's  answer  to  the  persistent  charge  of  atheism  that 
Providence  is  a  cruel  thing,  God  a  cruel  being.  So  far  as 
this  answer  relates  exclusively  to  God,  it  rests  chiefly  on 
the  d'octrine  of  man's  free  will,^*  a  libertarian  belief  sub- 
stituted by  Milton's  creed  for  the  grim  determinism  of  the 
Calvinists.  His  emphasis  upon  freedom  of  the  will  is  a 
long  stride  towards  the  humanization  of  a  cruel  dogma, 
enabling  him  to  defend  his  Deity  from  the  most  serious 
charge  ever  made  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  Obvi- 
ously, too,  his  characterization  of  the  ancient  Jehovah 
makes  the  most  of  the  few  possibilities  to  foreshadow  from 
the  first  an  outcome  hopeful  for  disobedient  man.  The 
offended  God  recognized  degrees  of  guilt.  Adam's  sin  is 
less  than  that  of  the  rebel  angels ; 

Han  therefore  shaU  find  grace, 
The  other  none:  in  mercy  and  justice  both, 
Through  Heav'n  and  Earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel; 
But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine." 

Milton's  rendering  of  the  story  is  at  this  point  more 
creditable  to  the  Deity  than  Giles  Fletcher's  treatment  of 
the  same  situation.  In  Fletcher's  poem  there  is  a  set 
debate  between  Justice  and  Mercy  before  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High.  The  cold  logic  of  Justice  at  first  prevails 
with  God  and  his  angels;  it  is  only  after  long  pleading 
that  Mercy  induces  God  to  relent  towards  sinful  man.  In 
connection  with  the  story  of  the  curse  Milton  has  actually 
exhibited  the  Deity  as  more  consistent  and  humane  than 
the  Book  of  Oenesis  does.  God's  solemn  oath  that  man 
should  die  the  day  he  transgressed  is  not  executed,  and  the 
contradiction  is  left  unexplained  by  the  Mosaic  account 

••  Bk.  m,  97  ff.  ■  Bk.  m,  131-4. 
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In  Paradise  Lost  Adam  hiniBelf  expresses  surprise  that  he 
is  allowed  to  "  overlive  "  and  not  unreasonably  accuses  the 
Creator  of  inconsistence.'*  The  poet  has  provided  the 
reader  with  the  necessary  explanation  in  the  epic  itself 
(Book  hi:  207  ff.)  and  also  in  the  argument  prefixed  to 
Book  III.  The  curse  is  qualified :  '^  Man  with  all  his 
progeny  devoted  to  death  must  die,  unless  some  one  can  he 
found  sufficient  to  answer  for  his  offense,  and  imdergo  his 
punishment/'  '"^ 

But  Milton's  answer  to  atheism  does  not  turn  primarily 
upon  the  benevolence  of  Q-od.  Even  the  doctrine  of  free 
will  and  such  adjustments  as  he  made  in  the  traditional 
story  do  not  serve  as  a  full  apology.  With  few  exceptions, 
even  the  God  of  Paradise  Lost  turns  out  to  be  at  best  only 
the  embodiment  of  inflexible  Justice.  Milton's  conception 
required  greater  emphasis  upon  the  kindlier  attributes 
Goodness  and  Mercy.  These  are  secured  in  the  poem  by 
supreme  emphasis  upon  the  nature  and  function  of  Christ 
as  part  of  the  divine  nature.  In  a  very  distinct  manner, 
the  Son  becomes  the  humane  complement  of  the  Father; 
he  is  literally  the  mediator  between  an  offended  Qod  and 
sinful  man,  the  Savior  of  the  human  race.  Milton's  ac- 
count of  the  Messiah  is,  from  the  theological  point  of  view, 
the  most  original  aspect  of  the  poem.  In  some  very  impor- 
tant details  it  deviates  from  common  opinion  and  the  lit- 
erary tradition,  and  each  of  the  changes  made  is  significant 
of  the  poet's  purpose  to  conclude  the  epic  upon  a  note  of 
human  comfort.  The  alterations  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  departure  from  the  conventional  re- 
port that  Satan  was  expelled  from  Heaven  by  Michael; 
instead,  Milton  represents  Christ  as  the  only  one  capable 
of  the  victory,  thus  bringing  the  two  chief  figures,  who  are 
in  a  sense  "  spiritual  peers,"  into  conflict  from  the  begin- 

■  Bk.  X,  771-5.  "  The  italics  are  mine. 
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ning  and  preparing  the  reader  for  those  subsequent  vic- 
tories in  which  man  is  to  be  a  partaker.  In  the  second 
plaee^  there  are  changes  that  bring  the  Messiah  into  a 
closer  and  more  intelligible  relation  to  Man  and  thus  give 
a  plausible  reason  for  his  tender  compassion  for  the  race. 
This  tendency  has  been  noted  by  Chauvet  in  connection 
with  Milton's  chief  heresy,  Arianism.  While  such  a  doc- 
trine may  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  Son  considered 
as  a  member  of  the  Trinity,  it  has  this  fictional  advantage 
over  the  orthodox  belief,  that  it  renders  the  story  of  the 
Atonement  more  natural.  A  similar  change  is  made  by 
Milton  in  the  account  of  the  creation.  According  to  the 
traditional  version,  the  world  was  created  by  God ;  Milton 
bas  this  act  of  creation  delegated  to  the  Son,  so  that  from 
the  beginning  man's  world  and  man's  fate  are  made  the 
peculiar  concern  of  Christ.'®  The  other  poets  followed 
the  Mosaic  legend  also  in  having  God  himself  descend  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  rebuke  Adam  for  his  sin.  DuBartas, 
for  example,  represents  the  Deity  "with  thundering  ma- 
jesty" upbraiding  the  "wretch  "  Adam  in  such  awful 
t«rms  that 

His  roaie  cheeka  are  changed  to  earthen  hew; 
'His  dying  hody  drope  an  ycie  deaw." 

Grotius  and  Vondel  follow  the  same  disciplinary  model- 
Milton's  account  is  less  orthodox  and  less  cruel.  It  was  the 
Son  of  Gt)d  who  came  to  pronounce  judgment  on  man  *^ — 
"  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessor  both."  He  came  in  the 
still,  cool  evening;  his  words  and  manner  were  as  gentle  as 
the  close  of  day ;  when  Adam  had  confessed, 

••  See,  however,  Christian  Doctrine,  Bk.  i,  Ch.  v,  vn. 

'^The  Devine  Weekea  and  Workes,  tr.  by  Joshua  Sylvester,  ed. 
1611,  p.  246. 

^  See  Bk.  x,  85  ff.  For  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  identifica- 
tion of  God  and  Christ,  see  Christian  Doctrine,  Bk.  i,  Ch.  v. 
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The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied. 

By  such  changes  Milton  has  infused  into  the  harsh  story 
of  Oenesis  something  of  the  finer  feeling  and  more  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  TSew  Testament  and  overlaid  the  sternness  of 
Qod  with  the  heneficence  of  the  Christ. 

If  all  this  deliberate  characterization  and  motivation, 
some  of  it  at  the  expense  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  mean  anything  as  a  background  for  the  battle  which 
is  to  be  waged  for  the  possession  of  man  in  the  last  four 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  they  mean  clearly  that  from  the 
beginning  the  author  intends  the  final  victory  to  be  won  by 
the  powers  of  Grood  over  Evil,  the  conclusion  of  the  story 
rUustrating  once  more  the  truth  hymned  by  the  angels 
when  the  world  was  created : 

Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might :  his  evil 
Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  creat'st  more  good.^ 

The  reader  knows  beforehand  that,  whatever  advantage 
Satan  may  gain  in  the  straggle  for  man,  it  will  be  only 
apparent  and  temporary,  an  evil  out  of  which  will  ulti- 
mately arise  a  greater  good.  "No  other  conclusion  could 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  story  already  foreshadowed  or 
the  theological  doctrine  announced. 

The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  devoted  largely  to  ex- 
plaining how  the  apparent  victory  of  Satan,  through  his 
creatures  Sin  and  Dieath,  is  finally  to  be  turned  into  utter 
defeat.'^'  This  knowledge  is  imparted  to  the  reader  in 
three  scenes  of  the  epic,  each  of  which  is  built  up  round 

«  Bk.  vn,  613-6. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge  that  the  poem  provides  no 
definite  task  for  God  and  the  Son.  See  **  Theology  in  Paradise  Lost," 
Unioenity  of  Wisconsin  8tudie$  in  Language  and  Literature,  No.  2, 
p.  17. 
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the  miracle  of  the  Atonement.  In  the  first  (Book  x,  1028- 
1104),  affording  little  more  than  a  hint,  we  are  informed 
that  Adam,  caught  in  the  toils  of  sin  and  struggling  against 
despair,  finally  derives  comfort  from  the  vague  prophecy 
cf  Michael  that  the  seed  of  woman  shall  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head.  For  this  prophetic  allusion  to  Christianity 
Milton  found  warrant  in  the  usual  interpretation  of 
Genesis.  But  the  other  two  scenes  of  the  story,  scenes  in 
which  the  Christian  plan  is  completely  exhibited,  are  in- 
ventions added  by  the  poet  himself,  and  the  very  boldness 
of  the  procedure  emphasizes  the  importance  he  attached  to 
the  doctrine.  In  one  of  these  (Book  xi,  22  ff.)  God  the 
Father  accepts  the  offer  of  the  Son  in  propitiation  of  man's 
sin  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  already  explained  in 
Book  in.  In  the  other  (Book  xi,  370-Book  xn,  605)  this 
knowledge  is  conferred  upon  Adam  through  an  apocalyptic 
vision  of  the  future.  Here  Milton  completely  transcends 
the  limits  prescribed  by  literal  interpretation*  Adam  was 
not  entitled  to  such  knowledge.  Apparently  the  anony- 
mous author  of  Order  amd  Disorder;  or.  The  World  Made 
and  Undone  (1679) — ^a  poem  written,  as  the  Preface  says, 
to  remove  various  imorthodox  ideas  added  by  poets  to  the 
story  of  man's  fall — intended  his  rebuke  for  Paradise  Lost 
when  he  declared  that  we  can  '^  but  make  a  wild  uncertain 
guess  "  as  to  how  much  of  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
vouchsafed  to  Adam.  For  Milton's  purpose,  however,  the 
revelation  was  essential,  and  he  introduced  it  with  charac- 
teristic disregard  for  the  literal. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  propriety  of  his 
including  this  material  (and  the  question  in  no  way  con- 
cerns the  matter  under  discussion),  the  doctrine  expounded 
in  these  two  scenes  of  the  poet's  invention  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Milton's  original  purpose  and  in  most  respects 
thoroughly  orthodox*    His  explanation  necessarily  involves 
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the  contradiction  that  the  evils  sin  and  death  are  converted 
into  benefits.  This  is  no  original  thought  of  Milton's^  and 
the  contradiction  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  iaconsistence 
of  purpose.  It  is  the  central  paradox  of  the  creed  he  in- 
herited. The  dogma  of  Christianity,  in  common  with 
philosophic  apologies  for  the  existence  of  evil,  resorts  to 
the  paradoxical  explanation  that  evil  is  not  evil  except  to 
a  partial  view  of  the  universal  economy ;  according  to  the 
Christian's  explanation,  there  is  a  transmutation  of  ap- 
parent evil  into  actual  good,  a  miracle  effected  by  the 
redemptive  power  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  the  miracle  of 
human  comfort  which  Milton  endeavored  to  reduce  to  con- 
sistent narrative  form.  The  least  reflection  will  show  that 
he  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  a  difficult  task  by  under^ 
taking  to  present  Sin  and  Death  allegorically.  Addison 
pointed  out  that  they  are  the  least  real  of  all  the  actors  in 
the  story.**  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  sin  and  Sin ; 
sin  the  abstract  enters  the  mind  of  man  before  Sin  the 
monster  has  left  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  Milton  himself 
apologizes  for  this  confusion.**  It  seems  also  that  Death 
must  combine  in  one  figure  various  ideas.  The  real  crux, 
however,  was  to  allegorize  the  paradox  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  conversion  of  death  into  a  benefit.  In  the 
end,  Milton  abandons  the  method  of  allegory ;  the  figures 
Sin  and  Death  are  virtually  discarded,  and  the  solution  of 
the  riddle  has  to  do  only  with  the  abstract  ideas.  This, 
however,  is  a  failure,  not  of  the  theologian,  but  of  the 
all^orist,*^  and  in  no  way  affects  the  question  of  theologi- 
cal opinion.    From  the  purely  speculative  point  of  view 

•  Spectator  273.  **  Bk.  x,  686-7. 

'For  the  tradition  foUowed  by  Milton's  allegory,  see  J.  S.  P. 
Tatlodc,  "  Milton's  Sin  and  Death,"  Uod,  Lang.  Notes,  vol.  zzi,  pp. 
239-40;  Herbert  E.  Cory,  "  Spenser,  the  School  of  the  Fletchers,  and 
Milton,"  University  of  OaUfomia  PubUoationa  in  Mod.  Philology, 
ToL  n.  No.  6,  pp.  811-73. 
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two  remarkable  facts  in  Milton's  exposition  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracle  are  that  nowhere  in  Paradise  Lost  does  he 
clearly  define  the  term  death,  as  he  does  in  Christian  Doc- 
trine,  and  that,  unlike  Dante  and  Bnnyan,  he  has  little  to 
say  of  the  eternal  death  of  the  soul.  There  are  passing 
allusions  to  it,  as  in  the  account  of  the  causeway  built 
between  Hell  and  Earth  and  in  Adam's  vague  surmise 
that  the  curse  pronounced  may  mean,  not  mere  cessation 
of  life,  but  unending  misery.  The  distinction  between 
temporal  and  unending  death  is  implied  also  in  that  col- 
loquy over  man's  fate  that  takes  place  between  the  Deity 
and  Christ  in  Book  xi ;  but  here,  where  we  might  naturally 
expect  a  pointed  discrimination,  the  distinction  is  a  matter 
of  mere  inference.  The  most  definite  statement  made  con- 
cerning the  final  death  of  the  soul  is  found  in  Michael's 
comment  to  Adam  upon  the  meaning  of  the  crucifixion  in 
Book  XII :  427  ff. : 

This  Qod-like  act 
Annuls  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  should'st  have  di'd, 
In  sin  forever  lost  from  life. 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  incompleteness  is,  I  think, 
obvious.  Once  Milton  had  explained  the  divine  scheme 
for  the  rescue  of  man  from  this  utmost  form  of  death,  and 
had  stressed  the  freedom  of  man's  will  either  to  reject  or 
to  accept  spiritual  salvation,  he  had  done  all  that  was 
required  in  a  poem  written  to  vindicate  the  providence  of 
God.  He  offers  hope  and  consolation  only  to  ^^  as  many 
as  offered  life  Neglect  not."  *•    The  revelation  was  made, 

^Bk.  xn,  425-6.  "Now  the  call  to  repentance  and  the  gift  of 
grace  are  from  the  Deity;  their  acceptance  is  the  result  of  faith;  if 
therefore  the  eflScacy  of  Christ's  satisfaction  be  lost  through  want 
of  faith,  this  does  not  prove  that  an  effectual  satisfaction  has  not 
been  made,  but  that  the  offer  has  not  been  accepted^"  Christiati^  Doo- 
trine,  Bk.  j,  Ch.  xvi. 
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it  must  he  remembered  also,  to  Adam^  a  human  being 
already  repentant  and  eagerly  seeking  an  escape  from  sin. 
It  is  not  illogical  that  Milton's  apology  therefore  relates 
exdnsively  to  that  kind  of  death  entailed  by  Adam's  sin 
upon  all  mankind,  the  one  dread  result  from  which,  if  we 
except  a  miracle  or  two,  no  man  was  to  escape  to  the  end 
of  time.  Only  in  connection  with  this  universal  penalty 
does  he  explain  the  paradox  that  a  curse  becomes  a  bless- 
ing. Like  any  other  philosophy,  his  creed  had  to  accept 
the  ugly  facts  of  life  as  we  find  it  and  to  explain  them  as 
hopefully  as  possible.  That  physical  death  should  con- 
tinue among  men  for  a  time  as  the  result  of  the  original 
curse  in  spite  of  Christ's  atonement  was,  according  to  the 
commentators,  a  demand  of  moral  law ;  Mercy  could  not 
wholly  supersede  Justice.  In  Paradise  Lost  this  principle 
is  recognized  by  Christ  himself  .^'^  The  plan  adopted,  there- 
fore, was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  that  satisfied  the 
stem  Jehovah  and  also  the  benevolent  Messiah.  Accord- 
ing to  the  pact,  man  was  to  endure  physical  suffering  and 
death,  as  Ood  had  solemnly  sworn  he  should.  Actually 
Milton  held,  as  we  know  from  Christian  Doctrine,^^  that 
soul  aa  well  as  body  was  to  pay  this  penalty  of  interrupted 
existence.  But  death  was  to  be  only  temporary :  eventually 
the  righteous  man,  renewed  physically  and  spiritually,  was 
to  be  admitted  to  a  life  of  transcendent  happiness  far  supe- 
rior to  his  life  in  primal  ignorance  and  innocence.  Thus 
death,  thou^  considered  by  the  Evil  One  as  a  curse,  be- 
comes through  this  merciful  dispensation  the  righteous 
man's  chief  benefit.  It  is  the  transition  from  the  life  of 
sin  to  that  "  better  life,"  where,  says  the  Messiah, 

All  my  redeem'd  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss^ 
Kade  one  with  me  as  I  witih  thee  one.^ 


«Bk.  i,Ch.xm.  •Bk.  xi,  40-1. 

"•Bk.  XI,  43,44. 
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Under  this  dispensation,  perpetual  life  of  the  body  would 
be  the  greatest  of  human  curses,  and  it  was  a  merciful 
motive  that  prompted  the  Almighty  Buler  to  announce  in 
his  "sovren  will"  that  Adam  should  no  longer  be  left 
within  reach  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  angel  instructs 
Adam  that  death  is  only 

ft  deathlike  sleep 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.* 

Afterwards  Adam,  who  has  learned  his  lesson  well,  uses 
the  similar  phrase  '^to  the  faithful  Death  the  gate  of 
Life."  ^^  The  following  speech  by  the  Deity  (Book  xi, 
67-62),  one  cited  by  Professor  Erskine  as  evidence  of 
inconsistence,  if  taken  in  its  full  context,  denotes  no  change 
in  Milton's  belief: 

I  at  first  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  hixn  endowed,  with  happiness 
And  immortality:  that  fondly  lost. 
This  other  serv'd  but  to  eternize  woe. 
Till  I  provided  death;  so  death  becomes 
His  final  remedy. 

The  passage  does,  it  is  true,  contradict  other  statements  in 
the  poem  concerning  both  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
death;  but  they  are  contradictions  imposed  upon  Milton 
by  his  creed,  and  his  own  narrative  attempts  to  render  the 
paradox  intelligible. 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe," 

this  partial  victory  over  sin  and  death  is  to  be  completed  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  who  will  defeat  Satan  in  a  last 
great  battle.  Announcement  of  this  event  is  made  by  God 
to  the  angels  in  Book  x:  632  ff.  Adam  is  afterward  in- 
formed that,  when  as  a  result  of  this  victory  Satan,  Sin, 
and  Death  have  been  locked  in  Hell, 

•  Bk.  xn,  434-6.  «  Bk.  xn,  671.  •  Bk.  am,  469. 
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Then  the  Earth 
Shall  «11  be  Paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden^  and  far  happier  day." 

The  knowledge  afforded  by  this  final  scene  in  the  ^^  vision 
oi  Qod ''  ig  the  occasion  of  Adam's  greatest  outburst  of  joy : 

0  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense  I 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  shaU  produce, 

And  evil  ttim  to  good;  more  wonderful 

Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 

Light  oat  of  darkness!  fuU  of  doubt  I  stand. 

Whether  I  shall  repent  me  now  of  sin 

By  me  done  and  occasioned,  or  rejoice 

Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring.** 

It  is  here  apparently  that  Professor  Erskine  finds  his 
chief  eyidence  that  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  more 
optimistic  than  consistent  theology  would  warrant.  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  Milton  has  adopted  ideas  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  usual  interpretation  of  Christianity  ?  It  is 
difficult,  of  course,  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  world  perfect 
before  the  entrance  of  sin  with  the  statement  that  after  the 
conquest  of  sin  and  death  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a  '^  far 
happier  place ''  in  which  man  will  enjoy  a  "  far  happier 
day  "  than  he  had  known  when  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God.  But  this  is  another  of  the  contradictions  proposed 
by  the  dogma  itself,  and  it  is  authenticated  in  Christian 
Doctrine  by  an  array  of  Scriptural  passages.*^*^  The  rec- 
ognized authorities  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  portion  of  man  and  his  world  had  he  with- 
stood temptation.  Milton  himself  raises  the  query,  but 
wisely  refrains  from  attempting  to  solve  it;  he  contents 
himself  with  the  certainty  Jiat  the  bliss  to  be  attained  was 
greater  than  that  which  Adam  had  forfeited.  This  con- 
summate providence  is  the  climax  towards  which  the  entire 

"  Bk.  zn,  463-5.  *"  Bk.  xn,  469-76. 

*"See  VhrisUan  Doctrine,  Bk.  z,  Ch.  ixxin, 
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revelation  tends^  and  Adam's  reception  of  the  miracle  is 
quite  natural.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revdation^  the 
prophecy  of  Christ's  incarnation  is  kept  prominent  through 
the  Israelitish  prototypes.  When  the  story  reaches  the 
birth  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  union  of  God  with  man^ 
Adam  is  ''  surcharg'd  "  with  joy.  The  miracle  of  the  cross 
is  explained,  and  then  follows  the  account  of  the  last  fight. 
In  the  theologian's  creed  this  is  the  miracle  of  miracles,  the 
supreme  fact  for  man's  contemplation ;  surely,  then,  Mil- 
ton was  justified  here,  if  anywhere,  in  ascribing  to  Adam 
happiness  of  the  most  ecstatic  kind. 

That  the  Christian  poet  Milton  was  not  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  orthodoxy  in  Adam's  expression  of  happiness, 
that  this  phase  of  his  doctrine  was  not  a  passing  thought 
which  came  in  to  disturb  the  original  gloomy  design  of 
Paradise  Lost,  can  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to  other 
writers  of  the  time.  The  Devine  Weehes  and  Works  was 
written  by  a  very  stem  old  Puritan  who  evidently  luxu- 
riated in  a  stem  God,  and  the  story  he  told  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  DuBartas, 
and  that  too  with  considerable  disregard  for  context,  intro- 
duces into  his  paraphrase  oi  Genesis  this  same  paradoxical 
view  of  sin  and  death.    God,  he  says. 

Extracts  from  dross  of  thine  audacious  ill. 

Three  unexpected  goods:  prayse  for  his  Name; 

Bliss  for  thy  self;  for  Satan  endless-shame: 

Sith,  but  for  sin.  Justice  and  Mercy  were 

But  idle  names:  and  but  that  Thou  didst  erre, 

Christ  had  not  come  to  conquer  and  to  queU, 

Upon  the  Cross,  Sin,  Satan,  Death,  and  Hell: 

Making  thee  blessed  more  since  thine  offence. 

Then  in  thy  primer  happy  innocence. 

Then,  might'st  thou  dy;  now,  death  thou  doost  not  doubt: 

Now,  in  the  Heay*n;  then  didst  thou  ride  without: 

in  earth,  thou  liy'dst  then;  now  in  Heav'n  thou  beest: 

Then,  thou  didst  hear  €k>d's  word;  it,  now  thou  seest:' 
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Then,  pleasant  fruits;  now,  Christ  is  thy  lepast: 
Then  might'st  thou  fall;  but  now  thou  standest  fast." 

ones  Fletcher's  Christ's  Victorie  contains  a  passage 
expressing,  in  the  person  of  the  poet  himself ,  the  same 
doubt  Adam  felt  as  to  whether  the  fact  of  sin  in  man's  life 
ahoTild  be  deplored : 

Such  joy  we  gained  by  our  parentals, 

That  good,  or  bad,  whether  I  cannot  wish. 

To  call  it  a  mishap,  or  happy  miss. 

That  feU  from  Eden,  and  to  Heav'n  did  rise."  . 

This  is  succeeded  by  stanzas  in  which  this  idea  of  evil  con- 
verted to  good  is  picturesquely  elaborated  by  the  favorite 
method  of  parallelism : 

A  tree  was  first  the  instrument  of  strife. 
Where  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute; 
A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life, 
Though  aU  that  tnmk,  and  this  fair  body  suit: 
Ah  cursed  tree,  and  yet  O  blessed  fruit  I 

That  death  to  him,  this  life  to  us  doth  give: 

Strange  is  the  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive. 

And  the  Physician  dies,  to  make  his  patient  live. 
Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbour  of  delight, 
Tet  in  his  honey  flowers  our  poison  blew; 
Sad  Qethsemane  the  bow'r  of  baleful  night. 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us  drew, 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew: 

So  we  from  sweetest  flow'rs  could  suck  our  bane. 

And  Christ  from  bitter  venom  could  again 
Extract  life  out  of  death,  and  pleasure  out  of  pain. 
A  man  was  first  the  author  of  our  fall, 
A  man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise: 
A  garden  was  the  place  we  perished  all, 
A  garden  is  the  place  he  pays  our  price: 
And  the  old  serpent  with  a  new  device. 

Hath  found  a  way  himself e  for  to  beguile: 

So  he  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile. 
Is  now  by  one  man  caught,  beguil'd  with  his  own  guile. 


■  Op.  oii.,  pp.  249-60. 

^  "  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death*" 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  eloquent  on  the  same  subject^* 
In  '^  the  dormitories  of  the  dead  .  .  .  the  Devil,  like  an 
insolent  Champion^  beholds  with  pride  the  Spoils  and 
Trophies  of  his  Victory  over  Adam.  This  is  that  dismal 
conquest  we  all  deplore,  that  makes  us  so  often  cry,  0 
Adam,,  quid  fecistif  But,  he  continues,  ^' I  find  not 
anything  therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much 
less  a  well-resolved  Christian ;  and  therefore  am  not  angry 
at  the  errour  of  our  first  Parents,  or  unwilling  to  bear  a 
part  of  this  common  fate,  and  like  the  best  of  them  to  dye, 
that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell  of  the  ele- 
ments, to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  be  within 
one  instant  a  Spirit.  When  I  take  a  full  view  and  circle 
of  my  self  without  this  reasonable  moderator,  and  equal 
piece  of  Justice,  Death,  I  do  conceive  my  self  the  miser- 
ablest  person  extant."  In  a  later  passage,  discussing  '^  the 
misery  of  immortality  in  the  fiesh,''  he  adds,  "  The  first 
day  of  our  Jubilee  is  Death;  the  Devil  hath  therefore 
failed  of  his  desires :  we  are  happier  with  death  than  we 
should  have  been  without  it."  What  other  conclusion  was 
possible  to  one  professing  the  Christian  faith  ?  The  rap- 
turous language  used  by  Adam  is  merely  an  echo  of  Ihe 
biblical  passage,  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ? " 

The  elder  critics  would  have  Adam  remain  in  the  state 
of  exaltation  produced  by  the  vision;.  Professor  Erskine 
apparently  would  have  him  entirely  forget  this  experience. 
Neither  solution  would  be  possible ;  neither  would  be  true 
to  human  nature.  During  the  revelation  Adam  is  the 
human  race  typified;  what  he  learns  is  the  epitome  of 
human  destiny  as  a  whole,  reaching  beyond  the  very  bound- 
aries of  time,  and  he  speaks  for  all  mankind.    The  vision 

•  Beligio  Medici,  1643,  pp.  86-7,  100. 
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ended,  the  transport  over,  Adam  became  an  individual 
facing  an  immediate  present  of  conflict  and  probation. 
The  gradual  descent  from  the  typical  to  the  individual 
ends  with  the  two  pathetic  lines  at  the  close.  The  Augus- 
tan critics^  intent  on  technicalities,  could  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  higher  law  at  work  in  these  concluding  lines  and 
would  have  forced  the  theme  to  conform  to  a  literary  pat- 
tern. This  higher  law  of  truth  would  be  equally  violated, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Adam's  natural  sorrow  at  his  de- 
parture from  Eden  were  not  tempered  by  the  vision,  given 
for  the  e3q[>licit  purpose  that  he  might  depart 

Though  sad 
'With  eaoBe  for  erils  paat,  yet  much  more  cheered 
With  meditation  on  the  happy  end.* 

The  skill  with  which  Milton  adjusts  these  two  feelings  is 
made  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  scene  immediately 
preceding  the  vision  and  the  one  following  it.  When 
Michad  appeared  to  Adam  and  Eve,  he  announced  briefly 
that  the  decree  of  death  had  been  postponed  and  that  sin 
could  be  atoned  for  by  penitence,  but  that  they  were  to  be 
banished  forever  from  Eden.^®  At  the  moment,  the  first 
part  of  the  message  made  no  impression ;  Adam  and  Eve 
were  lost  in  the  bitter  reflection  that  they  must  give  up 
their  abode  of  innocence  and  be  driven  from  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  The  grief  expressed  here  is  probably 
bitter  enough  to  coincide  with  Professor  Erskine's  ideal. 
Afterwards,  when  Adam  has  beheld  the  future,  the  first 
part  of  the  angeFs  message  has  come  to  have  real  meaning ; 
the  vnldness  of  grief  has  been  softened  into  the  resignation 
of  Christian  hope  for  the  race  as  a  whole.  The  fineness 
of  Milton's  })erception  and  the  deliberateness  of  the  con- 
cluding sMtiment  may  be  demonstrated  also  by  comparing 

*  Bk.  SH,  609-5.  ^  Bk.  xi,  261-62. 
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the  close  of  Paradise  Lost  with  that  of  Adamus  Exul. 
Qrotiufi's  tragedy  ends  with  Adam's  lament — 

Yet  my  heart  is  sad 
To  quit  this  charmed  birthplace,  and  my  eye, 
Wet  with  its  many-guahing  tears,  looks  bade 
To  take  its  long,  its  last  f  areweU  of  Eden. 
Where  shall  we  wander?    Whither  shaU  we  bend 
Our  weary  steps?    Where  choose  our  place  of  rest 
And  find  a  home  in  exile,  and  a  hope? *^ 

The  concluding  lines  of  Paradise  Lost  are  very  similar, 
probably  not  by  accident ;  but  the  general  similarity  em- 
phasizes the  one  notable  difference.  Ghrotius's  tragedy, 
confining  itseK  to  the  Old  Testament,  dismisses  Adam  with 
a  hopeless  question ;  Milton's  Christian  epic  has  provided 
the  first  Han  with  the  answer  he  sought.  It  is  appropriate, 
both  theologically  and  poetically,  that  die  Adam  of  Parar 
dise  Lost,  who  has  beheld  the  vision  of  God's  providence, 
should  depart  from  Eden  '^though  sorrowing,  yet  in 
peace."  ®^  The  shadow  of  death  following  hard  upon  sin 
does,  as  M.  Chauvet  says,  hover  over  the  poem.  But 
'^Devant  ces  tristes  constatations,  Milton  s'emeut  pas; 
mais  il  affirme  la  Providence  etemelle  dans  la  Bedemption. 
Michel  en  suscite  la  vision  reconf ortante  au  couple  puni, 
qu'il  pent  des  lors  expulser  '  en  paix '  du  Paradis  Terreste. 
C'est  un  des  plus  beaux  passages  du  podme,  calme  et  fort, 
oii  I'on  sent  planer  la  bonne  justice  de  Dieu."  *'  I  con- 
sider that  Johnson's  estimate  still  holds  good :  '^  To  the 
completeness  or  integrity  of  the  design  nothing  can  be 
objected;  it  has  distinctly  and  clearly  what  Aristotle  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end."  ^^ 

0.  A.  MooBB. 

«  Tr.  by  F.  Barham,  1839.     "  Bk.  xr,  118.     «•  Op.  oit,  pp.  219-20. 

**Thi8  article  necessarily  leaves  out  of  account  some  recent  im- 
portant studies  of  Milton;  it  was  accepted  for  publication  in  March, 
1920. 


n,— ''THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  ADVOCATE*' 

I>er  Strieker^  an  Aufltrian  poet  who  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  Pfdjfe  Amis  (ca.  1230),  is  the  first  (so  far 
as  we  know)   to  tell  the  story  of  a  wicked  advocate  (or 
judge)  wlio  ^was  more  unscrupulous  in  robbing  his  neigh- 
bora  than  the  Devil  himself.    This  tale,  though  perhaps  a 
folk-tale  originally,  and  even  in  its  written  versions  never 
very  far  from  the  spirit  of  the  folk,  is  interesting  chiefly 
for  its   literary  adaptations,  notably  Chaucer's  Fnaf's 
Tale.^     Its  principal  forms,  which  are  maintained  with 
remarkable  consistency,  no  doubt  because  its  propagation 
was  rather  through  books  than  through  oral  tradition, 
seem  to  have  been  determined  by  its  use  as  exemplum, 
jest,  or  simple  storfj    The  oldest  form,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
narratives  of  der  Strieker  and  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach, 
is   also   the  most   frequent   and   important.     A   rather 
unhappy  rearrangement  of  the  same  incidents,  which  have 
to  do  with  the  leveling  of  a  curse  at  a  man  or  beast,  char- 
acterizes a  second  form,  of  which  the  earliest  example  is 
found  in  Johannes  Pauli's  Schimpf  und  Ernst  (1522). 
A  little  later  (1537)  Hans  Sachs  altered  the  story  by 
omitting  one  episode  regularly  found  in  the  other  two 
types.     Into  one  of  these  three  closely  related  groups, 
represented  by  der  Strieker  and  Oaesarius,  Pauli,  and 
Hans  Sachs  respectively,  the  great  majority  of  the  thirty 
known  versions  fall.     The  variations  are  comparatively 

'In  the  studiefl  deaUnf;  speciflcaUy  with  Oliauoer,  as  cited  in  the 
bibliographieB  of  Miss  Hammond  and  Professor  WeUs,  less  than  a 
dosem  paralleLs  to  the  Friar's  Tale  are  to  be  found,  about  a  score 
more  are  mentioned  in  this  article, 
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insignificant,  and  the  analogouB  tales  which  do  not  follow 
one  of  these  standard  outlines  are  strikingly  few.^ 
Der  Strieker  tells  the  story  as  follows : 

A  jud^^e,  ao  rich  and  notoriouB  a  sinner  that  people  think  that  the 
earth  should  swallow  him  up,  rides  out  early  one  market-day  to  visit 
his  favorite  vineyard,  and  When  he  is  returning  to  the  village  meets 
a  richly  dressed  stranij^er.  /  The  judge  greets  him,  asking  who  he  is 
and  whence  he  comes.  The  stranger  at  first  refuses  to  disclose  his 
identity,  but  when  the  judge  threatens  him  he  confesses  he  is  the 
Devil  and  explains  his  business,  saying  that  today  he  is  aUowed  to 
take  anything  that  is  offered  to  him  in  earnest.  The  judge  volunteers 
to  acoompany  him  and  orders  him  under  the  penalty  of  God's  wrath 
to  seise  aU  that  should  fall  to  his  lot.  To  this  the  Devil  demurs, 
saying  that  these  instructions  will  not  benefit  the  judge;  but  the 
latter  insists  and  the  two  go  toward  the  market-place.  As  they 
walk  along  a  woman  drives  a  pig  out  of  her  house,  saying,  **  Kow  go 
to  the  Devil!  "  The  judge  orders  his  companion  to  carry  it  off,  but 
the  latter  does  not  dare  to,  for  the  woman  is  not  isk  earnest.  Then 
they  meet  a  woman  who  sends  one  of  her  cattle  to  the  Devil,  but  this, 
too,  he  will  not  accept.  Kor  can  he  take  a  disobedient  child,  as  the 
judge  commands  him,  for  the  mother  would  not  have  given  it  up  for 
two  thousand  pounds.  As  they  enter  the  market-plaoe  they  are 
halted  by  the  crowd.  An  old  woman  perceives  the  wicked  judge  and 
begins  to  weep,  calling  misfortunes  down  on  his  head  because  he  had 
without  good  and  just  reason  taken  her  cow  and  mocked  her  poverty. 


'  The  foUowing  examples  I  have  not  had  access  to:  ( 1)  in  Momigno 
(see  below,  p.  41) ;  ((2)  in  Vademecum  fur  luatige  Leute,  in  (1767), 
00,  No.  70,  which  was  taken  from  Pauli  (cf.  Jess,  Langhein  und  seine 
VersereShUtngen,  p.  43:  on  the  Vademecum  cf.  Hayn  u.  Gotendorf, 
BihU  Oerman.  Brotiea  d  Cwrioea^  Mflnchen,  1914,  vm,  59,  00) ; 
(3)  in  Bauemfeld,  Aue  der  Mappe  der  aUe»  Fah^iUeten^  1879,  p.  99, 
"Der  Richter  und  der  Teufel";  (4)  Dach,  Zeitvertreiher,  124  (cited 
by  Oesterley,  in  Pauli,  Bchimpf  und  Ernst,  p.  482,  No.  81) ;  (5)  Pant 
Oandidus  op.  Schulse,  185  (cited  by  Oesterley,  ibid,;  cf.  Stiefel,  Her- 
rigs  Archiv  gkxv  [1910]  104) ;  (0)  Erasmus  Melander,  loooeeriOt 
Deuteche  Auagabe  {Sehimpf  und  Ernst),  Lich,  1605,  n,  115,  Na  102 
(cited  by  Wesselski,  M^nchslatein,  Leipsig,  1909,  p.  212,  Na  96); 
(7)  Dilhnhardt,  SchiuOnke  aus  alter  Welt,  No.  60  (cited  by  Andrae, 
Beihlatt  eur  Anglia  zzvn  [1916],  p.  86.  Andrae,  ibid,,  cites  FUegende 
Bldtter,  1875,  "  Wann  es  emst  ist,"  but  the  reference  is  wrong.  Nos. 
4,  5,  and  6  above  appear  to  represent  the  jest-book  tradition. 
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By  Christ's  sufferings  she  begs  that  the  Devil  should  bear  off  the 

]udf(e,  body  and  souL    The  Devil  does  not  need  to  have  his  attention 

eslled  to  tliis  opportunity  twice  and,  seizing  his  prey  by  the  hair^ 

flies  away  with  the  judge  to  the  astonishment  of  the  multitude  in  the 

market-place.  .  .  .  "Thus  ends  the  tale:  the  judge  in  his  victory 

tasted  defeat;  he  thought  to  win;  he  lost.   It  is  most  unwise  to  have 

dealings  with  the  Devil.  ...  He  knows  so  many  a  savage  trick  that 

he  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  story  of  the  judge. 

'  Hay^God  deliver  us  from  the  pains  of  HelL"* 

The  same  story  is  told  by  Caesarius  of  Heisterbachy  a 
thirteenth  century  collector  of  folk-tales,  almost  contem- 
porary with  der  Strieker,  in  his  fragmentary  Libri  Octo 
Miraculorwn,^  a  work  which  the  author  perhaps  did  not 
live  to  complete  and  publish,  and  which  seems  to  have  had 
a  much  more  restricted  circulation  than  Lr  Dialogus 
Miraculorum.  Caesarius  is  careful  to  give  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  the  tale,  saying  that  ^^a  certain 
abbot  in  the  diocese  of  Bremen  "  told  it  to  him.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reprint  the  text  of  Caesarius'  version  since  it 
is  very  closely  followed  by  the  later  versions.  It  is  copied 
almost  verbatim  in  the  Promptiumum  of  Herolt  (co. 
^435-40),  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  systematic 
collections  of  exempla.  Here  it  differs  from  its  source 
only  in  the  omission  of  the  introductory  sentence  ("  Ke- 
tulit  mihi  [i.  e.,  Caesarius]  quidam  abbas  ordini  Cister- 

*Van  der  Hagen,  GeBommtahmteuer,  Stuttgart,  1850,  m,  387-393, 
Ka  LZEK,  '^  Der  Richter  und  der  Teuf  eL" 

*A»  Meister,  "Die  Fra^mente  der  Libri  vin  Miraculorum  des 
Caesarius  von  Heisterbach,"  B&mische  QuartiUschrift  fUr  ohrieiUohe 
Altertkumskunde  und  fUr  KWchengeschichte,  13.  Supplementheft, 
Borne,  1901,  p.  90,  Book  n,  ch.  17,  "De  advocato,  quern  diabolus 
vivum  rapuit,  dum  iret  faoere  ezactionem.''  It  is  retold  in  German 
in  the  BeUage  der  TAgUohm  Rundschau,  22  Oct.,  1912  (Andrae, 
Beiblatt  Bu  Anglia,  xxvn,  1916,  86).  Max  Foerster  (Herrig's 
Ar^iv,  ex  [19031,  427)  remarked  on  the  similarity  to  Chaucer's 
tale,  but  did  not  observe  that  the  story  was  identicsl  with  an  ana- 
logue which  had  already  been  published. 
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ciensis  ante  annos  paucos  in  diocesi  Bremensi  militem 
quendam  fuisse  diversarum  viUarum  advocatum"),  in 
the  regular  substitution  of  "  advocatus  "  for  "  miles,"  and 
in  other  insignificant  variations  in  phrase.^ 

Slightly  modified,  the  story  is  twice  reported  in  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum :  one  of  the  versions,  differ- 
ing only  in  that  the  hpg  of  iHie  first  episode  is  replaced  by 
a  calf,  has  been  frequently  printed ;  ^  while  the  other, 
which  is  unpublished,  substitutes  a  sheep.  The  latter 
differs  completely  in  phraseology  from  the  story  in  the 
Cotton  MS,  but  contains  the  same  incidents  in  die  same 
sequence.    The  text  is  as  follows : 

Quodam  tempore  quidam  RusticuB  surgeiiB  diluculo  intendebat  ire 
ad  forum  proximo  viUe.  Oui  demon  in  f onna  alterius  ruatioi  eoqpec- 
tabat  ante  hostium  sntim,  et  cum  ruaticus  exiret  de  doma  sua  demon 
salutavit  eum  et  quesiuit  quorsum  tenderet.  £t  iUe  reapondit  aa 
veUe  ire  ad  forum  proximo  viUe.  Demon  dixit,  *'Et  ego  uolo  illuc 
ire;  simus  ergo  Bocii  in  via.'  Dixit  Husticus,  'Placet  michL'  Bt 
cum  venisaent  ad  uiam  quesiuit  Rueticus  quia  easet.  Qui  respondit, 
*  Ego  sum  demon.'  Et  iUe,  '  O  maledicte,  quid  tu  vis  faoere  in  foro? ' 
Ad  quod  demon,  'Non  propter  aliud  modo  ibi  vado,  nisi  quia  uolo 
recipere  quicquit  michi  spontanee  offertur.'  Tunc  Rusticus,  'Sic 
bene  pacior  te  ire  mecum,  quia  spero  quod  michi  nicfail  facias.'  Dixit 
demon,  'Ne  timeas.'  Prooedentes  igitur  in  uia  et  oonfabulantea  in 
leticia;  ecce  venit  quidam  qui  pascebat  gregem  suum,  et  cum  vna 
ouis  nimium  discurreret  ab  aliis  iratus  super  eam  pastor  maledixit 
ei  et  verbis  tradidit  eam  dyabolo.     Tunc  Rusticus  audiena  dixit 


"Herolt's  version  is  easily  accessible;  see  Wright,  A  Bdection  of 
Latin  Btories  (Percy  Society,  vm),  p.  70,  No.  Lxxvn  (reprinted  in 
Clouston,  Originals  and  Analogues  of  Some  of  Cha/ucer*s  Oanterfmrff 
Tales,  I  [London,  1872],  106).  It  is  translated  in  Wesselski,  Jfdfic^- 
latein,  Leipzig,  1909,  pp.  43-44,  No.  36. 

*  First  published  from  Ck)tton  MS.  Cleopatra  nyin,  fol.  1X0  Ivy 
Wright  {Archwologia,  xzxn  [1847],  365) ;  reooUated  by  Miss  L.  T. 
Smith  and  published  in  Clouston,  Originals  and  Analogues,  i,  106 
and  in  Skeat,  Complete  Works  of  Choffrey  Chaucer,  m  (Oxford, 
1900),  450-461;  cf.  Herbert,  Catalogue  of  Romances  in  th^  British 
Museum,  London,  1910,  m,  639,  No.  6. 
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doDQiu,  'Eoce  ouis  ilia  data  est  tibi;  toUe  earn/  Ooi  demon,  '0 
kariBsime/  lata  maledictio  et  donacio  non  procedit  ex  corde  et  ideo 
non  posBum  earn  toUere/  Demum  venerunt  ad  nillam,  et  eoce  intra 
pwtam  in  prima  domo  sedebat  quedam  mulier  in  f oribuB  domuB  sue 
babens  in  sinu  pamulum  lactantem  et  winiinm  vagientem.  Qua  de 
re  mulier  niTninin  rapta  furore  cepit  puero  maledioere  et  eum  verbis 
dyabolo  tradere.  Quod  audiens  Rusticus  demoni  dixit  iterum,  '  Ecce 
paer  ille  datus  est  tibi;  toUe  eum.'  Cui  demon  cbaninando  [?  cach- 
inando]  respondit,  '  O  nee  ista  maledictio  prooedit  ex  corde.'  Et  sio 
pertransierunt.  Venientee  autem  super  forum,  subito  apparuit  que- 
dam femina  pauper,  et  videns  Busticum  dixit,  *  0  quod  dyabolus  voa 
aedpiat  cum  oorpore  et  anima  quamdiu  uultis  affligere  an  imam 
meam  cum  mercede  mea  quam  apud  noa  merui  et  michi  non  datia.' 
Statim  demon  tenens  Busticum  per  ooUerium  suum  dixit,  *  Mbdo  volo 
Mcipere  quod  datum  est  michi,  quia  boc  processit  ex  corde.'  Et  ita 
deduxit  eum  pennittente  dei  iudicio.  Ne  igitur  nobis  simile  con- 
tinf^at,  saltern  in  anima  multum  cauere  debemus  ne  frauderimus 
meroennarioa  nostros  mercede  uel  uictu  suo,  quia  dicit  Apostolus  I 
ad  Th]mo[theuin]  Y,  'Qui  suorum  et  maxime  domesticorum  curam 
non  babet  ftdem  n^auit  et  est  infideli  deterior.'  6ed  potius  debemus 
rtudere  esse  liberales  erga  ipsos  et  alios  pauperes.  Tunc  deus  mul* 
tiplieabit  nobis  bona  etc* 

From  Herolt's  collection  the  story  was  borrowed  with 
ipsignificant  changes  by  Andreas  Hondorf  (d.  1572)  for 
his  PromptiLarium  ExemplorUm.^  I  print  it  here  because 
it  18  less  easily  accessible  than  Herolt's  version : 

Ea  'war  ein  geitziger  Procwraior  vnd  Aduocat/  der  sicb  in  gerecbten 
vnd  -vngerechten  sacben/  gebrauchen  lies/  vnd  vbemam  die  Leute 
nmr  redlich/  sonderlicb  die  Bawren  aufiF  dem  Lande/  yon  denen  er 
offt  gebraucbt  ward/  das  jbm  die  Leute  sebr  feind/  seiner  Geitsea 
balben/  vnd  das  er  gerechte  sacben/  vngerecbt  zu  macbO  pflegte.  Ala 
er  ein  mal  zu  einem  Dorff  reisete/  zu  proouriren,  kam  der  Teuffel/ 


*  Tbe  reading  in  tbe  copy  before  me  is  uncertain. 

•Add.  MS.  16833,  fol.  15db,  cf.  Herbert  m;  592,  No.  108.  For  tbis 
copy  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  tWillard  Fambam. 

*FoL  302b-363a  (Leipzig,  1580).  Oesterley's  reference  (notes  to 
Pauli's  ScMmpf  wid  Bmst,  Ko.  81)  is  to  the  edition  of  1572.  On 
Hondorf  aee  T.  F.  Crane,  Ewempla  of  Jacqt^ea  de  Vitry,  p.  Ixxvii. 
For  a  copy  of  Hondorf 's  version  I  am  indebted  to  tbe  coiuiesy  of 
Profeaaor  Crane. 
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in  gestalt  eines  MenBdnea  ra  (363a)  jhm.  Als  sie  nun  laoge  aiit 
einander  sprachten/  vermerckte  er  daa  eg  der  Teuffel  were/  fuzdit 
Bich  sehr/  kondte  weder  mit  Zeichen  de«  Oreutses  noch  Qebet  teiner 
lo6  werden.  Indem  begegnet  jm  ein  aimer  Man/  der  ein  Sehwoin  an 
einem  Stricke  f flrete.  Ala  Bich  nu  die  Sau  nicht  wolt  f Are  lannfm/ 
vnd  hin  vnd  wider  lieff/  ward  der  Menach  sohellig/  vnd  sagei/  Sy 
lauff  das  dich  der  Teuffel  bolte/  eta  Ala  loloheB  der  Prwmraior 
Adrete/  sagt  er  HAre  Qeeelle  daa  Schwein  ist  dir  gegeben/  Qehe  lun 
Tnd  ffihra  weg/  Meinet  .also  er  wolte  dea  Teoffele  loe  werdA.  ^  Da 
antwort  der  Teuffel/  Sr  hat  xnir  sie  mit  nichte  gegeben/  dam  ee 
ist  jhm  nicht  vmba  Herta.  Ala  sie  nu  su  conem  Dorff  wamen/  hat 
ein  Kind  sehr  geschrien  Ynd  geweinet/  daa  die  Mutter  geaagt:  I^ 
schrey/  das  dich  der  Teuffel  hole/  wie  bistu  doch  so  eigenainnig. 
Als  solchee  auch  der  Procurator  geh6rt/  Sagt  er/  Hftrestu  nun  dia/ 
das  kriegestu  eines  Menschen  Seel/  Gehe  hin/  vnd  f  Are  dia  Kind  weg. 
Da  antwort  der  Teuffel  wider/  ynd  sagt/  Ey  m  ist  der  Mutter  lange 
nicht  ymbs  Hertz/  die  Leut  pflegen  aus  Zom  bewegt  also  su  sagen. 
Als  sie  nun  an  den  ort  kamen  da  der  Proourator  hin  wolte/  vnd  die 
Leut  des  Proouratora  gewar  waren/  die  jm  sonderlich  auch  spinne 
feind  waren/  ynd  wol  wusten/  warumb  er  keme/  Sagtea  sie  sempt- 
lich/  Ey  wol  iier/  in  aller  Teuffel  namen/  Der  Teuffel/  der  dich 
hergebraoht/  der  f  Are  dich  auch  wider  w^.  Ala  aolches  der  Teuffel^ 
gehdrt/  Sagt  er :  <H6restu  daa  diese  meinens  aus  grund  des  Hertaens/ 
▼nd  ist  jnen  ein  emst/  darumb  mustu  mit  mir/  vnd  also  hat  jn  der 
Teuffel  alsbald  dahin  gef Art.  DiaoipuliM  de  tempore  in  Premp- 
tuario.^ 

FoUowiiig  the  same  tradition  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara 
introduces  the  story  of  the  lawyer's  punishment  into  his 
magnum  opus,  Judas,  der  Ertzschelm  (1686).  In  this 
work  the  mediseval  legend  of  Judas  Iscariot  supplies  a 
thread  on  which  to  hang  moralizings  and  reflections  of  the 
greatest  variely ;  each  section  of  the  book  contains,  further- 
more, a  short  narrative.  Thus  the  diapter  ^^  Judas  ein 
ungetreuer  Jiinger  und  gerwissenloaer  Dieb"  is  made  up 
of  remarks  on  Judas'  thefts,  a  brief  version  of  our  story, 
and  a  sermon  on  dishonesty.^^    The  narrative  is  vivacious 

^This  phrase  gives  Hondorff's  source,  i,  e.,  Herolt,  who  regularly 
refers  to  himself  as  Discipulus. 
^  There  are  many  editions  of  Judae,  der  BrtzBchetm,  cf.  the  Aiit- 
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QDoiigh,  but  without  any  important  additions  or  variationa. 
One  amusing  touch  may  be  noted :  when  the  Devil  refuses 
to  take  the  peasant's  hog  he  adds  disquietingly,  ^'Zum 
andeam  •acht  ich  nit  vil  das  schweineme  Fleisch;  meine 
beste  Bissl  sejnd  die  3eelen.''  The  point  is  not  entirely 
lost  on  the  lawyer.  The  worthy  monk  concludes  drily 
that  no  doubt  other  lawyers  have  suffered  in  similar 
fashion. 

Von  Ditfurth,  who  is  favorably  known  for  his  publica- 
tions of  seventeenth  century  broadsides  and  ballads^ 
versifies  the  story  from  Abraham  a  Sancta  Olara,  expand- 
ing it  with  puns  and  efforts  at  wit;^^  The  introductory 
stanzas  are  characteristic  of  this  rather  pretentious 
version : 

Ein  Bruder  war's  in  Christo, 
Und  Schelm  in  Folio — 
Die  Bauem  Bchwuren's  aUe — 
Der  Boktor  Vulpio. 

Er  war  ein  Anwalt  eben, 
Kein  anderer  ihm  gleich; 
Die  Reichen  arm  er  machte. 
Die  Armen  doch  nicht  reich. 


wahl  edited  by  Bobertag  in  Ktbrschner's  Deutaeke  NationdlrLitteratur, 

p.  iy.     I  liave  seen  the  edition  printed  at  Zug,  1687,  in  which  the 

story  occurs  in  vol.  i,  p.  195;  Oesterley  cites  Werke,  Passau,  1835, 

I,  425;  and  Andrae  {Beihlatt,  2Xvn  [1916],  86)  reprints  the  text  of 

the  edition  at  Bonn,  1687,  i,  184.    Abraham  says  he  takes  the  story 

from  Momigno,  which  Professor  Crane  suggests  may  be  Evangelista 

de  Momigno,  Directorium  Buperiorum  regvlarium  et  eccleaiasticarum, 

efmtifiens  centem  et  aepiem  aermanes  .  .  .  Cum  indicibus  neoessariis 

ac  tabula  sermonum.    Edltio  secunda  ...  2  pts.    Coloniae  Agrip- 

pinae^  1665.    Dr.  Famham,  who  has  seen  this  book  in  the  British 

Museum,  did  not  find  the  story  mentioned  in  the  indices;  and  it  may 

be  remarked  that  Abraham  is  notoriously  careless  in  giving  his 

aooroes.    Andrae  notes  that  Weber  has  copied  the  story  in  Demohrit, 

X  (1839),  178. 

""Doktor  Vulpio,"  AUe  BohuMk  vnd  MMem,  Heilbronn,  1877, 
pp.  184-193. 
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One  momizig  Dr.  Vulpio  goes  out  on  businees  and  before  he  has  gone 
far  Mephisto— the  choice  of  thia  name  does  not  seem  happy— comes 
out  of  a  sidepath  to  meet  him.  He  does  not  dare  to  acknowledge 
that  the  stranger's  company  is  unwelcome  and  the  two  walk  on, 
discussing  how  the  world  has  treated  them.  The  Devil  confesses  his 
poverty,  which  the  lawyer  finds  incomprehensible: 

Will  mir  nicht  recht  cu  Kopfe; 
Die  Schuld  li^  wol  an  Euch; 
War  ich  nur  halb  Mephisto, 
Ich  spielte  mich  schon  reich. 

At  this  moment  a  peasant  drives  a  pig  across  the  road  and  curses  it 
for  its  perversity  in  choosing  the  wrong  turn.  Dr.  Vulpio  wishes  to 
relieve  himself  of  his  companion  and  remarks  that  things  are  fairly 
thrust  under  the  Devil's  nose.  But  Mephisto  observes  that  the 
peasant  spoke  in  anger,  and  besides  he  dislikes  swine.  The  lawyer  is 
not  in  the  least  abashed  and  dilates  on  his  fondness  for  pork,  to 
which  the  other  replies  with  a  significance  which  does  not  wholly 
escape  Dr.  Vulpio: 

Je  nun,  es  hat  so  jeder 
Seinen  eignen  Geschmack; 
Mir  Euer  Gesellschaft  lieber, 
Wie  alles  Schweinepack. 

Mephisto  also  refuses  a  boy  offered  him  by  an  irritated  mother.  On 
this  occasion  Dr.  Vulpio  expounds  his  interpretation  of  law  and 
terms  the  Devil  fastidious  and  over-precise: 

Anlangend  die  Qewalte, 
So  Euch  verliehen  ist. 
Da  mtisst  es  fein  sugehen, 
Kroch  swischendurch  nicht  List. 

Allwo  ein  Wort  gesprochen 
Oder  geschrieben  steht, 
Es  hat  doch  noch  ein  H&klein, 
Dran  man  es  anders  dreht. 

As  they  approach  a  village  the  doctor  would  gladly  avoid  going 
farther,  for  when  the  peasants  see  him  they  curse  him  roundly.  He 
pushes  his  hat  down  on  his  head  and  pretends  not  to  hear  idiat  is 
said.    Now  Mephisto  calls  attention  to  the  situation: 

Ei,  lieber  Bruder,  h($ret 

Dir  nicht  der  Freunde  Qruss? 
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Das  kommt  doch  mal  von  Hercen 
XJnd  hat  audi  Hand  und  Fobs. 

When  the  peasants  attadi^  the  lawyer  he  cries: 

Es  geht  mir  an  das  Blut; 
Hilf  mir,  du  Weggeselle, 
Ich  mOcht  dir's  lohnen  gut  I 

With  a  cl»p  of  thunder  the  Devil  hears  him  off  and  the  astounded 
peasants,  when  they  haye  come  to  their  senses,  remark: 

Kein  Fehler  wftr  es  eben, 
Qing's  noch  snweilen  sa 

Von  Ditf urth's  tale  is  the  last  of  a  long  line,  which  can  -v 
be  traced  from  one  printed  version  to  another,  beginning  J 
with  tiie  exemplum  written  down  by  Oaesarius  of  Heister-  / 
bach  in  the  thirteenth  century.  ^ 

There  are,  furthermore,  some  indications  of  the  folk's 
familiarity  with  this  form  of  the  sjtojy.  The  outlines  are 
those  of  the  exemplum,  but  the  handling  of  the  episodes  is 
freer  and  dependence  on  Caesarius  is  not  so  obvious.  The 
following  instances — ^folk-tales  and  literary  versions — 
seem  to  speak  for  a  tradition  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
line  of  descent  already  marked  out.  This  tradition  does 
not  reach  very  far  back  tmless  we  link  it  up  with  der 
Strieker's  tale,  which  also  does  not  accord  exactly  with 
the  exemplum,  or  with  the  story  from  the  British  Museum 
manuscript  printed  above.  J.  W.  Wolf,  a  zealous  follower 
of  the  Brothers  Grimm  in  mythological  studies,  took  down 
in  Hesse  a  version  entitled  ^^Der  Advokat  und  der 
Teufd.'' " 

A  lawyer,  resident  in  Darmstadt,  meets  a  stranger  as  he  is  going 
oat  on  an  errand  of  extortion.  He  recognises  the  newcomer  by  his 
foot  and  asks  boldly,  ''Have  you  no  work  in  Hell?''    The  Devil 


'^SessiBche  Bagen,  G^ttingen  and  Leipzig,  1853,  pp.  158-160,  No. 
256  (reprinted  in  Merkens,  Waa  iioh  daa  Volh  enShlt,  n,  46-40, 
Na  59). 
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lauglis  and  says  he  has  come  to  the  marsh  to  fetch  a  soul  that  has 
long  been  ripe  for  hinv  Naturally  enough  the  lawyer  thinks  someone 
else  is  intended  and  feels  no  constraint.  When  the  Devil  refuses  a 
peasant's  pig  the  lawyer  thinks  that  his  companion  has  too  tender  a 
heart.  Nor  will  the  Devil  take  a  crying  child;  for  which  the  lawyer 
sneers  at  him,  "You  are  a  queer  Devil;  if  I  thought  as  you  do,  I 
should  have  been  a  beggar  long  ago."  At  the  house  where  the  lawyer 
is  to  levy  on  a  bed,  the  miserable  debtor  pleads  for  mercy,  but  the 
lawyer  laughs,  saying  to  his  compaiiicm,  ''Now  see  how  I  do  it," 
kicks  the  peasant  aside,  and  declares  his  intention  of  selling  every- 
thing. The  peasant  curses  him  for  his  severity — with  the  usual 
result.  "  The  lawyers  of  Darmstadt  have  taken  idl  possible  pains  to 
conceal  this  event— but  in  vain,"  declares  the  narrator. 

In  Denmark  a  number  of  analogues^  following  olosely 
enough  the  typical  succession  of  incidents,  were  collected 
by  Kamp,  who  constructed  a  rather  elaborate  version  out 
of  them.^^  The  author  dwells  at  great  length  on  the 
character  of  the  lawyer  and  his  ambitions,  employing  half 
of  ttie  story  in  this  way.  The  lawyer  is  as  usual  grasping 
and  hard.  He  is  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  enjoy  his 
wealth  and,  as  he  strolls  along,  muses  on  the  luxuries  he 
can  purchase  and  on  the  means  by  which  he  can  gain  a 
more  honored  and  respected  place  in  ^b  community;  he 
will  perhaps  build  a  foundling's  home  and  attend  church. 
The  Devil  joins  him  and  makes  himself  known  when  a 
man  curses  his  sow.  The  Devil  has  been  told,  it  appears, 
that  he  is  to  have  the  third  thing  which  is  cursed  in  his 
presence  that  afternoon — and  he  does  not  know,  as  in  aU 
other  versions,  that  Ihe  lawyer  is  his  predestined  victim. 
("  Men  i  Dag  skal  j^  ogsaa  kun  have  den  tredje,  som 
bliver  mig  tilbudt,  saadan  lyder  min  Ordre" — ^pp.  232- 
233).     He  dares  not  take  a  child,  since  it  is  only  the 

^Danske  FolkecBveniyr,  Anden  Samling,  Copenhagen,  1891,  pp. 
227-234,  No.  24,  "  Fanden  og  Prokuratoren.''  The  tale,  says  Kamp 
(p.  244),  ''er  fremkommet  ved  en  Sammen stilling  af  10-15  forsk- 
jellige  Overleveringer." 


-^1 
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aeoond  thing  which  has  been  offered  him.  Somewhat  to 
the  I>evil'8  suipriBe  the  lawyer  himself  proves  to  be  the 
third.  This  ingenioas  variation  adds  much  to  the  interest 
of  Kamp's  version,  and  it  may  well  have  been  found  in 
some  of  the  folk-tales  he  collected.  Decidedly  less  effective 
is  the  minute  account  of  the  lawyer's  plans  for  the  future, 
an  account  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  something 
in  the  folk-tales.  Its  elaboration,  however,  is  surely  the 
work  of  Eamp. 

A  few  literary  versions  which  follow  the  model  of  der 
Strieker  and  Caesarius  presuppose  oral  variations  of  the 
theme  rather  than  the  exemplum  as  their  source.  They 
have  in  common  nothing  more  than  this  fact,  and  are 
doubtless  independent  modifications  of  the  story.  Of 
these  the  earliest  chronologically  was  composed  by  Csteri, 
a  writer  in  Swiss  dialect^*  The  first  of  Usteri's  five 
stanzas  will  illustrate  sufficiently  his  terse  style : 

Der  Schuldenbott  gieng  Ober  felt, 
Der  tllfel  sich  ea  jhm  geseUt: 
Kumpaziy  wohin  bo  sdmeUeT 
(Botte)  Ich  treib  ein  armes  Btirlin  ys, 
Ynd  was  gehst  du  za  suolien  ya7 
(Tfifel)  Ein  Br&tlein  ftir  die  heUe. 

The  episodes  in  listerias  version  are  those  with  which  we 
are  already  abundantly  familiar:  the  offering  of  the  pig 
and  of  the  naughty  boy. 

A  "Schwank  vom  Teufelholen"  by  Theodor  Hell — a 
pseudonym  of  K.  Qt.  T.  Winkler,  whom  Goedeke  terms 
'*  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  corruption  of  the  Y iennesse 

»Vetter  (Beiblati  smr  AngUa,  xm  [1902],  180-181)  reprints  the 
testy  wkich  is  derived,  he  thinks,  from  Panli's  Bohimpf  wid  Ernst. 
This  opinion  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  jest-book  has  a  different 
of  incidents. 
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stage" — has  some  iiulividual  features.^*  The  la^sjer 
rpcognizes  and  greets  the  Devil,  whom  he  has  often  seen, 
without  the  slightest.hesitation.  As  they  walk  on  together 
the  lawyer  inquires  why  the  Devil  does  not  always  take 
what  is  offered  to  him: 

Mein  lieber  Teafel,  sagt  mir, — 
Dm  bleibt  mir  stets  ein  Rfttsel  noch> — 
Die  Ihr,  bei  aller  Eurer  Machty 
Eb  doch  noch  nicht  dahin  gebracht, 
DtuBB,  wenn  ein  MenBch,  des  iLrgers  voU, 
Baas  ihn  der  Teuf  el  holen  aoU 
In  seinem  finstem  Mute  8chw(Jrt, 
Ihr  aof  der  Stelle  ihn  erh5rt? 

And  the  story  is  an  exemplification  of  the  Devil's  answer 
that  he  accepts  only  gifts  seriously  offered:  he  refuses  a 
herdsman  who  wishes  the  Devil  might  take  him  when  one 
of  his  swine  drowns,  and  the  rebellious  child  cursed  by 
its  father.  He  bears  off  the  lawyer  at  the  wish  of  the 
people  in  the  village,  which  is  about  to  be  sold  for  debt, 
saying:  ^ 

Den  Casum  jetst  du  lernst; 

Denn  diesmal  war's  wahrbaftig  emsti 

In  all  this  the  emphasis  on  the  lawyer's  inquisitiveness 
heightens  the  ironic  effect  of  his  takingoff. 

The  story  is  told  more  interestingly  in  Thuringian 
dialect  by  Sporgel,  who  inserts  another  episode  into  the 
series : 

One  fine  summer's  day  a  bailiff  in  Altenburg,  noted  for  his  extor- 
tionate practises,  is  walking  under  the  lindens  when  he  sees  a 
stranger  looking  at  him  boldly  and,  being  vezed  at  his  impudence, 
inquires  who  he  might  be.  The  stranger  repUes,  **  Ich  hob  dich  je  su 
gam,  wie'j  salten  en  Mensohen  gehott  hobe,  un  ich  denke:  mir  swee 


^It  first  appeared  in  the  Morgenblait,  1827,  465  and  Der  Bammler, 
1827,  299,  cf.  Goedeke,  Orundnsi^,  ix,  284,  No.  30.  It  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  M.  Bern,  Deklamaiorium^  pp.  565-567  (Beclam's  Univer' 
mObibUothek,  Nos.  2291-2295) . 
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warn  noch  gate  Freinde  mmanner  ware.    Ich  bin  naxnl j  der  Deif eL" 

This  sorpriBing  inf ormation  does  not  frighten  the  bailiff  in  the  least, 

for  he  is  only  oonTinoed  of  its  truth  when  he  sees  hoof  and  horns. 

Ihe  Devil  th.esi  explains  his  errand,  **  Ich  hob  heite  mein  Tog,  dan' j 

jedes  Gohr  bluss  eemol  hobe.    Wenn  heite  jemand  yun  mir  ewos  in 

Amste  winacht,  heite  darf'j's  'n  glei  uf  der  Stelle  derfille.    Un  do 

will  'j  nu  nei  in  de  Stodt,  denn  do  baten  se  mich  marre  on,  all  nfn 

Dorfe,  wa  se^s  marre  mit  ahm  liem  Gutte  all  mifn  Deifel  haln  un  wu 

'j  nich  holb  so  veel  Kondetoten  f er  meine  HeUe  hobe,  all  in  der  Stodt. 

Do  will '  j  nu  sah,  ab  'j  heite  ewos  fer  mich  wagschnobbe  konn.*'    He 

invites  the  bailiff  to  accompany  him,  saying,  ''Wenn  dersch  iemd 

Spoes  mocht  un  de  willst  der  die  Qeschichte  emol  mit  onsah,  konnste 

je  mitkumme."     The  bailiff  accepts  gladly.     The  Devil  refuses  to 

take  a  sow  which  a  woman  is  trying  to  drag  into  its  stall  by  the 

tail,  nor  will  be  accept  a  carrier's  horse  which  will  not  pull,  nor 

finally  a  child  which  stops  on  the  road  and  cannot  be  induced  to  go 

further.     At  last  they  reach  the  market-place,  where  a  man  who 

sees  them  from  a  distance  says,  "It  would  be  no  loss  if  the  Devil 

would  take  the  buliff."    The  Devil  has  scarcely  heard  this  when  he 

whirls  about,  seizes  the  bailiff  by  the  ne<^,  and  says,  "Siste,  dar 

meent's  in  Amste!    Ku  hilft  der  nischt  mieh,  nu  biste  meine  I  " 

Sporgel  concludes  this  lively  tale  aptly  enough  with  the 
proverb  'TEvery  pot  has  its  lid" : 

Heite  kimmt  su  wos  freilich  nich  mieh  veer,  abber's  mog  sich's 
jeder  ibberlee,  dan's  ongieht:  wenn's  emol  zen  Traffen  kimmt,  do 
jeder  Tubb  sein  DeckeL'* 


The  second  of  the  main  forms  of  tlie  story,  varying 
from  the  preceding  examples  in  the  arrangement  rather 
than  in  the  choice  of  the  incidents,  has  been  published  in 
three  distinct  versions.  Its  earliest  appearance  is  in  that 
encyclopedic  collection  of  jests,  Pauli^s  Schimpf  und 
EfTist.^^    This  version  is  important  enough  to  be  worth 

'"'Der  Deifel  und  der  Omtmonn,"  Noch  Feierohmda,  i  (1804), 
03-97,  which  is  conveniently  reprinted  in  Dllhnhardt,  HeimatkVinge 
auB  deutschen  Cfauen,  n,  Aus  Rebenfiur  und  Waldeagrund,  Leipzig, 
1902,  pp.  93-96. 

"  £d«  H.  Oesterley,  Stuttgart,  1866,  p.  63,  No.  81,  cf.  notes,  p.  482, 
mod,  in  Bobertag,  yierhundert  BchwMee  des  9eo1ufehntm  Jahrhun- 
dert9   (Beatsche  Naiional-Iitterator,  zziv),  p.  64. 
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reprinting  here,  for  a  number  of  other  tellings  derive 
directly  from  it 

£28  gieng  vf  ein  mal  ein  statknecht  uberfelt  in  ein  dorff,  vnd  wolt 
schuld  ynziehen  yon  einein  bauren.  Da  kam  der  tOfTel  zti  im  in  eina 
bauren  weiaz,  und  giengen  also  mit  einander.  Da  sie  also  durch  ein 
dorff  giengen,  da  weint  ein  kind  und  ward  die  muter  fast  comig  und 
sprach.  Nun  schrei  das  dich  der  tdffel  bolen  mtisz.  Der  statknecht 
sprach  zu  dem  ttiffel,  li5rstu  nit  das  man  dir.da  ein  kind  gibt, 
warumb  nimstu  es  nit.  Der  tflfel  sprach,  der  muter  ist  nit  emst, 
sie  ist  zornig.  Sie  kamen  weiter,  da  was  ein  groez  hert  saw  vff  don 
feld,  da  was  ein  saw  weit  neben  vsz  gelauffen,  das  der  hirt  lieff  und 
sie  wider  herumb  treib,  imd  sprach  das  dich  der  tWel  hoi  aller  saw. 
Der  statknecht  sprach  aber  zu  dem  ttLffel,  das  gibt  man  dir  ein  saw, 
wanunb  holestu  sie  nit.  Der  ttLffel  sprach,  was  wolt  ich  mit  der  saw 
tkun,  wan  ich  sie  nem,  so  mdst  sie  der  arm  hirt  bezalen.  Sie  kamen 
bisz  an  den  hoff,  da  der  statknecht  gelt  solt  heischen,  da  stund  der 
buer  in  der  schUren  und  trasch,  da  er  den  statknecht  sahe  kumen, 
da  sprach  er  wolher  in  aller  ttlffel  namen,  das  dich  der  tttfifel  holen 
mtlsz.  Der  ttlffel  sprach  zu  dem  statknechten,  h^Jrest  du  was  der 
buer  sagt,  dem  ist  emst,  darumb  mustu  mit  mir,  und  furt  in  dahin. 
Dartunb  so  bedOrffen  gar  wol  die  statknecht  und  dy  schuldf (Jgt,  das 
sie  sich  segnen  war  sie  kumen  pfand  vsz  zu  tragen  oder  schuld  zu 
heischen,  was  sie  offt  vnd  dick  dem  tfiffel  gegeben  werden. 

A  clumsy  iuBertion  in  tiie  1532  edition  of  the  Eulen* 
Spiegel  chapbook,  the  91st  tale,  "Wie  Vlenspi^el  zu 
Berlin  ein  b&tel  oder  statknecht  ward,  und  het  ein  grossen 
lust  den  bauren  gelt  oder  pfand  auszutragen,"  is  borrowed, 
probably  through  some  intermediary,  from  Pauli.^®  The 
story,  which  is  not  found  in  the  editions  of  the  chapbook 
prior  to  1532,  is  an  intruder  in  the  Eulenspi^gel  cycle 
and  has  no  place  in  that  scamp's  life — indeed  it  is  inserted 
as  an  afterthought  when  the  hero  has  written  his  will,  and 
its  effectiveness  as  a  story  is  totally  destroyed  by  the  effort 
to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  biographical,  anecdotal 
novel  for  whose  hero  the  author  has  prepared  anotiber 

^J.  M.  Lappenburg,  Dr.  Thonuu  Mwmers  UlenBpiegel,  Leipzig, 
1854,  pp.  142-143,  Historie  xovi. 
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dwth.    Except  for  the  alteration  of  lihe  Gonduding  episode 
the  changeB  are  trivial;  they  BUggest,  however,  that  the 
reviser  of  the  chapbook  derived  the  story  from  an  oral 
traditioii  dependent  on  Paidi  rather  than  from  the  Schimpf 
vfnd  Ernst  directly.     For  example,  i!he  Devil  says  he  is 
seaxtiiing  for  a  hidden  treasure,  which  he  promises  to 
share  with  Eulenspiegel — ^no  hint  of  this  pointless  addi- 
tion occurs  in  Pauli.    The  hero  of  the  chapbook  of  course 
must  not  be  defeated  even  by  the  Devil,  and  accordingly 
the  author  extricates  himself  and  his  hero  from  the  serious 
complication  which  the  story  involves  by  a  feeble  enough 
stratagem:  at  the  critical  moment  Eulenspiegel  declares 
that  he  has  had  enough  of  the  Devil's  company  and  invites 
him  to  appear  before  the  bailiff.*® 

The  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  incidents  which 
characterizes  Pauli's  tale  occurs  in  two  folk-tales,  one 
from  Pomerania  and  one  from  Ireland,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  two  stories  have  any  connec- 
ti<m  with  the  earlier  one.  The  Pomeranian  folk-tale*^ 
is  long  but  skilfully  told.  Its  similarity  to  the  narrative  of 
der  Strieker  is  as  striking  as  it  is  inexplicable.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  persistence  of  the  story  in  oral  tradition  as 
independent  of  the  line  of  descent  in  exemplum  literature 

'Von  der  Hagen  in  his  introductory  remarks  on  tiie  Strieker's 
tale  eites  a  dialect  text  publifllied  by  Schmeiller  {Die  Mundarten 
Bayema  grammaiiach  dargeaiellt,  Munich,  1821,  p.  447)  as  proof 
that  the  story  was  stiU  current  among  the  folk.  He  did  not  observe 
that  SchmeUer's  version  is  nothing  more  than  a  transliteration  of 
Pauli  into  iiis  vernacular  of  Aschffenburg.  Consequently  fichmeUer's 
tfloct  is  an  unsatisfactory  witness  to  tlm  existence  of  the  story  in 
current  Iradition.  Other  descendants  of  Pauli's  text  which  I  have 
nut  seen  are  mentioned  above  (Kote  1,  Nos.  2  and  5)  and  I  suspect 
tiwt  some  of  the  other  instances  there  given  may  be  traced  back  to 
the' jest-book. 

«  «  Der  Bichter  und  der  Teuf el,"  Jahn,  VothMagen  was  Pommem, 
Stettin,  1888,  pp.  318-320,  No.  401. 
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has  already  been  suggested  and  the  resemblances  of  this 
Pomeranian  tale  to  der  Strieker's  story  are  more  signifL- 
oant  and  speak  more  strongly  in  the  favor  of  such  persist- 
ence than  does  any  other  evidence.  The  fact  that  this 
folk-tale  resembles  the  Middle  High  German  version  in 
its  detail  rather  than  Panli's  jest  indicates  pretty  clearly 
that  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  incidents  is,  at  least 
in  this  instance,  accidental  and  not  indicative  of  the  folk- 
tale's origin.  In  the  Pomeranian  tale  the  cause  of  the 
widow's  enmity  toward  the  judge  is  explained  and  our 
sympathy  is  enlisted  on  her  side  from  the  banning — a 
procedure  which  argues  for  a  somewhat  Changed  view  of 
courts  and  lawyers,  for  in  the  versions  we  have  already 
seen  one's  feelings  are  supposed  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
be  hostile  to  the  agents  of  justice. 

After  the  father  of  seven  children  hM  died,  the  widow  struggles  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  When  she  is  unahle  to  supply  a  laborer  for 
the  estate  on  which  she  Uves>  as  is  required  by  the  owner,  he  induoea 
a  yenal  judge  to  dispossess  her  of  her  cow  and  to  evict  her.  Bat 
after  a  few  years  when  her  children  have  grown  larger  and  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  f amUy  she  feels  able  to  buy  another  cow  and 
goes  to  the  annual  fair  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  same  day  the  judge  rises  early  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air.  After  admiring  himself  in  the  mirror  and  priding  himself  on 
his  power  in  the  neighborhood  he  goes  out.  At  the  city  gate  he 
meets  a  gentleman  who  is  dressed  in  equal  splendor.  The  stranger 
passes  him  without  a  word  of  greeting  and  the  judge,  irate  at  this 
discourtesy,  calls  him  to  account  and  demands  his  name.  He  ogdl- 
fesses  himself  to  be  the  Devil,  who  is  aUowed,  he  says,  to  take  his 
due  on  that  day.  The  judge  is  curious  to  see  what  the  Devil  will 
claim  and,  thinking  that  the  DevU  always  acts  unjustly,  never 
considers  himself  in  danger  in  offering  to  accompany  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  judge's  suggestion  the  DevU  wiU  not  take  a  restless 
child  from  its  mother  nor  a  troublesome  pig  which  a  peasant  is 
driving  to  market.  As  they  enter  the  market-place  the  widow  who 
has  just  bought  a  cow  sees  the  judge  and  recalls  how  he  had  once 
before  robbed  her  of  another  cow.  In  righteous  fear  and  anger  she 
prays  that  the  DevU  might  take  the  judge.  "  At  once  he  seijEed  his 
companion  by  the  hair  and  flew  away  through  the  air  with  him." 
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Knortz   reports  a  fiimilar  tale  iroai  Ireland,  whioh 
^)e^iia  with  a  wager  between  the  Devil  and  a  tax-collector 
&s  to  which  of  them  would  on  the  foUowing  day  receive  a 
vdhmtary  gift  of  greater  value.^*    It  is  therefore  rather 
out  of  keeping  with  this  introductory  episode  for  the  tax* 
collector  to  call  his  companion's  attention  to  a  woman  who 
cones  her  lazy  datighter  for  lying  in  bed  or  to  a  man  who 
18  cobbling  his  shoes  and  curses  his  swine  instead  of  driv- 
ing them  out  of  the  crops.     The  story  concludes  in  the 
usual  f addon:  toward  evening  they  enter  a  house  where 
the  tax-collector  seems  to  be  well-known^  since  its  owner 
on  seeing  him  at  once  calk  on  the  Devil.     The  latter 
without  listening  to  any  remonstrances  thrusts  the  tax- 
collector  into  his  sack  and  marches  on  with  a  contented 
smile. 

In  both  of  the  foregoing  groups  the  incident  of  the 
weeping  diild  has  been  present.  A  Swedish  folk-tale^' 
seems  to  have  omitted  that  incident  by  inadvertence,  for 
in  other  particulars  the  story  is  identical  in  outline  with 
those  which  have  been  described.  Here  the  Devil  refuses 
a  cow  and  a  pig  and  then  bears  off  a  bailiff  because  the 
peasant's  curse  is  meant  in  earnest 

The  third  distinct  form  of  the  story  appears  first  in  a 
Ifeistergesang  of  Hans  Sadis.  There  is  no  other  literary 
version  of  this  f orm,  but  it  is  still  current  among  the  folk 
in  northern  Germany  and  Denmark.  In  it  there  are  but 
two  incidents,  both  of  which  are  already  familiar :  namely, 
the  Devil  first  refuses  the  weeping  child  and  then  bears 
off  his  companion.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
this  form  is  a  corruption  and  contraction  of  the  longer 

'^  IrlSndUche  M^chen,  Zlirich,  1886,  p.  18,  Na  11,  ''Der  Teufel 
und  der  SteaerempAnger.'' 

"Bondeson,  Svenaha  folktagor^  Stockholin,  1882,  No.  68,  pp.  204- 
206,  ^  LftDsmaimen  och  gamle  far." 
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forms  or  an  earlier  and  simpler  telling  of  llie  story^ 
although  I  incline  to  the  former  opinion.  Hans  fiadid 
entitles  his  composition  "  Der  procurator.'^  T 

In  a  tavern  on  the  road  to  Regensburg  the  Devil  announOes  himself 
by  observing  regretfidly  on  hearing  a  mother^s  curse: 

Ey,  lanter  mueter  fluec^  das  sint, 
Der  kainer  get  von  heroiea. 

Empty-handed  he  and  the  lawyer  go  on  and  lit  tiie  city  gate  the  Je^ 
whom  the  lawyer  is  seeking  catches  sight  of  his  enemy  and  Ays  at 
once,  "  Das  dich  der  dewffel  hole  I ''  The  lawyer  cites  his  compajaion's 
hesitancy  of  the  night  before,  but  in  vain.  The  worthy  cobbler 
concludes  with  the  pious  wish  that  all  false  lawyers  might  be  so 
treated.** 

Of  tlie  folk-versions  of  this  form  of  the  story  the  first 
to  be  published  was  that  noted  by  Woeste  in  Iserlohn  in 
the  Grafschaft  Mark.^^  It  offers  little  for  comment.  Like 
Knortz's  Irish  tale  it  begins  with  the  offer  of  a  bet:  the 
Devil  wishes  to  wager  with  the  executor  that  he  will  be 
the  first  to  get  his  prey.  The  man  says  he  is  likely  at  any^ 
moment  to  see  something  to  distrain.  He  thinks  his 
companion  has  won  when  the  woman  offers  the  Devil  her 
child,  but  she  jftiuts  the  door  in  the  Devil^s  face  when  he 
comes  to  claim  it.  When  an  old  woman  curses  lihe  execu- 
tor, the  Devil  says,  "Diiem  weiwe  es  et  de&ut-aimst. 
Kuem  met,  kumpan.'* 

JTwo  analogous  Danish  folk-tales  are  published  by  Eyald 
Tang  Eristensen.  The  first  and  longer  has  no  character^ 
istie  details,  except,  as  is  peihaps  worth  noting,  that  the 
Devil  follows  the  Ladefoged  instead  of  accompanying 
him;   under  the  circumstances   the   unfortunate   man's 

"^Goetze  and  Drescher,  Bwmlicke  Fabeln  und  Bchwdnke  van  Hans 
Saohs,  m  (Halle,  1000),  179-180,  No.  78  {Neudrucke,  clxiv-Clxzvi) . 

"Kuhn,  Bagen,  Oehrauche  und  M^chen  aua  Westfalen,  Leipzig, 
1859,  n,  225-^6,  Anhang:  Mftrchen,  Ko.  S,  '']>er  Teufei  und  der 
Executor." 


^    - 
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anxiety  ^woi]dd  Haturally  be  mereased.^®    TIhe  iTliorter  one 
ia  brief  eAoxi^  to  tmsfilate : 

One  day  tl^e  Devil  and  a  steward  went  out  to  attach  the  property 

«(  a  farvifir.    They  passed  a  woman  who  was  picking  vermin  from 

\m  dkild's  li^ad  and  tl^  ohild  wa«  weeping  and  screaming.    Then 

the  woman  said  in  anger,  "Would  the  Devil  had  you,  you  naughty 

diild!  "    The  steward  and  his  companion  went  on  and  came  to  a 

poor  woman  to  whose  property  the  steward  laid  claim.    Then  she 

became  angry  and  said,  ''  Would  the  Devil  had  you  I  "    So  the  Devil 

took  the  steward.    The  latter  in  anger  asked  why  he  did  not  take 

the  child.    '*No"  said  he,  ''the  first  woman  meant  no  iU  with  her 

wish,  but  the  other  meant  hers  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.'"* 

A  version  is  reported  from  Oldenbnrg  in  which  a  demon 
of  the  lower  mythology,  a  "W&lriderske,"  ^®  replaces  the 
lawyer  (steward).  The  change  is  not  a  felicitous  one;  for 
the  "  Walriderske  "  should  presumably  be  an  ally  rather 
than  the  prey  of  the  Devil.^* 

There  remain  three  versions  of  the  story  which  do  not 
fall  readily  into  any  of  the  precedLog  groups,  one  each 
from  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

A.  F.  E.  Langbein,  a  facile  versifier  who  enjoyed  a 
great  vogue  in  Germany  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago, — ^his  phrase  "  Als  Grossvater  Grossmutter  nahm ''  is 
still  remembered, — combines  a  new  episode  of  lie  peasant 
who  curses  his  horse  with  that  of  the  weeping  child.'^  His 

'^Danake  8hjafmt€3€tgn,  Forste  Samling,  Aarhus,  1900,  §48,  "Det 
mente  de  af,''  pp.  103-104,  f  148. 

"Ibid.,  p.  104,  §49. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  this  creature,  perhaps  most  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  English  night-mare,  can  be  connected  with  the 
Norse  Valkyries  (cf.  Weinhold,  Die  deuUchen  Frauen,  i,  43,  and  for 
a  contrary  opinion,  Siebs,  Zs.  des  Ver.  fwr  Volkah.,  m  [1893],  392). 

*Ii.  IStrackerjan,  Aherglauhe  und  Bagen  aus  dem  Herzogium 
Oldenburg,  zweite  erweiterte  Ausgabe  yon  Karl  Willoh,  i  (Oldenburg, 
1909),  479-480.  This  tale  does  not  occur  in  the  first  edition.  It  is 
smnmariJEed  by  Andrae,  Beiblati  zwr  AngUa,  xxvn  (1916),  80-87. 

»**Der  Adrokat  und  der  Bothmantel,"  Wa^mtliohe  Bchriften,  Stutt- 
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lively  narrative  is  a  literary  effort  of  some  interest  and 
for  this  reason  I  may  analyze  it  at  greater  length. 

A  lawyer  is  sent  on  an  errand  of  extortion  by  "ein  alter  Mam- 
monsknecht/'  who  has  already  made  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
loan  in  question.  This  usurer,  who  unfortunately  is  not  punished, 
says: 

Mein  Sflnunchen  bei  dem  Kerl  ist  hin; 

Denn  er  hat  nur  ein  Nest 

YoU  Kinder  und  sonst  nichts  darin, 

Was  sich  versilbem  ULsst. 

Die  Schlappe  wurmt  mich  auch  nicht  sehr; 
Denn — ^unter  uns  gesagtl — 
Ich  haV  ihm  wohl  schon  dreifach  mehr 
Prosentchen  abgeplagt. 

The  lawyer's  meeting  with  the  Devil  is  amusiAg.  This  cringing 
miscreant  (not  the  arrogant  figure  we  have  seen  elsewhere)  is 
flattered  when  a  distinguished  stranger  in  a  red  doak  reoogninea 
his  fawning  greeting: 

Im  nftchsten  Wald,  den  er  durchstrich, 
Bot  sich  ein  fremder  Mann, 
Den  einem  reichen  Kauze  glich, 
Ihm  Kum  Gefahrten  an. 

Ein  rother  Mantel  fldes  um  ihn 
Vom  Kopf  bis  auf  den  Fuss, 
Und  seinen  Tressenhut  zu  zieh'n, 
Vergass  er  ganz  beim  Gruss. 

Der  Bechtsmann  dachte:  Sicherlich 
Ist  das  ein  reicher  Herr; 
Denn  er  ist  grob. — ^Auf,  zeige  dich 
Ihm  desto  hSflicher  I 

Ihm  sey,  wird  er  nur  dein  Ellient, 
6ein  Bauemstolz  erlaubtl — 
60  dachte  M&y,  und  riss  behends 
Sein  Deckelchen  yom  Haupt. 


gart,  1836,  n,  208-225.  It  first  appeared  in  his  Feierahende  (1794). 
lEL  Jess  {Langhein  und  seine  yerserz&hlungen,  Berlin,  1902,  pp.  42- 
43)  thinks  Langbein  may  have  combined  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara's 
story  with  Chaucer's  Friar'a  Tale;  but  this  conjecture  is  undemon- 
strable. 
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He  is  evea  more  affected  by  tlie  admiration  that  the  stranger  pro- 
fesses to  have  for  him,  **  dn  Spiegel  mid  ein  6tem  der  Adyokaten," 
snd  readily  assents  to  the  stranger's  wish  to  accompany  him.  Only 
▼hen  his  companion  is  miable  to  keep  pace  and  shows  the  cause — 
a  horse's  hoof— does  M&y  cross  himself  and  mutter  a  prayer.  Now 
the  Devil  seizes  his  protdg^,  who  would  gladly  escape,  and  drags  him 
a  hundred  paces  until  he  is  ready  to  walk  alone: 

Papechen  PferdefOssler  zog 
lEieraof  sein  SShnlein  fort, 
Das  krumm  sich  wie  ein  Sprenkel  bog, 
Und  Zeter  schrie  und  Mord. 

So  dauerte  die  Schlepperei 

Wohl  hundert  Schritte  lang. 

Bann  sagte  M&v:  ''Lasst  mich  nur  frei: 

Ich  gehe  sonder  Zwang." — 

In  mortal  fear  the  lawyer  points  out  the  horse  which  a  farmer  curses 
and  a  weeping  child,  but  for  these  the  Devil  has  not  the  least  desire. 
At  the  debtor's  door  the  lawyer  displays  his  habitual  pitilessness 
idule  the  Devil  locks  on  with  approvaL  After  the  lawyer  has 
rejected  the  pleas  of  the  peasant  for  mercy  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
wife,  the  peasant  curses  him,  ''Der  Teufel  hoP  euch  doch!  "  This 
wish  the  Devil  accepts  at  its  face  value. 

A  version  which  oontains  some  unfamiliar  episodes  has 
reoently  been  taken  down 'in.  eastern  France.'^  It  is 
briefly  as  follows: 

A  bailiff  who  is  walking  about  in  the  fresh  air  recognizes  the  Devil 
snd  crosses  himself,  but  when  he  sees  that  this  is  unavailing  he 
accosts  the  Devil  and  asks  his  business.  The  Devil  explains  that  he 
is  allowed  to  seise  anything  of  which  some  one  should  say,  "The 
Devil  take  you."  They  walk  on  together  and  before  long  they  see  a 
peasant  and  his  wife  who  are  trying  to  drive  two  oxen  hitched  to  a 
plow.  The  young  tmtrained  animals  cause  the  woman  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  the  man  swears  shockingly.  Finally  he  says,  ''May 
the  Devil  take  you!  "  The  bailiff  stops  for  a  moment  as  if  in  inquiry, 
bat  the  Devil  says  there  is  nothing  for  him  here.  Nor  wiU  be  take 
two  women  who  are  offered  him  by  their  employer,  nor  beasts  offered 


^C.  Boussey,  Contea  papukArea  reoueUUa  d  Bowmois  (Canton  de 
IWe-sur-le-Bonbfl,  arrondissement  de  Beaume-les-Dames) ,  Paris, 
1894^  pp.  120-126,  No.  xm,  "Le  Diable  d'avec  lliuissier." 
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him  by  herdamen,  nor  children  offered  him  by  their  mothers.  The 
situation  worries  the  bailiff  and  he  rejoices  to  find  himself  near  the 
end  of  his  journey,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  small  moimtain.  His 
companion  apparently  goes  on  alone,  but  in  fact  hides  behind  a  pilQ 
of  faggots  to  listen  to  what  will  happen.  Two  women  in  the  hut  beat 
the  bailiff  and  driye  him  out  into  the  road  with  curses.  At  once  the 
Devil,  bearing  his  huge  iron  fork,  comes  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment and  spears  the  bailiff. 

A  lihird  version  of  tte  tale  is  that  with  which  Chaucer^s 
Friar  irritates  the  Somnour^  making  thus  a  humorous 
interlude  in  the  discussion  of  marriage  on  the  roacTTo^ 
Canterbury.  According  to  tlie  classification  here  employed, 
the  tale  is  composed  of  but  two  episodes:  a  carter  curses 
his  horse  and  an  old  woman  curses  a  somnour  for  an  unde- 
served insult.    But  Skeat's  comment  is  hardly  correct : 

This  Tale  furnishes  an  admirable  example  of  Chaucer's  method; 
the  mere  outline  of  the  story  is  little  altered,  but  the  mode  of  telling 
it  gives  it  a  new  spirit  aad  quiet  touches  of  humour  are  abundant 
throughout." 

One  cannot  justly  say  that  "  the  mere  outline  of  the  story 
is  little  altered/^  when  Chaucer's  source  is  unknown  and 
his  tale  is  l^e  most  original  in  outline  and  selection  of 
incident  of  all  thirty  versions.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  few  tales  which  have  enjoyed  any 
currency  among  tihe  folk  or  literary  people  exhibit  a  more 
dreary  uniformity  than  does  this  tale  of  tihe  Devil  and  -flie 
Advocate. 

Of  these  last  three  versions  Langbein's  poem  is  peiliaps 
a  literary  rif  acimento,  or  represents  an  oral  corruption  of 
the  type  found  in  der  Strieker's  tale.  The  French  folk- 
tale is  too  remotely  analogous  to  be  classifiable.  Chaucer's 
Frid/s  Tale,  too,  has  peculiarities  whiob  distinguiA  it 

^Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  m  (Oxford,  1900),  451. 
See  a  more  detailed  criticism  in  Root,  The  Poetry  of  Chaucer,  pp. 
244  ff.  Modernisations  of  Chaucer's  tale  ar^  cited  by  Lounsbury 
{Studies  in  Chaucer,  m,  100,  217,  223). 
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from  tall  other  redaetioiifl.  It  may  remarked,  however, 
that  dijDBe  three  liave  one  incident  in  common :  the  cursing 
.of  a  beast  a£  burden ;  and  though  the  significance  of  this 
similarity  is  not  quite  clear,  certainly  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  imply  any  close  relationship.  The  incident  oould.be 
invented  easily  enougb — or  for  that  matter  it. could  be 
observed  on  any  bighroad.  Its  occurence  has  already 
been  remarked  in  one  of  the  more  independent  versions  of 
^  the  story,  Sporgel's  Thuringian  dialect  tale,  where  the 

narrator  eftfeows  a  mite  more  ingenuity  than  most  of  those 
who  !have  bandied  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  interrelationB  of  ibe  different  groupe 
into  wbich  the  story  of  the  Devil  and  the  Advocate  falk, 
it  is  dear  that  the  one  represented  by  the  tale  in  Pauli's 
Schimpf  und  Ernst  is  a  corruption  of  the  exemplum  of 
Oaesariufl  and  its  congeners:  the  climactic  arrangement 
(cursing  of  the  sow,  the  child,  and  the  lawyer)  is  so 
obvious  and  so  logical  that  an  interchange  of  the  first  two 
episodes  can  only  be  due  to  an  unskilful  and  unapprecia- 
tive  narrator.  There  is  bardly  a  possibility  that  Pauli 
preserves  an  older  form  ^ich  has  been  improved  upon 
by  others.  The  question  then  arises:  is  the  long  form 
(sow,  child,  lawyer)  or  the  short  form  (child,  lawyer) 
the  earlier  in. the  story's  history?  On  the  basis  of  the 
known  texts  one  mig|ht  conclude  that  the  longer  form  is 
the  older,  for  it  was  the  first  to  be  written  down  and  it 
is  and  has  been  the  more  widely  distributed.  Yet  tbe 
existence  of  a  widely  circulated  fable  whidi  has  some 
similarity  to  the  shorter  form  might  possibly  be  alleged  on 
the  other  side.  For  comparison  I  give  it  as  it  is  found  in 
Caxton's  Fables  of  ^sop: 

Men  ought  not  by  byleue  on  al  maner  spyrjrtes/As  reheroetli 
this  fable  of  an  old  woman  /  which  said  to  her  child  bioauae  that  it 
wept  /  oerteynly  if  thow  wepst  ony  more  / 1  shal  make  the  to  be  ete 
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of  the  wul£/ &  the  wulf  heryng  this  old  woman / «bode  styll  to  fore 
the  yate/ft  suppoeed  to  haue  eten  the  old  womans  child /&  by 
cause  that  the  wulf  had  boo  longe  taryed  there  that  he  was  hongry  / 
he  retomed  and  went  ageyne  in  to  the  wood /And  the  shewulf 
demaunded  of  hym/why  hast  thow  not  broght  to  me  some  mete/ 
And  the  wulf  ansuered  /  by  cause  /  that  the  old  woman  hath  begy  led 
me  /  the  whiche  had  promysed  to  me  to  gyue  to  me  her  child  for  to 
haue  ete  hym  /  And  at  the  laste  I  hadde  hit  not  /  And  therf ore  men 
ought  in  no  wyse  to  trust  the  woman /And  he  is  wel  a  fole  that 
setteth  his  hope  and  truste  in  a  woman /And  therf  ore  truste  them 
not  /  and  thow  shalt  do  as  the  sage  and  wyse."* 

It  would  not  require  much  ingenuity  to  transpose  this 
stoiy  of  the  nurse  and  the  wolf  with  the  gtory  of 
the  devil,  the  weeping  child,  and  the  lawyers.  Some 
fables  seem  to  have  passed  through  such  a  process.'^ 

"Joseph  Jacobs,  The  Fables  of  JBsap,  London,  1889,  n,  216,  cf. 
notesy  I,  258-259  (the  references  include  paraUels  to  the  fable,  the 
tale  discussed  in  this  article,  one  in  the  Diaoiplina  ClericaUs,  and  a 
fourth  narrative  [Pauli,  No.  90].  See  also  B.  Waldis,  Eaopua  (ed. 
Tittmann,  Leipzig,  1882,  i,  127-128),  Bk.  i,  c.  86.  Compare  another 
tale  in  Pauli,  Schimpf  and  Emai,  p.  68,  No.  90,  and  the  yaluable 
notes,  p.  483  (with  a  similar  confusion  in  the  citations) ;  cf.  Lave- 
not,  *'  Le  Voleur  et  le  Diable,"  Ref>ue  des  traditions  popvlairea,  Tin 
(1893),  217.  A  tale  in  the  DisoipUna  ClerioaUa,  "De  bobus  lupo 
promissis  a  rustico  vulpisque  iudicio,"  is  sometimes  cited  as  an 
analogue,  but  it  is  rather  refuote;  on  it  see  Jacobs,  i,  SS66  {Fables  of 
Alfonce,  ix) ;  Bolte's  notes  to  ''Die  fabel  von  dem  pawren,  wolff 
vnd  fdechs,''  Goetse,  B^tliohe  Fahetn  wad  BohwIMce  von  Hans 
Bachs,  n  (Halle,  1894),  4-7,  No.  202  {Neudrucke,  cxix) ;  and 
Ghauvin,  Bihliographie  des  ouvrages  arahes,  m  (1898),  78,  No.  57, 
and  nc  (1905),  80-31,  No.  21. 

**  E.  g.,  the  fable  of  a  division  of  crops  whM'ein  the  fox  cheats  the 
wolf  repeatedly  is  often  told  of  a  peasant  and  the  deviL  The  story 
is  briefly  as  foUows:  The  fox  and  the  wolf  agree  to  share  a  erop 
which  is  to  be  planted.  The  fox  plants  grain  and  gives  the  wolf  the 
lower  half.  The  next  year  the  wolf  demands  the  upper  half  and  the 
fox  plants  a  vegetable.  For  references  see  Andrae,  Romanisdhe 
Forschungen,  xvi  (1904),  326;  H,  Parker,  ViUage  Folk-Tales  of 
Ceylon,  i,  322;  Polivka,  Archiv  fUr  slavische  Phihlogie,  XXI,  276, 
No.  73;  ibid.,  xxn,  306,  No.  206;  WtUische,  Der  Bagenkreis  vom 
geprellten  Teufel,  p.  70,  etc 
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But  it  is  neither  demonstrable  nor  obvioiifl  that  a  similar 
transformation  produced  the  story  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
DsTil.  Perliaps  a  su^estion  of  the  fable  appears  in  the 
Westphalian  tales  taken  down  by  Woeste,  in  which  alone 
of  all  the  variants  the  Devil  makes  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
child.  But  thifl  similarity  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
significance,  and  the  incident  in  the  German  tale  is  a 
natural  enough  variation. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  bring  tfhe  three  anomalous  tales 
under  one  roof  with  the  others.  The  episode  of  the  carter 
(or  ploughman)  cursing  his  beasts,  whidh  they  have  in 
common,  would  suggest  itself  so  readily  that  (as  I  have 
said)  it  is  venturesome  to  argue  any  relationship  from  it 
To  be  sure,  Langbein's  **Der  Advokat  und  der  Botih- 
mantel "  helps  in  a  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  these 
tales  and  the  (so-to-say)  canonical  forms  of  the  story,  for 
it  contains  the  episode  of  the  weeping  child,  which  is  the 
most  stable  component  of  tiie  story.  Probably  it  is,  as  I 
have  suggested,  a  variation  of  the  usual  form,  of  whidi 
the  Frendh  folk-tale  may  be  a  still  more  remote  descendant. 
Chaucer's  Friar's  Tale  remains  without  a  dose  analogue,^ 
and  without  any  suggestion  of  its  immediate  origin;  one 
cannot  hope  at  present  to  determine  whetiber  the  curious 
shape  it  takes  is  wholly  Chaucer's  own  resbaping  of  an 
exemplum  or  whether  it  is  in  large  measure  the  result  of^ 
oral  transmission. 

Abohsb  Tatlob. 


III.— THE  POLITICS  OP  THE  QBEATEB 

ROMANTIC  POETS 

Political  controversy  and  partisan  feeling  were  inti- 
matdy  blended  with  the  literature  of  England  during 
what  we  call  loosely  the  Bomantic  Period.  The  views  of 
individual  authors  have  been  treated  here  and  there  by 
their  biographers;  but  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
generalize  or  draw  conclusions  from  tiie  several  political 
attitudes  of  the  poete^  who,  the  forming  no  school  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  were  nevertheless  outstanding 
figures  in  the  same  liberal  movement  in  literature.  Some 
simple  conclusions,  drawn  from  a  study  of  these  men,  are 
presented  here;  and  in  the  presentation  of  tihis  material 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  correct  a  few  misunder- 
standings which  exist  regarding  their  political  relations. 
For  convenience^  the  poets  may  be  divided  into  tiiree 
groups :  the  conservative  yet  individual  men,  WordswortSi, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge;  the  Old  Tory,  Scott;  and  the 
more  or  less  radical  trio,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  For 
obvious  reasons  little  need  be  said  of  the  last-named  poet. 

Wordsworth,  Soutiiey,  and  Coleridge  may  be  considered 
together,  for  they  show  striking  similarities.  The  most 
noticeable,  perhaps,  is  an  early  republicanism,  revealed  in 
a  sympathy  for  France  during  the  early  nineties.  The 
later  changes  in  the  political  feeling  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  have  been  traced  by  a  number  of  able  scholars, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  retrace  them  here.  Of  Coleridge, 
the  remark  has  been  made,  '*  He  was  never  a  democrat, 
certainly  no  Jacobin ;''  ^  and  the  impression  seems  to  be 

^  Hancock,  French  Revolution  and  English  Poets,  N.  Y.,  1899,  p.  172. 
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^eral  tiiat  he  'was  somehow  less  a  republican  in  his  yontli 
than  Wordsworth  and  Southej.  This  impressioti  needs  to 
be  to  some  extent  corrected. 

In  the  &st  place,  too  mv^  hBs  been  made  of  Coleridge's 
own  statement  in  the  Friend  in  1818,  when  he  said  he  had 
never  been  a  oonyert  to  Jacobinical  principles.^    Again,  a 
oertain  attitade  appearing  in  his  two  addresses  to  the 
people  in  1795,  has  apparently  led  Professor  Hancock  to 
declare  that  Coleridge  took  a  position  on  the  fence  between 
the  upper  and  lower  dasses,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
divided  by  a  "  great  gulph.*' '    Kow  as  far  as  may  be 
determined  from  the  language  he  used,   Coleridge  did 
assume  a  difference  betwe^i  the  orders  of  society,  bat  it 
was  a  difFerence  in  general  intelligence  and  ability  to 
understand  the  intricacies  of  government.     Such  a  con- 
ception was  very  natural  and  a  common  one  in  that  day. 
Even  the  radical  Shelley  as  late  as  1817  saw  a  similar 
great  gulph,  which  made  universal  suffrage  a  hazardous 
experiment.^    Coleridge's  conception  of  society  in  1796 
does  not  prove  that  he  was  '^  no  democrat."    Indeed,  he 
saw  at  this  time  that  ^'  truth  might  best  be  diffused  among 
the  poor  by  one  who — ^uniting  the  zeal  of  a  Methodist  with 
the  views  of  a  philosopher — should  be  personally  among 
the  ]KX>r,  to  teach  them  their  duties  in  order  that  they 
might  be  susceptible  of  their  right."  ^ 

This  impression  that  Coleridge  was  less  a  republican 
in  his  early  years  than  the  other  two  poets  has  been 
fostered  by  Dowden,®  who  enlarges  on  the  poet's  own  state- 
ment    It  has  also  been  encouraged  by  the  biographer, 

'  Compile  Work9,  K.  Y.,  lS6d,  n,  203. 
*Bs»ay9  on  Hia  Own  Times,  London,  1850,  I,  12. 
^  Prose  Works,  London,  1880,  n,  296. 
^Bssays  on  Bis  Own  fimes,  i,  22. 
*  Studies  in  Lit^Mure,  London,  1^8,  p.  12, 
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BrandL^  The  latter  quotes  the  unpublished  Memorandum 
Book  o£  1798 — ^a  passage  which  contains  the  following 
words: 

To  give  the  oonmion  people  philoB<^hic  or  metaphysical  notionB, 
whether  of  Religioii  or  the  Principles  of  GoTemment,  is  evidently  to 
unfit  them  for  their  proper  station  in  the  Commonwealth  or  State. 
In  the  different  ranks  of  understanding  or  inteUectual  capacity  there 
must  he  that  of  vulgar  men,  as  weU  as  men  who  are  fit  for  public 
virtue  and  political  wisdom.  The  one  must  be  ruled  by  Superstition 
and  by  Law,  the  other  must  see  the  Principle  upon  which  men  are  to 
be  ruled.  But  to  give  the  ignorant  any  power,  however  mediate  or 
distant  in  the  government  of  the  State,  is  surely  to  depart  from  the- 
broad  rule  of  wisdom  learned  in  the  broad  experience  of  mankind.* 

Now  a  reference  to  the  manuscript  of  this  Memorandum 
Booh  in  the  British  Museum  shows  that  Coleridge  did  not 
write  this  passage  down  as  his  own  view  of  the  subject. 
Bather,  he  quoted  Hutton's  Investigation  of  the  Principles 
of  Knowledge,  VoL  ni^  648,  neither  indicating  that  he 
approved  or  disapproved  the  sentiment.  Yet  Brandl  uses 
this  as  an  expression  of  Coleridge's  opinion  at  the  time. 
It  is  possible  the  young  poet  jotted  down  the  quotation, 
intending  sometime  to  refute  it.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
reason  for  accepting  this  as  proof  that  he  was  less  a  repub- 
lican than  Wordsworth  or  Southey.  Three  years  earlier 
he  had  said  emphatically  that  Pitt's  assertion — "  The 
mass  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but 
obey  them" — was  a  base  calumny  on  mankind.®  He 
opposed  bitterly  the  Treasonable  Practices  Bill  and  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill  of  the  same  year.  In  1796  he 
publidied  his  W<Uchm4in  for  the  express  purpose  of 
"  crying  the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere."  He  openly 
opposed  the  government,  by  evading  the  stamp  tax  which 

*  Life  of  Coleridge,  London,  1S87,  p.  226. 

*B.  M.  Addit.  MS.  27901,  f.  47.    Beprinted  in  1886.    See  Aroh4io 
fUr  doe  Studiwn  der  neueren  Spraohen,  97,  p.  363. 

*  EnayB  on  Hie  Own  Timee,  i,  66. 
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it  imposed.  The  Waichiman,  it  should  be  noted;  was  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  the  stamp-evading  publications,  the 
'^Unstamped  Press,''  which  increased  in  numbers  and 
isfinence  until  the  'thirties.  Finally,  in  this  connection, 
we  cannot  fail  to  note  Coleridge's  intimacy  with  John 
Thelwall  as  late  as  1797. 

Other  selected  lines  fiK)m  the  Memorandum  Book 
in  the  British  Kuseum  show  how  little  Coleridge  had 
changed  by  1798,  and  indicate  that  if  not  a  Jacobin,  he 
was  to  some  important  degree,  at  least,  a  republican.  To 
illustrate,  take  these  fragmentary  notes: 


F.  9 — ^"Property,  intended  to  secure  to  every  man  the  produce  of 
bifl  toil — AS  at  present  instituted,  operates  directly  contrary  wise  to 
Uufl.    Nota  Bene.** 

F.  11 — "  Dne  to  the  staggerers  that  made  drunk  by  Power 
Forget  Thirst's  eager  Promise,  and  presume 
Bark  Dreamers  I  that  the  world  forgets  it  too/' 

**  Preventing  by  their  Bills  the  growth  of  the  human  mind — " 

'*  British  Constitation  —  giving  quite  a  safe  and  amusing  little 
(  )  for  Boyalty  to  play  witlL" 

F.  12 — ^"Continuance  of  the  war  likely  to  produce  an  abolition  of 
Property." 

F.  13—''  niey  teach  not  that  to  govern  weU  is  to  train  up  a  nation 
to  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  etc.  This  is  the  masterpiece  of  a  modem 
Politician,  how  to  qualify  and  mould  the  sufferance  and  subjection 
of  the  People  to  the  length  of  that  foot  which  is  to  tread  upon  their 
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**  Under  pretence  of  guarding  the  Sead  of  the  State,  there  are  Bills 
to  prevent  the  cutting  off  of  an  enormous  wen  that  grows  upon  it." 

F.  15 — "  Tis  the  time's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the  blind." 

F.  19 — ''A  state  of  Compulsion,  even  tho  that  Compulsion  be 
directed  by  perfect  Wisdom,  keeps  Mankind  stationary — ^for  when- 
ever it  is  withdrawn,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  they  have  yet  to  try  evil 
in  order  to  know  whether  or  no  it  be  good." 

F.  26 — "  God  shaU  cut  off  the  spirit  of  Princes— he  is  terrible  to 
the  Kings  of  the  Earth." 

F.  28 — ** iLike  a  mighty  giantess. 

Seized  in  some  travail  of  prodigious  birth, 
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Her  groittB  were  horrible:  but  OI  moat  fair 
The  Twing  the  huxe—JBqwiUty  and  Peace!  " 

i<.  29 — "At  Genoa  the  word  Liberty  is  engraved  on  the  chaina  of 
gaUey-slaves  and  the  doors  of  Prisona." 

iF.  53 — ^"By  obliging  everyone  always  to  do  that  which  to  hkn 
shall  seem  in  tiieir  present  tkse  and  circottistattces  eonduoiTe  to  the 
public  good;  or  by  enjoining  the  observation  of  some  d^^rminate 
Lawa»  which  if  universally  obeyed  would  produce  universal  happi- 
ness.'' 

The  truth  seems  to  be^  Coleridge  m  his  youth  was  much 
the  same  kind  of  republican  as  Wordsworth  and  Southey. 
The  fact  that  he  in  later  years  asserted  his  political  con- 
sistency should  not  be  taken  too  seriously^  for  Wordsworth 
and  Southey  did  the  same.  Altho  Wordsworth  signed  his 
letter  to  Bishop  Watson  (1793)  "  By  a  Eepublican,"  he 
maintained  in  1821  that  he  had  always  stuck  to  his  prin- 
ciples.^^ It  will  be  remembered  that  Southey,  likewise, 
whatever  apostacy  he  was  accused  of,  always  loudly  de- 
clared his  devotion  to  principle.  "It  is  the  world  that 
has  changed,  not  I,"  he  said.^* 

A  second  likeness  is  found  in  the  common  failure  of 
Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Coleridge  to  appreciate  domestic 
problems.  All  showed  interest  enough  in  questions  of 
foreign  politics,  and — even  in  later  years — ^unusual  indi- 
viduality for  Tories.  When  France  came  to  represent 
Tyranny  rather  than  Liberty,  all  three  turned  against  her, 
finally,  with  varying  degrees  of  acquiescence,  accepting 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  as  t^e  best  solution  of  the  inter- 
national difficulty.  All  three,  it  must  be  noted,  rejoiced  at 
the  rise  of  the  Spanish  people  against  the  French.  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  at  least,  opposed  England's  policy  with 
neutrals,  especially  America.  Southey  in  1828  pointed 
out  to  John  Murray,  publisher  of  the  Tory  Review,  the 

*•  Prose  Worka,  Ed.  of  Oroeort,  London,  1876,  ni,  268. 

^C.  C.  Southey,  Life  of  R4)hert  Southey,  London,  1860,  m,  22. 
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folly  of  tile  warfare  carried  on  against  the  young  republic ; 
and  at  Mnrray^s  request  wrote  what  was  the  first  avowed 
attempt  to  heal  the  wounded  feelings  of  abused  Ameri- 
eaus — a  conciliatory  review  of  Dwighfe  Travels  in  New 
England  and  New  Torh.^^ 

60  also,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  in  prose  and  poetry, 
had  mucJh  to  say  about  Liberty  in  tiie  abstract,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  direct  the  attention  of  Englishmen  away 
from  political  abuses  at  home  to  affairs  outside  the  British 
Isles.  But  on  domestic  matters  they  showed  a  common 
obstinacy  and  blindness,  even  if  this  attitude  was  modified 
by  the  personal  feeling  of  eadi.  Southey  wrote  long  and 
impressive  reviews  in  the  QuaHerly  on  matters  of 
domestic  concern,  usually  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
social  reformer  rather  than  a  partisan.  But  his  remedies 
for  the  ills  of  suffering  England  were  almost  invariably 
childish  and  absurd.  He  feared  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  Catholics  because  Bomanism,  like  Dissent,  endan« 
gered  the  very  foundation  of  English  institutions.  He 
wanted  no  change  in  the  Poor  Laws  which  would  take 
organized  charity  out  of  the  control  of  the  Established 
CSiurch.  Beform  of  Parliament,  he  believed,  would  be 
fatal  to  that  form  of  government  to  which  England  owed 
her  power  and  her  glory.^'  And  in  1829  he  said  the 
supremacy  of  popular  opinion  was  the  worst  evil  society 
was  threatened  with.^^  More  laws  rather  than  fewer  were 
needed.  '^  The  laws,  only  die  laws  can  save  us ! ''  was  his 
jeremiad  in  1817.^'  First  and  last,  his  panacea  for  the 
domestic  ailments  of  England  was  Christian  education-^ 
in  &e  Established  Churdi. 


"New  'HaTen,  1823.    Beviewed  in  Qiwrierly,  xxx,  1. 
^Qtiar,  Reo.^  xvi,  225. 
^BW  Thomae  More,  Londoiii,  1820, 1,  284. 
^Qtiar.  Bee.,  "xn,  511. 
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Coleridge,  altho  long  professing  to  recognize  England's 
guilt  in  the  conduct  of  her  wars  against  France,  after  his 
dhange  of  feeling  became  a  strong  Nationalist,  as  his 
poems  indicate.  In  his  leaders  in  the  Morning  Post  in 
1800,  he  showed  considerable  independence  and  liberality. 
Yet  in  the  Courier  in  1811,  he  wrote  only  of  the  Distillery 
Bill,  the  Bullion  Question,  criminal  laws — ^r^arding 
which  his  views  are  unimportant  here — and  of  Irish  Con- 
cessions, Beform,  change  in  the  Poor  Laws,  Com  Law 
Bepeal,  and  free  speech,  all  of  which  he  really  opposed 
at  this  time,  altho  he  carefully  recorded  his  protest  in  favor 
of  Beform,  conducted  "judiciously  and  on  sound  prin- 
ciples of  policy."  ^^  Coleridge's  leaders  show  him  at  this 
date  (1811)  generally  in  agreement  with  the  old  line 
Tories,  pooh-poohing  abuses  at  home,  while  he  urged  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  England  to  look  steadfastly 
at  foreign  affairs. 

Wordsworth,  altho  he  told  an  American  visitor  in  1833 
that  he  had  given  twelve  hours  of  thought  on  the  condi- 
tions and  prospects  of  society  to  one  given  to  poetry,^^  yet 
had  little  to  say  about  the  domestic  policies  of  his  country, 
and  when  he  did  speak,  revealed  himself  narrow  and 
hidebound.  On  practically  every  live  issue  after  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  he  was  either  silent  or  obstruc- 
tive. Often,  he  resorted  to  meaningless  evasions.  For 
instance,  he  saw  a  "  deeper  justice  "  in  maintaining  ihe 
severity  of  Ae  cruel  criminal  laws  in  1839 ;  ^®  he  praised 
the  Oxford  reformers  for  inspiring  the  age  with  a  "  deeper 
reverence,"  before  he  fully  understood  the  real  trend  of 
the  Oxford  movement ;  altho  he  professed  to  favor  freedom 

^  Essay  8  on  His  Oum  Times,  i,  xxv. 

^  Harper,  Life  of  WUUam  Wordsworth,  London,  1916,  n,  S85. 

^See  Sonnets  on  Punisbment  by  Death. 
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of  the  press,  lie  wished  for  freedom  thru  restrictions.^^ 
When  in  1829  he  opposed  lihe  New  Poor  Law  Act,  he  did 
flo  hecaose  he  thought  the  principle  of  parochial  relief, 
administered  by  the  upper  classes,  tended  to  elevate  rather 
than  debase  human  nature ;  *^  and  vote  by  ballot,  he 
opiK)6ed,  because  he  believed  it  would  encourage  bribery 
and  crime  at  the  elections.  These  ingenious  shifts  always 
left  Wordsworth  in  a  good  Tory  position.  He  "  stuck  to 
Ub  principles,"  to  be  sure.  But  somehow  he  managed  to 
interpret  those  principles  so  as  to  support  the  ultra-con- 
servative faction  in  politics.** 

A  third  general  similarity  which  groups  these  men  to- 
gether is  their  later  loyalty  to  the  Landed  Aristocracy  and 
l3ie  Church.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with  a  large  measure 
of  certainty  that  their  apparent  or  real  change  of  political 
face  and  the  obstinate  convictions  of  their  mature  years 
are  traceable  to  a  religious  bias — derived  partly,  it  may 
be,  from  their  faith  in  Burke. 

Conscience  should  be  the  basis  of  policy,  Southey  de- 
clared in  1829.*"  All  the  evils  of  society  arise  from  lack 
of  faith  in  Ood,  he  affirms  in  another  place.^*  Again,  he 
says,  &e  religion  of  England  is  the  great  charter  of  her 
intellectual  freedom ;  ^*  the  principle  of  non-conformity  in 
religion  is  very  generally  connected  with  political  discon- 
tent; again,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  religion  is 
the  basis  on  which  Civil  Government  rests.**^ 

Wordsworth  was  less  absurd  than  Southey.  He  was  a 
less  religious  man — less  bound  to  the  established  and  the 

^Pro9e  Works,  Ed.  of  Oroeart,  in,  270. 

•TWd.,!,  271ff. 

''See  ^Pk-otest  against  the  Ballot/'  PoemSy  Camb.  Ed.,  p.  761. 

^BW  Thomas  More,  London,  1829,  i,  134. 

"TWA,  I,  228.  •*  Ibid,,  i,  286. 

»/W<f.,n,  44. 
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ortliodox.  His  movement  toward  conformity  began  in 
1809  or  thereabouts.  In  his  pamphlet  on  the  Oonvention 
of  Cintra  he  is  found  conscious  of  a  divine  energy  moving 
*^  in  the  sacred  passions  of  a  people  sacrificing  tiiemselves 
for  freedom,  for  home,  for  religion."  Altho  much  of  his 
conservatism  on  domestic  affairs  may  be  accounted  for  by 
his  relations  with  Lord  Lonsdale,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
he  welcomed  Established  religion  more  and  more  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  State.  In  his  addresses  to  the  freeholders 
of  Westmoreland,  he  extolled  the  glorious  constitution  of 
Church  and  State,  and  asserted  that  '^  conscience  regu- 
lated by  expediency''  was  the  basis  of  England's  free 
government.** 

But  it  remained  for  Coleridge,  the  most  ardent  follower 
of  Burke,  to  make  the  most  of  this  underlying  principle. 
Coleridge,  like  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  wished  to  have 
all  nations  governed  by  the  laws  of  individual  conscience. 
This  is  the  most  consistent,  perhaps,  of  all  his  political 
theories — the  one  which  thruout  his  life  justified  his  claim 
of  political  constancy.  As  early  as  1794,  his  avowed  oppo- 
sition to  England's  war  against  France  was  based  on  reli- 
gious grounds  rather  than  immediate  eympatiiy  with  the 
Revolutionists.'^  In  his  two  Addresses  in  1795,  he  saw 
religion  the  only  means  universally  efficient  for  teaching 
the  laborer  his  duty  to  society.^'  Later  in  life,  recalling 
how  his  youthful  feelings  had  been  kindled  by  the  general 
revolutionary  conflagration,  and  then  how  in  disappoint- 
ment he  had  turned  to  pantisocratic  dreams,  he  said, 
"  What  I  dared  not  expect  from  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment and  whole  nations,  I  hoped  from  Bdigion  and  a 

*  Prose  Works,  Ed.  of  Grosart,  i,  219. 

''See  ReUgioua  Uusinga, 

"  Essays  on  Bis  Own  Times,  i,  22. 
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BmaU  company  of  chosen  indiyiduals.  •  .  /'  ^^  But  other 
works,  especially  the  Lay  Sermon  of  1817,  presenting  tihe 
Bihle  as  the  best  guide  to  political  skill  and  foresight^ 
make  the  attitude  of  his  mind  on  this  matter  unmkFtak- 
ahle.  It  is  well  known  that  religious  prejudice  prevented 
him  from  doing  justice  to  the  historians,  Hume  and 
Gibbon.  From  1795,  when  he  complained  that  the 
''  Aristocratic  Party  '^  did  not  like  a  man  better  for  his 
practical  Christianity,'^  to  the  close  of  his  life  when  he 
saw  in  the  Church  the  last  relic  of  English  nationality,  he 
was  in  this  belief  consistent  Beligious  principle  wbs  the 
basis  of  good  government'^ 

Finally,  a  fourth  trait  common  to  these  poets  was  a 
certain  romantic  individualism  in  politics;  and  the  influ- 
ence each  exerted  was  often  far  from  partisan.  Southey 
in  1808  loudly  declared  he  despised  all  parties.  He  was 
'^  of  the  great  school  of  Sidney  and  Milton  and  Hutdiin- 
son.  Public  morality  was  never  produced  in  any  other."  '* 
But  after  he  began  earning  the  larger  part  of  his  living 
from  the  Quarlerly  Review,  he  moved — so  his  son  tells 
us — closer  to  the  Old  Tory  position.*'  Southey  wrote 
many  notaible  political  articles  for  the  Qva/rterly.  In 
ih^e  political  papers  'he  handled  the  most  stirring  sub- 
jects of  the  day.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  more 
or  less,  it  is  easily  seen  that  Southey  was  hardly  ever  right, 
especially  on  matters  of  domestic  concern.  He  was  fre- 
quently not  in  conformity  with  Tory  interests,  and  for 

^CimpUie  Work$,  N.  Y.,  1863,  n,  203. 

*6ee  AtheMoewn,  fiat,  Hay  2,  1018. 

■  Omnia,  Oxford  Ed.,  1917,  p.  167. 

"See  O.  O.  Southey,  Life  of  Boheri  Southey,  London,  1850,  m,  183, 
and  Wa3rter,  Seleeiiotta  from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Bouthey,  London, 
1S43,  n,  106. 

"C.  O.  Southey,  Life  of  Robert  Bouthey,  in,  182. 
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that  reason  bitterly  complained  of  Gifford's  emascuUtiDg 
pen.  The  editor  was  obliged  constantly  to  cut  up  his 
articles  with  a  "  heavy  and  unsparing  hand.''  Southey 
was  often  more  hidebound  than  the  Ultra-Tories  whom  the 
Quarterly  represented;  sometinves  he  was  more  liberal 
than  the  Whigs.  But  in  spite  of  his  vagaries,  he  was 
allowed  to  express  his  views  in  the  Qtiarterly  for  many 
years,  since  he  was  almost  indispensable  as  its  foremost 
reviewer.  Lockhart,  the  editor  in  1827,  summed  up  the 
whole  matter  in  a  letter  to  Murray  when  he  said,  "  For  the 
actual  bustle  of  passing  politics  his  is  not  the  hand;  but 
he  is  continually  upholding  that  grave  character  and 
Christian  philanthropy  which  lends  effect  to  the  sharper 
diatribes  of  mere  worldly  intellects."  '* 

Wordsworth  was  the  least  individual  of  the  three.  The 
patronage  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  so  Professor  Harper  has 
shown,  curbed  the  expression  of  Wordsworth's  political 
views  to  the  extent  that  scarcely  anything  in  his  poetry  or 
prose,  in  later  years,  would  indicate  he  was  other  than  the 
most  orthodox  Tory  of  the  "  Ultra  "  faction. 

Coleridge's  politics  were  of  a  more  individual  quality 
during  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  as  a  leader  writer 
than  later.  In  nearly  all  these  newspaper  essays  he 
showed  good  sense  and  fairness,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
his  contributions  to  the  Morning  Post  in  1799-1800  gave 
that  paper  an  independent  flavor.  In  1811,  altho  writing 
for  the  Covrier,  he  called  the  reappointment  of  Ae  Duke 
of  York  a  national  insult — certainly  not  a  Tory  view.  He 
declared  the  Government  more  wrong  that  Carlisle,  when 
in  1819  the  latter  was  imprisoned  for  publishing  seditious 
literature.     At  least  once  in  later  years  he  was  found 

**  Smiles,  Life  of  John  Murray,  London,  1891,  n,  266. 
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i^greeing  with   SronghanL''     On  the  question  of  negro 

Blaverj,  he  lield  a  very  singular  opinion ;  land  he  thought 

meanly  of  Peel^  even  ^en  that  statesman  was  in  high 

favor  with  the  Old  Tories.*®     For  Fox,  Coleridge  had 

many  good  ^^ords,  until  the  former's  negotiations  with 

Napoleon  in  1802.    Altogether,  in  ^pite  of  the  fact  that 

the  weight  of  his  opinion  was  thrown  with  the  Tory  gov- 

ermnent  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  we  may  take 

Beriouflly  his  declaration  in  1811  that  he  was  '^  No  admirer 

of  party  confederacies  in  any  form."  '^     Like  Southey, 

and  to  a  lesser  extent  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  maintained 

a  striking  individuality  in  his  political  views;  altho  his 

statement  in  the  Friend  that  he  had  never  been  a  convert 

to   the    Jacobinical    system    reminds    us    curiously    of 

Southey's  solemn  '^  It  is  the  world  that  has  changed, 

not  L" 

Walter  Scott  liked  to  believe  that  he,  also,  took  an  inde- 
pendent stand  in  politics,  but  he  may  be  with  justice 
r^arded  as  a  competent  leader  in  the  most  reactionary 
camip  of  the  Tories — the  group  about  the  Quarterly 
Review.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  asserted  that  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  he  thought  little  about  politics, 
except  to  laugh  at  the  farce  of  little  men  swaggering  in 
the  rear  of  party.**  Tet  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  shows  him  to  have  been  the  one  person 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  founding  of  this  most  important 
Tory  organ.  He  was  not  the  original  suggestor  of  the  plan 
for  this  Review  ''to  some  men  in  power,"  as  has  been 
frequently  written.*®    The  plan  of  founding  a  Tory  oi^an 

"  Omnia,  430.  "*  Omnia,  472. 

'Essays  on  His  Own  Times,  m,  682. 

'^Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Bcoti,  N.  Y.,  1891,  p.  80. 

•See  especially  Waiter,  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Sohert 
Southey,  u,  107;  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  zn,  165; 
and  Haney,  Early  Reviews  and  the  English  Poets,  Phil.,  1914,  zxvii. 
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to  oounteraot  the  influenoe  of  the  Edinbwgh  Review  was 
well  under  way  before  Scott  was  asked  by  Murray  to  give 
it  his  support  But  Scott  quickly  became  the  most  impor* 
tant  man  in  the  little  group  of  political  conspirators. 
Altfao  there  is  no  evidence  anywhere  to  justify  the  state- 
ment made  by  Elliot  in  the  Cambridge  History  that  Scott 
"  successfully  pressed  the  editorship  upon  Gifford,"  ^  yet 
his  activity  was  none  the  less  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
venture.  Alienated  from  the  Edinburgh  in  1808  by  unjust 
criticisms  of  his  own  poems  and  by  political  articles,^^ 
Scott  threw  his  valuable  energy  into  the  new  project.  His 
correspondence  between  October^  1808,  and  the  end  of 
1809,  especially  the  letters  to  GKfford,  Hurray,  Qeorge 
Ellis,  and  his  brother  Thomas  Scott,  indicate  that  his  was 
the  guiding  hand  during  the  critical  days  of  the  enter- 
prise. We  have  only  his  own  statement  that  he  refused 
the  editorship.^^  But  his  notable  letter  of  advice  to  Gifford 
(October  25),  Gifford's  letters  to  him,  which  indicate  the 
editor's  complete  dependence  on  Scott  during  the  first  year 
or  two,  and  Murray's  correspondence,  all  show  clearly  how 
essential  he  was  to  the  success  of  this  momentous  under* 
taking.^'  Scott  was  also  the  master  strategist  of  the  Tory 
camp.  Since  the  Qtuurterly  was  planned  to  offset  the 
political  influence  of  the  Edinburgh,  Scott  schemed  to 
draw  from  the  Whig  periodical  the  first  blow  in  the  duel, 
and  thus  get  the  advantage  of  the  counter  blow.  This 
maneuver  was  carried  out  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years  in  two  great  questions  on  which  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  at  odds — war  with  France  and  the  treatment  of 
neutral  nations.    It  was  less  successful  as  years  went  on. 

*Vol.  m,  165. 

^fiee  especially  the  ''Don  OevalloB''  article,  Sdin.  Rev.,  xm,  215. 

•Lockhart'8  Life,  N.  Y.,  1914,  u,  52. 

'Smiles,  Life  of  John  Murray,  London,  1891,  i,  102. 
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Altho  tSoott  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise  now  and  then  the 
blunders  of  the  Tory  government,  and  liked  to  call  him- 
self '^  constitutional "  rather  than  partisan,  he  seldom 
levealed  any  such  individuality  of  opinion  as  is  found  in 
Coleridge  and  Southey.  His  career  in  politics  came  to  a 
tra^c  close  with  his  bigoted  utterances  against  Bef orm  in 
1831.^^  Altho  he  seems  to  have  written  no  political  arti- 
cles himself,  Scott  was  of  all  the  greater  Bomantic  poets 
most  consistent  and  thcnro  in  his  coi^ervatism,  and  most 
important  in  his  political  influence.^^ 

The  blindness  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Scott  to  most  of  the  abuses  in  domestic  politics  may  be 
contrasted  well  with  the  keener  interest  shown  by  Byron 
and  Shelley,  who  from  the  detachment  of  Italy  could  view 
their  native  land  with  less  prejudiced  eyes. 

Byron's  partisancontacts  were  shadowy  and  indefinite. 
On  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Karch,  1809, 
he  refused  to  shake  hands  with  Lord  Eldon,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  commit,  himself  to  party.  Scott  believed 
Byron's  occasional  and  protean  democratic  expressions 

^Loddiart'B  Life,  N.  Y.,  1914,  v,  410. 

'Stiott  waa  evidently  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Beacon,  a  Tory 
newspaper  started  in  Edinburgh  in  1821,  but  had  little  to  do  with 
the  management.  Bicbard  Gamett  in  the  DioHonary  of  National 
Biography  connected  him  with  Theodore  Hook  and  the  founding  of 
John  Bull,  a  paper  with  a  purpose  similar  to  the  Beooofi'— opposing 
the  pretensionB  and  partisans  of  Queen  Caroline.  But  with  the 
exception  of  a  conjecture  found  in  Lockhart's  review  of  Qook  {Quar. 
Rev,,  uoai,  75)  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  London  publication,  of  which  Hook  was  probably  the  editor. 
An  examination  of  Hook's  unpublished  correspondence  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  well  as  the  letters  which  passed  between  Scott  and 
McVey  Napier,  Madden,  and  George  Thomson,  fails  to  throw  any 
further  light  on  the  matter.  The  Letters  of  Lord  Kinneder  (William 
Erskine)  to  Scott,  which  must  have  contained  much  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  his  political  views  and  activities,  were  destroyed 
(6kene,  Memoirs,  London,  1909,  p.  115) . 
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were  insincere  and  for  effect ;  lie  regarded  him  as  a  patri- 
cian on  principle.  And  it  seems  true  that  Byron  cared 
little  for  the  positive,  constructive,  and  social  tendencies 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  his  day.  He  liked  to 
pose  as  a  democrat  among  aristocrats ;  an  aristocrat  among 
democrats.  In  many  poems  are  evidences  of  a  superficial 
and  passing  interest  in  the  domestic  problems  of  England. 
But  this  interest  seldom  led  to  earnest  expression  or  to 
effective  protest. 

Of  all  the  greater  Bomantic  poets  except  Keats,  Byron 
exerted  perhaps  the  least  influence  in  politics.  The  most 
we  can  say  of  him  is  that  he  was  an  opponent  of  Hie 
"Reaction,"  The  Quarterly  Review,  most  partisan  of 
critical  organs,  treated  him  with  utmost  favor  until  Ibe 
publication  of  Don  Juan  and  Gain.  This  fact  and 
Jeffrey's  long  friendship  may  be  regarded  as  clear  evi- 
dences that  both  Whigs  and  Tories  conmdered  his  political 
influence  unimportant,  altho  the  Tories  must  often  have 
disapproved  his  utterances.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  Gifford,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  was  Murray's 
reader.  He  saw  Byron's  poems  in  manuscript,  and  some- 
times made  omissions  for  political  reasons.'^® 

Scott,  at  the  end  of  a  review  of  ChUd  Harold,  once  took 
Byron  to  task  for  not  figuratively  dropping  a  wreath  of 
laurel  on  Wellington's  head.*^  On  the  whole,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  his  frequently  unorthodox  sentiments.  After 
his  break  with  the  Quarterly  Tories,  Byron  in  Cain 
(1821)  and  in  the  Age  of  Bronze  (1823)  derided  the  policy 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  ridiculed  the  Landed  Interests 
and  the  Church.  But  it  was  in  a  review  of  his  dramas  in 
1822  that  he  was  finally  condemned  by  the  Tory  periodi- 

« Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  London,  1830,  n,  75. 
^  Quar,  Rev.,  xvi,  191, 
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€al,  wMch  had  idways  before  been  bis  friend.^^  And  be 
was  condemned  on  religions  ratber  than  political  gronnds. 
The  writer  of  the  review  was  Beginald  Heber.^^ 

A  yery  interesting  expression  of  Byron's  liberalism  is 
his  Ode  to  Venice,  in  which  he  hails  America  as  the  home 
of  trae  freedom.  ^^  It  connects  him  with  the  outspoken^ 
radical  Sbelley,  who  in  the  Revolt  of  Idam,  xi,  xiiff., 
apostropbizeB  tiiis  *^  Eagle  "  among  nations^  the  home  of 
freedom,  and  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  remarkable  growth 
and  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  World.  Dowden 
has  pointed  out  the  chief  value  of  Shelley's  political 
views — ^the  idea  of  reconstruction.  Shelley  was  far  from 
an  extreme  Radical*  His  biographer  found  in  him  a 
moderation  of  temper  and  opinion  that  preserved  him 
from  the  views  of  a  Major  Oartwright.  In  1812  he 
favored  Catholic  Emancipation  in  his  own  way,  as  well 
as  repeal  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain,  which  the  Irish 
were  not  especially  eager  for.  He  believed  himself  hated 
by  boiih  parties,  Oppositionist  and  Ministerial.  In  1811 
he  cared  not  a  farthing  for  the  Radicals.^^  He  berated 
the  Aristocracy  in  Ireland,  yet  acquiesced  in  their  con- 
tinued existence.  In  his  Proposal  for  Pviting  Reform  to 
the  Vote,  1817,  the  most  important  document  we  possess 
for  determining  his  views,  he  declared  Reform  not  prac- 
tical at  the  time,  altho  desirable.  What  he  feared  most 
was  a  premature  attempt  at  setting  up  a  republican  form 
of  government.  He  opposed  vote  by  ballot  as  strongly  as 
Wordsworth  did,  but  for  a  different  reason — ^it  was  "  too 
mebhanical."  ^^     Only  those  who  paid  direct  taxes,  he 

•  Otior.  Rev.,  xxvn,  476.  *•  Murray's  Register. 

•Cf.  Ode  to  Napoleon^  xix.,  Childe  Harold,  iv,  xcvi,  lales  of 
Greece,  ii. 

*  Dowden'B  ZAfe,  London,  1886,  i,  132. 
'^  Prose  Works,  London,  1880,  n,  296. 
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thought^  should  eend  members  to  Parliament.  Apparently 
he  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  equality  in  poBsessions.  He 
encouraged  men  to  expect  a  vast  transformation  of 
society — a  gradual  change,  unstained  by  cruelty  or  crime. 
'^  For  the  time  being/'  he  wrote  Leigh  Hunt  in  1819,  the 
great  thing  was  ^^  to  hold  the  balance  between  popular 
impatience  and  tyrannical  obstinacy."  ^'  And  he  saw  no 
hope  of  more  general  representative  government  in  En^ 
land,  until  the  public  mind,  thru  many  gradations  of 
improvement,  should  have  arrived  at  maturily  and  put 
away  the  childish  symbols  of  monarchy.*^* 

One  important  effect  of  politics  on  Shelley  and  Eeats 
is  seen  in  the  itssaults  of  Tory  reviewers,  both  in  the 
Quarterly  and  in  Blackwood's.  The  organs  of  criticism 
were  in  the  hands  of  politician^.  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  were  favorably  reviewed  by  the  Tories,  because 
of  their  conservatism  and  their  relations  with  party 
periodicals.  Shelley  and  £eats,  because  of  their  friend- 
ship with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  were  condemned  un- 
read, and  their  characters  as  well  as  their  poetry  reviled. 
Even  the  callow  Tennyson  was  in  1833  abused  by  Oroker 
in  the  Quarterly^  partly  because  he  was  somehow  related 
to  the  "  Cockney  School.''  ^^ 

The  greater  poets  of  the  Romantic  school  held  at  least 
this  conviction  in  common — ^tihey  felt  that  all  politics 
should  be  regulated,  not  by  a  shallow  expediency  such  as 
Coleridge  denounced  in  Pitt,  but  by  a  deeper  expediency 

■•  Ibid.,  n,  286.  "  Ibid,,  n,  94. 

"As  assigned  in  Murray's  Register: 

Beview  of  Keats :        Quar.  Rev.,  xrs,  204— by  John  Wilson  Groker. 
Eeviewof  SheUey:  "        "     m,  461— by  J.  T.  CJoleridge. 

"        "     XXVI,  168— by  W.  S.  Walker. 

**        "     XXXJT,  139— by  J.  G.  Lockhart 
Beview  of  Tennyson:       "        "     xnx,  81— by  J.  W.  Croker(?). 

See  my  Tory  Criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  N.  T.,  1921. 
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of  humaneness  and  justice.  Politics  and  the  social  order 
eihoiild  be  xaoraiized.  With  the  exception  of  Scott  and 
Eeats,  eacli  poet  of  the  group  believed  this — and  in  his 
own  way  gave  the  faith  expression.  In  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  this  became  a  profoundly  religious  conviction. 
They  graduailly  connected  it  with  the  Established  Church. 
Southey  agreed  wilfh  tiiem,  and  went  further  than  either 
m  making  loyalty  to  Ae  Anglican  Ohurch  the  panacea  for 
all  the  evils  of  society.  Out  of  his  love  of  abstract  justice 
and  human  right,  Shelley  made  a  religion  of  his  own, 
having  found  in  Godwin's  teachings  an  obstacle  to  faith 
in  the  OhurcL 

In  general,  Bomantic  politics  were  upon  an  emotional 
basis.  "  What  I  feel  about  Spain,  you  know,"  Southey 
wrote  to  Bedford,  declining  to  review  Spanish  affairs  in 
the  Quarterly,  altho  he  gave  the  Oause  his  whole-hearted 
sympathy  and  good  will.^  The  same  impukiveness  and 
sincerily  of  emotion  which  made  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth  champion  in  the  days  of  their  youth  the 
Frendi  Eevolutionists,  later  led  them  to  rejoice  in  the 
Spanish  uprising,  and  thruout  their  careers  to  take  inde- 
pendent and  un-Tory-like  views  of  many  questions  of 
human  welfare.  Their  blindness  to  many  abuses  in 
English  domestic  politics — hard  to  explain — ^was  certainly 
not  due  to  any  callousness  to  human  need.  **  With  me, 
politics  is  a  feeling,''  declared  Byron,  in  whom^  as  in 
Shelley,  the  fervor  of  Bomantic  politics  reached  its  height. 
Both  these  poets  were  less  blind  to  the  crying  needs  of  the 
English  social  structure  than  their  more  conservative  con- 
temporaries, yet  even  they  failed  to  put  much  effective 
protest  into  their  poetry.  Byron's  championship  of  the 
frame-breakers  of  Kottingham^^'^  his  hate  of  Castlereagh 

"Letter  of  Nov.  9,  1806. 

^Parliamentary  SpeecheB,  Work€  (Murray),  n,  424 ff. 
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and  derisive  utterances  regarding  tihe  Holy  Alliance^  like 
Shelley's  "Masque  of  Anarchy,"  are  merely  flares  of 
emotionad  fire.  There  was  no  steady  flame  to  reveal  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  lihe  abuses  in  English  politics  and 
society  in  that  day. 

If  we  may  give  our  own  interpretation  to  Coleridge's 
phrase — a  phrase  not  easily  expounded — ^we  may  Aay  the 
Bomantic  poets  of  this  group  were  less  interested  in  local 
and  temporary  affairs  than  in  "  the  permanent  politics  of 
human  nature."  In  this  they  were  obviously  true  poets. 
Most  of  the  emotions  to  which  these  men  gave  utterance, 
the  principles  which  they  announced  and  remained  loyal 
to  (even  tho  such  loyalty  brought  charges  of  inconsistency 
and  tergiversation) — ^these  principles  are  of  no  less  value 
and  truth  today  than  they  were  a  century  ago.  Of  passing 
events  and  conditions,  these  poets  sou^t  to  find  the  eternal 
significance.  And  if  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  or 
Shelley,  appeared  at  times  narrow,  wilfully  blind,  or 
fantastically  visionary  and  impractical,  it  was  to  a  great 
degree  because  of  their  preoccupation  with  the  permanent 
politics  of  human  nature. 

WaLTEB  GhtA.HAM. 


IV.-GEAMMATICAL  AND  NATUEAL  GENDEB  IN 

MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

The  scholars  wlio  have  investigated  the  history  of  gender 
in  Middle  English  have  been  unanimous  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender  was  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  strong  adjective 
declension,  the  definite  article  and  demonstrative,  and 
other  pronominal  words.     Korner  wrote  in  1888: 

Die  angeUilehBuehe  sprache  unterschied  bekanntlich  drei  gram- 
matifiche  genera,  wfthrend  daa  modeme  englisch  das  grammatiflclie 
geschlecht  tl4>er]iaiipt  nicbt  mehr  beaitzt.  Der  verlust  desaelben  hilngt 
natflrlich  mit  dem  verliute  der  flexion  aula  engste  zusammen  und 
findet  auch  hierin  seine  alleinige  erklftning.  iBot  doch  die  flexion 
aUein  dem  spredienden  einen  anhalt  ftir  die  iinterscheidung  des 
grammatischen  geschlechts;  woran  hatte  man  sich  sonst  noch  haiten 
kSimen,  als  erstere  anfgegeben  wurde?  Denn  der  zusammenhang 
zwischen  der  bedeutung  nnd  dem  Uberkommenen  geschlecht  der 
beaeidmnn^en  fflr  leblose  wesen  wnrde  Iftngst  nicbt  mehr  gefflblt. 
Als  daber  durch  aufgabe  der  flexion  das  ftussere  eikennungsaeicheii 
Kbr  das  grammatische  genus  fiel,  so  mus^ste  letzteres  Uberbaupt 
sehwinden.  Es  ergab  sich  von  selbet,  dass  an  seine  stelle  das 
natllrUche  gechlecht  trat.* 

Hoffmann  (1909)  says,  in  summarizing  the  results  of  his 
investigatian  of  grammatical  gender  in  La3amon's  Brui: 

Wis  die  schon  teilweise  zerrflttung  der  kasusformen  nnd  die 
nebenber  gehende  analysis  (umschriebene  kasus)  zeigen,  war  fflr 
Lajamon  schon  ein  sprachzostand  vorbanden,  in  welchem  das  gram- 
matiscbe  gescblechi  zwar  noch  allenthalben  deutlicb  gefflblt  wurde, 
jedoeb  die  stOtsen,  auf  denen  es  ruhte,  immer  sp&rlicher  geworden 
waren.  Bei  fortschreitender  entwicklung  der  sprache  mussten  auch 
diese  sttttzen  (gewisse  frflher  beseichnete  unterscbeidungsToUe  kasus 
der  pronominal-  und  adjektivflexion)  bald  binf&Uig  werden  und  der 


^Beitr^e  zwr  gesoKichie  de9  geschXechUwechaeU  der  engUwhen 
$ub9i<mtivaf  p.  1. 
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▼OUige  schwnnd  des  grammatiBchen  genus  eintreten.    Die  auf  La^a- 
mon  f olgende  generation  hat  diesen  wandel  vollzogen.' 

Landwehr  (1911)  says  in  his  investigation  of  grammati- 
cal gender  in  the  Ancren  Biwle: 

Dass  gerade  im  englischen  die  durchbrechiing  der  gr.  kongruena 
iind  die  rtlckkehr  sum  natflrl.  genus,  wie  wir  es  ja  in  der  haupteache 
im  (NE.  finden,  etattgefunden  hat,  l&sst  sich  sehr  leicht  erklfiren. 
ynt  dem  aufgeben  der  geschlechtlichen  formenunterschiede  des  arti- 
kels,  dee  adj.  und  dee  attributiven  fflrwortee  und  bei  der  vOlligen 
ausgleichung  der  deklination  der  subet.  aller  gescUechter  muaste 
die  erinnerung  an  daa  frfihere  gr.  g.  sich  t^st  ganz  verlieren.  •  .  • 
Im  ags.  war  die  flexion  der  endungen  so  stark  ausgeprilgt,  dass  in 
dem  auslaut,  d.  h.  der  flezionsendung  eines  wortee,  das  g.  desselben 
sich  zu  erkennen  gab.  Mit  dem  zusammenfall  der  alten  auslaut- 
enden  vokale  in  e,  mit  dem  verlust  jeglichen  endungsvokals  und 
schliesslich  mit  der  veraUgameinerung  des  artikels  tie  Iflr  alle  kasus 
und  genera,  h5rte  auch  die  mOglichkeit  auf,  aus  der  flezionsendung 
eines  wortes  oder  seinem  artikel  dessen  genus  £u  erkennen.  Mit  der 
aufgabe   der   flezionsendungen   musste   auch   das   gr.   g.    verloren 


Morsbach  (1913)  says  in  his  Orammatischea  und  psycho- 
logisches  Oeschlecht  im  Englischen: 

Der  untergang  des  grammatischen  genus  h&ngt  einzig  und  allein 
mit  dem  schwund  und  der  nivellierung  der  genusunterscheidenden 
nominal-  und  pronominalformen  zuaammen.  .  .  .  Dieser  proxessy 
dessen  anfftnge  bis  in  die  westgermanische  zeit  zurflckgehen  und  der 
hier  im  einzelnen  nicht  weiter  verfolgt  werden  kann,  beruht  auf 
mancherlei  psychologischen  und  physiologischen  ursachen.  •  .  .  Die 
ursachen,  welche  das  aussterben  des  grammatischen  genus  bewirkt 
haben,  sind  nicht  schwer  zu  ermitteln,  obgleich  der  ganze  verlauf 
dieses  prozesses  dem  forscher  im  einzelnen  manche  schwierigkeiten 
bietet.  Da  die  erhaltung  des  grammatischen  genus,  welchem  in 
seiner  historisch  gewordenen  auspr&gung  kein  bedeutungselement 
mehr  zukam,  einzig  imd  allein  «ui  gewisse  Hussere  spradiformen 
durch  die  tradition  geknflpf  t  war,  so  ist  es  ganz  nattlrlich,  dass  das 
genus  schwinden  musste,  sobald  die  genusunterscheidenden  formalen 


*Da8  grammatiadhe  genua  in  Lajamons  Brut,  p.  69;  of.  also  pp. 
66-68. 
'Dae  grammaHeohe  geeoMeehi  in  der  Anoren  Riwle,  pp.  82  f. 
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"whnalc  verloren  gingen.    Indem  4m  genuB  nur  a^  4^  fle^on  der 

•djektiva  and  pronomina  haftete  (mit  auBschluM  der  personalia,  die 

hd  diesem  prozeas  keine  roUe  spielen  konnten),  war  mit  dem  Terfall 

der  rein  ftuBseren  unterlagen,  an  die  das  genus  geknttpft  war,  die 

neafcralit&t   aller    subflftaatiFa,  die  keizie   geschlechtigen   lebewesen 

Ijsaeifshiieteii,    gegeben.      D^e  ftusseren  stiltzen  des  gramaati»chen 

genns  sind  natOrlich  nicht  init  einemmale,  sondem  allmfthlich  ge- 

Bdiwonden   iind   zwar  etwa  in  demselben  masse  wie  die  in  frage 

krmffnanAon  finduBgea  dsT  proDominal-  und  adjelEtivflexion.    Allein 

das  granmuitiBche  genns  lebte  doch  so  lange  als  splches  noch,  obwohl 

nicht  mehr  In  der  ursprflnglidien  ausdehnung  nnd  reinheit,  als  bis 

die  letzte  wirksame  stfitze  gef  alien  war.^ 

Finally,  Glahn  (1918)  says: 

Die  umbildung  dieser  im  ae.  wesentliab  grammatischen  kategorien 
der  drei  genera:  masknlinnm,  lemininum,  neutrum,  zu  den  peydlio- 
logischen  des  natfir lichen  geschlechts:  m&nnlich,  weiblich,  ge- 
BchlechtsloBy  hat  das  me.  vollzogen,  za  verschiedenen  zeiten  in  den 
verschiedenen  dlalekten.  Dies*  neuwertung  alter  formen  h&ngt  eng 
mit  einem  teil  der  sonstigen  geschichte  der  engUschen  sprache  oir 
nammen,  ver&ndeningen  in  der  nominal-  und  pronomialflezion,  die 
z.  t.  lautlicher,  z.  t.  analogischer  natur  sind:  die  ursache  des  ver- 
falles  des  i^lt^n  grammatischen  geschlechts  ist  im  verf all  der  flexion 
zu  sw^eii.' 


*  Orammatigches  und  psychologigches  geschlecht  im  englitchen,  pp. 
6-9.  This  paper  iras  flrst  printed  in  Naohrichten  von  der  k&nigUohtin 
geselUGhaft  der  towensehaften  sm  GStiingen,  GeadMftUche  mUteil- 
ungen^  1912,  Heft  2,  pp.  102-121,  but  was  reprinted  in  Berlin  with 
oppious  notes  in  1913  (iWeidmannache  Buchhandlung).  My  quota- 
tions are  made  from  the  later  edition. 

*Zur  geschichte  dee  graminaiiechen  geechlechte,  p.  6.  hmdeHHA 
ekuxWB,  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  kenninie  dee  alinorthumhriwhen  {M4' 
mwree  de  la  BadM  Neo-PhHologique  d  Heleingfore,  i,  1893),  that 
in  the  language  of  the  Lindisfame  Gospels  there  is  great  confusion 
and  inoonaisteaqr  in  the  use  of  noun  genders,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  e^lain  the  causes  that  brought  about  this  oondition;  Carpenter, 
in  Die  Deklination  in  der  narihumhriechen  evangelienUbereetgung 
der  Undiefamer  handschrift,  pp.  66-08,  adds  nothing  to  LindeKVf's 
material  and  nothing  of  importance  to  his  discussion  of  the  material. 
Breier,  in  his  JBule  und  Ncuihiigalj  pp.  101-107,  states  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Old  English  grammatical  genders  in 
the  Otol  and  the  Nightingale  but  contributes  nothing  towajrda  eX' 

5 
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This  explanation  of  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender  was 
anticipated  by  Matzner®  (whose  Englische  Chimvraatik 
antedated  Komer's  work)  and  has  been  generally  accepted 
by  writers  on  English  historical  grammar  and  the  history 
of  the  English  language.'^  It  is  supported  by  a  great  body 
of  facts  that  are  accessible  in  the  special  investigations 
referred  to  above^  and  it  is  thoroly  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  development  and  change  in  language. 

The  distinctions  of  grammatical  gender  depend  on 
grammatical  concord  between  nouns  (or  pronouns)  on  the 
one  hand  and  adjectives  and  pronouns  on  the  other.  Such 
a  system  of  gramatical  concord  is  transmitted  from  one 
generation  of  speakers  to  a  younger  generation  by  means 
of  the  tradition  of  the  spoken  language.  The  habit  of  say- 
ing in  German  ich  habe  einen  apfel  but  ich  habe  ein  huch 
is  acquired  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  habits  involved 
in  speaking  German  are  acquired.  It  is  a  matter  of  build- 
plaining  tbe  loss  of  gender  in  later  Middle  English;  bis  statement 
that  ''der  untergang  dee  gram,  genus  nimmt  .  .  .  einen  Mhnlichen 
verlauf  wie  der  verfaU  der  fleiion  des  substantivs,  in  der  ja  daa 
gram,  geschlecht  zum  ausdruck  kam"  (p.  101)  expreaaes  a  view 
that  is  diaouBsed  below  in  note  8.  PhiHppeen,  in  Die  dekUnatUm  in 
den  Vioee  and  Viriuee,  pp.  72-83,  deala  with  the  retention  and  con- 
fusion of  genders  in  the  text  he  atudiea  but  eontributea  nothing  to 
an  explanation  of  the  doaa  of  gender  except  tiie  statement  that  **  ein 
f  rtlher  verf  all  des  grammatischen  geschlechts  eetrt  atets  auch  einen 
frtShen  verf  all  flexionsverh&ltnisse  voraua''  (p.  72). 

"'Mit  dem  aufgeben  der  geschlichtigen  formunteradiiede  dea  ar- 
tikels,  des  adjektiys  und  des  attributiven  fUrwortea  und  bei  der 
v5Uigen  angleichung  der  deklination  der  substantive  aUer  ge- 
scMechter  mueste  die  erinnerung  an  daa  frflhere  grammatische  ge- 
schlecht sidh  fast  g^zUoh  verUeren/'  BngliecJ^  grammatik,  3  ed., 
1880,  I,  263. 

V  Emerson,  Ei$tory  of  the  EnglUh  language,  pp.  289  f.,  303;  Sweet, 
New  English  grammar,  i,  305  f.;  Einenkel,  Grundriss  der  german- 
iacAen  philologie,  1  ed.,  i,  9101;  Bradley,  Making  of  BngUah,  pp. 
481;  Keluza,  Si9tor%8€he  grammaUk  der  engUachen  effrache,  2  ed., 
H,  1891 
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ing  up  in  the  xnindB  of  the  members  of  the  oncoming  gene- 
ration, thru  the  speech-learning  process  itself ,  a  system  of 
associations  which  make  it  as  difficult  for  them  to  say  ieh 
hdbe  einen  htich  or  das  apfel  ist  auf  der  baum  as  it  is  for 
lis  to  say  I  Tiave  those  book  or  this  is  my  mother  picture^ 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  transmission  of  grammatical 
gender  from,  one  generation  to  another  depends  upon  the 
transmission  of  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives.  If  these  are  lost,  grammatical 
gender  is  lost,  for  it  is  in  the  concord  of  these  with  nouns 
that  grammatical  gender  consists.^  Now  Old  English 
had  such  a  system  of  gender-distinctive  forms  in  the  infleo- 
tions  of  the  strong  adjective  declension,^  the  definite  arti* 
de  and  demonstrative  se,  seo,  ^cet,  and  other  pronominal 
woxds.  This  syst^n  of  gender-distinctive  forms  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  generation  whose  speech  is  represented  by 
the  very  earliest  Middle  English  texts  with  some  modifi- 
catioxLS  due  to  sound  change  and  analogy  but  on  the  whole 
unimpaired.  Within  a  generation  or  two,  however,  other 
sound  changes  occurred,  and  analogy  began  to  operate 

'  Altho  in  Old  English,  as  in  Latin  and  otiidr  languages,  nouns  of 
different  genders  are  characterised  to  a  great  extent  by  certain  types 
'  of  inSeetion,  noun  gender  does  not  consist  in  or  depend  upon  noun 
inflectioii.  No  mere  change  in  the  system  of  noun  inflection,  how- 
ever eoctensiye,  can  cause  the  lots  of  grammatical  gender.  Ohanges 
of  noun  inflection,  by  estaiblishing  new  associations,  are  Hkely  to 
cause  confusion  and  sliifting  of  genders,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
oonfuaion  of  genders  which  occurred  in  early  Middle  English  was  to 
a  great  extent  the  result  of  changes  of  noun  inflection  which  had 
taken  place  thru  the  operation  of  sound  change  and  analogy.  But 
the  loss  of  grammatical  gender  cannot  he  explained  by  this  cause 
alcne. 

'The  Old  Tgnglish  gender-distinctlTe  forms  of  the  weak  adjective 
inflection  (-a  in  the  masculine  nominative  singular  and  -s  in  the 
neuter  accusative  singular)  were  not  gender-distinctive  in  Middle 
English. 
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more  extenflively.  As  a  result  ol  theee  prooeBse9  all  of 
the  geuder^distinctive  forms  of  the  strong  adjeotiye  de- 
clension were  lost^  the  definite  artiqle  lost  all  inflection 
and  was  reduced  to  the  invariable  form  the,  and  the  ia- 
flection  of  the  demonstratives  this  md  that  was  reduced 
to  two  forms,  one  for  the  singular  and  one  for  the  plural. 
These  changes  in  inflection  were  paralleled  by  ohanges  in 
the  gender  of  nouns.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment are  characterLsed  by  confusion  of  genders;  masoQr 
lines  and  neuters  oftai  became  feminine,  masculines  and 
f eminines  often  became  neuter,  and  f eminines  and  neuters 
often  became  masculine.  The  lat^  stages  of  the  develop^ 
ment  are  characterized  increasingly  by  lo98  of  gen(}er« 
Nouns  that  were  masculine  or  feminine  in  Old  Dnglisb 
and  that  represented  objects  without  life  became  neater. 
When  all  of  the  gender^distinctive  forms  of  the  f^trwg 
adjective  declension,  definite  article  and  demonstrative, 
and  other  pronominal  words  had  passed  out  of  usf^  the 
distinctions  of  grammatical  gender  could  no  longer  be 
made  and  were  replaced  by  those  of  natural  gender  wjiidi 
we  have  in  'Modem  English. 

This  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  loss  of 
gender  in  Middle  English  which  I  have  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  deficient,  however,  in  two  respectfl« 
"None  of  the  investigators  of  the  subject  have  really  ac- 
counted for  the  appearance  of  natural  gender  in  Middle 
English.  And  they  have  practically  ignored  the  fact  that 
altho  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  strcmg  adjective 
declension  and  definite  article  and  demonstrative  were 
lost,  those  of  the  personal  pronoun — ^Modern  English  he, 
she,  it,  his,  him,  her — were  retained.  These  defects  in  the 
in  the  current  explanation  of  the  loss  of  grammatical 
gender  have  lately  been  very  well  stated  by  Mr.  Classen 
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in  his  article  On  the  Origin  of  Natural  Oender  in  Middle 
Snglish^^    The  tlieorj  aBsmnes^  he  says, 

tliat  natural  gender  Bets  in  afttr  the  confUfiion  arising  from  the 
hm  of  infl«ctioA8.  .  •  .  How,  then,  was  it,  in  fact,  expressed?  It 
was  eoEpressed  solely  by  means  of  the  personal  pronouns,  for  all 
other  distinotioDs  of  gender  had  been  lost.  Is  it  not  then  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  obvious  objection  to  this  theory,  that  these  self- 
same pronouns,  he,  she,  and  H,  would  have  sufficed  to  preserve  the 
M.  grammatical  gender?  If,  em  hypothetic  there  were  no  other 
■M&ns  of  ekpressing  gender  than  the  pronoims  he,  she,  and  it,  would 
not  these  pronouns  have  served  just  as  well  to  express  grammatical 
gender  as  to  eJcpress  natural  gender?  .  .  .  [And]  is  it  not  .  .  • 
Ukely  that,  with  a  loiig  tradition  of  grammatical  gender,  Eliglish 
would  have  retained  sueh  glider  by  the  Bieans  at  its  disposal — 
the  personal  pronouns — unless  [t^ere  had  been  some  reason  to  the 
contrary]?  .  .  .  The  personal  pronouns  indicating  natural  gender 
would  have  made  the  distinction  of  gender  just  as  clear  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  natural  gender  in  Modem  English  and,  as  a  matter 
of  faet,  English  might  by  means  of  the  pronoims  of  he,  she,  and  it 
retain  grammatical  gender  to  tliia  day.  .  .  .  The  current  view  then 
merely  amounts  to  saying  that  after  inflections  disappeared  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  gender  by  means  of  inflections: 
which  nobody  will  deny.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  inflec- 
tions made  it  impossible  to  distinguish  gender  at  all,  then  the 
statement  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  fact  that  gender  might  have 
been  indicated  by  the  prononiis." 

The  difficulties  in  the  accepted  tiieory  of  the  loss  of 
gender  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Classen  are  real  ones  and  have 
not  been  met  by  the  investigators  of  the  subject.  In  re- 
gard to  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  hej  she,  and  it  they 
say:  ^^  die  pronomina  personalia  haben  nie  cine  besondere 
bedeutung  fiir  die  erhaltung  des  gram',  genus;  sie  haben 
jedenfalls  nach  dem  vorfall  der  englischen  flexion  die 
zerriitung  und  das  schwinden  des  gram,  genus  nicht  auf- 
halten  konnen  " ;  ^*  *^  wie  schon  einmal  erwahnt,  zeigt  ja 
die  geschichte  selbst,  dass  die  x>ersonal-  und  possessivpro- 

^Modern  Langwige  Review,  xiv,  97-102. 
^Claflsen,  p.  98.  ^(Hoffmann,  p.  68. 
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nomina  allein  nicht  ausreiditen^  den  alten  zustand  zu 
erhalten."  ^'  In  regard  to  the  substitution  of  natural  for 
grammatical  gender  they  say :  '^  So  konnte  denn  nach  dem 
aussterben  des  gram,  genus  das  natiirliche  geschlecht^  das 
am  deutliehsten  und  sinnf alligsten  wirkende  element,  mit 
voller  kraft  wieder  in  die  erscheinung  treten,  wie  es  denn 
auch  tatsachlich  geschehen  ist " ;  ^^  ^'  flchon  im  ags.  scbeint 
dieses  [i.  e.  das  natiirliche  genus]  seine  wirkung  geltend 
zu  machen.  •  .  Das  nach  dem  schwund  der  flektivischen 
endungen  nun  sich  dieses  moment  besonders  stark  geltend 
machty  ist  einleuchtend  " ;  ^*^  '^  waren  auch  die  genusun- 
terscheidenden  markmale  der  adjektiv-  und  pronominal- 
flexion  (mit  ausnahme  der  der  personalia)  geschwunden, 
so  dass  es  hier  nur  eine  und  zwar  geschlechtlich  indiffer- 
ente  form  gab  (the,  thai,  this  etc),  so  hatten  sich  doch  die 
personalpronomina  mit  ihren  geschlechtsunterscheidenden 
formen  erhalten  (he,  she,  it,  his,  her(s))y  da  aie  ja  fiir  die 
unterscheidung  der  geschlechter  lebender  wesen  nicht  ent- 
behrt  werden  konnten.  Als  nun  durch  den  verfall  der 
flexionsendungen  die  tradition  fiir  das  personsonliche  ge- 
schlecht  unpersonlicher  substantiva  abgebrochen  war, 
mussten  diese  im  grammatischen  sinne  neutral  werden, 
d.  h.  es  wurden  die  neutralen  kein  personsonliches  ge- 
schlecht  bezeichnenden  formen  des  personalpronomens 
und  des  entsprechenden  poosessivs  it  (spater  its)  auf 
sie  bezogen,  da  die  sprache  nur  diese  im  grammatischen 
sinn  neutralen,  nicht  aber  eine  absolut  neutrale,  gram- 
matisch  indifferente  form  besass.  Somit  ist  das  gram- 
matische  genus  im  englischen  hier  formell  noch  erhalten* 
Preilidi  wird  es  nicht  als  solches  empfunden/'  ^* 

^Olahiii  p.  21;  cf.  p.  9.  Of.  also  Morsbaoh'a  expression,  in  pas- 
sage quoted  ^bove:  "mit  aussoihluBs  der  personalia,  die  bei  diesem 
process  keine  roUe  spielen  konnten.'' 

s«  Hoffmann,  p.  68;  see  also  p.  57. 

^Landwehr,  p.  35.  ^Morsbacih,  pp.  10  f. 
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The  passages  I  have  quoted  do  not  tell  us  why  the 
gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  personal  pronoxm  could 
not  TnaJTitain  the  distinctions  of  grammatical  gender^  nor 
do  they  explain  how  natural  gender  took  the  place  of 
grammatical  gender.  Morsbach  says  that  the  gender-dis- 
tinctive forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  were  retained  be- 
cause they  were  indispensable  for  the  designation  of  the 
sex  of  living  beings.  But  Modem  Persian  has  neither 
grammatical  nor  natural  gender^  the  same  pronoun  being 
used  for  both  he  and  she,  'tjid  a  demonstrative  (which 
however  can  refer  to  persons  as  well  as  things)  being  used 
for  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
explain  why  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  personal 
pronoun  were  retained  in  Middle  English^  but  we  can  be 
certain  that  their  retention  was  not  due  to  their  indis- 
pensableness.  And  'Morsbach  fails  to  explain  why  nouns 
designating  things  without  life  had  to  become  neuter  after 
the  tradition  of  grammatical  gender  was  broken.  Not  to 
mention  other  possible  systems  of  gender  different  from 
the  Old  English  and  Modern  English  systems,  it  is  at 
least  theoretically  conceivable  that^  since  practically  all 
nouns  came  to  have  the  endings  derived  from  those  of  the 
Old  English  masculine  a-declension,  the  nouns  which  had 
been  feminine  and  neuter  in  Old  English  might  have 
become  masculine. 

Eomer's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  natural  gender  is 
somewhat  more  definite  than  that  of  the  other  writers  I 
have  quoted.    He  says : 

In  den  sprachen,  in  welcfaen  die  subetantive  mit  grammatiscliem 
^  geschleohte  versehen  sind,  giebt  es  gewisse  beseidmungen  fdr  per- 
Bonen,  die  ihrem  (meist  neutralen)  genus  nach  mit  dem  natttrlid&en 
geschledite  der  bezeichneten  personen  im  widerspmche  stehen.  .  .  . 
Dieeer  von  der  sprache  auferkgte  zwang  wird  jedoch  dadurch  ge- 
mildert,  dass  gew5nlich  jedes  anf  eln*  solches  wort  sich  Eortlck- 
bedehende  pronomen  das  natOrliche  geechlecbt  der  gemeinten  person 
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sum  ausdruck  bringt.  So  sagte  man  ags,  pCBt  mofgdeng  ]><Ff  wif,  se 
wifnum,  liesa  ihnen  aber  oft  unmitelbar  darauf  heo,  hiere  und  &. 
folgen,  je  nachdem  der  zttsammenliang  es  mit  sich  brachte;  ill 
gleicher  weise  konnte  man  ^<Bi  ohUd  wieder  aufnebmen  mit  he,  warn 
ein  knabe  gemeint  war,  oder  mit  heo,  wenn  von  einem  m&dchen  die 
rede  war.  Ala  nun  aber  die  ags.  flexion  zusammen  mit  dem  ber- 
kOmmlichen  grammatischen  geschlechte  im  schwinden  b^rif^en 
waren,  musste  auch  das  mit  diesen  worten  verbimdene  demonstrativ- 
pronomen  seine  grammatisch-geschlechtige  form  za  gnnsten  des  sex- 
uellen  geschlechte  der  beziechneten  person  umAndem.^'  Diese  er- 
scheinung  finden  wir  in  der  ersten  h&lfte  des  13.  jahrh.  in  der  that 
Yor.  So  begegnet  z.  b.  in  der  A.  R.  p.  406:  pene  mon  cKSer  peo 
iffummon,  Wamm  h&tte  sonst  der  verfaseer  nicht  auch  pene  towm- 
mon  geschrieben,  da  ja  dem  wifmon  im  ags.  als  compositum  Yon 
mon  gleichfalls  das  mftnnliche  genus  zukommt?  [Kine  more  ex- 
amples are  given  from  early  Middle  English  texts  of  maiden, 
ioummon,  and  wif  accompanied  by  a  feminine  article  or  demon- 
sttative.]  * 

This  explanation,  however,  applies  only  to  the  ganall 
group  of  nouns  life  wlf,  mcBgden,  and  wlfmon  whose  gram- 
matical gender  was  in  conflict  with  the  sex  of  the  persons 
whom  these  nouns  designated.  It  does  not  explain  the 
transition  from  grammatical  to  natural  gender  in  the  great 
body  of  nouns  which  denoted  lifeless  objects  and  which 
were  masculine  or  feminine  in  Old  English. 

The  explanation  of  these  difficulties,  however,  is  after 
all  a  simple  one,  and  the  same  explanation  accounts  both 
for  the  failure  of  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  hej  she, 
itj  to  prevent  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender  and  also  for 
the  existence  of  natural  gender  in  the  later  Middle 
English. 

^'The  statement  made  in  this  sentence  is  erroneous.  As  #ill  be 
shown  later  in  this  paper,  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  deinoA- 
strative  and  definitive  article,  even  when  they  modified  nouns  like 
wife,  maiden,  and  woman,  were  as  a  rule  ih  concord  with  ghat- 
matical  gender.    The  usage  Kdmer  illustrates  was  only  oceasional. 

*K{(mer,  p.  27.  6ee  also  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted 
from  K^mer  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
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tbe  fact  is  that  in  Old  English  the  use  of  the  gender- 
distinctive  forma  of  he,  heo,  hU  was  almost  the  same  as 
(m  own  use  of  them.  The  masculine  forms  in  the  over- 
whehning  majority  of  caBes  referred  to  males,  the  femi- 
niBe  forma  to  females,  and  the  nenter  forms  to  thingb 
without  sex.  They  were  only  rarely  used  in  conflict  with 
natural  gender.  For  examt>le,  Beovmlf  contains  about 
429  gender-distinctive  forms  of  he,  heo,  hit,  of  which  only 
6,  less  than  2  per  cent,  are  in  conflict  with  natural  gender. 
On  the  othei^  hand,  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the 
strong  adjective  declension,  se,  seo,  ^cet,  and  other  prono- 
minal words  were  very  frequently  used  in  conflict  with 
natural  gender.  As  compared  with  the  8  gender-distinc- 
tive forms  of  he,  heo,  hit  which  are  in  conflict  with  natural 
gender  in  Beowidf,  the  number  of  gender-distinctive  forms 
of  th^  strong  adjective  declension,  8e,  seo,  (>wt,  and  other 
pronominal  words  that  are  used  in  conflict  with  natural 
gender  is  about  280.  In  other  words,  out  of  all  the 
gender-distinctive  pronominal  words  and  strong  adjec- 
tives in  Beowvlf  which  are  in  conflict  with  natural  gender, 
less  than  3  per  cent,  arejfoites  of  he,  heo,  hit 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  the  personal  pronoun 
he,  heo,  hit  furnished  little  support  for  grammatical 
getider.  The  genders  thdt  were  difficult  to  learn  were 
those  of  masculine  and  feminilie  nouns  that  denoted  life- 
less objects — that  is  the  nouns  that  had  a  grainmatical 
gender  that  was  in  coilflict  with  natural  gender.  But  the 
gendet  of  such  nouns  was  very  seldom  indicated  by  the 
forms  of  he,  heo,  hit^  for  these  forms  were  seldom  used  in 
eonfliet  with  natural  gender.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
when  in  Middle  English  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of 
the  sttong  adjective  declension,  definite  article  and  demon- 
strative, and  other  pronominal  words  began  to  be  dis- 
placed by  forms  that  were  not  distinctive  of  gender,  it 
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became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  younger  generations 
of  speakers  to  learn  the  traditional  genders.  But  it 
also  became  increasingly  easier  for  them  to  evade  the  un- 
certainties of  grammatical  gender  by  using  the  forma  not 
distinctive  of  gender  (the,  that,  this,  etc.)  whidi  were  dis- 
placing the  gender^distinctive  forms.^®  Inevitably,  &ere- 
fore,  the  tendency  (initiated  by  sound  changes  and  an- 
alogy) to  displace  these  gender-distinctive  forms  by  forms 
that  were  not  distinctive  of  gender  was  accelerated,  the 
gender-distinctive  forms  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and 
grammatical  gender  was  dead. 

The  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  in  Middle  English  very 
much  as  they  had  been  used  in  Old  English.  They  were 
occasionally  used  in  conflict  wilih  natural  gender  as  long 
as  the  distinctions  of  grammatical  gender  were  maintained 
at  all.  We  shouldn't  expect  them  to  be  used  more  freely 
in  conflict  with  natural  gender  in  the  period  when  the 
distinctions  of  grammatical  gender  were  weakening  than 
they  were  in  the  period  when  the  system  of  grammatical 
gender  was  still  intact.  And  when  the  distinctions  of  gram* 
matical  gender  ceased  to  be  made,  the  personal  pronoun 
continued  to  be  used  in  virtually  the  same  way.  Only 
instead  of  being  used  in  accordance  with  natural  gender 
(say)  98  per  cent,  of  the  time  they  were  used  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  gender  100  per  cent,  of  the  time.  That 
is,  after  grammatical  gender  was  lost,  the  personal  pro- 
noun, which  in  Old  English  had  seldom  expressed  any- 
thing but  natural  gender,  continued  to  express  natural 
gender.     In  fact,  inasmuch  as  natural  gender  is  expressed 

»In  using  the  worda  "evade"  and  " uncertaintieB "  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  imply  on  the  jMirt  of  speakers  of  Middle  English  any  ocm- 
sciousness  of  erasion  or  uncertainty. 
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entirely  by  means  of  the  personal  pnotnouns,  we  might  say 
that  natural  gender  did  not  replace  gratnmatieal  gender 
in  Middle  ^English  but  survived  it. 

The  fact  tihat  grammatical  gender  was  mainly  expressed 
and  BTipported  in  Old  English  and  early  Middle  English 
by  tbe  strong  adjective  declension  and  the  pronominal 
words  exclusive  of  he,  she,  it  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by 
cases  in  which  an  adjective,  article,  or  demonstrative  is  in 
eoncord  with  the  grammatical  gender  of  the  noun  with 
which  it  is  used  but  the  personal  pronoun  which  refers  to 
the  noun  is  in  concord  with  its  natural  gender  and  in  con- 
flict with  its  grammatical  gender.  There  is  an  example 
of  this  in  Beowulf  2802  S. : 

(HStaS  ]iea2$o-mfire        KUHd  gewyroean 
heorhtne  after  bfile        et  brimes  ntean; 
«4  Bcel  to  gemyndum       mbram  Idodum 
hCah  hllflan        on  HroneB-nssse, 
>et  hit  flfi-Utoid        syCSan  bAtan 
Blowulf  es  biorh. 

In  Genesis  2647  S.  we  have: 

HS  Bflegde  fir 
><Fi  irl/  hire       wordiim  self  a 
nnfriqi^endiixii,        Ymt  h€o  AbrabameB 
■weostor  wftre. 

Wiilfing  has  given  two  examples  from  Bede  and  Orosius.^^ 
Other  examples  from  the  same  period  are : 

Ac  hie  woldon  selfe  fleon  t5<i  hyr^enne  sua  mioelre  scylde,  t5a  t^e 
h%»  nnwiertJe  wnron,  gif  bie,  etc  (Paatoral  Care,  ed.  Sweet,  p. 
31,  14  f.). 

Ic  tSe  wolde  giet  reoean  aume  switSe  rihte  raoa;  ac  ic  wat  ^mt  >Cb 
folc  his  nele  gelyfan  {BoeiMtu,  ed.  Sedgefleld,  p.  122,  17  f.). 

*D«0  9yniam  in  den  werken  Alfreds  des  grossen,  z,  section  238. 
For  anotber  Efarly  Wecrt-Sazon  example  see  DiaXogs  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  ed.  Hecbt,  p.  17,  17  ff.,  lis.  O.  For  other  examples  in  poetical 
texts  see  Geneeie  2242  f .,  2380  f .    See  also  note  26  below. 
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Almost  any  number  of  examples  could  be  given  f roxii  Late 
West^Saxon  texts.    A  ferw  afe  the  following: 

And  God  ]>a  geswefode  >oii6  Addm,  arid  ]>a)>a  he  alep  tSA  genam  lie 
he  an  rib  0f  his  aidan,  and  geworhte  of  t$am  ribbe  (gnne  ivifmiiih,  and 
aoEode  AdantL  hU  heo  hatan  eeeold^  (Mitnc,  EoiniUea,  ed.  Thorpei 
r,  14). 

He  com  t5a  on  naeddran  hiwe  to  ])am  twam  maBnum,  fereat  to 
turn  icife,  arid  hire  to  cw(Kt5,  etc    (Ibid.,  i,  16). 

Wyrc  ]>e  ntl  ann«  ord,  I'reo  hurid  fseCma  lang,  and  fiftig  fsetSnia 
wtd^  and  >titig  fieOiria  heah:    gehref  hi4  eall,  etc.     (/&id.,  i,  20). 

BcBi  Hid  ia  tuwa  aoenned:  he  ia  aisenned  of  ]^ain  Feder  on  heofo^ 
num,  etc.     {Ibid.,  i,  24). 

Eft  flwa  gelice  gelshte  cenne  colic,  aenode  mid  switSran,  and  aealde 
his  gingmm,  at  to  supenne  sefter  gereorde;  ssede  ]>8et  hit  wnre  sotslice 
hisblod^etc.     (/bid,  n,  244). 

EtaJ5  T^ime  hlaf,  hit  is  min  liehama  {Ihid,,  n,  266). 

Da  weartS  ]><Fi  nurden  mycolum  hoh-f ul  M  heo  lefre  Wceras  wiaaian 
sceolde  (JSlfric,  Livee  of  8a4nt8,  ed.  Skeat,  i,  32,  121  f.). 

Witodlice  basilius,  gebyld  pttrh  his  drihten,  be  ende-byrdnyas 
awrat  ealle  tSa  ]>enunga  ^amt  halgcbn  fruBe^an  swa  swa  hit  healdaJS 
grecas   {Ibid,,  i,  58,  142  ff.). 

peoa  race  is  switSe  lang-sum  fullice  to  gereccenne,  ao  we  hit  eflMsgat) 
eow  on  ]>a  soortostan  wisan  {Ibid.,  i,  98,  139  f.). 

.  .  .  geopenie  ])onne  ae  lelmihtiga  hftlend  ^es  wifee  mut5  ]>crt  heo 
mmge  sprsecan  (Ibid,,  i,  122,  961).*^ 

DA  on  ]>fim  ehteo]>an  dfi^ge  big  comon  ^wt  did  ymsnl^an,  and 
nemdon  hyne  hys  fsder  naman  Zachariam  {8t,  Luke,  ed.  Bright^ 
1:  59). 

In  Middle  English  there  are  many  cases  of  this  nsage  in 
Lajamon,  for  example: 

6one  swa  he  hider  com:      ewa  he  tat  maide  Itibnl. 

he  wolde  mon-radene:      habben  witS  T^an  maidene. 

JEide  nefde  heo  na  mare:      buten  fl[f]tene  3et«* 

ne  toiihte  ^^f  tiuUdS:      his  morie  i-)K)lien. 

anan  swa  he  lai  hire  mide:       hire  lif  heo  losede  sone  ( 25909  ff.). 

Heo  wuneden  inne  Wirichsestre:       ari  and  tw&ti  wikerie. 
k  aenden  to  Rome  ful  iwis:      tefter  "pan  maidene  Genuia. 


'^I  have  printed  Skeat's  text  as  prose  and  modified  the  punctu- 
ation. 
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pit  w^9i4m  pu4  i^Mt:      com  to  ]»i«8e  }qb4i* 

4  Qiiiidieii  )»e  ksei^er^:      3^f  &eo  ]>i98e  kingp. 

jei  hit  is  i^ene:        /teo  wee  her  quene  (9540  ff.)< 

piB  tidinde  com  biliue:       in  to  pd  [mq.  B  pan]  wife, 

pset  ikire  Isuerd  wes  icumen:       and  mid  him  his  preo  gumen 

(lOOUff.). 
Iifne  pi^een  wordan;      pa  pat  vif  seide. 
Beduer  heg  gon  kirten:      mid  hendeliche  worden       ( 25939  ff.)< 

Oqfir  80  [p]  Bpiiaa  h^  ^iinge  t^P^f    h^^  l^\yff^  pioehel  wi^4o|P 

(3469f.). 

Ah  pa  Claudius  erest  in  pissen  londe  com:      lie  funde  en^ne 

feire  wimman. 
heo  wes  wit'  heo  wes  wis:       keo  wes  maidiB  ful  iwis     (96980.). 

For  other  examples  see  15P  f.,  2499  flf.,  3111  ff,,  9568  1, 
22229  S.,  25867  f .,  30792  S^^  The  following  example 
occurs  in  the  homilies  of  ms.  Cotton  Vesp.  A  22 : 

He  [Stttan]  com  pa  anifidren  hiwe  toSam  twlm  manmiip^  ^^jit 
to  tkrn  toife,  and  hir  to  ewejK." 

Landwehr  (p,  62)  gives  three  eixamples  from  the  Afwr&n 
Biwle: 

fifucfael  medsdupe  hit  is,  lie  seiC,  don  wel,  ft  wilnen  word  Perolt 
don  hware  puruh  me  but$  'pene  kinedom  of  heouene,  ft  sulleS  hit  for  a 
windes  puf  of  wordes  (p.  148,  Iff.). 

Oif  peo  like  scheadetoe  were  ^et  so  kene,  o6er  so  hot,  pet  5e  hit  ne 
mnhten  nout  witSuten  herme  ivelen,  hwat  wolde  je  siggen  hi  pet  ilke 
eiffule  ping  pet  hit  of  come  (p.  190,  25 ff.)  T 

.  .  .  pet  teo  hwule  pet  heo  drinkelB  Pene  drunch,  ne  beo  Mi  neaer 
BO  bitter,  ne  iueleK  heo  hit  neuer  (p.  240,  If.).** 


For  eccaaiples  ol  maiden,  ioif,  and  wimnHm  used  wil^  neuter  or 
forms  of  the  article  or  stroiig  adjective  but  not  followed 
hjr  a  personal  pronoun  see  La^^^on  3202,  9067,  9543 1,  14349,  14304, 
16018,  22227,  23619,  25959  ff.,  26132,  26137. 

*  Old  English  gomiUea,  I,  223,  18  f. ;  J  h9.7e  Bayodified  the  pumctu- 
ation.    Note  also  %eB  meidene^  941,  12. 

** Laodvehr's  comment  upon  theiie  pa^Bi^ges  is  as  IoUowb:  "Dam 
ein  imd  dasselbe  wort  an  yerschiedenen  atellen  yer schiedene  genera 
(das  des  crtymona  imd  ipesdhlechtslosii^eit  z.  b.)  seigen  kaan,  wird 
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Very  rarely  in  Old  English  and  occasionally  in  Middle 
English  a  definite  article  modifying  wife,  maiden,  or 
woman  is  in  conflict  with  the  grammatical  gend^  of  its 
noun  and  in  concord  with  its  natural  gender,  as  in  seo 
vnfman  (Judges  4:21),  ^eo  wimon  (La3amon,  279), 
bi  ^are  wimman  {ibid,,  6367),  of  ^ere  luSere  wimmon 
(ibid.,  14973),  m/id  ^er  unwemmed  mside  his  moder  (Old 
English  Homilies,  i,  239,  18).  But  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  in  Middle  English  as  well  as  in  Old 
English,  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  strong  adjec- 
tive declension,  definite  article,  and  other  pronominal 
words  exclusive  of  he,  she,  ii  were  used  in  accordance  with 
grammatical  gender.  And  as  long  as  these  gender-distinc- 
tive forms  were  used  at  all  in  Middle  English  they  were 
used  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  confiict  with  natural 
gender. 

That  the  gender^istinctive  forms  of  the  personal  pro- 
noim,  however,  were  seldom  in  conflict  with  natural  gender 
is  proved  by  the  tables  printed  below.  These  tables  show 
the  total  number  of  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  per- 

kaixm  aufTaUen  (vergl.  p.  41  u.  ff.)*  Wenn  aber,  wie  in  folgenden 
beispielen,  in  ein  und  demaelben  aatjee  das  gleiche  wort  sweige- 
Boblechtig  behandelt  wird,  nnd  zwar  so,  dass  das  direkt  dabei  steSi- 
ende  pronomen  (hier  der  artikel)  erhaltiing  dee  genus  dea  etymons 
Eeigty  das  eatfemter  stehende  pronomen  aiber,  das  das  wort  wieder 
aufnimmt,  bereits  neutram  ist»  so  k^nnen  wir  hieraus  folgem,  dass 
in  diesen  fiUlen  das  gefUhl  fUr  das  gr.  genus  nicht  mehr  etaik  war. 
In  dem  gebrauch  des  geschlechtigen  artikek  kdnnen  wir  hier  nur 
eine  spontane  weiterfOhrung  eines  sprachgebraudhs  erblioken,  der  in 
einer  frdheren  periode  nooh  lebendig  imd  lebenefllhig  war"  (p.  61). 
If  Landwehr  bad  reoognised  that  grammatical  gender  which  was  in 
conflict  with  natural  gender  was  expressed  in  Old  EngUsb  and  Mid- 
dle EngHsh  primarily  by  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  strong 
adjective  declension  and  definite  article  and  demonstrative,  and 
only  occasionally  by  the  personal  pronoun,  be  would  not  have  made 
this  comment.  The  personal  pronoun  is  conclusive  evidoioe  of  gram- 
Diatical  gender  only  wben  it  is  used  m  conflict  with  natural  gender. 
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sonal  pronoun  that  occur  in  ten  representative  Old  English 
texts  (or  portions  of  texts)  and  ten  representative  Middle 
Englifth  texts  (or  portions  of  texts),  the  number  of  gender- 
distinctive  forms  in  each  text  that  are  in  conflict  with 
natural  gender,  and  the  percentage  of  conflicts.  To  the 
tables  themselves,  however,  I  must  prefix  some  explana- 
tions of  the  system  I  followed  in  collecting  the  data  on 
which  the  tables  are  based. 

All  of  the  Old  English  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun 
are  either  positively  or  negatively  gender-distinctive;  he, 
heo,  hii,  hire,  hine,  and  hie  (feuL  ace.  sing.)  are  posi- 
tively gender-distinctive,  and  his  and  him  are  negatively 
gender^listinctive.  In  collecting  my  data  I  disregarded 
his  and  him  and  included  only  the  forms  that  are  posi- 
tively genderdistinctive.^^  I  followed  this  plan  because 
I  wished  to  conduct  the  investigation  on  the  terms  least 
favorable  to  my  own  thesis.  The  forms  his  and  him  are 
very  frequent  and  are  almost  never  in  conflict  with  natural 
gender.'^    To  have  included  them,  therefore,  would  have 

*il  followed  the  same  principle  in  coUecting  the  data  giTen  earlier 
I  m  this  paper  in  regard  to  the  oonflicta  with  natural  gender  in  the 

geoder-dietinctive  fonns  of  the  atrong  adjective  dedensioD,  89,  teo, 
^iBt,  and  other  pronominal  words  in  BeowtUf,  That  is,  I  disre- 
garded the  masculine  and  neuter  genitive  and  dative  singular  and 
•the  masculine-feminine  forms  of  hwH.  I  also  disregarded  the  occa- 
sional plural  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  strong  adjective  declen- 
sion. 

*  Inasmuch  as  hU  and  him  are  indifferently  masculine  and  neuter, 
they  can  he  in  conflict  with  natural  gender  only  when  they  refer  to 
masculine  or  feminine  nouns  that  denote  females  (like  lof/man  and 
vif),  (But  such  nouns  are  ahnost  always  referred  to  by  a  feminine 
pronoun.  The  cases  in  which  hit  and  him  refer  to  masculine  nouns 
that  denote  lifeless  objects  (e.  g.  Beowulf  1628  f.,  tSA  khm  forma 
•AS  /  d€orum  mddme,  ^cet  hi$  dOm^  HUeg)  are  ambiguous,  even 
apart  from  the  tendency  to  use  a  neu4«r  pronoun  for  referring  to 
masculine  and  feminine  nouns  denoting  lifeless  objects,  as  In — sfo 
«tg  gewito  /  brfln  on  5Ane,  hat  imticRSor,  /  ^Ofine  Ma  Jfkfd-oywkig 
>€orfe  hcgfde  {Beoumlf  2677  ff.). 
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considerably  inoreased  the  total  number  of  gsud^sr-distiRO- 
tive  forms  without  eorreapondingly  increasing  the  nuwber 
of  oonfliots.  BeowvifyioT  example, contains  about  233  ^x^xx^- 
pies  of  his  mid  him,  none  of  them  in  conflict  wil^  na^tur^l 
gender.    If  his  and  himi  are  included,  the  total  number  p| 
gender-distinctive  forms  is  662,  the  number  of  eopflipts 
is  still  8,  and  the  percentage  of  conflicts  if  therefore  .0121 
instead  of  .0186.    The  former  percentage,  however,  rather 
than  the  latter  is  really  the  signifleant  one  for  our  purpose. 
The  table  containing  the  data  from  Middle  English 
texts  is  based  exclusively  on  the  Middle  English  derivA^ 
tives  of  the  Old  English  forms  that  were  positively  gende|> 
distinctive,^^  his  and  him  being  disr^arded.     Here  the 
exclusion  of  him  operates  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
conflicts  with  natural  gender  even  more  than  in  the  data 
from  Old  English  texts,  for  in  the  majority  of  the  Middle 
English  texts  included  in  the  table  him  has  eith^  p#i'tly 
or  wholly  displaced  hme  as  the  masculine  accusative  singu- 
lar form  of  the  pronoun*     The  portion  of  the  Ancren  BiwU 
that  I  have  examined  contains  about  163  examples  of  his 
and  him,  none  of  them  in  conflict  with  natural  gender. 
If  these  forms  are  included,  the  tQ|;al  nmnber  of  gender- 
distinctive  forms  is  668,  the  number  of  conflicts  is  ^till 
28,  and  the  percentage  of  conflicts  is  therefore  .0436 
instead  of  .0566.     Here  again  the  former  percentage 
rather  than  the  latter  is  really  the  significant  one.    I  hfive 
also  (perhaps  without  sufficient  reason)  disregarded  the 
pronouns  ha,  hare,  and  (h)is  (feminine  accusative  singu- 
lar) ;  these  are  frequent  in  some  of  the  Middle  English 
texts  I  have  used  and  are  very  rarely  in  conflict  with 

"I  have  treated  the  maflouline  nominative  he  (heo)  and  feminine 
nominative  heo  {he)  as  distinct  in  spite  of  occasional  amhigoitiet 
of  spemng. 
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nataraL  gender.     So  the  effect  of  these  exclusions  also  is 
to  increase  the  percexitage  of  conflicts. 

As  the  criterion  of  "  natural  gender "  I  have  taken 
Modem  English  usage.    For  example^  I  have  not  consid- 
ered it  as  in  conflict  with  natural  gender  when  it  refers 
to  chUd,  nor  a  feminine  pronoun  when  it  refers  to  Church 
(collective  sense) ,  because  this  usage  is  still  common  in 
Modem  English.    And  I  have  not  considered  masculine 
or  feminine  pronouns  as  in  conflict  with  natural  gender 
when  they  refer  to  animals  (real  or  mythical)  unless  there 
is  evidence  that  the  animal  is  not  of  the  sex  indicated  by 
the  pronoun.    Kor  have  I  r^arded  masculine  pronouns 
referring  to  Grendel's  mother  in  Beowulf  or  feminine 
pronouns  referring  to  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  as  being 
in  conflict  with  natural  gender.     In  all  other  doubtful 
cases,  however,  I  have  assumed  conflict. 
The  tables  are  as  follows :  ^® 


Texts 

Total  gender-    Oonflicte  with 

Percentage 

OU  EDgUBh 

distinctlTe  foTms  natural  gender 

of  oonflictf 

Beowulf,  ed«  Chambers 

429 

8 

.0180 

JMamfh  ed.  Stnmk 

97 

0 

.0000 

Elme,  cd.  Holthauflen 

119 

3 

.0252 

Qenetis  A,  ed.  Holthauaen 

178 

4 

.0225 

Oro9vu$,  ed.  Sweet,  Book  iv, 

367 

19 

.0532 

pp.  154-212 

1  in  these  tables 

as  close  ai 

*I  ofTfir  tlie  data  containet 

tions.  I  have  gone  thru  all  ol  the  texts  twice  to  make  my  coUeo- 
tion  of  confiiets  as  complete  as  possible,  but  doubtless  a  few  have 
escaped  my  notice.  The  totals  of  the  gender-distinctive  forms  in  the 
yaridXB  tcscts  are  (except  in  two  or  three  instances)  based  on  one 
oocmt.  The  actual  totals  would  prove,  I  believe,  to  be  slightly 
greater  than  those  given  in  the  tables,  for  one  is  more  likely  to  miss 
forms  in  counting  than  to  count  forms  that  ought  not  to  be  counted, 
and  in  the  cases  in  which  I  did  make  a  recount  I  found  my  second 
total  to  be  greater  than  my  first.  The  probable  error  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  totals  therefore  tends  to  neutralise  the  probable 
error  in  the  determination  of  the  number  of  the  conflicts. 
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Texts  Total  gender-     Oonflictiwith     Peroentage 

Old  Engllah  distinctive  fonne   naionl  gesadet    oi  ooolUeti 

Bede,  ed.  Schipper,  Book  n,  463    .  10  .0216 

pp.  106-1S9,  MS  B 
Dialogs  of  Gregory  the  Great,  600  22  .0440 

ed.  Heoht,  pp.  1-53,  MS  0 
JSlfric'B  HomiUes,  ed.  Thorpe,  1000  47  .0470 

I,  2-160  (to  1.18  inc.) 

iElfric'8  Lives  of  SainU,  500                14                .0280 

ed.  Skeat,  i,  24-138  (1.354) 

Bt  Luke,  ed.  Bright  1082               35                .0323 

Average  percentage:  .0292 

Middle  Engliah 
Bodley  HomiUes,  ed.  Belfour,  300 

EMIS,  p.  2-44  (1.28) 
History  of  the  Holy  Rood-Tree,  381 

ed.  Napier,  EETS 
La^amon'a  Brut,  ed.  Madden,  600 

II.  1-2560,  MS  A 
Ovol  and  the  Nightingale,  ed.  Wells,        465 

MSC 
Lambeth  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  623 

Early  English  Homilies, 

1,  3-101  (1.20) 
Anoren -^Biwle,  aelecticms  in   liffitz-    496 

ner's  Altenglische  Sprachprohen 
Trinity  OoU.  HomiUes,  ed.  Morris,      300 

Barly  English  Homilies, 

n,  31  (1.18) -114  1.4) 
Life  of  Bt,  Katherine,  ed.  Einenkel,    326 

EETS 
Bt  Juliana,  ed.  Cockayne,  240 

EETS,  MS  Royal 
Ayenhite   of   Inwyt,    selections    in    517 

M&tzner's  Altenglisdhe  Bprach- 

prohen 

Average  percentage:  .0427.** 


22 

.0733 

10 

.0262 

27 

.0460 

24 

.0627 

47 

.0764 

28 

.0566 

12 

.0400 

3 

.0092 

1 

.0042 

23 

.0445 

''The  greater  percentage  of  conflicts  in  the  Middle  English  texts 
is  due  partly  to  causes  stated  above  on  page  96,  but  still  more,  I 
think,  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  Middle  English  material  as  com- 
pared with  the  Old  English.  We  should  naturally  expect  a  higher 
percentage  of  conflicts  in  homiliee  and  similar  material  than  in 
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It  is  evident,  I  think,  from  the  facts  set  forth  above  that 
natural  gender  "  came  in,"  as  Mr.  Classen  says,  "  by  way 
of  the  personal  pronouns."  '^    But  the  fact  that  the  per- 

narrative.  The  surpriaing  fact  is  tliat  in  material  so  alMtract  as  the 
Bodley  and  Lambeth  HomiUes  the  percesitage  is  not  greater.  Of- 
oourse  in  limited  portions  of  text  the  peroentage  may  be  much 
greater  than  any  of  those  given  in  the  table.  For  ezamj^e,  the  first 
of  .^Ifric'fl  JAvea  of  Bamt9  {ed.  Gkeat),  jv^tiich  is  largely  a  discouESft 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  has  a  very  high  percentage  of  conflicts. 
But  discourses  of  this  kind  are  exceptional  even  in  literature,  and 
they  are  generally  of  limited  extent.  I  might  add  that  the  unex- 
pectedly high  percentages  of  conflicts  in  Orosiua  and  the  Brut  are 
due  to  ithe  use  ol  feminine  pronouns  referring  to  Ramebyrig,  Oar- 
ihage^  hurh,  etc. 

^  Modem  Language  Review,  xrv,  100.    On  the  following  page  Mr. 
Olaooon  says:  ''it  is  clear  from  the  evidences  of  Old  E2ngliah  that 
triers  existed  a  strong  sense  of  sex.  .  .  .    Such  a  sense  ol  sex  might 
readily  develop  a  sense  of  sexlessness,  or  a  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  living  and  lifeless  things.    How  far  this  sense  may  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  posmhiUty  [italics  mine]  that  the  personal 
pranouns  are  most  ecnnmonly  used  in  the  masculine  and  feminine 
to  refer  to  man  and  woman,  we  do  not  know.    But  it  is  a  possibility 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of."    These  sentences  might  very 
well  have  suggested  to  me  the  mode  of  investigation  used  in  the 
present  x>aper  if  I  had  not  already  formulafted  the  thesis  here  pre* 
sented  and  aoeianulated  material  sufficient  for  its  establishment  a 
year  or  two  before  Mr.  Classens'  article  appeared.    I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  considerably  aided  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  my  thesis  by  being  able  to  use  as  a  point  of  departure 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Classen's  article  quoted  earlier  in  this  paper. 
To  discQBS  the  article  as  a  whole  would  take  more  space  than  can  be 
given  to  it  here.    Mr.  Classen  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  investigations  of  K9mer,  Hoffmann,  Landwehr,  and  Morabadh 
(Qlahn's  investigation  was  probably  not  available  at  the  time  he 
wrote).    If  he  had  been  acquainted  with  them  he  would  probably 
have  distinguished  more  clearly  than  he  does  between  the  two  dis- 
tinct problems  of  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender  and  the  establish- 
ment of  natural  gender  in  Middle  English.    As  I  have  tried  to  show 
in  the  body  of  this  paper,  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender  might 
have  occurred  without  the  establishment  of  natural  gender,  and  the 
establishment  of  natural  gender    (expressed  by  the  personal  pro- 
noun) might  have  occurred  without  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender. 
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sonal  pronoun  was  very  seldom  in  oioiiflict  wii^  lutaral 
gender  could  not  have  led  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
loss  of  grammatical  gender.  It  is  perfectly  conceiyal>Ie 
that  the  personal  prooioun  might  have  come  to  he  used  in 
accordance  with  natural  gender  100  per  cent,  of  the  time 
instead  of  98  per  cent,  of  the  time  even  if  the  other  gender- 
distinctive  forms  had  been  retained.  But  tihis  would  not 
have  been  loss  of  grammatical  gender.  There  would 
have  been  a  double  system  of  gender,  natural  gender  ex- 
pressed by  the  personal  pronoun  and  grammatical  gender 
expressed  by  the  other  gender-distinctive  forms.*  ^ 

The  conclusion  that  the  predominant  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  in  accordance  with  natural  sex  or  sexless- 
ness  in  Old  English  and  Middle  English  was  not  a 
cause  of  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender  is  not  merely 
a  priori  probable  but  is  supported  by  direct  evidence. 
Grammatical  gender  was  lost  in  Middle  English  but  has 
been  retained  in  Modem  High  German  and  Modem  Low 
German.  If  the  predominant  use  of  the  personal  pronoim 
in  accordance  with  sex  or  sexlessness  were  peculiar  to  Old 
English  and  Middle  English  we  should  have  some  ground 
for  suspecting  that  this  usage  might  have  been  a  cause  in 
bringing  about  the  loss  of  grammatical  gender.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  find  that  the  use  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun in  Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon,  as  well  as  in 
Gothic,  was  identical  with  its  use  in  Old  and  Middle 

"^Indeed,  natural  gender  eziatfl  together  with  grammatieal  gender 
in  Latin,  Greek,  Gennanic,  and  the  Indo-European  languages  gener- 
ally. When  s  lUxnan  remarked  to  hie  eompanion  of  a  girl  whom 
both  had  noticed  but  of  whom  neitiier  had  yet  epoken,  ^'Pulehra 
eaf  or  ''Ilia  pulchra,*'  the -use  of  the  feminine  was  determined  by 
natural  gender.  6o  also  in  '^  Ignarus  sum/* ''  Ouriosa  es/*  etc  And 
a  clause  (which  of  course  has  no  grammatical  gender)  is  always 
neuter. 


«        •     * 


*  •  •  •  • 
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Englisk  The  percentage  of  conflicts  with  natural  gender 
in  the  gender-distinctiye  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  in 
representative  texts  of  these  dialects  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tahles :  •* 

Total  fender*    Oonfllcts  with    Pootntagt 
Texts  distinctlTe  fonns  luitiiral  goider   of  confllcti 

Gothic:    Matthew,    Mark,    Luke, 

John,     Oalatlaas,     BpheaiaiHiy 

Pfailippians      (Stamm  -  IHeyne's 

UlfiloB,  11  ed.,  ed.  Wrede) ....        602  20  .0332 

Old  High  Qennaa:     Tatian,  ed. 

Sierars,  2  ed.,  pp.  13-162 768  25  .0326 

Old  Hi|^  Qerman:  OtMd's  Bvm^ 

geUenbueh,  eelectioiiB  from  Book 

IV  in  Braiine'a  Althochdeutach€$ 

Ii«8«biic*»  7  ed.,  pp.  116-134...        461  2  .0044 

Old  Saxcm:  Seiiand,  U.  1-3000, 

ed.  Befaa^el,  Hdiand  und  Qm- 

€9%$,  2  ed. 845  18  .0213 

Ayerage  percentage:  .0228 

We  find  also  that  in  these  dialects,  as  in  Old  English, 
the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  are 
frequently  used  in  conflict  with  grammatical  gender  when 
they  refer  to  nouns  whose  grammatical  gender  does  not 
coincide  with  natural  gender.  This  occurs  most  fre- 
quently when  the  pronoun  refers  to  a  neuter  noun  that 

*I  followed  in  collecting  the  data  on  which  this  taUe  is  baaed  the 
same  eystem  that  I  followed  in  collecting  the  data  from  Old  and 
Middle  EngUah  texts  on  which  the  preyiona  tables  are  based.  Of 
the  €k>thio  pronoun  is,  9%,  Ua,  etc.,  the  Old  iHigh  Qerman  pronoun 
{h)er,  9VU,  Uf,  etc,  and  the  Old  fiaxon  pronoun  M,  9iu,  it,  etc,  I 
included  only  the  forms  thait  are  positively  gender-distinctiye.  The 
same  forms  are  positiyely  gender-distinotive  in  all  four  dialects 
except  that  in  Old  High  German  the  neuter  genitive  singular  ea  is 
positively  gender-distinctiYe  whereas  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
other  dialects  are  only  negntively  gender^listinctiTe.  I  have  gone 
thru  the  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Old  fiazon  testa  only  once, 
but  I  believe  the  percentagea  I  have  arrived  at  are  a  sufficiently 
close  approxiniation  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  offer  them. 


■         • 
«  _  • 
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denotes  a  male  or  female;^'  it  occurs  occasionally  when 
the  pronoun  refers  to  a  masculine  or  feminine  noun  that 
denotes  a  lifeless  object.^^ 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  Old 
English  (or  Germanic)  ^°  usage  in  r^ard  to  the  personal 
pronoun  was  the  determining  cause  of  the  establishment 

*01d  English  examples  of  this  usage  would  be  superfluous  hsre, 
and  examples  tram  the  other  dialects  are  scarcely  less  so.  Among 
those  that  occur  in  the  texts  examined  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
are:  thcus  kind  .  .  .  inan^  Tatian,  rv,  11;  tf4i5  9ie,  Taiian  xxvm,  1; 
themo  magaiine  .  .  .  9iu,  Tatian,  lxxix,  9;  that  hind  ,  .  ,  he,  HeU- 
and  382;  that  fri,.,  ira,  Eeliand  436  f.;  them  «tff&6  .  .  .  eiu, 
BeUand  4461;  ham  .  .  .  ina  Eeliand  79S;  pata  ham  .  .  .  ieai^  St. 
Mark,  6:  41.  In  these  texts  I  have  not  found  any  neuter  noun 
denoting  a  female  referred  to  by  a  neuter  pronoim ;  kind  and  5arrt  are 
referred  to  either  by  a  neuter  pronoun  or  by  a  pronoim  correspond- 
ing to  the  actual  sex  of  the  child. 

**(I  have  noted  the  following  clear  examples  in  Old  High  German: 
Otfrid,  IV,  16,  83;  Tatian,  Lxxn,  6.  In  Eeliand  16091.  himiU 
(mas.)  and  eriiu  (fem.)  are  referred  to  by  neuter  that.  To  the 
Old  English  examples  already  given  of  hit  referring  to  «  masculine 
or  feminine  noun  I  may  add:  Beowulf  779,  1234,  2248,  and  possibly 
3161;  OfO«fCM,  p.  174,  4-8;  ^Uric,  EomiUee,  i,  88,  line  3  from 
bottom. 

*As  a  matter  of  fact  this  usage  is  no  more  peculiar  to  Germanic 
than  to  Old  English.  It  is  impossible  of  course  to  give  for  Latin 
and  Greek  comparative  statistics  in  precisely  the  form  that  was  used 
for  the  Germanic  dialects,  because  Latin  and  Gredc  have  no  third 
personal  pronoun  (that  is  no  gender-distinctive  demonstrative  used 
eacdusively  as  a  substantive)  and  because  the  pronominal  words  that 
perform  in  Latin  and  Greek  the  fimction  of  the  Germanic  third  per- 
sonal pronoun  are  so  diverse  morphologically.  But  if  we  examine 
the  substantive  use  of  these  pronominal  words  in  Latin  and  Greek 
we  And  that  they  are  seldom  in  oonflict  with  natural  gender.  The 
•Latin  Vulgate  text  of  St.  Luke  (ed.  Nestle)  contains  about  759 
forms  of  iUe,  is,  hie,  ipse,  and  iete  used  substantively,  of  which  26 
are  in  confliot  with  natural  gender,  giving  a  percentage  of  .0329. 
The  Greek  text  of  St.  Mark  (ed.  Westcott  and  Hort)  contains  about 
693  forms  of  lUfr^s,  0^09,  iavrov,  ^iceirof,  and  demonstrative  6  and  fe 
used  substantively,  of  which  21  are  in  conflict  with  natural  gender, 
giving  a  percentage  of  .0364. 
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of  natural  gender  in  Middle  English.  The  cause  of 
the  loss  of  grammatical  gender,  however,  must  he  sought 
dsewhere.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  loss  of  the  gender-distinctive  forms  of  the  adjective, 
definite  article  and  demonstrative,  and  other  pronominal 
words  by  whicli  grammatical  gender  was  expressed  and 
conmiunicated- 

Samuel  Moobe. 


Y.—TEE  EVE  OF  ST.  AONES  AND  THE  MYSTEBIES 

OF  UDOLPHO 

That  Keats  in  The  Eve  of  8t.  Agnes  was  possibly 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
was  suggested  to  me  by  my  colleague.  Professor  Margaret 
Sherwood,  who  pointed  out  several  signs  of  relationship 
between  the  two  works.  Since  that  time  I  have  made 
some  study  of  the  problem,  and  record  the  following 
observations.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  discuss  the 
question  raised  by  President  MacCracken^  of  Eeats's 
obligation  to  Bioccaccio's  FUocolo,  since  it  is  not  possible 
to  reach  final  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  matter  without 
making  a  systematic  study  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Eve  of  8t.  Agnes  to  Floris  and  Blancheflur,  FUocolo, 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  and  Christahel. 

Keats  jests  at  Mrs.  Badcliffe  (Letter  to  Beynolds, 
March  14,  1818),  saying:  ^^I  am  going  among  scenery 
whence  I  intend  to  tip  you  the  Damosel  RadclifFe — ^I'U 
cavern  you,  and  grotto  you,  and  waterfall  you,  and  wood 
you  and  water  you,  and  immense-rock  you,  and  tremen- 
dous-sound you,  and  solitude  you."  But,  underneath  this 
playfulness  there  is  certainly  evidence  of  a  distinct 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  lady.  What  may  have 
been  the  influences  she  exerted  on  the  young  poet's  imagi- 
nation ? 

The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  is  characterized  by  an  ardent 
delight  in  natural  beauty,  by  a  romantic  sentiment 
towards     the     Middle     Ages,     and    by     an     intensely 

*  **  The  Source  of  Keats's  She  of  Bt.  Agnes,*'  Modem  PhUology,  Y, 
1907-8. 
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vivid  power  of  depicting  both  concrete  detail  and  emo- 
tional experience.  Mrs.  Badcliffe  excelled  in  arousing  the 
senae  of  wonder  and  mystery;  she  threw  a  glamor  over 
landscape;  she  reproduced  the  very  moods  of  love^  loneli- 
ness^  and  terror;  she  knew  to  a  nicety  how  to  create  that 
sort  of  suspense  which  enthralls  any  reader  of  sensibility. 
TTndemeath  her  extravagance  there  is  a  steady  logical 
structure,  a  certain  firmness  in  management  of  material. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  Keats  read  Mrs.  Badcliffe  with 
more  or  less  scoffing  and  more  or  lees  genuine  study  of 
her  methods  of  casting  an  artistic  realism  over  the  most 
improbable  scenes  ? 

The  setting  of  -Mrs.  Kadcliffe's  story  possessed  many 
elements  that  seem  revived  by  Eeats.  There  was  the 
solid  grandeur  of  an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  with  shadowy, 
galleries,  mysterious  staircases,  moonlit  casements,  and 
gorgeous  apartments  hung  with  arras  glowing  with 
medieval  pageantry.  The  feudal  life  with  old  retainers 
serving  an  arrogant  master  and  his  carousing  friends  is 
pictured  in  both  works. 

In  plot,  Eeats  found  in  Udolpho  the  story  of  a  young 
gentlewoman  beloved  by  an  eager  impetuous  lover  who, 
despite  enemies  and  opposition,  gained  admission  to  his 
lady's  presence,  and  in  secret  interviews  poured  out  his 
protestations  of  love,  begging  her  to  fly  with  him  away 
from  her  harsh  guardians. 

The  characterization  in  Mrs.  Baddiffe's  story  is  as 
emotional  and  vague  as  is  that  in  the  St  Agnes.  In  both 
stories  the  emotional  effects  are  all  heightened,  but  not 
really  individualized.  The  lovely  heroine  with  her  fears 
and  her  helplessness  is  less  real  than  the  sturdy  old 
servants  Keither  lover  nor  lady  is  more  than  a  shadowy 
suggestion  of  embodied  romance,  but  in  Eeats's  work  the 
heroine  has  a  youthfulness,  an  innocence,  a  separateness. 
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as  of  an  enclosed  nun.     She  seems  to  touch  earth  very 
lightly,  and  is,  indeed,  a  saint's  ^'  charmed  maid." 

The  element  of  mystery,  horror,  and  haunting  dread  of 
ghostly  sights  and  sounds,  crudely  and  honestly  explained 
in  the  denouement  by  Mrs.  Eadcliffe,  was  to  Eeats  a 
challenge  to  create  that  fine  and  pensive  mystery  of  a 
world  where  love,  endowed  with  visionary  powers  and 
leagued  with  saints,  becomes  a  spiritual  portent.  Eeats 
casts  the  spell  of  enchantment  over  objects  of  beauty  and 
over  the  rapturous  devotion  of  the  lovers.  Mrs.  Eadcliffe 
exalts  sensation,  surrounding  love  with  sinister,  objective 
fears,  and  fails  to  create  that  illusion  of  awed  wonder 
which  makes  the  St.  Agnes  so  supremely  "  romantic." 

The  following  are,  possibly,  instances  of  Keats's  knowl- 
edge and  memory  of  Udolpho.  I  quote  the  passages  from 
Keats  first,  and  then  cite  passages  from  Mrs.  Badcliffe's 
work.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  passages  from  Mrs. 
Eadcliffe  have  some  words  omitted;  for  the  sake  of  con- 
densation only  significant  details  have  been  included.  Of 
course  a  perusal  of  the  chapters  in  their  entirety  is  desir- 
able. The  edition  used  is  one  published  in  Philadelphia, 
1879  (Claxton). 

I.     The  midnight  scene  in  the  chapel. 

The  St.  Agnes  opens  with  the  description  of  the  ghostly 
chill  and  gloom  within  and  without  the  feudal  chapel. 
Here  Keats  displays  his  wonderful  powers  of  making  real 
the  very  sensations  of  that  moment,  and  his  artistic  insight 
is  revealed  in  his  choice  of  an  introduction  that  gives  an 
austere  purity  and  sanctity  to  a  tale  of  love.  The  tone 
thus  established  at  the  beginning,  keeps  the  story  on  a 
high  level  of  nobility  of  feeling  wholly  different  from  the 
FUocolo: 
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6t  Agnes'  Eye—Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
The  owl,  for  aU  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
Bis  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man; 
Hhen  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees. 
And  back  retumeth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan. 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 
The  scnilptur'd  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 
En^rison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries, 
He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

in 

iKorthward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door, 

And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue 

Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor. 


Emily  remained  in  her  chamber  till  she  heard  the  convent  bell 
strike  twelve,  when  the  nun  came,  as  she  had  appointed,  with  the 
key  to  the  private  door  that  opened  into  the  church,  and  they 
deMended  together  the  narrow  winding  staircase  that  led  thither. 
The  nun  offered  to  accompany  Ehnily  to  the  grave,  adding,  it  is 
melancholy  to  go  alone  at  this  hour.  .  .  .  The  sister  gave  her  the 
lamp.  .  .  .  The  cold  air  of  the  aisles  chilled  her,  and  their  deep 
silence  and  extent,  feebly  shone  upon  by  the  moonlight  that  streamed 
through  a  distant  Gothic  window.  .  .  On  the  preceding  evening  .  .  . 
she  had  heard  at  a  distance  the  monks  chanting  the  requiem  for  his 
[a  friar's]  soul  ...  as  the  voices  mingling  with  a  low  querulous 
peal  of  the  organ,  swelled  faintly,  gloomy  and  affecting  visions  had 
tfiaen  upon  her  mind.  .  .  .  6t.  Aubert  was  buried  beneath  a  plain 
marble  .  .  .  near  the  foot  of  the  stately  monument  of  the  Villerois. 
Smily  remained  at  his  grave  till  a  cfaimey  that  called  the  moidcs  to 
early  prayers,  warned  her  to  retire  (Chap,  vm,  p.  73). 
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In  another  chapter  describing  the  midnight  burial  of 
Emily^s  aunt,  we  read : 

They  had  to  cross  two  courts  .  .  .  but  the  sUence  and  gloom  of 
these  courts  had  now  little  power  over  Emily's  mind  .  .  .  and  she 
scarcely  heard  the  low  and  dismal  hooting  of  the  night-Mrd,  thai 
roosted  among  the  ivied  battlements  of  the  ruin,  or  peroeiTed  the 
stiU  flittings  of  the  bat,  which  frequently  crossed  her  way.  .  .  .  She 
saw  the  venerable  figure  of  the  friar,  and  heard  him  in  a  low  voice, 
equally  solemn  and  affecting,  perform  the  service  for  the  dead  .  .  • 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  monk  wrapt  in  long  black  garments,  hia 
cowl  thrown  back  from  his  pale  face  (Chap,  zzxi,  pp.  299-300) . 


May  it  not  be  that  Emily^s  grief,  her  lonely  visit  to  the 
chapel,  the  black  figure  of  the  friar,  the  sounds  of  solemn 
requiem  for  the  dead,  and  the  atmosphere  of  death  and 
penance  influenced  Keats  ?  The  lajnp,  the  private  door,  the 
distant  music  also  seem  suggestive ;  even  the  owl  may  have 
given  Eeats  a  hint  Do  we  perhaps  see,  here,  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  imagination  can  seize  various 
concrete  suggestions  and  transmute  them  into  distinctive 
and  highly  unified  beauty? 

II.  The  old  servant.  The  feebleness  of  the  old  woman 
is  pictured  by  both  writers, 

XI,  xn,  xvui,  zz 

Ah,  happy  chance!  the  aged  creature  came, 
•Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 

And  grasped  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 


''Ah  Gossip  dear, 
We're  safe  enough;  here  in  this  armchair  sit» 
And  teU  me  how — 

Ah  I  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul? 

A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 

• 

For  I  am  slow  and  feeble.'^ 
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I  am  oome  at  last,  huiy,  said  she;  I  wonder  what  makes  my 
old  IJmbe  ahake  so  tonight.  I  thought  once  or  twice  I  should  have 
dropped  as  I  was  coming.  Emily  seated  her  in  a  chair  and  desired 
thmt  she  WDoki  oampoae  herself  before  she  entered  upon  the  subject 
that  had  brou^^t  her  thither  (Chap,  xun,  p.  415). 

The  tenderness  of  the  heroine  for  her  old   servant 
appears  clearly  in : 


Her  falfring  hand  upon  the  balustrade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
Booe,  like  a  missioned  spirit,  unaware: 
With  silver  taper'a  light,  and  pious  care. 
She  turned,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting. 

Dorothee  at  first  carried  the  lamp,  but  her  hand  trembled  so  much 
with  infirmity  .  .  .  Emily  took  it  from  her,  and  offered  her  arm  to 
snppoit  her  feeble  steps.  They  had  to  descend  the  great  stair- 
.  .  .  (Chap.  ZLiv,  p.  421). 

HE.     The  journey  throngh  winding  passages  to  a  room. 


He  followed  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 

He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 


.  .  .  With  aged  eyes  aghast 
\FTom  fright  of  dim  espial.  Safe  at  last, 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd,  and  chaste. 

"I  only  want  to  go  to  my  young  lady's  chamber,  "and  I  have  only 
to  go  .  .  .  along  'the  vaulted  passage  and  across  the  great  hall  and 
up  the  marble  staircase,  and  along  the  north  gallery  and  through 
the  west  wing  of  the  castle,  and  I  sm  in  the  corridor  in  a  minute." 
'^  .  .  And  what  is  to  become  of  you  if  you  meet  any  of  those  noble 
cavaliers  on  the  way?"  (Chap,  zxxn,  p.  310). 
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6he  descended  the  staircase,  and  opening  a  door  in  the  wall  .  .  • 
found  herself  in  a  small  square  room  that  formed  part  of  the  west 
turret  of  the  castle.  .  .  .  Having  left  the  turret  and  descended  the 
narrow  staircase,  she  found  herself  in  a  dusky  passage  (Chap, 
xzzrn,  p.  381). 

As  she  passed  along  the  wide  and  empty  galleries,  dusky  and 
silent,  she  felt  forlorn  and  apprehensive.  .  .  (p.  245). 

A  female  servant  came  to  show  Emily  to  her  chamber.  Having 
passed  up  a  large  staircase,  and  through  several  galleries,  they  came 
to  a  flight  of  back  stairs,  which  led  into  a  short  passage  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  chateau,  and  there  the  servant  opened  the  door  of  a 
small  chamber,  which  she  said  was  ma'amselle  Emily's  (Chap,  xi, 
p.  95). 

The  lattices  were  thrown  back^  and  showed  .  .  .  the  moonlight 
landscape  (p.  121). 

The  couches  and  drapery  of  the  lattices  were  of  pale  green  silk, 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  green  and  gold  (p.  140) . 

/    IV.     Description  of  the  lad/s  apartment  and  of  her 
movements  therein* 


A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
An  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 


FuU  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon* 


Then  by  the  bedside  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight.  .  .  . 
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XXXIII 


Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 
Tumultuous, — ^and, — in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 
IHe  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 
In  Proyence  call'd,  "La  belle  dame  sans  mercy": 


Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 

The  arches  here  opened  to  a  lofty  vault  .  .  .  and  a  painted 
window,  Btretching  nearly  from  the  pavement  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
ball  (Chap,  xix,  p.  180). 

His  countenance  became  fixed,  and,  touched  as  it  now  was  by  the 
ulver  whiteness  of  the  moonlight  .  .  . 

'  by  the  blunted  light 
I  That  the  dim  moon  through  painted  casements  lends' 

\  The  Emigrants  (Chap,  vi,  p.  £r8). 


In  a  large  oriel  window  of  painted  glass,  stood  a  table  with  a 
silTer  crucifix  and  a  prayer-book  open  .  .  .  she  observed  the  lute  .  .  • 
lying  on  a  comer  of  the  table,  as  if  it  had  been  carelessly  placed 
there  by  the  hand  that  had  so  often  awakened  it.  .  .  With  a  hesi- 
tating hand  Emily  took  it  [the  lute]  up,  and  passed  her  fingers  over 
the  diords.  They  were  out  of  tune,  but  uttered  a  deep  and  full 
soond.  ...  Oh!  I  had  often  listened  to  my  lady,  but  never  heard 
any  thing  so  sweet  as  this :  it  made  me  cry  almost  to  hear  it.  She 
had  been  at  prayers,  I  fancy,  for  there  was  the  book  open  on  the 
table  beside  her  (Chap,  zuv,  p.  424). 

The  rays  of  the  moon,  strengthening  as  the  shadows  deepened, 
Boon  after  threw  a  silvery  gleam  upon  her  countenance,  which  was 
partly  shaded  by  a  thin  black  veil,  and  touched  it  with  inimitable 
softness.  .  .  .  The  last  strain  ol  distant  music  now  died  in  air.  .  .  . 
The  Count  Morano,  who  sat  next  to  Eknily,  .  •  .  snatched  up  a  lute, 
and  struck  the  chords  with  the  finger  of  harmony  herself,  while  his 
voice — a  fine  tenor — accompanied  them  in  a  rondeau  full  of  tender 
sadness  (Chap,  xvi,  p.  146). 

The  form  .  .  .  advanced  towards  the  bed.  .  .  .  Emily  gased  at 
him  [Morano]  for  a  moment,  in  speechless  affright,  while  he,  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knee  at  the  bedside,  besought  her  to  fear  nothing 
|(?hap.  XT,  p.  207). 

The  description  of  the  casement,  of  the  falling  of  moon- 
light through  stained  glass,  the  picture  of  the  praying 
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girl,  and  the  music  of  the  lute  seem  to  be  suggested  to 
Eeats  by  these  quotations.  Sweet  strains  of  music  are 
heard  in  many  places  in  the  prose  romance.  A  mysterious 
and  unearthly  beauty  attend  it,  and  it  is  always  the 
expression  of  love.  Provencal  tales  and  legends  and  land- 
scapes are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  story.  And  may 
it  not  be  that  the  "  open  prayer-book  "  is  the  antecedent 
of  the  "dasp'd  missal"  that  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
subject  of  several  notes  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
"  clasp'd  "  ?  The  juxtaposition  of  these  various  elements 
in  both  works  is  certainly  very  striking,  and  seems  evi- 
dence not  to  be  disr^arded.    One  line — 

And  Madeline  aaleep  in  lap  of  legends  old — 

is  very  subtly  related,  possibly,  to  a  verse  quoted  in  an 
early  chapter  of  the  romance,  aibout  a  landscape, 

Beauty  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  horror  (Chap,  v,  p.  45). 

Eeats  has  transfigured  horror  to  finer  meaning. 

v.    The  e£Pect  upon  the  lady  of  the  lover's  supposed 
death. 

ZXZIV 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  ezpeU'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep; 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh; 
While  stiU  her  gase  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  lookM  so  dreamingly. 


"Ah,  Porphyro  I  "  said  she,  ''but  even  now 

''Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 

"  Made  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow; 

"And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  dear:         i    > 
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"How  chang'd  thou  art!  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear  I 
"  Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
"Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 
"Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 
"  For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go." 

The  various  emotions  that  seized  him  ...  on  heholding  her  pale 
and  lifeless  in  his  arms — may,  perhaps,  he  imagined,  though  they 
oould  neither  he  then  expressed,  nor  now  described,  any  more  than 
Bmily's  sensations,  when  at  length  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and,  look- 
^  vp»  again  saw  Valancourt.  The  intense  anxiety  with  which  he 
regarded  her  was  instantly  changed  to  an  expression  of  mingled  joy 
and  tenderness,  as  his  eye  met  hers,  and  he  perceived  that  she  was 
renying.  But  he  could  only  exclaim,  Emily!  as  he  silently  watched 
her  recoYery,  while  she  averted  her  eye,  and  feebly  attempted  to 
withdraw  her  hand;  but  in  these  the  first  moments  which  succeeded 
to  the  pangs  his  supposed  death  had  occasioned  her,  she  forgot  every 
fault  which  had  f onnerly  claimed  indignation ;  and  beholding  Valan- 
oourt  such  as  he  appeared  when  he  won  her  early  affection,  she 
experienced  emotions  of  only  tenderness  and  joy  (Chap.  Lin,  p.  495). 

VI.    The  lover's  pleading. 


'"My  Madeline;  sweet  dreamer!  lovely  bride! 
"  Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest? 
"Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shap'd  and  vermeil  dyed? 
"  Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
"  After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
"A  famish'd  pilgrim, — sav'd  by  miracle. 
"Though  <!  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
"(Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
"To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

''Hark!  'tis  an  elfin-storm  Inxn.  faery  land, 
"  Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed  : 
"Arise — arise!  the  morning  is  at  hand; — 
"The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed: — 
"Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed; 
"  There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
"Drown'd  all  in  Bhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead: 
''Awake!  arise!  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 
"For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee." 

8 
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Valancourt  .  .  .  lost  the  power,  and  almost  the  wish,  of  repressing 
hifl  agitation;  and  in  the  intervals  of  convulsive  sobs,  he  at  one 
moment  kissed  away  her  tears;  then  told  her,  cruelly,  that  possibly 
she  might  never  again  weep  for  him;  and  then  tried  to  speak  more 
calmly,  but  only  exclaimed,  0  Emily — my  heart  wiU  break ! — I  cannot, 
cannot  leave  you!     Now,  I  gaze  upon  that  countenance,  now  I  hold 
you  in  my  arms! — a  little  while,  and  all  this  will  appear  a  dream: 
I  shall  look,  and  cannot  see  you;  shall  try  to  recollect  your  features, 
and  tiie  impression  will  be  fled  from  my  imagination;  to  hear  the 
tones  of  your  voice,  and  even  memory  will  be  silent!-^!  cannot, 
cannot  leave  you.     Why  should  we  confide  the  happiness  of  our 
whole  lives  to  the  will  of  people  who  have  no  right  to  interrupt  it, 
and,  except  giving  you  to  me,  have  no  power  to  promote  it?     O 
Emily,  venture  to  trust  your  own  heart — ^venture  to  be  mine  forever  1 
His  voice  trembled,  and  he  was  silent.     Emily  continued  to  weep, 
and  was  silent  also:  when  Valancourt  proceeded  to  propose  an  imme- 
diate marriage,  and  that,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
she  should  quit  Madame  Montoni's  house,  and  be  conducted  by  him 
to  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  where  a  friar  should  await  to  unite 
them  (Chap,  xm,  p.  123). 

I  came  to  solicit,  to  plead — ^to  Emily.  .  .  .  Fly,  then,  fly  from 
this  gloomy  prison,  with  a  lover  who  adores  you  .  .  .  before  tomor- 
row's dawn,  you  shall  be  far  on  the  way  to  Venice  (Chap,  xx,  p.  208) . 

,    VII.     The  storm. 

XXXVI 

meantime  the  frost- wind  blows 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  £t.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 

xxxvn 
Tis  dark;  quick  pattereth  the  flaw^blown  sleet: 


Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat. 

XXXIX 

''Hark!  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  faery  land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed." 

This  storm  that  raves  in  The  Eve  of  SL  Agnes  is 
paralleled  in  chapter  liii^  where  there  are  such  descriptions 
of  storm  as  "a  chilling  breeze,  that  sighed  among  the  beech 
woods/'  leaves  "circling  in  the  blast,"  "the  wind,  that 
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groaned  sullenly  among  the  lofty  branches  above/^  "the 
pauses  of  the  gusts,"  "  it  is  a  stormy  night  .  .  .  and  blows 
cold,"  "  the  pelting  storm."  "  The  soft  note  of  an  oboe  or 
flute  was  heard  mingling  with  the  blast . . .  the  tender  tones, 
88  they  swelled  along  the  wind  .  .  .  came  with  a  plain- 
tiveness  that  touched  jher  heart"  (p.  494).  "Love's 
alarum  "  ? 

"Dear  liearti  dear  heart!  cried  Theresa,  how  it  rains  I  What  a 
night  to  turn  him  out  in  I  Why,  it  wiU  give  him  his  death!  and  it 
was  but  now  you  were  crying,  mademoiselle,  because  he  was  dead 
(p.  497). 

VIII.     The  departure. 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  ibeset  with  fears. 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears — 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found. — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras  rich  with  horseman,  ha\vk,  and  hound, 
(Fluttered  in  the  besi^ing  wind's  uproar; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XLI 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall; 
Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch,  they  glide; 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side: 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns: 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide: — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones; — 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 


And  they  are  gone:  aye, — ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

At  length  the  clock  struck  twelve;  she  opened  the  door  to  listen 
if  any  noise  was  in  the  castle,  and  heard  only  distant  sounds  of  riot 
and  laughter,  echoed  feebly  along  the  gallery.  She  guessed  that  the 
signor  and  his  guests  were  at  the  banquet  (Chap,  xxxv,  p.  354), 
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Smily^  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  rays  which  the  lamp  above 
threw  between  the  arches  of  this  extensive  hall,  endeavored  to  find 
her  way  to  tiie  staircase,  now  hid  in  obscurity  .  .  .  and  she  expected 
eveiy  instant  to  see  the  door  of  that  room  open,  and  Montoni  and 
his  oompanions  issue  forth  (Chap,  zzznr,  p.  341).. 

Silver  tripods,  depending  from  chains  of  the  same  metal,  illumined 
the  apartment  (Chap,  zv,  p.  140). 

(Her  melancholy  was  assisted  by  the  hollow  sighings  of  the  wind 
al(»ig  the  corridor  and  around  the  castle  ...  a  loud  gust,  tliat 
swept  through  the  corridor,  and  shook  the  doors  and  casements, 
alanned  her.  .  .  .  Her  curiosity  and  her  fears  were  again  awakened. 
She  took  the  lamp  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  stood  hesitating 
whether  to  go  down;  but  again  the  profound  stillness  and  the  gloom 
of  the  place  awed  her.  .  .  .  She  now  retired  to  her  bed,  leaving  the 
lamp  burning  on  the  table;  but  its  gloomy  light,  instead  of  dispelling 
her  fear,  assisted  it;  for,  by  its  uncertain  rays,  she  almost  fancied 
she  saw  shapes  flit  past  her  curtains,  and  glide  into  the  remote 
obscurity  of  her  chamber  (Chap,  xrx,  p.  190). 

They  passed  into  the  anteroom,  where  the  baron,  surprised  to  find 
all  his  pages  asleep  (p.  440). 

We  shall  soon  be  beyond  the  walls,  said  Du  Pont  softly  to  Emily; 
support  yourself  a  little  longer,  madam,  and  all  will  be  well.  .  .  . 
whose  voices  were  heard  also  by  Emily's  favorite  dog,  that  had 
followed  her  from  the  chamber,  and  now  barked  loudly  (Chap, 
xxzvi,  p.  358). 

She  heard  .  .  .  the  heavy  chain  fall,  and  the  bolts  undraw  of  a 
small  postern  door  (Chap,  xxxiv,  p.  340). 

Of  course  passages  like  the  eight  cited  above  could  thus 
be  chosen  from  other  works  and  placed  together  arbitra- 
rily, yet  however  inconclusive  this  evidence  may  be,  it 
seems  at  least  interesting  that  all  these  elements  exist  in 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

These  quotations  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  possible 
parallels,  but  they  indicate  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
character  of  the  relations  between  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  and  The  Eve  of  8i.  Agnes.  The  reader  of  the 
two  works  will  fii^d  certain  indefinable  likenesses  in  spirit 
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and  atmoepliere,  something  that  cannot  be  illustrated^  but 
will  be  strongly  felt.  And,  further,  there  are  some 
instances  of  apparent  kinship  that  perhaps  are  less 
important  than  those  already  given.  For  example:  the 
old  nurse  in  Eeats  says,  "  Well-a-well-a-day ! "  and 
Theresa  says,  *' A-well-a-day "  (p.  492).  "The  sound 
of  merriment  and  chorus  bland  "  in  Eeats,  niay  be  from 
'*  She  heard  distant  sounds  of  merriment  and  laughter  " 
(p.  306).  Keats's:  "By  all  the  saints  I  swear,"  may 
follow  Mrs.  EadclifFe's :  "  You  must  promise  me  by  all 
the  saints"  (p.  396)^  Porphyro  at  midnight  "set  a 
table."  Ludovico,  watching  in  the  haunted  apartment, 
at  midnight,  "  drew  a  small  table  and  a  chair  near  the 
fire,  iodi  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  cold  provisions  out 
of  his  basket  and  regaled  himself  "  (p.  435). 

If  Eeats  did  derive  suggestions  from  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho  he  developed  them  with  most  distinctive  imagina- 
tive power,  creating  a  new  medium  of  expression  for  old 
story.  Everything  he  touches  is  in  some  way  heightened 
to  clearer,  more  vivid  life.  Passages  there  undoubtedly 
are,  in  The  Eve  of  8L  Agnes,  perfervid  and  over-luxu- 
rious, but  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet. 
With  an  introduction  that  sets  the  tone  of  penitential 
religious  devotion,  changing  from  the  old  beadsman  to  the 
girl  musing  over  secular  traditions  of  saintly  guardian- 
ship, the  poem  passes  through  tense  emotional  scenes  to 
a  conclusion  strikingly  effective.  Eeats  sends  the  lovers 
forth  into  a  world  of  seeming  storm  and  chill,  but  the 
reader  knows  that  they  vanish  into  an  Avalon  as  imme- 
diate and  real  as  that  to  which  Sir  Launf al  was  carried 
by  his  fay. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  not  that  Eeats 
was  slavishly  imitative,  but,  rather,  intensely  original. 
Whether  an  artist  gain  his  suggestions  by  observation  or 
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hy  reading,  matters  very  little  indeed.  What  matters  is 
the  use  to  which  he  puts  these  suggestions.  Eeats  in  a 
masterly  way  illustrates  here  the  essential  constructive 
power  of  the  poet's  imagination  as  described  by  Ooleridge : 
^'  He  diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity,  that  blends,  and 
as  it  were,  fuses,  each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and 
magical  power,  to  which  I  would  exclusively  appropriate 
the  name  of  Imagination."  The  extraordinary  wealth  of 
idea  and  of  image  possessed  by  Eeats,  his  delicate  and 
sensitive  workmanship,  his  thoroughly  assimilated  knowl- 
edge of  the  Middle  Ages  make  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes  a 
poetic  tapestry  wherein  the  richly-colored  detail  of  old 
story  is  woven  with  fine  threads  into  a  texture  of  unified, 
enduring  beauty. 

Martha  Hale  Shacefobd. 
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Pbocebbings  of  the  Thiety-seventh  Meeting  of  the 
MoDEBN  Language  Association  of  Amebioa 

HEIJ>  on  the  invitation  OF 

Yabsas  Coi-lege  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  Yobk 
Decembeb  28,  29,  30,  1920 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

Oentbal  Division  of  the  Association 

HELD  AT 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Decembeb  28,  29,  30,  1920 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting 

OP  THE 

Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

HELD  AT 

San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 

NOVEMBEB  26  AND  27,  1920 


THE  MODERN  lANGUAiGE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 


The  thirty-seventh  meeting  of  tihe  Modbbn  Lai^ouaob 
Association  of  Amebica  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Vassar  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  December  28, 
29,  30,  1920.  All  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  buildings 
of  Vassar  College. 

FIRST  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

ASSEMBIiT  UJlLL 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Professor  John  Matthews  Manly,  at  3.05  p.  m.  It  was 
welcomed  to  Poughkeepsie  by  President  Henry  Noble 
MacCracken  of  Vassar  College. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Professor  Carleton 
Brown,  presented  as  his  report  Vol.  XXXV  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Association,  and  the  report  was 
accepted. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  roll  of  the  Associa- 
tion included  1,507  active  members,  a  slightly  larger 
number  than  in  any  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  he 
recalled  the  warning  given  by  Secretary  Howard  at  the 
Columbus  meeting,  that  unless  five  hundred  names  were 
added  to  the  membership  list  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  subscription  price  of  the  Publications,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  cost  of 
printing.  In  view  of  the  existing  situation  the  Executive 
Council  had  voted,  in  accordance  with  the  authorization 
given  by  the  Association  at  Columbus,  to  advance  the 
annual  subscription  price  of  the  Pvhlications  to  four 
dollars  beginning  January  1,  1921.  In  order  to  bring 
afbout  a  proportional  increase  in  the  rate  of  Life  Member- 
ship the  Secretary  offered  the  following  resolution: 

.  •  • 

HI 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Aflsociation  the  fee  for  Life 
Memlbership  should  be,  either  a  single  payment  of  fifty  dollars  or 
payment  of  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annimi  for  three 
oonsecutive  years:  provided,  that  persons  who  for  fifteen  years  or 
more  have  been  active  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  may 
become  life  memibers  upon  the  fiingle  payment  of  thirty-two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Professor  Oarleton 
Brown,  presented  the  following  report : 

A.    RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Rbgeifts 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1919,  -        -        -    $     69  70 

From  Memiberfl  for  191d|    -  -    $       3  00 


"           "          «    1917,    -        -        -  6  00 

"          "    191S,    -        -        -  66  00 

«            "          «    1919,    ...  240  30 

**            "          «    1920,    -        -        -  3,663  69 

"            "          "    1921,    -        -        -  106  00 

**      Life  Memberships,   -        -        -  150  00 

$4,233  99 
From  Libraries  for  XXXI, 

XXXII, 

xxxm, 

XXXIV, 
XXXV, 

XXXVI, 

349  20 

For    Reprints,   XXXV, 15  00 

From  Sales  of  PubUcationa,      ....         170  06 

"      Advertisers, 130  00 

**     Sale  of  Index  Volume,    ....  68  65 

**      iSale  of  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  1  62 

"      (Membership  fees  for  M.  (E.  R.  A.,    -        •         148  50 
^      Subscriptions  to  Mod.  Lang.  Review,      -  41  25 

Interest  on  Current  Funds,    ...  26  15 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds,      -       $  23  25 
'*      Interest  on  Permanent  Fund,  -         304  02 
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EXFENDirUKES 


To  Secretary,  for  Salary,  - 
for  Printing, 
for  Postage, 
for  Beoord  Bode, 
for  MS.  envelopes, 
for  Ezpressage,   • 
for  Telegrams, 
for  Council  Expenses,  - 
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M  M 
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$   760  00 

34  35 

92  37 

1  65 

1  87 

12  21 

7  39 

21  98 


-$   921  82 


To  A.  A.  Dority,  for  Treasurer's  Bond, 

To  Secretary,  Central  Division,  for  Salary,    - 

To  W.  A.  Neilflon,  Managing  Trustee,  Life  Mem- 

■bershipB, 

For  purchase  of  copies  of  PublicatioiM, 
For  subscription  returned,         -        .        -        - 
For  refund  of  fees  for  1920  to  Life  Members,    - 
To  Cammittee  on  Besolutions,  for  expenses. 

For  Exchange, 

For  collection  charges  on  checks. 

To  J.  H.  Furst  Co.  for  printing  Publications, 

XXXV,  1  -  -  -  -  $  1,010  60 
XXXV,  2  -  -  -  -  1,002  65 
XXXV,  3        -        -        -        -  937  10 


12  50 
100  00 

150  00 

5  00 
2  70 

6  00 

1  60 

2  27 
2  98 


2,960  25 


To  Shniih  k  Lamar,  for  Programs  for  Pough- 

keepsie  and  Chicago  meetings,      ... 
To  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  dues, 
To  American  Council  on  Education,  dues. 
To  (Hon.  Treasurer  M.  'H.  B.  A.,  membership  fees, 
To  Cambridge  University  Press,  subscriptions  to 
Modem  Language  Review, 

Balance  on  hand  December  24,  1920,*    - 


391 

30 

74  36 

10  00 

114 

03 

31 

49 

P4,776  19 

< 

- 

- 

805  10 

$6,681  29 


♦The  bill  for  printing  XXXV,  4,  of  the  PuhUoationa,  which 
amounted  to  $1,044.14,  was  not  received  until  after  the  Treasurer's 
books  were  dosed.  Allowing  for  this,  the  year  ended  with  an  actual 
deficit  in  this  account  of  $239.04. 
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B.    INVESTED  FUNDS 

Bright  Fund  {"Eutaw  Savings  Bank), 

Principal,  December  31,  1019,    .        .        -    $  1^77  51 
Interest,  April  1,  1920,      ....  55  13 

$1,632  64 

yon  Jagemann  Fund  (Canibridge  (Savings  Bank), 

Principal,  December  31,  1919,    -        -        -    $  1,452  40 
Interest,  July  1,  1920,      ....  69  16 

1,521  56 

Liberty  Bonds, 600  00 

Total,  December  24,  1920, 3,754  20 

Total,  December  31,  1919, 3,629  91 

Increase, $    124  29 

€.    BALANCE  SHEET,  1920 

Increase,  Current  Funds, $    735  40 

Increase,  Invested  Funds, 124  29 

Added  to  Permanent  Fund, 150  00 

Total  Increase,* -      $1,009  69 

It  was  voted  to  refer  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  to  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

President  William  Allan  Neilson,  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Permanent  Fund,  presented  the  following  report: 

Savings  Bank  Accoimt,  December  27,  1919,      -    $  7,210  00 
6ix  Life  Memberships  added  in  1920  at  $25.00 

each, 150  00 

$7,360  00 

Purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  111), 

par  value  $8,300, $7,171  38 

Paid  Carleton  Brown,  Treasurer,      -        -        -  150  00 

Savings  Bank  Account,  December  27,  1920,     -  38  62 

$7,360  00 

*  Allowing  for  the  unpaid  bill  for  XXXV.  4,  the  net  increase  is 
reduced  to  $35.25. 
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The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Professor  John  William 
CunUffe^  Cliainiian  of  the  Oommittee  on  the  Keproduction 
of  Early  Texts,  stating  that  owing  to  unfavorable  condi- 
tions it  had  not  been  possible  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
bring  out  the  facsimile  edition  of  the  '^  Caedmon  MS." 
in  which  the  Committee  was  mainly  interested. 

It  was  Toted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  Oommittee  con- 
tinued. 

The  following  report  of  progress  by  Professor  W.  G. 
Hale,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical 
Nomenclature,  was  read  by  Professor  H.  Carrington 
Lancaster: 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature 
ia  not  yet  in  final  form.  During  the  war  the  work  was  impoeaible. 
Since  then  it  has  been  delayed  partly  by  the  Chairman's  retirement, 
which  involired  loss  of  time  in  setting  up  a  new  establishment,  and 
partly  by  the  continued  silence  of  Professor  Zeiger  of  Frankfort  in 
the  face  of  repeated  letters  asking  him,  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
for  information  promised  by  him  about  the  movement  for  uniform 
terminology  which  was  begun  in  Germany  before  the  War,  and  in 
which  he  was  the  leading  figure.  A  modicum  of  information  has  now 
been  obtained  from  another  source,  and  the  work  of  preparing  the 
final  form  of  the  Report  has  been  set  in  motion. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that,  for  some  time,  changes  must  not 
be  made  in  the  terminology  which  has  already  been  published,  and 
whidi  has  passed  into  considerable  use.  The  work  contemplated,  if 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  «|^roves,  is:  (1)  to  illustrate  and 
explain  some  of  the  more  diificult  points  more  fully;  (2)  to  furnish 
a  brief  history  of  the  movement  for  uniformity,  the  importance  of 
whidi  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  it  has  arisen 
in  five  different  countries:  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
the  United  States;  (3)  to  provide  an  index,  which  a  good  many 
correspondents  have  asked  for.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  decide  to  add  material  of  a  fourth  kind,  namely  sugges- 
tions about  the  assigmnent  of  yarious  parts  of  the  terminology  to 
various  grades  of  study,  with  the  especial  idea  that  there  should  be 
little  or  no  use  of  technical  terms  in  the  early  years,  and  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  correct  habits  in  speech  and  writing  should  be  formed 
by  what  are  called  ''corrective  exercises"  before  the  grammatical 
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tenns  corresponding  to  these  correct  habits  are  proposed  to  the 
student.  Something  like  this  is  already  urged  in  syllabuses  prepared 
by  certain  State  authorities  to  guide  instruction  in  English.  It 
would  seem  an  especially  opportune  time  for  the  presentation  of 
some  such  points  of  view  in  the  Report,  since  a  determined  attonpt 
to  banish  the  study  of  English  grammar  completely  from  the  schools 
has  recently  been  made  {North  American  Review  for  July)  by  « 
Regent  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  been  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  by  the  daily  press.  The  argument  was  based  in 
large  part  on  the  supposed  multiplicity  and  arbitrariness  of  gram- 
matical terms  and  so-called  rules,  and  their  supposed  unintelligibility 
for  students  of  elementary  or  high-school  age. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  the  article  in  the  North  American  Review  brought 
about  by  contributing  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  under  the 
title  of  ''Clarified  Grammar/'  calling  attention  to  the  aims  and. 
propositions  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  letter  seems 
to  have  served  its  purpose;  for  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  in  whose  hands  the  Committee  have  put  the  Report, 
wrote  the  Chairman  as  follows: 

"  Dear  Dr.  Hale :  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  we  have  received 
hundreds  of  requests  for  the  pamphlet  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature 
since  your  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  Our  supply  of 
pamphlets  was  soon  exhausted,  but  the  requests  for  it  continue  to 
come  in.*' 

Another  thousand,  the  ninth,  has  since  been  printed. 

It  may  be  added  that  another  American  grammar  of  English  is 
expected  to  appear  before  long,  and  that  the  author,  after  years 
spent  in  preparation  and  deliberation,  has  determined  to  adhere 
completely  to  the  terminology  of  the  Report.  To  make  sure  of  this 
aim,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomen- 
clature has  been  asked  to  read  the  proof. 

It  will  be  seen  frcxn  the  above  that  the  year  has  not  been  a  wholly 
inactive  one  for  the  work  entrusted  to  the  Conmiittee. 

In  England,  the  same  cause  has  continued  to  make  gains.  In 
1918,  the  Government  Committee  on  Modem  Language  pronounced  in 
favor  of  Uniform  Grammatical  Terminology,  and  commended  the 
Report  of  the  English  Joint  CcHnmittee.  Further,  an  Oriental 
Advisory  Committee,  recently  formed,  has  published  a  scheme,  har- 
monious, as  far  as  possible,  with  that  of  this  Report,  to  be  applied 
to  the  grammar  of  Sanskrit  and  the  modem  Indian  vernaculars  of 
Sanskrit  origin. 
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It  WEB  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  as  a  report  of  progress 
and  that  the  representation  of  this  Association  on  the  Committee  be 
oontinued. 

The  Chair  announced  tie  appointment  of  the  following 
Committer: 

To  nominate  officers:  Professor  Walter  Morris  Hart, 
Francis  A.  Waterhouse,  Laura  J.  Wylie,  Joel  Hatheway, 
Holbort  H.  Fife,  Charles  H.  Handschin,  and  Eobert  K. 
Boot. 

To  audit  the  report  of  tie  Treasurer:  Professors 
William  G.  Howard,  Chauncey  B.  Tinker,  and  Emilio 
Gfoggio. 

On  resolutions:  Professors  J.  Douglas  Bruce,  Mary 
Vance  Young,  and  Carl  F.  Schreiber. 

The  President  asked  Professor  William  G.  Howard  to 
take  the  Chair  and  the  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  "  The  Eadicalism  of  the  Later  Southey."  By  Pro- 
fessor William  Haller,  of  Columbia  University. 

2.  "  The  Italian  Journey  of  Henry  James."  By  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Union  College. 

3.  "  El  Teatro  de  Cervantes."  By  Professor  Eudolph 
ScheviU,  of  the  University  of  California. 

4.  "  Pascal  in  English  Periodic  Literature."  By  Pro- 
fessor IsabeUe  Bronk,  of  Swarthmore  College. 

5.  "  Notes  on  the  Tristram  Legend  "  (illustrated  by 
lantern  slides).  By  Dr.  Soger  Sherman  Loomis,  of 
Columebia  University. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December  28, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  John  M.  Manly, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  delivered  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  an  address  entitled :  "  New  Bottles." 
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After  this  address  an  informal  reception  for  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Association  was  given  by  VasBar 
College  in  the  parlors  on  the  second  floor  of  Main  Building. 

SBCOND  SESSION,  WBDNESDAT,  DECEMBER  29 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  'by  the  President 
at  10  o'clock. 

Professor  Carleton  Brown,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Cooperation  with  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  gave 
a  brief  account  of  correspondence  carried  on  with  Sir 
Israel  Gollancz,  Director  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  and  announced  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
to  issue  very  shortly  a  circular  appeal  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  Society's  memlbership  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  H.  Carringtooi  Lancaster  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  brought  up  the  question  of  the  suggestions  out- 
lined in  the  Presidential  Address  looking  toward  the 
organization  of  special  groups  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  moved  that  the 
President  appoint  a  committee  of  which  he  should  be 
Chairman,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  putting  these  pro- 
posals into  effect;  and  that  this  committee  be  asked  to 
report  to  the  Association  on  Thursday  morning. 

Professor  Kaymond  Alden  moved  to  amend  by  referring 
the  matter  also  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  section 
meetings,  but  the  amendment  was  not  seconded. 

After  some  discussion  Professor  Lancaster's  motion  was 
put  and  carried.  The  President  appointed  as  the-  other 
members  of  this  Committee  Professors  Lancaster,  Lowes, 
and  Mensel. 

Professor  John  L.  Lowes  proposed  as  one  of  the  services 
to  scholarship  which  the  Association  might  appropriately 
undertake,  the  publication  of  an  annual  bibliography. 
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Wijb  the  siupension  of  the  bibliography  in  the  American 
Year  Book  the  need  for  this  is  greater  than  ever.  On 
motkm  of  Professor  Lowes  it  was 

Toted:  that  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Association  be  in- 
itnicted  to  oonsider  whether  the  Bihliogr&phy  hitherto  published  in 
the  American  Year  Booh  might  not  be  taken  over  as  a  regular  depart- 
ment in  the  P.  M.  L.  A, 

On  motion  of  Professor  William  G.  Howard  it  was 

Voted:  that  the  Delegates  of  this  Associetion  to  the  American 
Oooneil  of  Learned  Societies  be  requested  to  raise  in  the  aforesaid 
Cofoncil  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  for  American 
Learned  Societies  to  secure  by  cooperation  a  central  establishment 
for  the  storage  and  shipment  of  bade  numbers  of  their  publications. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed : 

6.  "  In  Principio/*  By  Professor  Elobert  Adger  Law, 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 

7.  "  The  First  Visit  of  Erasmus  to  England."  By 
Professor  Howard  J.  Savage,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

8.  ^'iEsopic  Fable  Incunabula  in  American  Libraries." 
By  Dr.  George  C.  Keidel,  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
(read  by  Professor  Baymond  D.  Havens^  of  the  University 
of  Bochester) . 

9.  "  Questions  of  Literary  Success  and  Influence."  By 
Professor  Andr6  Morize,  of  Harvard  University. 

10.  *'  The  Evolution  of  the  Priest  Genre  in  the  French 
Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By  Professor  Bay  P. 
Bowen,  of  Syracuse  University. 

11.  "  Doctor  Jdhnson  and  the  Occult."  By  Dr.  Joseph 
Moorhead  Beatty,  Jr.,  of  Goucher  College. 

12.  "James  Boswell  on  the  Continent"  By  Professor 
Chauncey  B.  Tinker,  of  Tale  University. 
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18.  "  The  Tragedy  of  Sir  John  Van  Olden  Bamavelt." 
By  Professor  A.  J.  Barnouw,  Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer, 
Columibia  University  (read  !by  Professor  Harry  Morgan 
Ayres,  of  Columbia  University). 

THIRD  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

* 

For  the  third  session  the  Association  met  in  three  sec- 
tions, devoted  respectively  to  English,  Eoonance,  and 
German  Philology. 

English  Sbction 

Room  22,  Bockefeller  Hall 

Chairman,  Professor  Charles  G.  Osgood,  of  Princeton 
University.  Secretary,  Professor  Clark  S.  Northrup,  of 
Cornell  University.     The  following  papers  were  read: 

14.  "  The  Purport  of  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso." 
By  Dr.  Percy  W.  Long,  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education. 

15.  "  The  Influence  of  George  Sandys  in  English 
Poetry  of  the  Early  Seventeenth  Century."  By  Professor 
William  H.  Hulme,  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

16. '  "  The  English  King  Horn  and  Its  Continental 
Relations."  By  Professor  Arthur  G.  Brodeur,  of  Ae 
University  of  California. 

17.  "The  Punctuation  of  Shakespeare's  Printers." 
By  Professor  Raymond  M.  Alden,  of  Stanford  University. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Hulme,  Manly, 
Bouton,  and  Law. 

18.  "  A  Neglected  Notebook  of  Coleridge."  By  Pro- 
fessor John  Livingston  Lowes,  of  Harvard  University. 


•  •  • 
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BoMANCE  Section 

Boom  32,  Bookefeller  Hall 

CSbairman:  Professor  Eaymond  Weeks,  of  Columbia 
University.  Secretary:  Professor  Frederick  Bliss 
Lnquiens,  of  Tale  Universily.  Tlie  following  papers 
were  read: 

19.  '^  Some  Medieeval  Echoes  of  the  Vetus  Laiina  and 
their  Significance."  By  Professor  D.  S.  Blondheim,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity.  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Professors  C.  H.  Grandgent^  of  Harvard  XJniyersity; 
Thatcher  Clark,  of  Columbia  University;  E.  C.  Arm- 
strong, of  Princeton  University,  and  tihe  Chairman. 

20.  "  The  Source  of  an  Old  French  Epic  Prayer  "  was 
to  have  Ibeen  read  by  Professor  G.  L.  Hamilton,  of  Cornell 
University.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Hamilton,  Pro- 
fessor B.  H.  Keniston,  of  Cornell  University,  amplified 
the  printed  resumS  of  the  paper,  which  was  then  discussed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Professor  Blondheim. 

21.  ^'Manzoni  and  the  Bomantic  Movement."  By 
Professor  Mary  Vance  Young,  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  the  Chairman. 

22.  "  Juan  de  Valdes  as  a  Literary  Critic"  By  Pro- 
fessor B.  H.  Keniston,  of  Cornell  University. 

23.  ^^L'Ezotisme  psyohologique  dans  I'CEuvre  de 
Flaubert."  By  Professor  Gilbert  Ghinard,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor 
Geoffrey  Atkinson,  of  Amherst  College. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  French  scholars  F. 
Baldensperger  and  Paul  Hazard  have  recently  founded  a 
Revue  de  Litterature  comparee  (Champion,  Editeur). 
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At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Professor  Blondheim 
spoke  of  the  need  of  new  subscribers  to  Bomama,  the  cost 
of  which  is  now  thirty-seven  francs  per  wMium. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  need  of  new  members  for 
"La  Societe  des  anciens  Textes  frangais,"  to  which  the 
annual  subscription  is  twenty-five  francs,  with  an  admisr 
sion  fee  of  twenty-five  francs.  Professor  J-ames  Gteddes, 
Jr.,  of  Boston  University,  reminded  the  members  of  the 
Section  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  reduced  rates  those 
publications  of  the  Soci6i6  which  have  not  been  exhausted. 

Professor  Albert  Schinz,  of  Smith  College,  made  an 
appeal  for  new  memibers  for  the  ^'Soci6t6  des  Textes 
modemes,''  and  his  remarks  were  supplemented  by  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  Dickam. 

Professor  Madison  Stathers,  of  West  Vii^ginia  Univer- 
sity, moved  '^  that  lihis  Section  suggest  to  the  Association 
that  hereafter  we  have  three  of  our  four  meetings  in  groups 
instead  of  in  general  meetings.''  Professor  E.  C.  Arm- 
strong, of  Princeton  University,  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment :  "  That  the  whole  question  ibe  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge."  This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
proposer  and  seconder  of  the  original  motion,  and  the 
motion  as  amended  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  made  an  appeal  for  new  members  for 
the  Dialect  Society,  after  which  the  Section  adjourned,  at 
5.45  p.  m. 

GbsBMAiiao  Section 

Eoom  14,  EockefeUer  Hall 

Chairman:  Professor  William  Guild  Howard,  of  Har- 
vard University.  Secretary :  Professor  Henry  H.  Stevens, 
of  Wesleyan  University. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Robert  H.  Fife,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  the  Chairman  was  requested  to  inform  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Association  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
(^ennanic  Section  that  section  meetings  should  form  a 
regular  part  of  the  program  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read: 

24.  "*  Die  drei  losen  Nymphen  ^  again."  By  Professor 
Carl  F.  Schreiher,  of  Yale  University. 

25.  "The  Structural  Composition  of  G.  Keller's 
Bieben  Legenden/*  By  Profesor  C.  H.  Handschin,  of 
Miami  University.  The  paper  was  discussed  hy  Professor 
E.  P.  Hauchy  of  Rutgers  College. 

26.  "Prototypes  of  the  Scholz  Pamily  in  Haupt- 
mann's  Friedensfest**  By  Professor  Frederick  W.  J. 
Eeuser,  of  Columbia  University. 

27.  "  The  '  Lower  Classes '  in  the  Dramas  and  Tales 
of  Hauptmann."  By  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  of 
the  College  of  \he  City  of  New  York.  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  Professor  R.  H.  Fife,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Professor  J.  F.  L.  Baschen,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

28.  "  A  Method  of  Presenting  the  History  of  German 
Romantic  Literature."  By  Professor  Robert  Hemdon 
Kfe,  of  Columbia  University.  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  Miss  L.  M.  Kueffner,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  to  the  meeting  a  letter 
dated  Freiburg,  October  15,  1920,  from  Mr.  Walter  Sik, 
of  Harvard  University,  expressing  doubt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  MS.  edited  by  Professor  Paul  Piper  as  Goethe's 
Joseph. 

After  a  short  recess  the  Section  proceeded  to  consider 
subjects  for  cooperative  enterprise,  such  as  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 
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Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze  suggested  that  a  collection 
of  the  ballads  and  lyric  poetry  writtoi  in  the  Umted  States 
in  the  German  language  could  not  fail  to  'be  of  great  value. 
It  was  voted  to  transmit  this  suggestion  to  the  committee 
of  the  Association  as  a  matter  of  first  importance. 

Professor  William  Guild  Howard  suggested  that  the 
Association  might  properly  undertake  to  publish  as  a  series 
of  monographs  concurrently  with  the  Publications,  such 
fruits  of  research  as  were  of  a  size  or  nature  unsuitable 
for  inclusion  in  tbe  PtLblicatians.  Professor  R  H.  Fife 
strongly  supported  Professor  Howard^s  suggestion  and  on 
his  motion  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Association 
that  steps  be  taken  to  make  the  publication  of  such  a  series 
of  monographs  possible. 

A  suggestion  made  by  Professor  J.  E.  L.  Bascihen  that 
the  Association  ought  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of 
the  conditions  of  modem  language  instruction  in  the 
United  States  failed  to  win  the  support  of  the  Section. 

Professor  Marian  P.  Whitney,  of  Vassar  College,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  next  Section  Meeting  and  was 
empowered  to  select  a  secretary  and,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  prepare  the  program 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjoamed. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December  29, 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  entertained  at  dinner 
by  Vassar  College  in  Underwood  Hall,  Main  Building. 

At  8.30  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  invited  to  a  smoker  in  the  reception  room  of 
Main  Building.  A  smoke  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  Ellwood 
Hendrick,  of  New  York  City. 
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FOURTH  SBSSK>N,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  80 

ASSEMBLY  HALL 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.40  a.  m.  Professor 
Frank  Aydelotte^  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association 
&e  following  plan  for  procuring  for  the  use  of  American 
scholars  and  graduate  students,  rotographic  reproductions 
of  manuscripts  and  rare  printed  books  in  European 
Lisbraries. 

• 

1.  It  is  proposed  that  Amerioan  Uniyersity  Libraries  be  asked  to 
contribute  925.00  each  per  year  for  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  making 
rotographs  or  other  reproductions  of  manuscripts  and  rare  printed 
hocka  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  in  our  early  history  and  litera- 
ture. Institutions  subscribing  to  the  fund  would  be  asked  each  year 
to  suggest  the  material  likely  to  be  of  most  yalue  to  their  students 
daring  the  year  following.  This  would,  so  far  as  possible,  be  repro- 
duced, preference  being  given  to  material  which  was  likely  to  be 
useful  in  more  than  one  institution. 

2.  The  reproductions  would  be  deposited  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  B.  C,  the  Manuscript  Diyision  haying  under- 
taken to  house  the  material  and  to  send  the  reproductions  wherever 
they  nmy  be  wanted,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  laid  down  by 
a  committee  in  charge.  The  Congressional  Library  is  also  willing 
to  attend  to  the  executive  work  involved  in  securing  a  statement 
from  institutions  of  their  preference  and  in  arranging  for  the  making 
of  the  reproductions  in  England.  The  Congressicmal  Library  will 
prepare  for  sale  in  the  usual  manner  catalogue  cards  describing 
reproductions  as  they  are  secured,  thus  enabling  each  University 
Library  to  maintain  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  material. 

3.  The  collecting  and  paying  out  of  funds  and  the  determining  of 
tbe  regulations  under  which  these  reproductions  should  be  used 
abould  be  undertaken  by  a  committee,  preferably  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  and  this  committee  should  make  a  yearly 
report  to  the  Association  of  funds  received  and  expended,  of  repro- 
dnctions  secured,  and  of  the  use  made  of  them  in  this  country.  This 
nport  should  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  and  should  be 
printed  in  the  PuhUcaiioM  of  the  Society. 

4.  The  type  of  reproduction  contemplated  is  the  rotograph  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  least  expensive  at  the  present  moment,  the 


•  •  • 
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aim  being  to  secure  single  oopies  of  as  large  a  uxaaaha  of  manuacripts 
and  books  as  possible  r«ther  than  dupUoate  copies  which  oould  be 
deposited  in  separate  University  Lilnraries.  The  nfttore  of  this  mate- 
rial is  such  that  not  many  copies  would  be  needed  at  one  time. 
Begulations  should  be  made  such  as  to  limit  the  time  that  any  one 
student  could  keep  the  material  in  his  possession  for  study,  thus 
securing  as  wide  «  circulation  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  best 
interest  of  graduate  study.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  compete 
with  societies  engaged  in  reprinting  manuscripts  and  books,  or  repro- 
ducing them  in  collotype. 

6.  We  have  received  assurance  that  if  such  a  ooUectiim  is  started 
in  the  Congressional  Library,  we  shall  have  the  gift  of  a  number  of 
rotographs  of  manuscripts  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
printing.  These  would  have  great  value  for  paleographical  purposes, 
even  after  the  manuscripts  have  been  printed. 

6.  Even  if  the  plan  is  begun  with  an  assurance  of  not  more  than 
$500.00  a  year,  it  would  be  possible  for  this  sum  to  reproduce  some- 
thing like  2,000  pages  of  manuscript  yearly,  since  the  Congressional 
Library  has  undertaken  to  bear  the  cost  of  what  little  executive  work 
would  be  required.  In  a  few  years'  time,  even  on  this  limited  scale, 
we  should  have  a  fftirly  important  collection,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  should  soon  be  able  to  go  more  rapidly  by  securing  a  larger 
number  of  subscribing  universities  and  also  perhaps  by  securing  aid 
from  private  gifts. 

After  some  discussion  it  was : 

Voted:  That  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Aydelotte  be  referred 
to  a  Special  Committee  of  five  to  work  out  the  details,  with  power 
to  act. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  persons  to  serve  on 
this  Committee:  Professors  Frank  Aydelotte,  George  Ly- 
man Kittredge,  Colbert  Searles,  Alexander  R.  Hohlfeld, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Moore  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  year  1921  will 
be  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Dante  and  that 
it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  this  anniversary  at  Washing- 
ton in  October.    On  his  motion  it  was 

Voted:  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  oommittee  to  repreaeDt  the 
Aasodation  at  the  proposed  Dante  oelebration. 
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The  dudx  appointed  FrofesBor  Grandgeiit  as  the  Aaso- 
datioii'fl  repreeentative. 

Profeasor  J.  Douglas  Bruce,  of  the  XTniversitj  of  Ten- 
nessee, chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on  Besolutions,  pre- 
seiited  the  following  report : 

Resolved:  That  the  members  of  the  Modem  Language  Aasodalicm 
desire  to  ezpresa  to  tlie  Tnurtees  of  Vassar  CoDege,  to  President 
MacC^mdcen,  to  the  memibera  of  the  looal  oommittee  and  to  the 
shidents  of  Vaaaar,  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  charming 
hospitality  and  excellent  arrangements  for  their  ccmifort,  conTenienee, 
and  entertainment  widch  have  made  the  thirty-seventh  meeting  of 
the  Anoeiation  a  memorable  and  deUghtfnl  occasion. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Professor  William  G.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  Audit- 
ing Committee,  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  accounts  had 
heen  f  oimd  correct,  whereupon  it  was 

Voted:  That  the  Treasurer's  report  be  accepted. 

Professor  H.  Carrington  Lancaster,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Professor  John  M. 
Manly  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  feasiibility  of  organizing  special  groups  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  recommended:  That  in  making  up  the 
program  for  the  next  annual  meeting  the  third  session 
(t.  e.,  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day)  he  devoted  to  group 
meetings  for  the  consideration  of  special  topics  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  a  Committee  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  that  a 
tentative  list  of  these  special  topics  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee  and  announced  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Piiblir 
cations,  at  the  same  time  inviting  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  suggest  further  topics  which  ihey  would  be  inter- 
ested in  discussing;  that  all  menA)ers  who  expect  to  attend 
the  meeting  be  urged  to  indicate  to  the  Committee  as 
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promptly  as  possible  which  groups  they  prefer  to  join; 
that  on  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  Committee  should 
complete  the  make-up  of  the  organization  of  the  groups 
and  appoint  a  leader  for  each  group,  publishing  the  list  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Publications.  The  Committee  fur- 
ther recammended  that  one  session  of  the  program  be 
devoted  as  heretofore^  to  meetings  of  the  English,  Romance 
and  Germanic  Sections;  and  that  the  remaining  two  ses- 
sions be  devoted  to  general  meetings. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  Committee's 
proposals  it  was  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  that 
a  Special  Committee,  of  which  Professor  Manly  should  be 
Chairman,  be  appointed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 

Professor  E.  C.  Armstrong  moved  as  a  substitute  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  be  approved  in  principle  and 
the  matter  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  to  work  out 
the  details  of  carrying  it  into  effect 

The  substitute  motion  failed  to  receive  a  second;  the 
original  motion  was  then  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Committee  as  constituted  consists  of  Professors 
John  M.  Manly  (Chairman),  H.  Carrington  Lancaster, 
and  Ernst  H.  Mensel. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers, 
the  Chairman,  Professor  Walter  Morris  Hart,  presented 
the  following  nominations: 

For  President:  William  Guild  Howard,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

For  Vice-Presidents:  Chauncey  B.  Tinker,  Tale  Uni- 
versity; Gordon  Hall  Gerould,  Princeton  University; 
Raymond  Weeks,  Columbia  University. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
nominees  and  they  were  declared  elected  to  their  several 
offices. 
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Professor  William  H.  Hnlme,  of  Western  Beserve  Uni- 
versity, was  called  to  the  CLair,  and  the  reading  of  papers 
was  lihen  resumed. 

29.  "Victor  Hugtfs  Operas."  By  Professor  F.  A. 
Waterhouse,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

30.  "  Kipling's  Revisions  of  his  Published  Work,"  By 
Professor  J.  DeLancey  Ferguson,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

31.  "  The  Textbook  Dialogue."  By  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Vincent  Crawford,  of  The  Rice  Institute. 

32.  "  IxMgfellow,  the  Italian  Teacher  and  Scholar." 
By  Professor  Emilio  Goggio,  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

S3.  "  Largesse,  an  Oulrof-Date  Virtue."  By  Profes- 
sor Marian  P.  Whitney,  of  Vassar  College  (read  by  Dr. 
Cornelia  C.  Coulter). 

At  12.30  p.  m.  the  Association  adjourned. 

PAPERS  READ  BY  TITLE 

34.    ^Development  of  the  Entremea  before  Lope  de  Bueda."    By 
Mr.  W.  Shaffer  Ja^,  of  the  University  of  Pemnaylvania, 

36.    "  A  (Critical  Edition  of  the  Raman  de  Romans."   By  Profeaeor 
LriUe  C.  LcCompte,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

36.  ''The  Thirteenth  Century  Legal  Attitude  tow9xd  Woman  in 
Spain."    By  Professor  iRuth  Lansing,  of  Simmons  College. 

37.  **  Misiaken  Ideas  in  the  Folklore  of  Language."    By  Professor 
Charles  Bundy  Wilson,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 

38.  ''Hitson's  Life  of  King  Arthur."  By  Professor  Annette  B. 
Hopkins,  of  Ooucher  CoUege, 

39.  ^The  Field  of  the  Essay."  By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Whitmore,  of 
Nbrthampton,  Massachusetts. 

40.  ''  Is  a  Kew  Source  Needed  for  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Cleopatra  f  " 
By  Professor  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
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41.  '*The  OheBfl  Book  and  CShaucer."  By  Profesflor  Frederidc 
Tupper,  of  the  University  of  Termont, 

42.  "  Documentfl  BelAting  to  the  History  of  the  English  Drama, 
1640-1660."   By  Professor  Hyder  E.  Rollins,  of  New  York  University. 

43.  ''Sources  and  Influences:  Speneer  and  Milton."  By  Profesaor 
Elmer  Edgar  Stoll,  of  the  University  of  Minnesot(u 

44.  **  The  Chronology  of  Milton's  Private  Studies."  By  Profeesor 
James  Holly  Hanford,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 

46.  "Shakespeare's  (Purpose  in  Dropping  Christopher  61y."  By 
Professor  Ernest  P.  Kuhl,  of  Boucher  OoUege. 

46.  ''Some  English  Observations  on  American  Manners  and 
Customs,  1785-1835."  By  Miss  Jane  Louise  Mesiidc,  of  Sifnmons 
College, 

47.  "  King  Lear  and  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  By  Professor  Alfred 
Allan  Kern,  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman^s  CoUege, 

48.  "Touch  Images  in  the  Poetry  of  Bobert  Browning."  By 
Professor  John  Kester  Bonnell,  of  Chucher  College, 

49.  "The  Internal  Council,  Continued."  By  Professor  Olin  H. 
Moore,  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 

50.  "  Estudio  de  '  Comedia  Tidea.'  "  By  Professor  M.  Romera- 
ITavarro,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

61.  "  Free  Verse  as  a  Form."  By  Professor  Charles  W.  Cobb,  of 
Amherst  CoUege, 

62.  "  Montaigne  Differentia."  By  Dr.  Maud  Elizabeth  Temple,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

63.  "  The  Fable  as  Conceived  by  Stevenson."  By  Professor  Alice 
D.  Snyder,  of  Vassar  College, 

54.  "  O.  Henry."  By  Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy, 

55.  "The  Traveling  Players  in  the  Restoration  and  After."  By 
Professor  Alwin  Thaler,  of  the  University  of  California, 

66.  "  PostiBeUum  Giants."  By  Professor  Robert  Withington,  of 
Smith  CoUege, 

57.  "  A  Note  on  the  Realism  of  Ehigene  Fromentin."  By  Professor 
Lewis  Piaget  Shanks,  of  Western  University,  Ontario. 

59.  "  Moliere's  Recall  to  Paris  by  the  Royal  Family."  By  Profes- 
sor Bert  Edward  Toung,  of  Vanderhilt  University, 


•  •  • 
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MEETING  OF  THE  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Centbal  Divi- 
BiOK  of  the  MoDEBN  LAWGUAaB  Association  of  Amebica 
was  held  at  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  University,  Decemiber  28, 
29,  30,  1920. 

The  Ohairman  of  the  Division,  Professor  Bert  J.  Vos, 
of  Indiana  University,  presided  over  the  sessions. 

The  attendance  was  large,  in  spite  of  bad  weather.  The 
register  showed  145.  The  attendance  at  the  luncheon  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  given  as  154,  at  the  smoker, 
141,  and  at  the  luncheon  given  tby  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 121.  An  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  hospitality 
to  members.  The  following  institutions  were  represented 
by  three  or  more  persons:  Northwestern  17,  Chicago  16, 
Wisconsin  16,  Iowa  12,  Illinois  7,  Indiana  6,  Minnesota 
6,  Ohio  State  5,  Michigan  4,  Washington  University  4, 
Vanderbilt  3. 

The  following  local  committees  were  in  charge :  Univer- 
sity of  CShicago,  Professors  T.  P.  Cross  and  G.  T.  Nor- 
thup;  Northwestern  University,  W.  F.  Bryan,  Anfonso  de 
Salvio,  and  Hans  Kuraih. 

FIRST  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  DECEIMBER  28 

The  Division  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  in  the 
Florentine  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  by  the  Ohairman, 
Professor  Bert.  J.  Vos,  of  Indiana  University. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Division,  Professor  Bert  E.  Young, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  presented  a  brief  report  on  the 
work  of  the  year.    In  particular,  he  stressed  the  critical 
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financial  situatioa  of  the  general  Association,  due  to  the 
high  costs  of  printing  and  supplies,  and  urged  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  memhers  in  increasing  the  membership  and  the 
available  funds. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committees: 

To  nominate  new  officers :  Professor  H,  A.  Smith,  Wis- 
consin, Chairman ;  0.  F.  Emerson,  Western  Beserve,  J.  T. 
Hatfield,  Northwestern,  Guide  Stempel,  Indiana,  Hardin 
Craig,  State  Universily  of  Iowa. 

On  time  and  place  of  next  meeting:  Professors  Ken- 
neth McKenzie,  University  of  Illinois,  Chairman;  W.  A. 
Nitze,  University  of  Chicago,  H.  Almstedt,  University  of 
Missouri,  Stephen  Bush,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Arthur 
C.  L.  Brown,  Northwestern  University. 

On  Resolutions:  Professors  Louise  Pound,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Chairman;  C.  M.  Lotspeich,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Hugo  Thieme,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun,  as  follows : 

1.  "  Some  Dialectical  and  Foreign  Types  in  the 
Drama  of  the  XVIth  Century."  By  Professor  W.  S. 
Hendrix,  Ohio  State  University. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Hills,  Indiana 
University. 

2.  "Shakspere's  Control  over  His  Fools."  By  Pro- 
fessor M,  C.  Baudin,  Miami  Universily. 

8.  "  Sainte-Beuve  an  iEsthetic  Critic."  By  Professor 
Lander  MacClintock,  Indiana  University. 

4.  "The  Philosophy  of  William  Blake."  By  Dr. 
Frederick  B.  Kaye,  Northwestern  University. 
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5.  "  The  Psychological  vs.  the  Logical  Point  of  View 
in  Semantics."  By  Dr.  Hans  Kurath,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Wood,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

6.  "Queen  Anne's  Act:  A  Note  on  English  Copy- 
right."   By  John  W.  Draper,  University  of  Minnesota. 

This  paper  was  discussed  iby  Professor  van  Booabroeck, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

7.  "  The  Influence  of  Early  Scientific  Periodicals  on 
English  Book-Reviewing."  By  Professor  Philip  Mc- 
Cntcheon,  Denison  University. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December 
28,  the  members  of  the  Central  Division  assembled  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel. 

The  members  heard  with  pleasure  the  following  ad- 
dresses: 

Address  of  welcome,  President  Walter  Dill  Scott, 
Northwestern  University. 

Address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Division,  Pro- 
fessor Bert  J.  Vos,  Indiana  University.  Subject:  "  Beat- 
ing the  Bounds." 

These  addresses  were  followed  by  an  informal  reception. 

SBOONB  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

The  session  of  Wednesday  forenoon,  which  convened  at 
9.30  a.  m.  was  devoted  to  the  following  Departmental 
Meetings  for  the  presentation  of  more  technical  papers. 

English 

Boom  10,  Classics  Building,  University  of  Chicago 

Chairman — Professor  Arthur  C.  L.  Brown,  Northwesir 
em  University. 


■I 
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8.  "  The  Btractuie  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Epic"    By 
Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross,  University  of  Chicago. 

9.  "  Chaucer's  Anonymous  Marchant."    By  Professor 
Thomas  A.  Knott,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

10.  "  More  Aibout  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath."    By  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Clyde  Curry,  Vanderhilt  University. 

11.  "  The  !N'il)elungen  Saga  and  the  Great  Irish  Epic" 
By  Professor  John  C.  Hodges,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

This  was  discussed  by  Professors  Cross,  Larsen,  and 
Brown. 

12.  "Wudga:   A  Study  in  the  Theodoric  Legends." 
By  Professor  Henning  Larsen,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

13.  "  The  Cause  of  Long  Vowel  Change  in  English." 
By  Professor  C.  M.  Lotspeich,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

This  was  discussed  by  Dr.  H.  Kurath  and  Professor 
Emerson. 

14.  "  Milton  and  Nature"  By  Professor  Rolbert  S. 
Newdick,  Miami  University. 

This  was  discussed  by  Professor  Tolman,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  others. 

GeBMAVIO  LAirOUAGSS 

Boom  18,  Classics  Building;  Univergity  of  Chicago 

Chairman — ^Professor  George  Oliver  Curme,  Norih- 
westem  University. 

15.  "  Heinrich  von  Treitschke's  Treatment  of  the  Ger- 
man Tvmer  and  Burschenschafter  in  his  Deutsche  Oe- 
schichte  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert/*  By  Professor 
Starr  Willard  Cutting,  University  of  Chicago. 
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This  paper  was  diflcuseed  by  Prof  eesor  HatfielcL 

16.  "  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben's  Texcmische  Lieder/' 
By  Professor  Julius  Goeibel,  University  of  Illinois. 

17.  "  Goethe's  Poem,  '  Im  emsten  Bevnhaus  wa/r*a/  " 
By  Professor  James  Taft  Hatfield,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

18.  "  '  The  Penitence  of  St.  John  Ohrysostom '  in  Two 
Fifteenth  Century  Gterman  Versions."  By  Professor 
Charles  A.  Williams,  University  of  Illinois. 

19.  '^  Seakfield's  American  Komances  and  '  Young 
Germany.'"  By  Dr.  B.  A.  Uhlendorf,  University  of 
Illinois. 

BOMANCE  LaNGUAGXS 

Boom  17,  Classics  Building,  University  of  Chicago 

Chainnwri — Professoff  Caeimir  Zdanowicz,  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College. 

20.  "  The  Suggestion  of  a  New  General  Study  on  the 
Chanson  de  Geste."  By  Professor  Hugh  A.  Smith,  Uni- 
versi^  of  Wisconsin. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Bush,  University 
of  Iowa. 

21.  "  The  University  of  Chicago  Manuscript  of  the 
Genealogia  Deorum  of  Boccaccio."  By  Professor  Ernest 
H.  Wilkins,  University  of  Chicago* 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Nitze,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,'  and  Wagner,  University  of  Michigan. 

22.  «  The  Tonic  Vowel  in  Southern  Italian  and  Sici- 
lian." By  Professor  Herbert  H.  Vaughan,  University  of 
l^ebraska. 

10 
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This  was  discussed  by  Professors  Jenkins  and  Wagnar. 

23.  "Why  Did  Genelon  Hate  Roland?"  By  Prefer 
sor  Th.  A.  Jenkins,  University  of  Chicago. 

24.  "  The  Dreams  of  Charlemagne  in  the  CTumson  de 
Roland."    By  Dr.  A.  H.  Erappe,  Lidiana  TTniversily. 

25.  "  The  Interest  of  the  S  Manuscript  of  Chdefrai  de 
Bouillon/'  By  Mr.  Alexander  Green  Fite,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  time  of  this  paper  was  exchanged  with  Paper  43. 

26.  "  The  Bhythm  and  Meter  of  the  Calderonian  Oo- 
tosyllabic."  By  Professor  F.  O.  Reed,  Universi^  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  members  of  the  Central  Division  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  by  the  University  of  Chicago  men  at  the 
Quadrangle  Club  at  half-past  twelve  on  Wednesday. 

THIRD  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

The  session  of  Wednesday  aftemoon,  whidi  convened 
at  2.30  p.  m.,  was  devoted  to  three  departmental  meetings 
— ^Englishy  Qermanic^  and  Bomance — ^for  the  discussion 
of  prdblems  of  instruction. 

English 

Boom  10,  Classics  Building,  University  of  Chicago 

Ohairman — ^Professoor  Emerson,  Western  B!eserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary — ^Professor  Curry,  Vanderbilt  University. 

27.  "  Shall  the  Ph.  D.  Course  Be  Made  More  Hu- 
manistic ? "  First  Speaker,  Professor  Frederick  A.  Man- 
chester, University  of  Wisconsin,  "  Notes  on  the  Ph.  D. 
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Degree.''    Second  Speaker,  Prof  eBsor  Bobert  L.  Bamsay, 
TTniversity  of  Miflsouri,  "  Denatrrring  the  Ph.  D.  Degree.'' 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Manchester  his  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Harry  Glicksman,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

CTIm  reqairflmeiiti  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  i^ilosophy  in  EngUdi  ahould  be 
nede  broader  and  more  hnmanisttc.  The  "  literaiy  thesis  "  ie  at  preaent  inferior  to 
that  produced  In  our  graduate  achoola  beoaoae  it  baa  not  the  organised  force  of  the 
department  l>ddnd  it.  In  addition  to  «  thorough  revision  in  reqnizementa,  there- 
fore^ tiie  whole  tone  of  the  nniyenitj  must  be  altered  and  its  faculties  won  over 
to  the  humanities.  The  ultimate  aim  of  anj  graduate  school  should  be  to  tndn 
stodcnCs  in  intdligcnt  Judgments  of  literature.  Phndogy  and  minute  researoh  must 
BO  longer  be  made  ends  in  themselTes,  aa  is  now  unfortunately  the  oase»  but  caro- 
toBj  subordinated  to  and  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  litemy  criticism.] 

Professor  Bamsay  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

[EngUah  SBhnlarship  shows  marked  influences  of  the  Teutonic  idea  of  scientiilo 
fakvestigvtion  in  ^kilology,  comparatiTe  literature,  and  in  criticism.  Some  depart- 
ments bsnriqg  overemphasized  this  element  in  graduate  instruction,  there  is  now  need 
of  a  reform.  Graduate  students  in  English  must  not  only  have  a  reading  knowledge 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  but  they  must  reeogndze  liie  dearies  and 
the  Bomanoe  languages  as  well.  In  snj  sdenoe  generalisation  ia  the  ultimate  aim 
of  investigation,  but  generalizations  which  do  not  embrace  facts  are  often  erroneoos. 
Philology  has  confined  itself  too  much  lately  to  the  accumulation  of  facts— to 
analysis ;  the  time  has  now  come  for  new  generalizationa— syntheses— based  upon  a 
new  bo4y  of  fkcts.  The  newer  criticism,  uniting  with  philology  and  resting  upon 
a  basis  of  scientific  prindples,  may  now  be  admitted  becaused  it  offers  sdiolarly 
disdpline.  True  humsnists  must  recognise  the  fact  ^uX  words  are  the  inoamation 
of  the  human  siiirit  and  that  the  study  of  linguistics  is  necessary  for  the  oorrect  . 
understanding  of  literature.  Besearch  work,  however  narrow  and  minute,  must  not  V 
be  scorned;  but  to  the  virtues  of  thoroughness,  aocuracy,  and  honesty  the  schdar 
most  now  add  catholidty  of  taste  and  broadneas  of  view.  The  proper  corrective  \ 
for  a  too  aeientlfio  sdx)larBhip  is  not  antithesis  but  ^Tuthesis.] 

28.  ^^  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Contemporary  in  tiie 
Teaching  of  English."  By  Professor  Louise  Pound,  Uni- 
TOPsity  of  Nebraska. 

Pn  an  effort  to  make  literature  "  inspiring  and  inteceating  *'  there  is  a  tendency 
among  teadien  of  English  to  reject  and  condemn  the  older  poets  in  favor  of  the 
modem.  While  modem  litemture  may  profttd>ly  be  drawn  v^^on  for  analogies  and 
ftor  ooUatenl  use^  teachers  must  recognize  that.  In  order  to  keep  the  torch  of 
learning  alive,  students  must  concern  themselves  with  the  past  as  wdl  as  the 
present.  The  educated  man  is  superior  to  others  beoanse  he  has  more  knowledge;  he 
Is  able,  by  the  process  of  putting  himsdf  ontdde  of  his  time,  to  gain  a  truer  per- 
spective of  his  own  age  than  the  man  who  sees  only  the  present  and  that  usually 
out  of  focus.  Since  litemture  is  the  record  of  human  feeling,  the  stordwuse  <tf 
progresi,  it  Is  Imperative  that  one  have  reverenoe  lor  man's  aocomplishnMnta  In 
the  past] 
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29.  "A  Workable  Plan  of  Cooperation  with  High 
School  Teachers."  By  Professor  Edward  €haunoey  Bald- 
win, University  of  Illinois. 

[The  aim  of  an  Aawdatlon  of  Gcdlege  and  High  Scbool  Teamen,  auch  aa  axSata 
is  minoia,  is  to  bring  teachers  of  Ei^liah  into  cloaer  reLationa,  to  atandardiae  Idgh 
adiool  counea,  and  to  relate  tliem  to  college  coureeB.! 

This  paper  was  discussed  'by  Professor  Hardin  Crai^ 

30.  "  What  Shall  We  Do  with  Freshman  ThameB? " 
By  Professor  Allan  H.  Gilbert,  Universily  of  Tennessee. 

[ProfesBoia  muat  not  be  too  eanecientiouB  in  oorreoting  freahnan  fkemei^  bo4k 
beoaoM  it  ia  a  nadeaa  labor  an  the  inatnictor'a  part  and  becanae  it  may  deatrq^  the 
Indi^idualil^  of  the  student.  Few  oorrectiona,  ocnaalonal  oonfeiencea*  and  tb^ 
"laboratory  method"  of  Inatmctlon  nanally  result  in  thcmea  that  are  at  leaat 
individual  if  not  alwaya  "  correct"  The  use  of  hooka  of  "  nodela "  ahoidd  give 
way  to  analyaea  in  written  form  of  abort  Engliah  poems.] 

This  paper  was  discuflaed  hy  Dr.  Lueina  W.  Elder^  of 
Knox  Oollege. 

The  conference  elected  Professor  Karl  Young,  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman,  and  Professor  George  R 
Co&nan,  Grinnell  Oollege,  Secretary,  and  instracted  them 
to  prepare  the  programme  for  1921. 

GeBMAK IC  LaK GUAGES 

Eoom  18,  Classics  Building,  University  of  Chicago 

Chaimum — ^Professor  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  TJniveir- 
aity  of  Wisconsin. 

Secretaay — ^Professor  George  Badford  Mayfield,  Van- 
deifbilt  University. 

31.  "Some  Informal  Eemarks  on  Teaching  German 
Literature.'^  By  Professor  James  Taft  Hatfield,  North- 
western University. 

[Emphaaia  on  rmdiinff  Qemoan  dhud  aa  the  aapreme  teat  of  maateiy  of  the  leaaon. 
Teaidier  and  pupils  ahovld  Join  in  giving  something  of  the  dramatic  and  artlstio 
touch  in  interpreting  the  thought  of  the  author.  Form  work,  oonatmction,  notes, 
and  the  like  should  be  pre-aupposed.  Trandating,  parallel  work,  themes,  and  tiie 
like  are  oommendable  but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  reading  aloud  aa  tiia  beat 
means  of  interpreting  the  mind  of  the  author.] 
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The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Vos,  Jente^  Mor- 
gan, and  Thurman.  The  use  of  this  method  hj  all  teachers 
for  all  classes  was  seriously  questioned,  though  it  was  felt 
that  splendid  results  might  be  obtained. 

82.  "  Introductory  Courses  to  tihe  Study  of  German 
JUtemtura''  By  Professor  Friedrich  Bruns,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

(Tbe  Author  moat  referred  to  as  offering  •  kige  cboioe  of  worki  in  a  eerlei  wu 
Fricdridi  HebbeL  Agnet  Bernauer,  Maria  Moffdalene,  Cffffet  vnd  8etn  Ring, 
0nMvevo,  and  HerodUu  and  Mariamne  -were  BWggegted  aa  the  basla  of  an  excellent 
come  In  German  literature.  Tbe  coutBCu  ahoold  be  conducted  in  German  aa  far  aa 
VomSblB,  but  aome  eUaaes  are  ao  backward  that  Bngliah  ia  often  better  auited  to 
tteir  nccda.  Trandcting  is  alao  a  neceeaary  vm  rt  timea  to  teat  out  Oe  aceoraey 
of  the  stodenf  a  interpretation.] 

Professor  Curme  in  a  characteristic  talk  confessed  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  follow  any  one  method  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  efficiency.  His  conviction  was  that  a  heart 
to  heart  talk  in  Ae  language  of  the  student  often  did  more 
than  a  year's  instruction  by  some  pet  method ;  that  it  was 
more  the  teacher  after  all  than  the  method  employed  that 
brought  results. 

33.  "Aims  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  First- 
Year  College  German."  By  Professor  Edward  Henry 
Lauer,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

[The  reader  stated  that  the  paat  three  years  had  caused  him  to  ponder  deeply 
vmt  the  real  aima  one  diould  have  in  (he  teaching  of  a  modem  foreign  language, 
with  apedal  reference  to  German.  His  condualon  waa  that  reading,  wide  reading, 
intelligent  reading,  waa  periuipa  the  best  goal  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  To  tfaia 
end  he  had  covered  much  more  groimd  in  reading  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
Oognotes,  derivation,  vocabularies,  grammar,  memory  work,  and  written  sentences 
were  not  omitted,  but  much  reading  had  brought  the  best  results  he  had  yet 
attained  in  getting  studaots  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  language  and  its 


This  paper  provoked  much  discussion  by  Professors 
Hohlfeld,  Cutting,  Purin,  Bruns,  and  Curme.  No  one 
method  was  acceptable  to  all  but  it  was  agreed  that  true 
aims  and  methods  in  German  instruction  transcend  all 
temporal  circumstances,  whether  they  be  war,  or  race  pre- 
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judioe^  or  passing  sentiment ;  also  that  the  content  of  Ger- 
man literature^  Oerman  science^  and  German  civilization 
offered  as  large  a  field  as  ever  for  the  activities  of  teacher 
and  pupils. 

The  program  was  completed  with  the  report  made  by 
Mr.  Bichard  Jente,  of  the  IJniyersity  of  Minnesota^  con- 
cerning the  status  of  German  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  America. 

[In  raponse  to  the  antlicr'B  questkHimire  h«  received  Bafficient  llgnrai  to  make  a 
oaomnraheneive  report  ttid  draw  some  conclusioofl  aa  to  the  atepa  to  get  German 
back,  if  not  to  a  pre-war  baaia,  at  leaat  to  ia>e  plaoe  it  rigbtlj  deaeryea  in  a  liberal 
onrrlciilmn.  Hia  report  ahowed  that  German  haa  diaappeared  aa  a  required  aubject 
in  all  high  adioola  but  ia  atill  optional  in  aome  of  them,  tiioagfa  the  twinimiim 
number  reqoired  for  the  oiganiaatkm  of  a  cUae  in  German  ia  oaually  greater  than 
(he  nmnber  of  atodenta  who  woold  elect  thia  aobject  The  drop  in  preparaloijr 
aohoola  ia  not  ao  mariced  aa  in  high  achoola,  aiooe  the  minimmn  number  for  a  daaa 
in  the  fonnar  ia  not  ao  great  aa  in  the  latter.  In  the  collegea  there  haa  been  a  drop 
from  81,040  in  1018  to  11,178  in  1020.  The  number  of  full  time  inatruetora  haa 
fallen  from  242  to  111  during  ihe  aame  time.  Especially  marked  haa  been  the 
decreaae  in  the  women'a  collegea  of  the  United  Statea,  there  being  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  enrollment  of  1018.  The  increaae  of  atudenta  in  beginnera'  oonraea  hi  German 
haa  been  oonriderable  in  moat  aectioDa,  but  the  decreaae  in  atudenta  for  adranced 
com^ea  ahnoet  oountertnlancea  thia  increaae.  Enrollment  for  acientiflc  work  ia 
deddedly  on  the  increaae.]. 

For  the  ensuing  year  Professor  Charles  P.  Qoettsch  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Professor  A.  M.  Charles,  secretary. 
These  officers  will  prepare  the  program  of  1921. 

BOMANOE  LaKOUAOES 

Eoom  17,  Classics  Building,  University  of  Chiciigo 

CAaiflmawr— Professor  Russell  Parsons  Jameson,  Oher- 
lin  Coll^. 

Secretarjf — Mr.  Alexander  Green  Fite,  TJniversily  of 
Wisconsin. 

84.  "The  Function  of  the  Teachers'  Course  in  the 
Training  of  Modem  Language  Teachers."  By  Professor 
Charles  Edmund  Young,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
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[6i]«gc8tion6  for  ccyune:  Dlioover  tiie  liniruifltic  wftknrmm  of  fhe  dan  and 
icmcdy  th«ni.  Arrange  for  observation  and  profiting  by  the  mistakea  of  others. 
Praetioe-teadiing  and  conducting  dass.  Olaas-room  tecfanlqae.  Both  theoretical 
and  practical  appUcation  ci  phonetics.  Discussion  snd  demonstration  of  mettioda. 
DiscDSBlan  of  proper  texts,  reference  books,  maps,  etc.] 

The  strong  discuflsion  by  Professors  Zdanowicz,  Smith, 
and  Camahan  brought  out :  1.  The  ever-increasing  inter- 
est in  such  courses.  2.  The  necessity  for  clinics.  3.  The 
necessity  for  greater  preparation  and  time  to  give  such 
courses.  4.  The  necessity  for  careful  delimitation  of  these 
courses. 

86.  "  How  to  Secure  the  Presence  of  Men  Students  in 
Advanced  Courses."  By  Professor  H.  P.  Thieme,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

[flqggestiaDf :  A  congenial  atmoflphere.  The  attraction  of  personality.  Impart 
Ilia  oonrktian  that  deeper  knowledge  of  a  foreign  literature  is  valuable  in  itself 
and  that  the  cultural  backg^round  is  a  very  real  asset.  Arouse  interest  In  ttie 
ooontiy  itKli.  Allow  time  for  discuasion  and  make  students  feel  that  thaj  are 
eo-workera.  Ifiaintain  respect  for  the  profession  even  under  the  present  meager 
rewards  for  teaching.] 

The  discussion  by  Professors  De  Salvio  and  Havens  took 
opposing  turns:  1.  Pessimistic.  If  compulsion  were  re- 
moved, one  professor  might  suffice  in  some  universities  for 
all  the  modem  language  students;  men  students  won't  take 
interest  in  purely  idealistic  things;  pre-medical,  pre-law, 
and  other  specializations  are  destroying  the  humanities. 
2.  Optimistic.  Men  will  go  into  higher  courses  when  they 
are  made  more  vital,  interesting,  and  stimulating;  a  com- 
promise must  be  made  between  the  linguistic  and  the 
humanistic. 

36.  "Methods  in  Advanced  Literary  Courses."  By 
Professor  Henri  David,  TJniversity  of  Cfhicago. 

PVethods  wxt  tm  mnnerous  as  subjects.  "Sdentiflc  tresitment"  is  well  if  the 
propoitlons  are  regarded.  Avoidance  of  too  fixed  a  system.  Stimulation  of  taste 
and  judgment.  Oonteting  the  present  wave  of  materialism  with  fhe  grandeur  and 
idealism  of  the  past] 
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The  diflcuBsion  'by  Professors  Coleman,  Wagner,  Buv6e 
of  University  of  Chicago  High  School,  Cardon  of  Wis- 
consin, brought  out  two  opposing  views:  1.  That  such 
courees  should  be  conducted  largely  in  French.  2.  That 
they  are  far  more  profitable  conducted  in  English. 

37.  "  New  Opportunities  for  Graduate  Study  in 
France."  By  Professor  S.  H.  Bush,  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

[The  grattest  men  In  France  are  now  devoting  tiiemBelyee  to  aocfa  work.  Tbe 
fine  oonraee  In  French  literature,  history,  art  and  geography.  Univenitiea  aipedaUy 
attractive  to  Americana:  PariB,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Straabourg,  and  the 
couraes  at  Tours.  The  student  would  do  well  to  begin  at  a  provincial  univenity. 
Necessity  of  advanced  work  before  going  over.] 

Professor  Wagner,  leading  the  discussion,  insisted  that 
graduate  committees  should  allow  more  credit  for  such 
work  in  ahsentid. 

Professor  B.  E.  Young,  "  in  order  to  get  an  expression 
of  opinion,"  oflFered  the  following  resolution : 

Be»olved:  That  all  candidates  tor  the  doctorate  in  Romance  Languages  In 
oar  universities  should  be  required  to  q;>end  at  least  two  semesters  in  foreign  atudy. 

After  discussion  by  Professor  Thieme,  action  on  this 
resolution  was  deferred  imtil  1921,  when  it  will  ibe  taken 
up  as  an  order  of  the  day. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Smith,  the  Chair  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  advise  with  the  oflBcers  in  regard  to 
the  programme  of  1921,  and  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  dividing  the  Section  into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
groups :  Professors  Wilkins,  MacKenzie,  and  Owen.  The 
committee  reported  later  to  the  general  session  against  any 
such  division. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Section  for  1921  were 
elected :  Chairman,  Professor  E.  C.  Hills ;  Secretary,  Pro- 
fessor Patty  Gurd,  of  Wilson  Collie.  These  officers  will 
prepare  the  program  of  1921. 
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At  8  p.  m.  of  Wednesday  a  smoker  was  given  by  the  two 
faculties  in  the  Florentine  Room  of  the  Congress  HoteL 

The  smoke-talk  was  given  by  Professor  James  Weber 
Linn,  University  of  Chicago,  in  his  own  humorous  fashion. 

The  Division  then  proceeded  to  commemorate  its 
Twenty-fifth  Anniveesaby  with  a  reminiscent  address 
by  Professor  George  Oliver  Curme  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  early  members. 

The  initiatiTe  in  this  movement  waa  tiUtcn  in  February,  1895,  by  W.  H.  Gamitii 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Laurence  Fossler  of  the  Univeniity  of  Nebraska,  and 
Cbarles  Bmi4y  Wilson  of  the  State  Universilgr  of  Iowa  (see  PubUe<U-Uni$,  189e, 
voL  ir,  new  series,  p.  Iviii.)  A  oommittee  on  orgsnisation  was  selected  as  f<dlows: 
O.  Hempl,  O.  B.  Wilson,  W.  U,  Baskerrill,  L.  Fossler,  O.  B.  Kanten,  H.  Sdimidt- 
Wartenbergr.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago*  June  1895,  whieh  was 
attended  by  O.  B.  Wilson,  W.  >H.  Carrath,  0.  E.  Kaisten,  L.  Fbsder,  F.  A.  Black- 
bom,  J.  T.  Hatfleld,  O.  W.  Pearson  and  HI  Sdmddt-Wartenberg.  W.  H.  Oarruth 
was  diosen  chairman  and  H.  Schmidt^Wartenberg  was  chosen  secretary  (Pvhiiea- 
iUiu,  ToL  It,  n.  s.,  pp.  lix-lzii.)  "Central  Hodem  f^ngnage  Oonference"  was 
selected  as  a  name.  C  B.  Wilson  was  made  chairman  of  a  conunittee  on  coosti- 
tndoo:  O.  E.  Karsten  cfaairman  on  program;  and  H.  SchmSdt-Wartenbeig  chairman 
OD  airangements. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  December  80  and  81,  1896  and 
Jaaaary  1,  1896. 

In  aooordance  with  action  taken  by  a  Joint  oommittee  of  the  Ifodem  Language 
Association  of  America  and  of  the  Central  Modem  Language  Conference  consisting 
of  PiofeMow  O.  L.  Kittredge,  J.  AC  Bart,  J.  W.  Bright  and  A.  H.  Tolman,  the 
latter  society  became  in  1896  the  Central  DiTlsion  of  the  Modem  Language  Asso- 
dalon  of  America  (see  Pvb.,  toI.  rr,  pp.  ▼  and  vi,  zz,  zzi,  Ix-lziii,  Ixxiii-lxziY ; 
ToL  T,  pp.  T-Tii). 

FOURTH  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DBCEMBBR  30 

Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago 
Booth  Hall,  Eoom  401 

The  Fourth  Session,  which  was  called  to  order  at  9.30 
a.  m.,  afforded  opportunity  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Division. 

A  presentation  of  the  work  and  plans  of  the  American 
Dialect  Society  was  given  hy  Professor  Cross.  This  was 
discussed  further  by  Professor  Emerson. 
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Professor  Wilkins  made  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Grammatical  ^Nomenclature.  On  motion, 
it  was  voted  to  continue  the  representation  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  this  Committee  for  another  year. 

The  Conmiittee  on  ^Nomination  of  INew  Officers,  Profes- 
sor Smith,  CShairman,  made  the  following  noaninations: 
For  chairman,  Professor  Arthur  C,  L,  Brown ;  for  secre- 
tary, Professor  B.  E.  Young;  member  of  the  executive 
committee  until  1923,  Professor  T.  P,  Cross. 

On  motion  of  Professor  MacKenzie,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Division  for  these  offi- 
cers and  they  were  declared  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  To  accept  tba  invitation  of  the  Stats  Univeratty  of  loara  for  tbe  mrmrtnt 
of  1981. 

S.  To  fix  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  at  about  April  1,  19S2  (chanfe  the 
time  of  meeting  to  the  spring.) 

S.    To  meet  in  Chicago  as  often  as  every  aeoond  year. 

4.  To  ooDtinne  meeting  as  the  Central  Division  (L  e.,  not  to  have  one  ananal 
meeting  for  the  whole  Association,  as  had  been  proposed.) 

This  report  brought  out  an  active  discussion,  in  which 
participated  Professors  Smith,  Albert  A.  Faurot  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Bush,  Cross,  Nitze,  Bryan,  Brown, 
Lotspeich,  M.  A.  Shaw^  of  Michigan,  Wilkins  and  Craig. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
with  the  amendment  of  the  second  recommendation  to 
retain  the  present  custom  of  meeting  in  the  Christmas 
recess. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Professor  Pound, 
Chairman,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

R69olV9d,  That  we  express  oar  sincere  appreciation  ci  the  hospitality  repeatedly 
extended  to  ns,  as  members  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Langoage  Asso* 
olation,  by  Chicago  and  Northwestern  miversities ;  tiiat  we  thank  the  presideDla 
and  the  faculties  of  these  universities  and  the  members  of  the  local  committee 
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(HoBi.  Tom  Peete  OroflB»  \Geotge  T.  Northrup,  W.  F.  Bryan,  A.  de  SaM<s  Hana 
Sozath)  for  the  cordial  wdocnne  «n<l  the  generoua  treatmeot  accorded  us  at  the 
twcB^-fttth  meeting  of  the  CeDtral  DiTiaion. 

Professor  Craig  offered  the  following  resolution : 

fietolved:  That  iSbe  ExecutiTe  Oommittee  of  the  Central  Divialon  be  directed 
to  oouider  the  poasibilily  and  meana  of  increasiDg  the  facilitiea  for  the  publica- 
tkn  of  learned  articlea  in  the  modem  language  flelda. 

This  resolution  was  passed  with  an  amendment  by 
,  Professor  Emerson,  urging  that  the  mem«bers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Division  make  special  individual  effort  to  make  a 
large  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Association.    He 
set  five  thousand  members  as  the  goal. 

The  Secretary  gave  official  notification  to  the  Division 
of  the  increase  in  the  annual  dues  to  four  dollars  per 
annum,  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Betoived:  That  Article  m,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Oooatitution  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
gwgtt  A»ocWition  of  America,  aa  of  liarcfa  81,  1920,  be  amended  to  read  aa 
USkmei  "  Ajoj  tuadber,  m  any  peraon  eligible  to  memberahip,  may  become  a  Ufe 
mendber  by  a  aingle  payment  of  fifty  doUara,  or  by  the  payment  of  aeventeen  dollan 
and  fifty  canta  a  year  for  three  aacceaalTe  yeara.  Peraona  who  tor  fifteen  yeara  or 
mora  haTe  iMcn  actiTe  membera  in  good  and  regular  atanding  may  become  life 
HMmben  upon  the  aingle  payment  of  thirty-two  dollara  and  fifty  oenta." 

Upon  motion  of  Professor  Craig,  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  the  fractions  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

TTpon  motion,  the  elections  of  officers  in  the  various 
sections  were  confirmed  by  the  Division. 

Professor  MacKenzie  reported  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bomance  Section  to  consider  a  redivision 
of  the  Section  into  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  groups 
desired  to  report  against  such  redivision. 

Professor  H.  A.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereat,  The  aalary  paid  at  preaent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Diyiaion- 
ailorda  him  little  maigin  over  the  ezpenae  of  attending  the  annual  meetinga, 
tnarcfbra»  ba  M 
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Revived,  That  w«  noommend  to  41ie  ExacotiTe  OdddoQ  that  the  flecntaiT'a 
TOQcfaen  for  aumal  neoMsary  ezpeoMi  in  attending  the  meetin^i  and  for  dcrioal 
aMlatant  in  caitTing  on  the  work  of  the  DiTWon  be  allowed,  to  an  amount  not 
eiceeding  $100  additional  to  his  present  ealaiy. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  tiben  TesTimed : 

38.     "  Silvio  Pellico  One  Hundred  Years  After."    By 
Professor  Kenneth  MacKenzie,  University  of  Illinois, 
This  was  discussed  by  Professor  Rudolph  AltroochL 

39*  "  Dryden's  Lucian.'*  By  Professor  Hardin  Craig, 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

This  was  discussed  by  Professors  Mtze  and  Cross. 

40.  "The  Theory  of  'Natural  Gteodness'  in  the 
Nouvelle  Helcfise.'*  By  Professor  George  R.  Havens, 
Ohio  State  University. 

This  was  discussed  by  Professor  Nitze. 

41.  "  The  Passionate  Shepherd  of  Marlowe ;  Its  Imita- 
tions and  Analogues."  By  Professor  R.  S.  ForayAe, 
Northwestern  University. 

42.  "  The  Turning  Point  in  Wordsworth's  Eeli^ous 
Faith."  By  Professor  6.  F,  Gingerich,  University  of 
Michigan. 

43.  "Spanish  'Arte  Mayor'  Verse."  By  Professor 
E.  C.  Hills,  Indiana  University. 

The  time  of  this  paper  was  exchanged  with  Na  26. 

At  1  p.  nou  the  members  of  the  Division  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  by  the  Northwestern  University  men  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel. 

FIFTH  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DBCEMBER  30 

Northwestern  University  Building 

Booth  Hall,  Room  401 

The  Fifth  Session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  The 
reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 
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44.  "  The  King  in  Hamlet."  By  Professor  Howard 
M.  Jones,  University  of  Texas. 

Owing  to  the  ilhiess  of  Professor  Jones,  this  was  omitted. 

45.  "  The  Figurative  Quality  in  Jeremy  Taylor^s 
Holy  Dying."  By  Dr.  Harry  Glickaman,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

46.  "FlauJbert's  Methods  as  Applied  to  the  Descrip- 
tions in  Madame  Bovary"  By  Professor  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton, University  of  Illinois. 

Thii  was  discussed  hy  Professors  van  Steenderen  and 
Ooleman. 

47.  "flamfei  in  France  in  1660."  By  Professor  Oust 
L.  von  Booerbroeck,  University  of  Minnesota. 

This  was  discussed  by  Professors  Havens  and  Oraig. 

48.  '^  The  ^  Poesie  intime '  in  Sainte-Beuve  and  in 
Lamartine  (Jocelyn) :  A  Contrast."  By  Maxwell  Smith, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

49.  "  Matthew  Arnold  and  Goethe."  By  Miss  Hel^i 
O.  White,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

PAPERS  READ  BY  TITLE 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title  only : 

50.  *^  English  Songs  on  the  Night  Visit."  By  Professor  Charles 
Bead  BaskerviU,  University  of  Chicago. 

51.  "  Les  Noms  Propres  dans  I'CEuvre  de  Victor  Hugo."  By  Pro- 
fessor Aodr6  Bteiftty  Vanderbilt  University. 

52.  ''The  Case  of  Chaucer's  Summoner."  By  Professor  Walter 
Clyde  Curry,  Vanderbilt  University. 

63.  ''Prolegomena  to  a  New  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Bartolem6 
de  Torres  Naharro."  By  ProleBsor  John  E.  GiUet,  University  of 
Ifinneeota. 
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54.  ''Gottfried  Keller,  Leben  und  Werke."  By  Professor  C.  H. 
Hftudftfthin,  Miami  University. 

66.  "  The  Name  of  the  Green  Knight."  By  Professor  J.  B.  Sul- 
bert.  University  of  Chicago. 

66.  "  Further  Light  on  Spenser's  Virtue  of  Holiness."  By  Profes- 
sor H.  6.  V.  Jones,  University  of  Illinois. 

57.  "English  Precursors  of  Goethe's  WertherJ'  By  Professor 
Cecil  A.  Moore,  University  of  Minnesota. 

58.  "  Role  of  Time  in  Line  Rhythm."  By  ProfesscMT  A.  B.  Morris, 
Pars<His  College. 

59.  **  Rhythm  and  Rime  before  the  Norman  Conquest."  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Rankin,  University  of  MissourL 

60.  ''Comeille's  Cinna  and  the  'Conspiration  des  Dames.'"  By 
Professor  Gust.  L.  von  Rooi^roeck,  University  of  Minnesota. 

61.  "Nationalism  in  the  Drama  of  the  Biglo  de  Oro,**  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  Warshaw,  University  of  Nebraska. 

62.  "  Browning's  Redistribution  of  the  Early  Minor  Pdems."  By 
Professor  James  Blanton  Wharey,  University  of  Texas. 

63.  "The  Philosophy  of  William  Blake."  By  Miss  Helen  C. 
White,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

64.  "  German  and  English  Names  of  AwJTniLla  in  Folk  Etymology." 
By  Professor  Charles  Bundy  Wilson,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

65.  "  The  Idealism  of  Rostand  and  His  Place  in  Recent  Drama." 
By  Professor  Charles  E.  Young,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

66.  "  A  Series  of  Latin  Hynms,  Be  Tempore,  with  Paraphrases  in 
lliddle  English."    By  Mr.  Morris  Roberts,  University  of  Wkoonain. 

67.  "An  English  Novel  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Spanish 
America."  By  Professor  Pedro  Henriquez-Urefia,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

68.  "  Uon  Daudet  as  Imaginative  Satirist."  By  Professor  William 
H.  Scheifiey,  Indiana  University. 

69.  "  The  '  Chorus '  in  the  Novels  of  Meredith."  By  Dr.  L.  L. 
dick,  University  of  Texas. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

The  Twenty-seoond  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Ooast  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
eificO;  Koyeimiber  26  and  27^  1920,  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  and  the  evening  session 
at  the  XJniveiBity  Club,  inunediately  after  the  annual 
dinner.  On  account  of  illness,  the  President,  Professor 
J.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  XJniyer- 
sity,  was  unable  to  attend  any  of  the  sessions.  In  his 
aibsence.  Professor  W.  A.  Cooper,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  presided  at  the  first  and  third  sessions, 
and  Professor  M.  E.  Deutsch,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  iihe  second  and  fourtL  The  following  items  of 
business  were  transacted: 

The  Treasurer  suhmitted  the  following  report  for  1919- 
1920: 


Bakmce  on  hand,  November  28,  1919,     -       -       -  $243  36 

Doeg, ^8  60 

Interest, 8S6 

Befundfl  from  Modem  Language  ABSOciation,         -  6  60 


^86  01 


ExmnnruBBS 

Daes  to  American  Philological  ABSociation,  -  -  $160  00 
Dues  to  Modem  Language  ABSOciation,  -  -      180  00 

Printing,  postage,  stationery,  etc.,  -  -  -  -  64  47 
St.  Francis  Hotel  (rooms  for  1919  meeting),  -  10  00 
Waiters'  gratuity  (1919  meeting),        ...  6  00 

B.  F.  White  (stereoptioon  and  services,  1919  meeting) ,  4  00 
Balance  on  hand,  Kovamiber  26,  1920,  -        -      262  64 

$686  01 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Auditing  Committee. 
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Vice-President  Ckwper  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees: 

Nominating:  Professors  Johnston,  Linforth,  Elmore. 

Auditing:  Professors  Paschall,  0.  G.  Allen,  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

Social:  Professors  J.  T.  Allen,  Fairclough,  Noyes. 

The  Secretary  gave  the  statistics  of  membership  for  the 
past  year,  and  announced  that  the  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  at  its  March  meeting,  had  voted  to 
ratify  the  agreement  already  provisionally  in  force  with 
the  Philolc^ical  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretary 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  namely,  that 
Article  IV  ("  Members  ")  be  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section,  to  read  as  follows: 

''Section  3.  If  at  any  future  time  either  the  Ameriean  Philo- 
logical Association  or  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 
shaU,  for  sufficient  reasons,  increase  or  diminish  the  simi  of  Two 
DoUars  and  Fifty  Cents  ($2^0)  now  required  from  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Philological  Association  of  the  F^flc  Coast  to  pay  for  an 
annual  meml>ership  in  the  national  organization  in  question,  the 
Executive  Committee  shaU  be  onpowered,  at  its  discretion,  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  annual  dues  of  those  members  whose  membership 
includes  meuAership  in  the  national  organization  in  question.'' 

As  the  foregoing  amendment  conld  not  be  immediately 
adopted,  the  Secretary  reported  a  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  the  effect  that,  pending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Oonstitutioai,  the 
Executive  Committee  he  empowered,  for  the  year  1921, 
to  increase  the  dues  of  those  members  whose  membership 
includes  membership  in  the  Modem  Language  Association 
of  America,  by  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  which  may  be  made  upon  our  Treasurer  by  the 
Modem  Language  Association. 
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On  motion  ihe  report  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ezecutiye  Committee  adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  proposed  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President:  W.  A.  Cooper. 

VicerPreaidents:  M.  E.  Dentsdi,  C.  G.  Allen. 

Secretary:  P.  B.  Fay,  during  such  time  as  he  may  be  in 
residence,  to  be  succeeded  by  S,  6.  Morley. 

Executive  Committee:  The  above-named  officers  and 
B.  O.  Foster,  A.  P.  McKinlay,  E,  ScheviU,  E.  A.  Wicher. 

On  motion  lihe  report  of  the  conmiittee  was  adopted  and 
these  officers  were  declared  elected. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Association  express  to 
Professor  Tatlock  its  sympathy  and  its  regret  at  his  in- 
ability  to  be  present,  and  thank  him  for  his  very  interest- 
ing address. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  aocoimts  and 
vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  were  correct  and  in  order. 

On  motion,  a  "vote  of  thanks  for  liospitality  was  extended  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Hotel  Plasa  and  to  the  Directora  of  the  University 
Clnb,  and  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  contribute  from  the  funds 
of  the  Association  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  the  **  Christmas  Box  " 
for  the  waiters  at  the  University  Club. 

The  attendance  at  the  four  sessions  numbered  43,  52^ 
28,  and  36,  respectively. 

Thirty-one  new  members  were  elected. 

PEBcivAii  B.  Pat,  Secretary, 
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PROGRAM 

First  Session,  Friday,  November  26,  10  a.  m. 

1.  "  The  First  Canto  of  Dante's  iJtvtn^  Comeiy/'  By 
Professor  Oliver  M,  Johnston,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

2.  "The  Art  of  Boethins'  Gonsolatio  PhUosophice/' 
By  Professor  Arthur  P.  McKinlay,  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California. 

8.  "  The  Contemporary  Biographers  of  William 
Blake."  By  Professor  Harold  L.  Bruce,  of  the  University 
of  California. 

4.  "  Goethe's  Interest  in  Practical  Politics  arid  Diplo- 
macy, 1Y77-87."  By  Dr.  Frank  H.  Eeinsch,  of  the  Paso 
Babies  Union  High  School. 

5.  "Box-Office  and  Repertory  in  Shakespeare's 
Theatre."  By  Professor  Alwin  Thaler,  of  the  University 
of  California, 

Second  Session,  Friday,  November  26,  2  p.  m. 

6.  "  The  Influence  of  *  Japonisme '  upon  Modem 
French  Literature."  By  Mr.  William  L.  Schwartz,  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

7.  "Ballad  Imitations."  By  Professor  Robert  W. 
Gordon,  of  the  University  of  California. 

8.  "Monten^ro  Under  the  Romans."  By  Professor 
Henry  R.  Fairclough,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. 

9.  "What  Shall  We  Say  About  Slang?"  By  Pro- 
fessor Robert  P.  Utter,  of  the  University  of  California. 

10.  "The    Punishment    of    Homicide    in    Ancient 
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Greece."     By  Profesflor  George  M.  Callioun,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

11.  "  The  Call  of  the  Blood  in  the  Medieval  German 
Epic."  By  Dr.  Clair  Hadyn  Bell,  of  the  Univeraity  of 
California. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  N'ovember  26,  8  p.  m. 
At  the  University  Club. 

12.  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Professor  John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University:  "Medieval  Romanticism  and  Ration- 
alism "  (read  by  Professor  W.  D.  Briggs  in  the  absence 
of  Professor  Tailock) . 

13.  **  The  Prehistoric  Wanderings  of  the  Hittite 
Greeks.^'  By  Professor  Goorge  Hempl,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University. 

Fourth  Session,  Saturday,  November  27,  9.45  a.  m. 

14.  "  The  Literary  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Acts/^ 
By  Dr.  William  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Hitchcock  Military 
Academy. 

15.  "  Androcles  and  the  Lion."  By  Professor  Arthur 
G.  Brodeur,  of  the  University  of  California. 

16.  "  Becquer's  Bimas  and  Heine's  LAeder."  By  Dr. 
Franklin  Schneider,  of  the  University  of  California. 

17.  ''Partis  Secaado  in  the  XH  Tables."  By  Pro- 
fessor Max  Eadin,  of  the  University  of  California., 

18.  "  The  Influence  of  Carlyltfs  Theory  of  the  Hero 
upon  Carlyle's  Writings."  By  Professor  Benjamin  H. 
Lehman,  of  the  University  of  California. 

19.  "  The  Date  of  1  Henry  VI."  By  Professor  Allison 
Gaw,  of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

Dblivbbkd  on  Tuesday,  Dbcembeb  28,  1920,  at  Pough- 

KJBBPSiE,  New  Yobk,  at  the  Thiety-sevbnth 

Meeting  of  the  Modebn  Language 

Association  of  Amebioa 

By  John  M,  Manly 


NEW  bottles 


[After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded as  follows:] 

Let  us  first  recall  very  briefly  certain  well  known  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  Association  was 
founded  thirty-seven  years  ago  for  the  advancement  of  the 
study  of  the  modern  languages  and  their  literatures.  Look- 
ing hack  upon  its  career  and  accomplishments,  the  critical 
historian  must  pronounce  that  a  very  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  attended  it.  There  has  been  a  steady  and  gratify- 
ing growth.  The  membership  is  now  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  and  includes  probably  a  majority  of  the  scholars 
in  the  United  States  actively  engaged  in  the  advanced 
teadiing  of  the  modem  languages  or  literatures.  The  pub- 
lications from  an  annual  volume  of  nearly  one  thousand 
pages — an  expansion  which  has  not  ibeen  accomplished 
by  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  quality.  Scarcely  an 
important  publication  on  any  subject  within  our  field  ap- 
pears in  any  part  of  the  world  that  does  not  acknowledge 
some  measure  of  indebtedness  to  the  P.  M.  L.  A.  The 
Association  has,  indeed,  not  only  been  the  principal  agency 
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in  the  XTnited  States  in  promoting  research  in  subjects 
belonging  to  its  wide  field,  but  bas  recently  bad  tbe  bonor 
of  citation  among  tbe  causes  wbicb  bave  led  to  tbe  organi- 
zation of  the  new  Research  Association  in  England.  More- 
over it  has  done  notable  work  both  directly  and  indirectly 
in  establisOiing  good  methods  and  high  standards  for  the 
teaching  of  French  and  German  in  the  United  States  and 
in  keeping  instructors  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with 
the  progress  of  scholarship. 

With  this  fine  record  of  achievement,  it  may  seem  pre^ 
sumptuous  to  suggest  that  the  Association  ought  carefully 
and  thoroughly  to  consider  whether  its  aims  cannot  be 
better  fulfilled  by  the  adoption  of  some  entirely  new 
metbodfl  and  of  some  changes  in  the  old  ones.  But  it  is 
just  because  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Association  for 
more  than  thirty  years  and  am  proud  of  what  it  has  accom- 
plished that  I  wish  to  provoke  this  inquiry.  In  the  effort 
to  avoid  qualificationB  and  conditional  statements  I  shall 
undoubtedly  tend  to  become  too  positive  or  dogmatic,  but 
I  b^  you  to  believe  that  I  have  no  wish  to  impose  upon 
the  Association  any  particular  system  of  ideas,  but  only  to 
s^gg^  ^  strongly  as  I  can  the  desirability  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  aims  and  methods  and  to  give  definiteness  to 
the  suggestions  by  proposing  some  definite  plans  for  consid- 
eration. If  the  Association  glhall  decide  that  these  plans 
are  unwise  or  impracticable,  I  shaU  bow  to  its  decision — 
especially  if  other  and  better  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by  others. 
My  contention  is  only  that — ^much  as  the  Association  has 
accomplished — ^ibe  time  has  apparently  arrived  when  it 
can  profitably  attempt  to  do  more. 

In  the  field  of  research  we  see  that  everything  has  been 
left  to  the  individual  members.  Not  only  has  there  been 
no  attempt  to  direct  tbe  investigations,  there  has  been 
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equally  do  attempt  to  bring  together  in  any  special  way 
or  for  any  special  purpose  maubers  who  were  working  on 
Bubjects  closely  related  or  capable  of  being  made  of  mutual 
service.  This  was  natural  in  view  of  the  highly  individual- 
istic character  of  the  period  when  the  Association  was 
organized  and  was  peiliaps  the  only  method  of  bringing 
together  what  was  originally  a  comparatively  small  body  of 
persons  interested  in  very  diverse  branches  of  the  same 
general  subjects.  But  the  result  has  been  that  althou^ 
the  Ptsblicaiions  contain  hundreds  of  valuable  and  some 
very  notable  contributions  to  many  subjects,  there  are  no 
great  outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  scholar- 
ship that  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Association* 
Ifio  one  great  author  or  period  has  been  fully  studied ;  no 
great  text  or  body  of  related  texts  has  been  edited;  no 
problem  of  literary  history  or  criticism  has  been  made  the 
object  of  concentrated  and  consistent  study.  In  saying 
these  things  I  do  not  forget  that  some  of  the  best  work  of 
our  generation  on  Chancer  and  Shakspere  and  Milton 
and  others  has  appeared  in  the  Publicaiions,  or  that  useful 
texts  have  been  published,  or  that  there  have  been  many 
thoughtful  critical  papers  and  discussions  of  the  principles 
of  criticism  and  of  literary  history.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  general  impression  produced  by 
a  survey  of  our  work  is  that  it  has  been  individual,  casual, 
scrappy,  scattering;  that  if  we  needed  financial  support 
for  some  important  undertaking  and  were  asked  to  justify 
our  appeal  by  reference  to  what  we  have  done,  we  could  not 
point  to  large,  unified  achievements,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  rely  upon  a  multitude  of  minor  contributions,  and  we 
shfould  find  our  work  imified  only  under  the  subject  head- 
ings in  the  valuable  Index  to  the  Publications  recently 
issued. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  continue  to 
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operate  in  this  unorganized  way.  But  this  age  is  increas- 
ingly one  of  specialization  and  of  organization  for  the 
aooomplishment  of  purposes  too  large  for  a  single  investi- 
gator. No  doubt  there  are  fewer  problems  in  our  fields  of 
study  that  can  be  profitably  attacked  by  organized  coopera- 
tion than  there  are  in  chemistry  or  physics  or  botany  or 
astronomy.  But  there  are  some  such,  they  are  important, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  we  once  ibegin  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  properly  organized  cooperation,  we 
shall  soon  find  pleniy  of  problems — some  perhaps  which 
could  not  be  solved  in  any  other  way. 

In  order  to  be  specific  and  to  make  a  beginning  I  will 
suggest  a  few.  Others  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  impor- 
tance and  interest  will  doubtless  suggest  themselves  to  you 
as  I  speak. 

First  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  American  speech. 
This  is  no  doubt  properly  the  special  concern  of  the 
American  Dialect  Society,  but  the  relations  of  that  Bocietj 
to  the  Modem  Language  Association  justify  us  in  con- 
sidering its  piK)iblem  as  one  of  our  own.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  a  linguistic  survey  of  the  United  States 
is  a  problem  too  vast  for  any  one  investigator,  and  the 
Dialect  Society  was  organized  for  this  very  reason.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Society  are  all  the  leading  experts  in 
American  dialects  and  many  competent  observers.  But 
although  the  Dialect  Society  has  existed  for  some  twenty 
years  and  has  published  many  interesting  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  has  scarcely  made  a 
banning  toward  a  complete  and  satisfactory  survey.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  clear.  The  work  has  been  too  casual, 
has  lacked  intensity  and  continuity  of  effort.  The  oflSoers, 
for  all  their  skill  in  organization  and  all  their  labor — and 
I  can  testify  that  they  have  labored  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently— iave  never  been  able  to  secure  the  intensive  and 
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prolonged  cooperation  which  alone  could  bring  succeea. 
The  fault  has  not  lain  in  the  officers  of  the  Society^  but 
in  my  opinion  solely  and  simply  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  able  to  hold  out  to  their  fellow-workero  any  prospect 
of  large  and  immediate  results,  and  few  of  the  laborers 
were  aible  to  retain  their  enthu£dasm  for  a  long  struggle 
toward  an  indefinitely  distant  end.  If  the  Society  had 
had  the  membership  and  the  money  which  would  have 
justified  them  in  saying,  '^We  can  and  will  make  and 
publish  in  ten  years  a  practically  complete  survey  of 
American  English,  including  dialects  local  and  vocational, 
colloquialisms,  foreign  influences,  together  with  a  study  of 
foreign  speech  islands  and  their  effects  upon  the  nation,^^ 
I  believe  that  a  host  of  willing  observers  and  critics  could 
have  been  drafted  for  the  work  and  kept  in  it  and  abund- 
ance of  financial  support  could  have  been  secured  from 
practical  business  men  and  others  who  appreciate  the 
impiortance  of  the  problems  of  our  common  speech.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  such  a  program.  Indeed  now  more 
than  ever — since  the  war  has  made  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  every  public  spirited  citizen  lihe  fundamental 
importance  to  our  institutions  and  our  civilization  of  the 
EngUsh  language — it  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy  ft> 
secure  adequate  financial  support  for  a  study  of  American 
speech,  provided  the  plan  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
thorough  and  its  promoters  can  promise  results  in  a  reason- 
able time. 

Another  task— -or  rather  set  of  tasks — ^which  ought  to  be 
undertaken  by  competent  organizatikms  of  scholars,  and 
which  must  be  undertaken  soon  if  it  is  ever  to  be  done  at 
all,  is  iihe  recording  of  the  languages  all  over  the  world 
which  are  vanishing  before  the  advance  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. Scientists  and  missionaries  and  travelers  have  of 
course  made  studies  of  many  of  these  languages.    In  India, 
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toider  the  auspices  of  .the  Govemment,  Mr.  Grierson  and 
Ids  associates  have  made  a  marvelonsly  complete  and  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  multitudinous  dialects  spoken  in  the 
Indian  Empire.  But  there  are  still  many  important 
languages  in  all  parts  of  the  world  of  which  our  records 
are  wofully  incomplete  or  inaccurate;  and  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  they  can  no  longer  be  studied  in  their 
uncontaiminated  forms^  if  at  all.  To  make  a  careful  and 
scientific  study  of  even  the  simplest  language  is  no  doubt 
a  long  and  difficult  task  for  even  a  properly  trained 
dbserver,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  would  not  be  a  difficult 
or  enormously  expensive  task  to  obtain  phonographic 
records  of  traditional  tales  and  songs  and  common  forms 
of  the  most  important  of  these  languages  by  the  aid  of 
teachers  and  missionaries  cooperating  with  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  experts  who  <!lould  give  them 
training  in  making  the  records.  Even  in  our  own  coun- 
try—and therefore  of  special  interest  to  ue — ^it  seems 
likely  that  unless  special  effort  is  made^  the  picturesque 
and  musical  dialects  of  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina, 
Qeorgiay  and  Louisiana,  and  the  Crelole  dialect  of  the 
whites  of  certain  districts  of  Louisiana  will  soon  be  known 
only  by  imperfect  phonetic  transcriptions  or  even  by  the 
misleading  representations  of  them  in  dialect  stories. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  neither  the  Dialect  Society 
nor  the  Modem  Language  Association  has  at  present 
the  organization  or  the  means  to  undertake  such  extensive 
and  expensive  projects,  but  some  of  them  are  of  vital 
interest  to  both  organizations;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
if  we  could  make  a  beginning — ^if  we  could  point  to  definite 
achievements  of  these  kinds — we  could  obtain  the  financial 
support  we  should  require.  T\>r  language  is  a  subject  of 
universal  interest.    Everyone  discusses  its  phenomena  at 
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some  time  and  in  some  form,  everyone  theorizee  about 
them,  everyone  wonders  how  language  originated  and  why 
we  speak  as  we  do.  And  many  of  the  problems  of 
language — ^genetic  and  psychological — ^will  never  be  i*>lved 
until  we  have  a  larger  collection  of  specimens  and  have 
devoted  to  them  a  broader  and  more  intensive  study. 

The  cynical  among  you  are  still  objecting  that  suet 
undertakings  cost  money  and  that  while  money  is  being 
poured  out  in  large  sums  for  research  in  physics  and 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  and  botany  and  every  other 
branch  of  the  physical  sciences^  this  suppiort  of  research 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  business  men  see  imonediate  prac- 
tical returns  from  the  development  of  these  subjeots.  That 
it  is  easier  to  obtain  money  for  subjects  of  this  kind  is 
true,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  true  that  men  and 
women  of  lai^  wealth  are  intereeted  only  in  subjects  that 
pay  in  money.  They  are  interested  in  any  subject  that 
awakens  their  imaginations  by  its  significance  for  the 
large  problems  of  human  history  and  destiny.  Astronomy 
has  for  many  years  obtained  large  sums  for  the  equipment 
and  support  of  the  most  siibtle  and  recondite  researchee. 
No  doubt  astronomy  has  many  practical  uses,  but  it  is  not 
these  which  have  enabled  it  to  obtain  the  funds  it  needed ; 
it  has  won  by  its  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  men.  We 
of  the  humanities  have  (been  too  reticent,  too  lacking  in 
human  fellowship.  We  too  have  stars  in  our  firmamenit, 
eystems  as  mysterious  and  fascinating  as  comets  or  double 
suns,  but  we  have  too  seldom  invited  the  public  to  look 
thilough  our  telescopes  and  share  our  visions  of  the  strange 
and  interesting  processes  by  which  the  chaotic  chatter  of 
anthropoid  apes  has  'been  organized  in  the  wonderful  fabric 
of  human  speech  or  their  formlese  outbursts  of  emotion 
have  after  many  centuries  issued  in  lyric  and  drama. 
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But  there  are  other  tasks^  lees  ambitious  but  of  great 
importance,  which  we  may  well  undertake  while  we  are 
perfecting  our  plans  and  obtaining  the  funds  for  theee. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  Kxf  working  as  isolated  indi- 
viduals— scattering  our  efforts  as  did  the  monks  of  the 
middle  ages  —  we  can  organize  groups  for  working 
cooperatively  on  special  topics*  The  organization  of  these 
groups  and  the  bringing  of  them  togetiher  for  the  formular 
tion  of  plans  and  the  discussion  of  methods  and  results 
might  well  be  one  of  ihe  most  important  functions  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association. 

Of  recent  years  many  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  studying  the  problems  of  versification, 
the  basis  of  rhythm,  the  perception  of  time  relations,  the 
rhytibm  of  prose,  and  other  related  topics.  Much  excellent 
work  has  been  done,  some  of  which  has  been  published  by 
this  A'ssociation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
investigators  have  devised  right  methods  of  attack  and 
created  valuable  instruments  of  investigation.  But  the 
problems  are  many;  some  of  them  are  difficult;  some  of 
diem  require  the  work  of  many  hands  and  many  minds. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  l^t  if  all  the  members  of  the 
Association  interested  in  these  subjects  should  come 
together  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  planning  of 
cooperative  work,  very  much  more  could  be  accomplished 
Hjoji  by  working  singly — some  things  perhaps  which  could 
be  done  only  in  this  way.  And  surely  it  would  be  both 
more  profitable  and  more  interesting  for  them  to  meet  for 
such  planning  and  discussion  than  to  listen  :to  papers  on 
a  dozen  other  subjects,  of  which  they  have  little  special 
knowledge. 

There  are  many  other  topics  which  would  profit  by 
intensive  cfooperative  treatment.    Perhaps  in  this  way  we 
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migbt  hope  to  work  out  an  ftnnotated  text  of  Chaucer  or  a 
critical  text  of  Shakapere.  Certainly  in  thie  way  we  conld 
learn  more  than  we  now  know  of  the  culture  of  the  Middle 
AgeBy  of  the  psychology  of  compoBitikm,  of  the  conditions 
of  literary  productivity  in  different  countries  and  ages ;  we 
might  even  reach  some  sound  and  well-tbased  knowledge 
of  the  extent  to  which  literature  really  is  a  function  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  nation;  or  at  least  we  might  for  the 
first  time  in  the  histbry  of  the  world  formulate  accurate 
conceptions  and  clear  definitions  of  the  critical  terms 
which  are  used  daily  by  writers  of  all  classes  with  sudi 
lordly  carelessness. 

If  I  may  express  my  idea  without  reservation,  I  shall 
add  that  I  think  provision  should  be  made  both  in  these 
special  groups  and  in  our  public  meetings  for  those 
members  of  the  Association  and  of  the  puiblic  who  are  not 
interested  in  research  but  none  the  less  care  for  literature 
in  a  large  and  intelligent  way.  There  are  many  such,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  our  ablest  and  best  scholars  and 
teachers.  Scholarship  does  not  consist  entirely  in  what 
is  commonly  called  research.  The  man  who  has  done  only 
enough  research  to  know  its  methods,  its  difficulties,  the 
kinds  of  results  which  may  be  accepted  with  confidence 
and  the  kinds  which  however  probable  must  always  remain 
speculative,  will,  if  he  keeps  abreast  of  important  discov- 
eries, if  he  has  a  sound  knowledge  of  what  other  man  have 
done  and  are  doiiig,  and  if  he  brings  to  this  knowledge 
taste,  good  judgment,  insight,  and  philosophic  breadth, 
be  a  better  scholar  as  well  as  a  more  interesting  human 
being  than  any  research  worker,  however  industrious  imd 
ingenious,  who  lacks  these  prime  qualities. 

Let  us  then  find  a  place,  a  place  of  honor,  in  our  organi- 
zation for  all  those  who  study  literature  in  any  large  and 
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siooere  and  mtelligeDst  way.  And  let  us^  when  in  our  own 
lesearoli  we  have  discovered  anything,  not  carry  it  off  and 
hide  it  to  play  with,  but  bring  it  out  into  the  public  square 
and  talk  with  our  fellow-men  about  its  meaning,  if  it 
has  any. 

To  carry  out  such  plans  would  involve  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  programfl  of  our  meetings,  but  the  changes 
would  not  be  hard  to  make  and  would  probably  result  in  a 
renewal  of  interest  in  the  meetings  and  greater  vitality 
in  the  papers  and  the  discussions.  Our  programs  are  now, 
I  take  it,  largely  the  result  of  accident.  A  certain  number 
of  memlbers  offer  to  read  papers  on  certain  investigations 
brief  enough  to  come  within  the  conventional  limits  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  If  not  enough  papers  are 
offered,  the  Secretary  utters  a  cry  of  distress  that  is  heard 
from  one  coast  to  the  other  and  the  devoted  members 
cudgel  their  brains  to  think  of  some  topic  insignificant 
enough  to  be  adequately  treated  in  the  alloted  time  or 
0ome  larger  topic  that  can  be  presented  in  outline.  When 
the  offerings  are  all  in^  the  Secretary  prepares  his  lists 
of  sheep  and  goats — of  papers  to  be  read  and  papers  to  be 
read  by  title.  The  papers  for  each  session  are — no  doubt 
purposely—entirely  heterogeneous,  giving  every  listener 
some  topic  of  which  he  knows  something,  to  repay  him  for 
sitting  through  the  three  or  four  others  of  which  he  knows 
little  or  nothing.  Discussion  is  rare,  and  usually  brief 
and  perfunctory — ^almost  never  vigorous  and  profitaible. 

If  in  a  dozen  or  more  rooms  we  had  small  groups  of 
memlbers  actively  devoting  a  whole  session — or  even  all 
the  seasions  of  the  meeting — to  different  phases  or  parts 
of  some  topic  in  which  all  of  them  were  keenly  interested, 
we  might  make  l3ie  meetings  of  the  Association  even  more 
influential  than  they  have  been   in   Ihe   promotion   of 
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research.  And  if  the  leaders  in  vftrioas  lines  of  research 
would  aid  in  organizing  and  planning  problems  and 
methods  of  solution,  there  is  a  poari'bility  tihat  attendance 
upon  lihe  meetings  would  be  greatly  increased.  Such 
group  meetings  could  easily  provide  for  discussions  more 
thorough,  more  technical,  and  if  necessary  more  informal 
than  is  now  permissible.  Provision  could  equally  be  made 
for  discussions  of  a  more  popular  and  discursive  char- 
acter— discussions  of  critical  theory  and  practice,  reports 
on  notalble  additions  to  our  knowledge  or  on  other  matters 
of  interest  to  us  as  teachers  rather  than  as  investigators. 
Publication  might  be  made  by  summary  report,  by  out- 
line, or  by  complete  text,  as  the  case  might  require. 

For  some  subjects  of  permanent  interest  there  would 
douhtless  be  more  or  less  permanent  groups  holding 
sessions  at  every  meeting  of  the  Association,  For  less 
important  topics  or  topics  of  transient  interest  groups 
could  be  organized  upon  application  to  l3ie  Secretary.  The 
arrangement  of  the  program  would  be  a  complicated  task, 
but  it  would  be  well  witiin  the  powers  of  the  Secretary. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  it  seems  that  the  Associa- 
tion could  promote  research  if  it  cares  to  organize  itself 
for  this  purpose.  Many  scholars  are  deterred  from  under- 
taking researches  or  are  hampered  in  completing  those 
tfiey  have  undertaken  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  neces- 
sary materials — books  that  must  be  consulted,  copies  of 
manuscripts  lihat  must  be  used.  Thanks  to  the  liberal 
administration  of  university,  public,  and  private  libraries, 
it  is  now  possible  for  a  scholar  to  procure  through  his  home 
library  the  loan,  of  almost  any  book  that  is  accessiible  in 
this  country — ^though  there  are  some  scholars  who  do  not 
know  this.  But  the 'problem  of  procuring  exact  copies  of 
manuscripts  or  rare  books  in  libraries  abroad  is  puzzling 
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to  many  of  tkoBO  wbo  have  not  studied  abroad  or  do  not 
muntain  correepondenoe  with  foreign  scholars.  It  might 
he  well  to  consider  whether^  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
foreign  societieB,  the  Association  could  not  arrange  to 
supply  this  service  to  its  members. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  under  which  American 
sdhoburis  labor  is  the  impoesiibility  of  completing  certain 
investigations  without  spending  some  time  in  foreign 
libraries.  Not  a  few  important  contributions  to  literary 
history  are,  after  many  years  of  labor,  still  incomplete, 
because  their  authors  have  not  been  able  to  spend  enough 
time  abroad.  Most  of  these  authors  have  spent  consider- 
able sums  in  these  undertakings ;  some  of  them  could,  wilih 
the  aid  of  a  comparatively  small  subvention,  complete  their 
work  promptly,  instead  of  letting  it  drag  on  for  years. 
Unfortunately  the  Association  has  no  funds  to  aid  in 
researdh  or  in  the  pniblication  of  research.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  world  for  the  endowment  of 
research  if  we  can  only  get  at  it,  and  it  would  come  to  the 
Association  if  it  were  commonly  known  that  the  Associa- 
tion needed  funds  for  such  purposes  and  could  guarantee 
that  the  expenditures  would  be  wisely  and  properly  made. 

The  individual  scholar — even  if  he  has  the  temperament 
which  allows  him  to  urge  his  own  claims — is  rarely  able 
to  secure  financdal  aid  for  prosecuting  a  research  or  photo- 
graphing important  manuscripts  or  publishing  important 
tearts.  Patrons  who  are  not  experts  in  philology  and 
literary  history  have  no  means  of  judging  the  relative 
values  of  plans  proposed  by  individuals;  many  of  them 
know  by  bitter  experience  that  expenditures  for  what 
seemed  to  the  lay  mind — ^under  the  speU  of  professional 
eloquence — ^undertakings  of  the  highest  merit,  have  been 
scornfully  criticized  by  experts  as  wasted  on  unworthy 
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subjects  or  objects;  some  of  them  know  tihat  even  letters 
of  reoonimendation  from  prominent  ec!hoki6  are  not  a 
complete  guarantee  of  the  worth  of  a  proposed  under- 
taking. The  Modem  Language  Association,  acting 
through  a  more  or  less  permanent  committee  of  ecsperts, 
sensiible  of  its  responsibility  to  the  Association  and  to  the 
public  for  choosing  not  merely  worthy  objeots  but  the 
most  worthy,  could  soon  establish  in  the  minds  of  patrons 
of  learning  confidence  in  its  recommendations  and  assure 
ance  that  no  funds  entrusted  to  it  would  be  unworthily  or 
carelessly  applied. 

The  main  reason  why  the  Association  has  never  formed 
plans  for  large  undertakings  is  that  its  officers  are^  in 
theory  if  not  in  practice,  not  perennials  but  annuals. 
Appointed  for  a  single  brief  term  they  feel  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  remote  future  and  limit  (their  thoughts  to 
plans  for  the  term  only.  Probably  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents,  as  useless  and  purely  ornamental  figures, 
should  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  only,  but  the 
real  control  of  policies  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  greater  permanence.  The  executive  committee  should 
consist  of  members  elected  for  long  terms  and  not  more 
than  one-third  of  them  should  go  out  of  office  at  one  time. 
The  Secretary  too  should  be  in  theory,  as  he  has  been  in 
fact,  a  permanent  officer  and  ^ould  perhaps  be  ex  ojficio 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Only  by  a  perma- 
nent administration  that  feels  its  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  Association  will  large  and  far-reaching 
plans  be  devised ;  only  by  a  permanent  administration  that 
has  shown  its  vision,  its  soundness  of  judgment,  and  its 
sense  of  responsibility  will  the  confidence  and  cooperation 
of  generous  patrons  be  secured. 

There  is,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked,  plenty  of 
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H^oney  in  tlhe  world^  and  the  men  and  women  wlio  control 
it  are  ready  to  give  it  freely  for  visions — ^visions  of  all 
kinds — ^visions  of  food  for  starving  peoples,  visions  of 
wider  opportnnities  for  cramped  lives,  visions  of  astro- 
nomical discoveries,  or  of  excavations  of  long-buried  civili- 
zations, visions  of  dead  poets  and  painters  and  law^vers, 
visions  of  man  in  every  stage  ^  of  his  long  cUmb  up  from 
his  feeble  and  brutish  beginnings.  Of  course  the  rich 
need  ^me  one  to  help  them  see  these  visions.  But  there 
are  (many  nteu  who  can  so  help  them ;  there  are  some  sudh 
in  our  own  Association  and  it  is  our  business  to  find  them. 
M:06t  of  us  can  do  but  little,  because  our  eyes  are  fixed, 
not  on  the  great  and  wonderful  building  we  are  helping 
to  rear — -the  structure  of  human  evolution,  the  complete 
record  of  man's  struggles  and  defeats  and  successes,  of  his 
dreams,  his  plans,  his  battle  cries,  his  songs  to  celebrate 
his  triumphs  or  banish  his  faintness  or  drown  his 
despair — but  upon  the  single  stone  each  of  us  is  shaping, 
llhe  brick  he  is  molding  for  the  building.  Doubtless  the 
stonecutter  must  keep  his  eyes  on  the  stone,  and  the  brick- 
maker  his  on  the  brick ;  but  the  public  will  not  give  money 
for  stones  and  bricks  unless  it  too  is  allowed  to  see  the 
plai^  for  the  building.  Each  of  us  wiho  are  at  work  on 
the  details  has  his  own  picture— if  not  of  the  completed 
building,  at  least  of  lie  part  on  which  he  is  at  work.  We 
could  hardly  labor  as  we  do  if  we  labored  in  complete 
blindness ;  end  yet  too  often  we  are  disappointed,  resentful, 
scornful,  if  the  public,  which  has  never  seen  the  drawings 
for  our  building,  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  size  and 
shape  and  number  of  the  bricks  we  have  made.  The 
building  is  tihe  thing,  lihe  palace  of  art,  the  structure  of 
tihe  intellectual  evolution  of  mankind;  let  us  show  them 
the  palace,  or  at  least  find  the  showman. 
13 
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No  doiiibt  this  is  all  a  dream,  but  it  is  a  dream  tihat  we 
can  make  came  true,  if  with  belief  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
it  we  will  labor  to  realize  it — ^not  today,  nor  perhaps 
tomorrow,  but  on  the  monww'e  morrow. 

To  recapitulafce  briefly,  I  propose  that  we  consider 
carefully  the  desirability  of  three  changes  in  lihe  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Association: 

(1)  A  reorganization  of  the  meetings  with  a  view  to 
greater  specialization,  and  greater  stimulation  of  researdi ; 

(2)  The  working  out  through  carefully  chosen  commit- 
tees of  plans  for  important  inveetigations  and  for  methods 
of  aiding  individual  investigators; 

(3)  The  estalblishment  of  the  Associaitdon  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  confidence  of  the  public  with  a  view  of  making 
it  a  still  more  important  source  of  influence  and  knowledge. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS 

Deuvebed     ok    Tuesday^    Decembeb    28,    1920,    at 

Chicago,  Ii.i-inois,  at  the  Twenty-fii'th  Annual 

IfBETiNa  of  the  Centbal  Division  of  the 

Mobsbk  Language  Absooiation  of  Amebica 

By  Bebt  J*  Vos 


BEAOING  the   BOUNDS 


As  indicated  on  the  title-page  of  our  program,  lihe 
Oontral  Division  is  today  celebrating  its  twentj-fifiih  anni- 
versary. Suoh  an  occasion,  ii  was  thought,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  wjjtbout  notice.  In  default  of  personal 
reooUeotions  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  who  was  not  at 
ijhat  time  domiciled  in  the  West^  some  historical  data  set 
down,  upon  request^  by  the  first  secretary  of  the  Division, 
Professor  Oharles  Bundy  Wilson,  may  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  maTring  the  remembrance  of  the  occasion  a 
matter  of  record  and  of  bringing  before  us,  for  a  parting 
tribute,  tiie  names  of  one  or  two  former  colleagues  who 
have  ^'  iby  fate  been  cheated  out  of  these  fair  hours  "  of 
friendship  and  companionship. 

Professor  Wilson's  Note  reads  as  foUows: 

The  initiative  in  a  movement  to  establish  a  branob 
modem  language  association  was  taken  in  February,  1895, 
by  W.  H.  Carruth  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Laurence 
Foesler  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Charles  Bundy 
Wilson  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  (see  Publicationa 
for  1896,  VoL  iv,  new  series,  p.  Iviii.)  A  committee  on 
oigatnization  was  seleoted  as  follows:  G.  Hempl,  0.  B. 
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Wilaon,  W-  M,  Baakervill,  L.  roflaler,jG.,Jl-  Karsten,  H. 
Schmidt-WarteDiberg.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held 
iii  Qhioago  in  Jnn^,  lfij95,  wlii<^  wa«  attended  by  0.  B. 
Wi  W,  W.  H.  Oarruth,  G.  E.  Karsten,  L.'  dossier,  F.  A. 
Blackburn,  J.  T,  Hatfield,  C.  W.  Pearson,  and  H. 
Sdhmidt-Wartenlbeffg.  W.  H.  Oarruth  was  chosen  chair- 
man and  H.  ScAmxidt-Wartenibeig  was  chosen  secretary 
(see  PMicalion8,,YoL  iv^  new  series,  pp.  lix-bdi). 
Central  Modem  Language  Conference  was  selected  as  a 
nama  C.  B.  Wilson  .was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
on  constitution;  G.  E.  Karsten  chairman  on  program ;  and 
H.  Schmidt-Wartenberg  chairman  on  arrangements. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  December 
30  and  31, 1895^  and  January  1, 1896. 

In  accordance  with  action  taken  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  JModem  Language  .  Association .  pi  America  and 
of  the  Central  Hodeorn  Language  Con;{Q|»nce,  con^i^ting 
of  Q-.  L.  Kiittredge,  J.  M,  Hart,  j.  W.  bright,  and  A.  H. 
Tolman,  |he  latter  society  became  in  1896  the  Central 
Division  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America 
(see  Pvhlieations,  Vol.  tv,  pp.  v  and  vi,  xx,  xxi,  Ix-lxiii, 
bnriii^xxiv;  also  VoL  v,  ppi^r-Tii).        •     .      -   n  -, 

In  an  anniversary  yejat  coii^tulaliiohs  ap6  perhaps  in 
order,  and  who'  that  can  look  T)act  twerify-five  years  will 
deny  that  in  camparison  with  those^early  days  the  profes- 
sion has  ample  grotiiids  foi''  ^If-cong^ittlation?  '•  Our 
numlbers  have  growh  apa^e;  standards  of  training  and  of 
scholarship  have  steadily  advanc^,  the  prO'fessioil  has 
risen  to  a  dignity  not  dreamed  of  in  ibiB  past.  The  mantie 
of'  the  Classics  has  fallen,  or  is  about  to  fall,  on  our 
shoulders. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  also  at  th^  ireVefse  sidle.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  in  spite  of  this  raising  of  litofessional  standards 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  efficiency,  language  study  has 
fallen  upon  signally  evil  days ;  tha4;  in  numerous  quarters 
a  distinctly  hostile  attitude  is  manifesting  itself ;  and  that 
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it  is  owing  only  to  ciartain  aiicitot'}>1ilwatk8  of  tradition^ 
sonia  of  th^ixiv  eye^  j^aw  crvun^bUng.  if  it  has  in  a  measure 
liel(l  its  pwn?  .I,hfive  no  intention  of  discussing  this 
latter  jAiase  .of  ,the  problem  in  any  general  way,  convinoisd 
as  I  am  thf^t  the^  tendency  this  hostiUty  evinces  is  in  most 
respects  beyond  our, control.  If  it  shall  not  prevail  in  the 
end^  it  will  be  owing,  not  to^  the  protests  of  modem  language 
teachers,  who  would  be .  under  suspicion  of  seeking  to 
defmd  vested  ri^te,  but  to  the  voices  of  disinterested, 
intelligent  outsiders,  not  schoohnen  at  all.  ^   ' 

WitJi^Jihe  question  of  this  attitude  of  imtagonism  in  the 
doonein  of  education  we  must  not  confuse  tihe  question  of 
the  position  of  literature  and  literarv .  interests  in  our 
daily,  lives.  There  too  it  is  doubtless  true  tihat  poetry  in 
the.  narrower  sense  of  the  word  has  had  to  yield  ground 
somewlvat,  and  that  tihe  sciences  and  vocational  interests 
ah^b  some  of  the  energy  that  was  formerly  expended  in 
lih§  j)iir8uit  of  letters.  We  are  in  this  connection  wont  to 
look  back  upon  a  golden  age  when  the  imaginative  side  of 
life  played  a  far  larger  role:  to  the  Elisabelihan  a^  in 
EiigliA,  aifd  in  German  .to  the  era  of.  the  great  duum^rs, 
Gk)etihe  and  Schiller.  ,  But  with  doubtful  jiistice.  The 
ooniplaint  is  a  standing  one.  Thus  we  find  Schiller  startr 
ing  a  loi^  and  important  review  (that  of  Biixger^s  Col- 
lected Poems)  with  this  sentence :  "  The  indifference  with 
whicSi  pur  metaphysical  age  is  beginning  to  look  down 
upon  the  fancies  of  the  Muses  seems  to  affect  no  domain 
of  poetry  more  seriously  than  the  lyrical."  In  other  words, 
he  contends  that  the  age  was  thaft  of  Eant,  that  it  was 
primarily  an  age  of  metaphysics.  And  yet.  Who  -would 
deny  that,  if  not  in  an  international,  at  least  in  a  national 
sense,  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  viewed 
retroflpectivelyj  were  as  much  the  age  of  Goethe   and 
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Sothiller  as  the  age  of  Eant?  It  is  in  fact  a  universal 
truth  that  there  is  nothing  more  abiding,  more  inmiutable, 
than  the  great  in  literature.  And  so  our  interest  in  specu- 
lative philosophy  has  notaibly  waned,  while  that  in  poetry 
has,  on  the  whole,  probably  not  greatly  diminished. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  a  third  angle.  Is 
it  not  true  that  those  of  us  who  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  young  people  in  European  countries  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
the  foreign  tongue,  be  it  Englii^,  or  French,  or  German^ 
had  so  much  more  commonly  and  so  much  more  intensively 
entered  into  their  lives  than  is  the  case  wilih  our  young 
men  and  women  ?  The  foreign  literature  was  prized,  the 
foreign  author  read,  the  foreign  poet  loved  and  quoted. 
In  part,  this  is  doubtless  a  fundamental  difference  between 
an  older  and  a  newer  civilization  and  would  apply  witiii 
quite  as  much  force  to  some  of  the  other  arts,  such  as 
music  and  painting.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  differ- 
ence is  there  and  signifies  an  impoverishment  of  our 
national  life.  For  what,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  draw 
a  contrast,  are  the  facts  with  us,  in  the  presumably  schol- 
arly circles,  among  the  frequenters  of  college  and  univer- 
sity halls  ?  Would  it  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  suA 
circles  it  is  quite  generally  r^arded  as  bad  taste,  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  high-brow,  to  show  in  conversa- 
tion any  interest  whatsoever  in  matters  literary  ?  If  then 
'the  salt  have  loot  its  saltness,  wherewith  will  you 
season  it  ? 

If  this  indifference  to  questions  concerning  language 
and  literary  expression  among  college-trained  men  and 
women  have  become  such  a  commonplace,  are  we  teachers 
of  language  and  literature  in  school  or  college  in  any  way 
at  fault,  guilty,  let  us  say,  of  contributory  negligence  ?    It 
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Beema  to  xae  that  we  have  at  times  'been  remiss  in  two 
partacularB— in  not  properly  upholding  the  dignity  of  our 
STtbjecib  from,  its  tedhnical  and  scientific  side;  and  in  not 
adequately  empihasizing  its  literary  aspect  It  is  these 
two  thoughts  that  I  should  like  to  amplify  in  the  remainder 
of  the  time  at  my  disposal,  and  they  furnish  the  clew  to 
the  somewhait  fanciful  title  I  have  chosen.  The  Scots,  so 
we  are  told,  formerly  had  the  custom  of  annually  mardhing 
around  the  purlieus  of  their  towns,  of  ^'heating  the 
bounds,"  so  that  all  might  see  what  there  was  to  defend. 
If  such  a  survey  disclose  weaknesses  of  position,  criticism 
of  them  must  in  the  main  api^ly  to  conditions  as  a  whole. 
If  it  have  any  personal  application,  the  person  is  as  likely 
to  be  the  speaker  as  the  hearer.  I  am  in  this  connection  re- 
minded of  a  poem  of  Freiligrath,  the  friend  of  Longfellow 
and  the  dhampion  of  German  liberalism  during  the  forties 
and  fifties.  In  this  poem  Freiligrath  compares  Qormany 
with  Hamlet,  neither  lihe  one  nor  the  other  can  be  goaded 
into  action.  He  charges  the  Germany  of  his  day  with  the 
national  vices  of  ^irresoluteness,  procrastination,  and  sloth, 
a  sloth  that  has  brought  on  a  fatty  degeneration.  The 
paralleil  seems  complete  and  the  bill  of  particulars  is  cer- 
tainly long  and  serious  enough  to  damn  any  nation,  but 
the  poet  ends  up,  and  this  has  always  seemed  to  me  lihe 
most  personal  note  of  the  remarkaJble  poem,  the  poet  ends 
up  with  a  recognition  and  acknowledgment  that  in  all 
these  shortcoming  he  is  at  one  with  his  nation,  sharing  to 
the  full  the  responsibility  involved.  The  application  to 
the  present  instance  needs,  I  trust,  no  pointing  out. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  first  count  in  the  indictment, 
Hhat  the  profession  has  not  always  properly  upheld  the 
dignity  of  its  subject  from  the  technical  and  scientific 
side.    To  consider  that  modem  Cinderella,  Grammar,  do 
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we  teachers  at  all  grow  indignant^  or  are  we  even  startled, 
wthen  we  encounter  students  to  whom  iihe  categories  of 
speecli  are  apparently  an  unknown  quantity?  Students 
who  in  tiieir  earlier  training  have  never  been  taught  the* 
distinction  between  participle  and  infinitive,  between 
finite  and  non-finite  verb,  between  adverb  and  conjunction  ? 
Do  we  not  merely  smile  at  the  incident  and  set  ourselves 
to  the  hopeless  task  of  remedying  the  defects  of  such  earlier 
training?  Would  a  teadher  of,  say,  tihe  natural  sciences 
trea/t  a  parallel  situation  with  Iihe  same  equanimity?  If 
not,  does  it  not  tend  to  show  that  we  are  ourselves  weaken- 
ing in  the  faith? 

To  take  another  illustration,  passing  from  things  neg- 
lected by  predecessors  to  such  as  we  ourselves  neglect.  In 
our  teaching  of  syntax  do  we  ever,  not  to  say  expound,  but 
even  so  much  as  refer  to  the  most  basic  of  all  syntactical 
phenomena,  the  development  of  hypotaxis  from  parataxis, 
of  subordination  from  coordination?  Is  it  because  we 
regard  our  students  as  incapaJble  of  grasping  sudh  a  prin- 
ciple, or  because  we  believe  they  would  not  be  interested  ? 
Both  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  mistaken  assumptions,  and 
neither  would  in  any  case  be  a  decisive  consideration  in  a 
question  of  science.  To  cite  from  my  personal  experience, 
an  explanation  of  the  so-called  condition  by  inversion  as 
derived  from  an  independent  interrogative  sentence  met 
with  instant  response  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Allow  me 
however  to  put  in  a  caveat  here.  I  am  not  by  any  maimer 
of  means  arguing  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
language  by  the  pathway  of  historical  grammar — ^that  is 
quite  another  matter.  What  I  am  urging  is  that  if  gram- 
matical study  as  sudh  is  to  have  educative  value,  it  must  be 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  that,  moreover,  a  really  great 
end  has  been  gained  when  a  student  has  once  been  made  to 
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dbeerve,  and  reason  about,  phenomena  of  speech.  For 
that  matter,  yAiy  oould  not  the  same  tesult  be  obtained 
akmoBt  aa  well  in  the  student's  vemiaenlar  t 

Hy  third  illu«tration  will  be  tdken  from  the  field  of 
literature.  One  of  tiie  most  basic  distinctions  in  metries 
is  lihat  made  between  monopodic  and  dipodic  verse,  a  dis- 
tiaiddon  that  Professor  Silver*,  one  of  the  honorary  mem^ 
heft^  of  our  Association,'  was  Ihe  first  to  expouxid.  The 
discsovery,  for  such  it  may  rightfully  be  called,  baa  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  differences  of  rhythitiical  effects,  and 
yet  does  one  ever  find  it  put  to  use  in  the  treatailent  of 
lyrical  6r  dramaitic  veiise ;  in,  let  us  say,  the  study  of  the 
opening  monol(^ue  of  Faust?  And  why  not?  Is  it  not 
because  we  are  afraid  of  the  technical  even  where  it 
illumines,  and  in  being  thus  afraid  are  we  not  by  the 
same  token  disowning  the  scienitific  side  of  our  subject 
and  in  a  misasure  stultifying  ourselves  ?  Are  you  not  even 
now  accusing  me  of  being  altc^ther  too  technical  in  an 
address  ibat  is  after  ell  primarily  meant  for  colleagues  ? 
In  treating  my  second  main  nibric,  viz.,  that  modem 
language '  teachers' may  justly  be  charged  with  not  ade- 
quately emphasising  the  literary  i^e  of  their  subject,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  illustration  of  sins  of 
commission  and  omission,  and  in  contusion  state  a  literary 
proiblem  that  I  have  found  fruitful  in  my  own  teaching, 
fruitful  because  it  begot  oheervation  and  independenlt 
thinking  on  th^  part  of  the  student,  and  formed  at  the 
same  time  a  connectihg  link  between  the  foreign  languid 
and  his  mother  tongua 

The  standards  of  literary  judgment  are,  as  we  all  know, 
of  a  very  shifting  character.  Ko  agreement  has  ever  been 
reached  on  the  fundamental  problem  whether  the  essence 
of'  poetry  lie  in  the  form  or  the  thou^t.    Assuming,  f dr 
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Hiie  sake  of  ai^ument^  that  the  two  are  not  really  one  and 
indiviBible,  I  ahould  range  myself  on  the  form-side.  But 
iftmt  is  neither  here  nor  there,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
lihat  the  very  fact  that  there  can  and  does  exist  a  diversity 
of  opinion  on  so  fundamental  a  problem,  may  in  some 
measure  account,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  intrusion  into 
literary  treatment  of  matter  that  is  really  foreign  to  it, 
and  on  the  other,  for  the  elimination  of  matter  that  must 
upon  even  a  casual  examination  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  literary  study.  Thus  the  opinion  has  fast  been 
gaining  ground  tihat  any  particular  piece  of  foreign  litera- 
ture must  be  left  to  produce  its  own  effect  upon  reader 
and  student;  that  teacher  and  commentator  can  do  little 
more  than  clear  up  the  difficulties  found  in  the  text — ^a 
process  that  clearly  falls  within  the  philological  and  not 
the  literary  domain.  A  widely  known  and  in  many 
respects  admiraible  editor  of  German  classics  has  sought  to 
justify  this  negative  attitude  by  remarking  that  a  "  quam 
puldhre  *'  of  an  editor  or  a  guide  cannot  give  sight  to  the 
blind  while  it  may  easily  bore  those  that  have  eyes  to  see. 
The  olbvious  answer  is  that  there  are  many  other  imper- 
fections of  vision  besides  that  of  total  blindness. 

Now  I  regard  is  as  a  truism  that  the  only  real  justifica- 
tion of  the  important  part  foreign  language  instruction 
plays  in  our  education  scheme  lies  in  the  value  of  the  litera- 
ture enshrined  in  these  languages,  which,  to  the  few  at 
least,  may  become  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  treasured 
personal  possession  for  life.  If  then  there  be  observable 
a  marked  tendency  to  allow  surrogates  to  take  the  place 
of  these  essential  values,  a  word  of  warning  may  be  in 
order. 

To  make  this  latter  point  a  little  clearer,  let  us  take  an 
illustration  from  a  work  in  German  literature  with  which 
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perliapB  many  of  you  are  more  familiar  than  any  one  other. 
I  refer  to  Schiller's  di*ama  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Sobiller's  chief  source  for  lihis  play  was  a  sixteenth 
century  Swiss  chronicle  bearing  the  Latin  title  Chronicon 
Helvetidum.  The  body  of  the  work  is,  however,  in  German 
and  its  author  is  a  well-known  Swiss  patrician  named 
Tschudi.  It  is  a  most  fascinating  account,  resembling  in 
many  ways  the  story  of  early  Greek  history  in  the  pages 
of  Herodotus,  and  harmonizing  perfectly  in  its  simplicity 
and  apparent  artlessness  with  the  subject  matter  and  the 
locale.  Now  this  account  was  by  Schiller  and  his  contem- 
poraries regarded  as  corresponding,  in  its  main  outlines  at 
least,  with  established  historical  fact  While  one  or  two 
isolated  voices  had  previous  to  Schiller  been  raised  in 
attack  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition,  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  historical  investigation  has  clearly  estab- 
lifi/hed  that  the  account  of  Tell  the  archer  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  is  purely  legendary,  possessing  no 
greater  historical  value  than,  for  example,  the  legends  that 
cluster  around  the  earliest  days  of  Borne.  It  is  evident 
that  all  these  facts,  interesting  as  tfhey  are  in  themselves, 
are  absolutely  without  bearing  upon  Schiller^s  drama. 
And  yet  all  editors  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
filtart  ah  ovo,  laboriously  leading  the  student  through  the 
tangled  maze  of  the  earliest  authentic  history  of  the  three 
Forert  Cantons  and  conscientiously  tracing  the  tradition 
of  Tell,  the  skilled  archer,  back  to  its  legendary  or 
mytihical  source.  In  its  ultinnate  analysis  the  sharply  out- 
Kned  figure  of  Schiller's  drama  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
vague  abstraction  of  a  nature  myth,  a  nature  myth 
"common  to  all  Aryan  races,  an  allegorical  struggle  in 
which  the  grim  lyrant  Winter  is  driven  from  his  strong- 
hold and  slain  by  the  utnerring  arrows  of  the  Summer 
Sun,''  whose  beams  are  Toll's  arrows. 
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You  will  readily  grant  me  that  all  this  belongs,  not  to 
the  sphere  of  literary  study,  but  to  that  of  historical  inves- 
tigation. The  question  remains  whether  it  is  merely  a 
harmless  excrescence  or  whether  it  is  symptomatic  as  well 
of  a  failure  to  seize  upon  really  literary  values. 

Alongside  of  Shakespeare  one  of  thegraait  literary  influ- 
ences on  the  Germany  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  Homer.  This  is  particularly  true  of  lihe  last 
decades  of  the  century.  Special  interest  attadhes  to  Tell 
in  oannection  with  Homer  ^ince  the  story  as  told  by 
Tsdhudi  and  accepted  by.  Schiller  is  epic  rather  than 
dranaiatic  in'  character^  Goethe,  /yrho  surrendepod  the. 
subject  to  Sdhiller,  had  in  fact  planned  to  write,  not  ^ 
dramatic,  but  an  epic  poem«  That  Schiller,  who  is  above 
all  a  dramiatist,  lihould  have  casit  this  epic  material  iuto 
dramatic  form  causes  no  surprise.  As  a  result,  how.ever, 
wo  find  a  very  considerable  epic  element  ip  Tell,  an  epic 
element  that  cooitains  many  Homeric  echoes.  Both^  of 
Hhese  subjects,  the  distribution  of  the  essentially  dramatic 
and  lihe  essentially  epic,  and  the  direct. Homeric  influence, 
literary  problems  that  will  repay  study,  are  very  generally 
givesL  but  scant  attention  by  editors  of  the  play.  Of  course^ 
sestbetic  values  have  shifted,  and  Homer  is  no  longer  the 
poflsession  of  the  many,  but  that  fact  does  not  absolve  a. 
commentator  of  a  German  .classic  from  the  obligati,pxi  of 
re-creating  for  himself  and  his  readers  the  literary  atmos- 
phei?e  in  whidh  the  work  was  conceived  and  composed. . 

Xet  us  look  at  the  matter  from  a  broader  standpoint. 
The  Bible,  Homer,  Sbakespeare, .  these  represent  t^uee 
great  literary  influences,  in  Englis/h  as  welL  Are  these 
all  three  to  go  by  the  board  so  far  as  our  America^i  youth 
are  concerned?  Are  they  to  pick  up  a  smattering, , of 
biblical  information  in  a  Sunday-school  class,  and  is  their 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  to  be  limited  to  such  plays  bb 
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are  read  in  curriculum  in  high  aoihool  or  college}  Is 
Homer  to  remain  a  sealed  book  ?  As  to  the  Bihle,  let^  me 
'give  you  just  one  sign  of  the  times.  The  editor  of  a 
German  text  publiAed  not  so  Tery  long  ago  lihou^t  it 
necessary  to  comment  on  a  reference  to  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  Potiphar,  citing  not  only  the  ohapter  of  Qenesis  in 
qntetiouy  4mt  giving  an  oudine  of  the  entire  incident. 
There  is  rime  and  reason  in  this  only  on  the  presupposi- 
tion that  the  one  approach  to  the  Bible  is  through  the 
Sunday-school.  •  '  • 

As  to  Shakespeare^  it  is  my  observation  that  Qermftn 
boys  know  him  much  better  than  do  our  boys.  In  transla- 
tion, to  be  sure,  but  Germany  is  fortunate  in  having  excel- 
lent translations  of  both  Homer  and  Shakespeare.  It 
would  be  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  have  prac- 
tically annexed  the  latter:  that  he  is  played  upon  the 
German  stage  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  either  here  or 
in  England  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  During  the  winter 
of  1913-14  the  Deutsches  Theater  of  Berlin  almost  limited 
itself  to  Shakespearian  performances,  giving  perhaps 
twelve  different  plays.  I  am  not  aware,  that  we  have 
annexed  Qt)ethe  or  for  that  matter  any  foreign  author  in 
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any  such  way.  Quite  the  contrary,  like  Joey  in  the  novel, 
Frdulein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruther^  we  still  quite  gen- 
erally rime  him  with  dirty. 

In  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  a 
paragmph  in  the  recently  published  annual  report  of 
President  Butler  of  Columlbia  University.  After  describ- 
ing a  course  entitled  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Civili- 
zation prescribed  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
he  proceeds  to  say  (pp.  22-23)  : 

"The  College  Faculty  has  gone  farther  and  in  esta:blish- 
ing  a  special  course  of  reading,  to  be  followed  itirough  two 
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years  by  candidates  for  general  honors,  has  recorded  its 
conviction  that  the  college  graduate  may  propsrly  be  held 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  in  literature,  in 
poetry,  in  history,  in  philosophy  and  in  science.  The  read- 
ing list  at  present  given  to  candidat-es  for  the  degree  of 
Bachel."^r  of  Arts  wilih  general  honors,  includes:  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  Arii^tle,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
Plutarch,  Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Augustine,  The  Nibelun- 
genlied.  The  Song  of  Koland,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Danre, 
Petraroh,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Francis 
Bacon,  Milton,  MoliSre,  David  Hume,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Eousseau,  Adam  Smith,  Lessing,  Kant,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Macaulay,  Victor  Hugo,  H^el,  Darwin,  Lyell, 
Tolstoi,  Nietzsdhe." — Certainly  a  list  most  liberally  con- 
ceived. 

If  the  demand  tiiat  the  literary  aspect  be  emphasized  in 
aU  Kterary  study  would  on  the  face  of  it  seem  to  demand 
no  other  justification  than  that  of  lihe  preeminence  of  the 
vital  and  essential  over  the  adventitious  and  inorganic,  it 
may  be  urged  that  such  emphasis  can  best  be  applied  and 
wiU  receive  its  greatest  reward  in  tihe  case  of  the  native 
tongue.  And  in  a  sense  this  is  doubtless  tihe  case.  The 
teadher  of  English  literature  is  on  just  this  ground  to  be 
higlhly  envied  in  that  in  his  case  there  intervene  no  bars 
that  must  first  be  lifted  before  admittance  is  gained  to  the 
inner  shrine.  And  still  the  case  is  not  altogether  so  simple 
as  that. 

Not  so  long  ago  an  observant  pupil  asked  why  it  was 
that  German  verse,  i.  e.,  the  German  lyric  in  particular, 
meant  so  much  more  to  the  average  German  than  corres- 
ponding English  verse  to  the  average  American.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  observation.  It  might 
even  be  extended  to  the  effect  that  boys  and  girls,  not  at  all 
native  to  the  language,  at  times  take  to  German  poetry 
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irbfisi  libey  liave  never  really  learned  to  enjoy  Englisih  verse. 
"Wihy  ^onld  IJlus  'be  and  whsit  is  the  charaoteristic  differ- 
ence ibetween  these  two  modes  of  poetic  utterance  ? 

The  first  great  difference  ^between  the  English  and  the 
Qerman  lyric  is  doubtless  a  difference  in  their  relations  to 
mtusio.  The  German  lyric  is  closely  related  to  a  musical 
setting,  suggests  in  the  reading  a  musical  complement. 
Practically  all  l!he  famous  Oerman  songs — and  how  invol- 
xtntarily  one  uses  the  word  song  in  this  connectioai — prac^ 
tically  all  the  famous  German  songs  have  bence  been  set 
to  music,  some  of  them  a  score  of  times.  The  melody 
finally  ibecomes  an  integral  part  of  the  poem.  Quite  other- 
wise in  English.  Here  there  is  no  such  inter-relation 
•between  the  two  arts.  And  this  difference  is  symptomatic : 
it  poinfts  to  the  fact  tihat  we  have  in  German  poetry  the 
real  lyric  cry,  the  expression  of  a  simple,  elemental  feeling, 
wbereas  English  verse  is  far  more  complex  in  character, 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  feeling  that  has  x>&ssed  through  the 
alemibic  of  the  intellect  and  has  thus  assumed  a  reflective 
character.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  itlie  general 
rule.  Thus,  on  lihe  Euglish  side.  Burns  is  such  an  excep- 
tion, if  we  regard  him  as  Euglififti,  while,  on  the  German 
side,  Annette  von  Droste  Hiilshoff  is  a  notable  exception. 
But  in  the  main  the  generalization  holds  good,  that  Ger- 
man lyric  verse  has,  while  English  verse  does  not  have, 
that  lilt  which  suggests  and  demands  for  its  (highest  con- 
summation a  musical  rendering. 

The  second  striking  difference  is  the  more  abundant  use 
of  metaphoric  and  figurative  language  in  Englielh,  a  qual- 
ity that  has  pei^haps  been  characteristic  of  English  poetry 
since  the  earliest  AnglonSaxon  period.  While  to  a  certain 
extent  this  distinction  holds  good  also  for  some  other  genres, 
such  as  the  drama,  it  is  most  noticeable  in  tiie  case  of  the 
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lj?rio.  Where  German  works  axe  under  direct  Eoglialh 
influence^.. as  in  the  ^Stuim  und  Drafig!  drama,  ^  dis- 
tinotion  would  perhaps  liardly  hold*  Thus  Schiller's  early 
plays  show  a  free  and  ibolduse  of  figurative  spe^cjh,  and 
the  same  is  true  <xf  the  poems  of  this  period.  ..Hf^  the 
:typi<^l  German ilyric^  the  lyriq  that  has  close  affinity  to 
musicy  does  not  show  lanything  of  this  kin4-      . . 

The  third,  and  as  it  a^ms  to  nie,  tl^e  most  liiji^portant 
factor  of  all  is  the  dual  nature  gf  the  English  yociiJb|ilaji;y — 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tl)at  we  are^  bom, to  and  the  I^onnan- 
I  JFrench  that  we  are  educated  u|>  to.  ^uoh  pfvQur  English 
pOf^e  vocabulary  is  made  up  of.  this  latter  ^^[ei^en^  The 
diSereuice  here  from  Geimax^  with* its  practically  homo- 
geQeeus  tongue,  makes. itself  felt  on  every  side^  .  T^^  our 
schools  f or  examplQ.  The.  child  b^s^  thumibing  its  die- 
tiQiu^ry  in  the  gradeBy  advances  to.  a.  thicker  volume  4^  the 
high  school,,  to  end  up  with  a.  college  Oxford.  ,  For  what 
purpose?  Abpost  solely  to  determine  the  meaning  and 
spelling  of  Norman-Frenchy  Latin,  or  Greek  words.  A 
process  of  this  sort  is  unknowij^  to  the  GermaijL  child.  Its 
vooabulary  is  its  birthright.  And  that^  to.  come  back  to 
our  starting  point,  is  the  main  reasqn  why  tjie  appeal  of 
Germsu  poetry  is  so  much  inore  universal:r-because  the 
symbols  stand  for  universal  values.  Take  ^  great  lyr^c  of 
Goethe,  such  as  Gretchen's  "Meine.  Ruh'.  J^st  bin,"  and 
there  is  not  a  word  that  .does  .^lot  oonvey  its  meaning  to 
even  the  humblest.  Could .  one  assert  the  same  of  a  typ- 
ical English  lyric,  say,  of  Tennyson,  feel  sure  .^.  .g,  that 
one's  washerwoman  would  be  familiar  with  the  vocabu- 
lary ?  I  believe  not.  Hence  also  the  persistent  discussion 
in  English,  from  Wordsworth  down  to  the  latest  nuinber 
of  the  Atlantic^  of  the  question  of  the  proper  poetic  style. 
Let  us  not,  however,  forget  the  principle  of  compensation. 
The  fact  that  the  English  language  is  composite  has  also 
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its  immenfle  •advantage.  It  allows  in  many  instances  of 
double  sete  of  values,  of  AngloSaxon  words  that  strike 
home  on  account  of  their  homeliness,  and  of  If  orman- 
French  words  that  lack  this  connection  with  the  earth- 
earthy,  that  have  an  etherial  quality,  a  spiritual  connota- 
tion which  is  perhaps  necessarily  denied  a  language  that 
is  throughout  homogeneous.  For  illustratiofn,  take  the 
two  phrases,  not,  to  be  eure,  equivalents,  that  were  lately 
much  heard  among  us :  '^  going  over  the  top  "  and  ^'  the 
supreme  sacrifice  "  and  you  get  the  directness  and  blunt- 
ness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  spiritual  connotation  of 
the  Normran-French. 

It  ia  this  thought  that  is  suggested  in  that  clever  book 
Fravlein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruiher  by  the  Countess 
von  Amim,  the  author  also  of  Elizaheih  and  her  German 
Oarden.  The  writer  is  an  English  woman  extensively  read 
in  her  own  native  literature  and  well  enough  acquainted 
with  German  to  have  a  correct  feeling  in  comparing  the 
two  languages  as  literary  media.  She  has  the  heroine, 
Fraulein  Schmidt,  that  curious  offspring  of  an  English 
mother  and  a  German  father,  as  un-English  as  6he  is  un* 
German,  write  as  follows  to  her  one-time  lover: 

Can  you  imagine  what  it  is  like,  what  an  extremely 
blessed  state  it  is,  only  to  have  read  the  works  of  a  poet, 
the  filtered-out  be^t  of  him,  and  to  have  lived  so  far  from 
his  coimtry  and  from  biographies  or  collections  of  his 
letters  that  all  gossip  about  his  private  life  and  criticisms 
of  his  morals  are  unknown  to  you?  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Eeats,  Shelley,  Bums,  have  been  to  me  great  teachers, 
great  examples,  before  whose  shining  image,  built  up  out 
of  the  radiant  materials  their  works  provided,  I  have  spent 
glorious  hours  in  worship.  "Sot  a  cloud,  not  a  misgiving 
has  dimmed  my  worship.  We  need  altars — anyhow  we 
women  do — and  they  were  mine.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  he  religious  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  they  have  taken 

18 
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the  place  of  religioiu  Our  own  i)est  poets^  Goethe^  Schillery 
Heine  and  the  rest^  do  not  appeal  to  me  in  the  same  way. 
(Goethe  is  wonderful,  ihut  he  leaves  you  sitting  somehow  in 
a  cold  place  from  which,  you  call  out  at  intervals  with 
conviction  that  he  is  immense  the  while  you  wish  he  would 
keep  the  feet  of  your  soul  a  little  warmer.  Schiller  heats 
his  patriotic  drum,  his  fine  eyes  rolling  continually  toward 
the  gallery,  too  unintermittently  for  perfect  deliglht.  Heine 
the  exquisite,  the  cunning  worker  in  gems,  the  stringer  of 
pearls  on  frailest  golden  threads,  is  too  mischievous,  too 
malicious,  to  'be  set  up  in  a  temple;  and  then  you  can't 
help  laughing  at  his  extraordinary  gift  for  maddening  the 
respectable,  at  the  extraordinary  i^ill  and  neatness  with 
which  he  deposits  poison  in  their  tenderest  places,  and  how 
can  he  worship  who  is  ^beiug  made  to  laugh?  If  I  knew 
little  about  our  poets'  lives — ^inevitably  I  know  more  than 
I  want  to — ^I  still  would  feel  the  same.  There  is,  I  think, 
in  their  poetry  nothing  heavenly.  It  is  true  I  bless  God 
for  them,  thank  Him  for  having  let  them  live  and  sing, 
for  having  given  us  such  %  noble  heritage.  •  .  • 

Kow  as  literary  criticism  this  can  scarcely  be  taken 
seriously — at  the  most  it  hits  the  mark  only  in  the  case  of 
Heine.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  judgment 
expressed  in  the  words  "  There  is,  I  think,  in  their  poetry 
nolihing  heavenly."  One  may  quarrel  with  this  on  the 
score  of  its  negative  character  and  its  sweeping  nature,  but 
it  nevertheless  represents  a  feeling  that  is  in  the  main 
correct— stating  negatively  what  was  albove  asserted  in  the 
positive  terms  of  the  etherial,  spiritual  connotation  that  is 
within  the  range  of  the  higher  English  poetic  diction,  in 
a  sense  that  is  not  to  that  degree  true  of  German  versa 
One  might  say  tiiat  it  r^resents  an  aristocratic  as  over 
against  a  democratic  form  of  letters,  an  aristocracy,  if  you 
like,  of  intellect  over  against  the  democracy  of  feeling. 

These  considerations  explain  also  why  in  English,  verse 
is  difiicult  and  prose  easy,  whereas  in  German  the  reverse 
is  true,  verse  is  easy  but  prose  difficult    Eor,  on  the  one 
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hand,  the  yocabulary  of  Gbrman  poetry  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  prose,  and  on  the  other,  the  involved  sen- 
tence stracture  that  is  sucih  a  stnmhlin^hlock  to  the  for- 
eigner, is,  hecause  solely  of  the  intellect,  inadmissible  in 
verse. 

In  conclusion  I  would  make  an  «ppeal  for  that  com- 
munion with  the  truly  great  that  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  literature  of  the  ages.  We  are  so  apt  to  be  skeptical 
in  our  inmost  souls  about  the  reality,  the  actuality  for 
ourselves  of  the  greatness  of  the  masters,  of  the  few  whose 
names  stand  forth  not  merely  in  the  history  of  their  nation 
but  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  And  yet  in  the  realm  of 
beauty,  as  in  the  moral  world,  the  unanimous  voice  of 
tradition  is  worthy  of  some  trust.  If  then  we  are  exclusive 
in  our  daily  lives  in  the  number  of  those  whom  we  admit 
to  the  intimacy  of  our  hearts  and  homes,  why  should  we 
not  exercise  a  similar  exclusiveness  in  the  world  of  the 
spirit,  when  such  an  infinite  choice  is  offered  ust  How 
great  the  privilege,  how  great  the  opportunity  that  is  ours ! 
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When  the  preliminary  announcement  of  tiie  Group 
Meetings  was  made  in  the  March  number  of  the  Publica- 
tions, it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  final 
announcements  in  the  June  issue.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
plies received  from  members  of  the  Association  do  not 
make  it  possible  to  submit  at  present  a  complete  list. 
Members  do  not  seem  to  have  understood:  first,  that  the 
Committee  looks  to  the  members  themselves  to  suggest  the 
topics;  second,  that  the  Committee  expected  from  the 
members,  not  general  suggestions  of  topics  that  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  others,  but  specific  suggestions  of  topics 
of  interest  to  the  member  responding.  In  view  of  the 
misunderstanding  that  has  arisen,  the  Committee  requests 
members  to  read  again  the  statement  published  in  the 
March  issue,  and  to  propose  to  the  Committee  in  season 
for  printing  in  the  September  Publications,  suggestions 
for  the  organization  of  desirable  groups  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  present  list. 

Members  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
groups  mentioned  in  the  present  list  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Chairmen  of  the  particular  groups  in 
which  they  are  interested. 


PROPOSED   TOPICS 

General  Topics 

I.  Metrics.    Chairman,  Maude  Elizabeth  Temple,   17  Arnol- 

dale  Road,  Hartford,  C!onnecticut. 

II.  How  may  our  knowledge  of  literary  sources  be  turned  to 

advantage  in  the  fituc^  of  the  dealings  of  the  imagination 

with  its  materials?    Chairman,  John  L.  Lowes,  Harvard 

University. 
III.    Problems   in  General   Esthetics.    Chairman,   F.  N.   Scott, 

University  of  Michigan. 
IV.    The  Foundations  of  Romantic  Criticism.  Chairman,  Staiojet 

P.  Chase,  Union  College. 


COMPARATIVB  LlTEBATUBl} 

I.    Mediaeval  Romance.    Chairman,  E.  C.  Abicstbono,  Princeton 

University. 
II.    The   Influence   of   Latin    Culture  on   Mediaeval   Literature. 

Chairman,  Geoboe  R.  Coffman,  Grinnell  College. 


in.    Bnglish   and   Freneh  BomaatieUm.    Chairman^   Cdsiis   H. 

Paob,  Dartmouth  College. 
IV.    The  Popular  Ballad.    COiadrman,  ABTHtTB  Bkattt,  UniTersity 

of  Wisconsin. 


English 

I.    The  Delimitation  of  Middle   English  Dialects.    Chairman, 

HowABD  R.  Patch,  Smith  College. 
H.    Aims   and   Plans   for   the  Study   of   Present-day   Tl^glish. 

Chairman,  J.  F.  Rotbteb^  University  of  North  <>u-ollna. 
ni.    The  present  status  of  work  on  Chaucer.    Chairman,  Edoab  F. 

SHANiroir,  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
IV.    New  Work  on  Shakspere.    Chairman,  Lewu  F.  Mott,  CoUsge 

of  the  Gdity  of  New  York. 
V.    Plans  for  work  on  Spenser  and  Milton.    Chairman,  E.  A. 

GsEBirLAW,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
VI.    Philosophy  and  Literature  in  the  Classical  Period.    Chair- 
man, J.  W.  TuFFEE,  Lafayette  College. 
WI.    Literary  Tendencies  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  Century. 

Chairman,  R.  S.  CBAine,  Northwestern  University. 

Vni.    The  Bibliography  of  English  Fiction,  1660-180a.    Chairman, 
Helen  Sabd  Huohes,  Wellesley  College. 

IX.  New  Work  on  Wordsworth.    Chairman,  Osoab  J.  CamfbilLi 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

X.  Aims  and  plans  for  the  study  of  Contemporary  Literature. 

Chairman,  Howabd  M  Jones,  University  of  Texas. 
XL    American  Literature.    Chairman,  Kjlub  Camsbbj^  Univer* 
sSty  of  Texas. 

Gebmanio  Lanouagss  and  Ltebbatobbs 

The  topics  remain  as  printed  in  March.  Members  are  requested 
to  correspond  with  Professor  Mabian  P.  Whttnet,  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, in  regard  to  the  plans  for  group  work. 


ROHANCB    LaNOUAGES    AND    LiTBBATUBES 

The  topics  remain  as  printed  in  March,  except  that  the  work  in 
Italian  has  been  made  moire  specific. 

Bection  /.    Chairman,  C.  K.  Moobb,  University  of  Rodiester. 

1.  The  Study  of  Dante  in  America. 

2.  Early  Italian  Poetry. 

3.  The  Development  of  Free  Verse  Forms  in  Italian  from  Tasao 

to  the  I^esent  Time. 

fifeotion  //.    Chairman,  Aones  Riddbll,  Bryn  Mawr. 

1.  Contemporary  Italian  Literature. 

2.  (Literary  Criticism  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Benedetto 

Croce. 
8.    The  Development  of  Italian  Culture  in  the  Italian  Commu- 
nities in  the  United  States. 

On  other  topics  in  the  Romance  field,  m0nd>ers  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  Professor  H.  C.  Lancasteb,  Johns  Ho^dns  Uni- 
versity. 

John  M.  Manly. 
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VI.— WHY  DID  GANELON  HATE  EOLAND? 

In  the  words  of  Dante,  '*  Carlo  Magno  perde  la  santa 
gesta '' ;  he  lost  it  thru  the  base  treachery  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Ganelon.  Ganelon  became  a  traitor,  we  have  been 
told,  first,  because  of  bribes,  and,  second,  because  of  his 
hatred  of  Koland.  As  Gaston  Paris  formulated  it,  "  In 
the  banning,  Ganelon  was  a  traitor  only  because  he  was 
bought  by  the  gold  of  the  pagans ;  later  on,  they  rendered 
the  situation  more  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased the  importance  of  Eoland  by  adding  the  motive  of 
the  hatred  of  Ganelon  against  Eoland."  ^  Thus  far,  nearly 
all  have  been  agreed ;  but  when  we  go  a  step  further  and 
ask.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  hatred,  the  answers  vary : 
simply  because  the  two  men  were  step-father  and  stepson, 
says  one;  because  Boland  nominated  Ganelon  to  a  fear- 
fully dangerous  mission,  says  another.  The  second  of 
these  two  reasons  has  the  support  of  Ganelon's  own  state- 
ment at  his  trial,  at  least  of  his  second  statement,  for  hQ 
makes  two,  as  will  be  recalled.    His  first  statement,  being 

^Eaeiraiis,  n.  17. 
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a  riddle^  has  been  generally  left  out  of  consideration :  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  advance  the  idea^  based  upon 
a  new  reading  of  line  3768,  that  the  step-father  motive, 
and  the  dangerous  mission  motive,  were  both  secondary  in 
the  poet's  mind,  not  primary;  that  for  the  poet  the  pri- 
mary motive,  the  real  spring  of  the  action,  was  that  Gane- 
Ion,  being  a  covetous  man  and  envious  of  Boland's  greater 
wealth,  had  hated  him  on  that  account  before  ever  Charles 
had  reached  the  seventh  year  of  the  Spanish  war.  If  this 
be  the  true  spring  and  source  of  Ganelon's  hatred,  it  need 
not  be  pointed  out  that  bribe-taking  would  come  naturally 
to  a  covetous  nobleman,  nor,  in  that  case,  that  the  two 
motives  for  the  treason  would  fuse  into  one  and  the  same. 
According  to  tliis  view,  Ganelon  was  a  traitor  in  the  first 
instance  because  he  was  passionately  jealous  of  Roland's 
greater  wealth,  and  he  accepted  immense  bribes  if  only, 
by  any  and  all  means,  he  might  (as  we  say)  ''  get  even  " 
with  his  step-son.  That  this  long-standing  jealousy  would 
flame  into  anger  when  (v.  277)  Eoland  used  in  public 
the  word  parrastre — which  may  have  meant  "my  poor 
imitation  of  a  father"; — ^also  when  this  same  Boland, 
apparently  in  entire  good  faith,  nominates  his  step-father 
to  a  dangerous  mission,  these  later  factors  are  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable  as  accessory:  but  they  need  not  have 
been  the  main  source  and  origin  of  the  great  quarrel,  of 
ihiB  second  "  wralih  of  Achilles  "  whose  fatal  consequences 
have  echoed  so  long  and  so  far  down  the  centuries. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  this  personage,  Ganelon,  as  the 
poet  presents  him  to  us.  He  is  first  introduced  as  one  of 
those  present  at  a  council  of  war,  at  Cordova;  Charle- 
magne is  considering  the  peace  proposals  of  King  Marsile, 
and  Count  Ganelon's  first  utterance  is  to  strenuously 
oppose  the  advice  given  by  Count  Roland.  Bbland,  with 
much  heat,  had  urged  that  Marsile's  offer  should  be  re- 
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jected,  and  that  Charlee  should  yigorously  prosecute  the 
siege  of  Saragossa  and  avenge  the  former  murder  of  two 
French  ambassadors.  Ganelon,  then^  in  a  fiery  speech 
(w.  220-29) 9  refers  to  Boland  as  a  bricon  (which  seems  to 
mean  ^'  a  worthless  fellow  "),  again  as  a  fol,  and  accuses 
his  step-eon  of  criminal  indifference  to  dangers  run  by 
others  than  himself:  Boland^  says  Ganelon,  has  given  us 
counsel  in  the  spirit  of  pride  and  haughtiness.  Kaimon, 
the  ISTestor  of  the  epic,  here  intervenes;  he  agrees  with 
Oanelon  against  Koland;  the  French  approve  Kaimon's 
opinion,  and  it  is  decided  to  accept  the  overtures  of 
Marsile. 

But  a  second  chance  for  a  breach  comes  a  little  later, 
when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  messenger 
is  to  be  selected  to  take  the  reply  back  to  the  Spanish 
King  and  to  receive  the  Spanish  tribute :  ITaimon,  Boland, 
Oliver  and  Turpin  volunteer  in  turn,  but  all  are  objected 
to  by  Charles.  Boland  thereupon  nominates  "  Ganelon, 
my  step-father  "  (v.  277)  and  the  French  at  once  acclaim 
the  nomination.  This  act  of  Bioland's,  for  some  reason, 
at  once  throws  Ganelon  into  a  rage,  and  high  words  follow: 
"  Thou  fool,  why  art  thou  so  venomous  ?  People  know  well 
enough  that  I  am  thy  step-father,  yet  thou  hast  nominated 
me  to  go  to  Marsile  I  If  God  so  grant  that  I  ever  return, 
I  will  set  going  such  a  great  enmity  against  thee  it  will 
follow  thee  the  rest  of  thy  life.*' 

Boland,  who  is  perhaps  surprised  at  this  sudden  anger  of 
the  older  man,  retorts :  "  Who  is  it  now  who  is  guilty  of 
pride  and  foolishness  1  It  is  well  known  that  I  never  pay 
attention  to  threats;  but"  (and  here  his  tone  becomes 
reasoning  and  explanatory,  if  not  actually  apologetic) 
"  but,  for  such  an  embassy,  a  sage  and  prudent  man  should 
be  selected ;  if  Charles  is  willing,  I  am  quite  ready  to  go 
in  your  stead." 
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But,  to  our  surprise,  Ganelon  is  not  mollified,  he  seems 
to  be  implacable :  '^  I  accept  the  dangerous  mission,  because 
Charles  and  his  Franks  have  so  ordered  it;  I  have  no 
choice;  but  I  shall  not  abate  a  jot  of  mj  anger  against  jou 
personally." 

When  he  heard  this,  Boland  broke  out  in  laughter. 

Whereupon,  Ganelon  is  furious;  he  accuses  Roland  of  a 
fdls  jugement  (that  is,  of  playing  a  legal  trick  on  him) 
altho,  to  an  impartial  witness  of  the  scene,  it  must  have 
seemed  strange  that  the  noble  Ganelon  should  have  betrayed 
so  profound  an  irritation,  seeing  that  the  nomination  had 
been  in  the  regular  procedure,  the  selection  had  seemed 
reasonable  to  all  the  Franks,  and  Bk)land  had  offered  to 
relieve  him  of  the  disagreeable  duty.  But  Gtmelon^s  anger 
possesses  him :  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's  repeated  protests, 
he  formally  defies  not  only  Roland,  but  Oliver  also,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Twelve  Peers — 'he  announces  a  war  "  to  the 
knife  "  against  them  all. 

During  his  journey  to  the  Spanish  court,  he  nurses  his 
wrath,  but  once  there  he  is  strictly  loyal  to  his  mission,  for 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  has  not  quarreled  with 
Charlemagne — on  the  contrary,  he  boasts  at  Saragosea  of 
his  sincere  devotion  to  the  Emperor.*  Reversing  his  for- 
mer policy,  he  now  wants  the  war  to  go  on;  but  it  must 
be  a  campaign  whose  main  purpose  is  to  destroy  Roland. 
He  must  deliver  his  message  and  run  the  risks  involved, 
else  he  cannot  justify  to  the  world  his  public  display  of 
anger  against  Roland.  As  the  negotiations  proceed,  he 
skilfully  inflames  the  Saracen  King's  mind  against  Roland 

'Here  I  must  needs  follow  the  keen  analysis  of  BMier,  who  has 
placed  us  all  in  his  debt  by  showing  beyond  doubt  or  cavil  that  there 
is  order  and  good  psychology  in  these  scenes,  once  thought  to  be 
inconsistent,  and  once  cited  as  evidence  of  the  fusion  of  two  redac- 
tions of  different  date.   See  Les  Ligendes  4piquea,  in,  pp.  410*27. 
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personallj :  he  invents  a  legend  that  Boland  is  to  have  one- 
half  of  all  Spain — 

Molt  i  avrez  orgoillos  parconierl 

He  even  makes  Boland  responsible  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Spanish  war  (w.  544,  557)  ;  he  will  keep  Charles  out 
of  Spain  not  by  attacking  Charles  directly,  but  by  remov- 
ing Charles'  "right  arm"  (v.  597).  It  is  at  this  late 
stage,  be  it  noted,  that  Ganelon  is  offered  ridi  presents: 
there  are  ten  mules  laden  with  the  gold  of  Araby,  and  he 
is  promised  the  same  magnificent  gift  each  year  in  the 
future.  These  gifts  evidently  do  not  cwuse  the  treason; 
they  are  a  reward  for  it ;  the  treason  had  been  determined 
during  Ganelon's  trip  in  company  with  Blancandrin,  and 
at  that  time  no  gifts  or  bribes  were  even  hinted  at.  The 
treason  is  foreshadowed  at  line  404,  to  be  exact,  but  gifts 
are  not  mentioned  before  line  615,  and  they  do  not  become 
prominent  in  the  action  until  620  ff. 

On  his  return  to  the  French  army,  Ganelon  conceala  his 
malice  as  well  as  his  treachery.  He  is  praised  for  his  able 
discharge  of  the  difficult  errand ;  he  bides  his  time ;  when 
in  due  course  it  is  a  question  as  to  who  shall  command  the 
ejqposed  rearguard,  he  promptly  answers  with  a  parody 
of  Boland's  nomination :  "  Boland,  this  step-son  of  mine," 
or  we  may  translate:  "  this  poor  imitation  of  a  son  that  I 
have,"  and  this  nomination  not  being  contradicted,  the 
appointment  is  made.  One  wonders  why  Charlemagne 
himself  does  not  object,  but^  as  Bedier  says,  he  cannot  well 
do  00,  seeing  that  Ganelon  has  so  faithfully  and  success- 
fully accomplished  the  dangerous  mission  put  upon  him 
by  Boland :  his  mouth  is  stopped.  "  Sir  step-father,"  said 
Boland,  "  my  affection  for  you  should  surely  be  great,  for 
you  have  put  upon  me  this  dangerous  duty ;  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  Charles  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  my  appoint- 


■■ 
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ment";  and  Ganelon  answers,  ironically  conceding  this 
trifling  matter  to  Roland's  pride :  "  Ton  tell  the  truth,  I 
know  that  very  well." 

There  is  now  no  question  of  Ganelon  until  line  844, 
where  the  author  (let  us  call  him  Turoldus,  for  the  sake 
of  peace)  takes  care  to  inform  us : 

The  felon  Guenes  had  txeacherouBly  wrought; 
From  pagan  king  has  had  his  rich  reward : 
Silver  and  gold  and  veils  and  silken  doth. 
Camels,  lions,  with  many  a  mule  and  horse. 

(Moncrief's  translation,  1819.) 

We  may  infer  that  in  the  poet's  mind  Ganelon  was 
covetous. 

At  w.  1024-25,  Oliver  expresses  suspicion  of  Qttnelon, 
but  assigns  no  motive.  At  v.  1147,  Boland  shares  Oliver's 
suspicions,  and  says : 

Gold  hath  he  taken,  much  wealth  is  his  to  keep; 

King  Marsil^s  hath  bargained  for  us  cheap, 

But  with  the  sword  he  needs  must  take  his  purchase. 

Again  we  may  infer  that,  in  Roland's  mind,  Ganelon  was 
covetous. 

There  is  nothing  striking  now  until  the  trial  scene. 
Charles  makes  a  formal  accusation  before  the  plenary 
court,  and  his  charge  is  "  treason  " :  He  caused  me  to  lose 
twenty  thousand  of  my  French,  including  my  nephew,  and 
Olivei— 

And  the  Twelve  Peers  hath  he  betrayed  for  noeaUh, 

This  then  is  the  current  theory:  Ganelon  has  betrayed  in 
return  for  costly  bribes;  neither  Charles,  nor  Oliver,  nor 
Eoland  apparently  has  any  other  idea ;  they  do  not  know, 
or  at  least  they  do  not  speak,  of  any  hatred  between  the 
two  men.  But  we  note  that  Ganelon's  greed,  his  thirst  for 
riches  is  well  known  to  them,  and  to  French  nobles  of  the 
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eleyenih  ceatuiy  greed  for  riches  was  enough  to  e^qplain 
tihe  crime  in  all  its  enormity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  important  matter  of  Ganelon's 
formal  defense  when  on  trial  for  hia  Ufa  He  makea  two 
speeches  in  defense^  and  these  are  not  necessarily  repeti- 
tions; in  fact,  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  and  even  custo- 
mary if  the  defendant  shifted  his  ground  on  finding  that 
his  first  defense  met  with  no  favor.  In  the  first  speech, 
unfortunately,  the  reading  is  corrupt,  the  line  is  a  puzzle, 
and  we  shall  therefore  leave  it  aside  for  a  moment  The 
second  line  of  defense  (v.  3771)  is  a  counter-charge: 
''  Boland  hated  me  first ;  by  nominating  me  to  the  Spanish 
mission  he  deliberately  sought  my  death  and  my  distress  " ; 
but  while  this  accusation  is  also  found  in  V^  (w.  5898- 
5900)  and  elsewhere,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  plainly 
groundless,  because  Boland  openly  offered  to  go  in  Gane- 
lon's  place:  Ganelon  refused  as  any  irritated  and  angry 
man  would,  being  unwilling  to  be  under  Any  sort  of  obli- 
gation to  his  opponent.  ITo,  this  cannot  be  the  real  reason 
for  the  hatred,  and  the  real  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  first  speech,  in  a  difficult  line  which  must 
now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Lines  3768-59  in  the  Oxford  manuscript  read: 

BoU'  me  f  orflst  en  or  ft  en  aueir 

Par  qae  io  qnU  sa  mort  ft  tun  deetreit. 

Gaston  Paris  ^  had  good  reason  to  be  emphatic  in  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  first  line  as  it  stands :  ^'  Le  vers  est 
faux,  le  sens  obscur,  la  construction  louche,  et  &  quoi  pent 
bien  se  rapporter  cette  accusation  singuli^re  ?  H  n'y  a  li 
sans  doute  qu'une  f  ante  de  copiste."  The  meter  is  indeed 
wrong,  for  there  is  one  syllable  too  many,  the  sense  is 
dbscure,  the  construction  t^  squint-eyed,  and  what  can  this 

*  Romania,  xi,  497;  cf.  n,  110. 
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strange  accusation  mean  anyway?  The  great  scholar's 
comment  is  somewhat  querulous;  he  suspects  that  some- 
thing of  importance  may  be  hidden  here,  not  as  in  one  of 
Dante's  versi  strani  but  because  of  a  copyist's  mere  blunder 
or  alteration.  Is  the  line  beyond  emendation  and  recovery  ? 

Leon  Gautier,  to  go  no  further  back,  proceeds  with  a 
timidity  which  contrasts  with  his  fits  of  boldness  else- 
where; he  lets  the  line  stand  entirely  unchanged  and  is 
forced  to  elide  me  before  a  consonant,  which  of  course  is 
inadmissible.  He  translates :  "  D'or  et  d'argent  Roland 
m'avait  fait  tort,"  which  leaves  us  still  in  darkness. 
Theodor  Miiller,  the  "  sage  and  prudent,"  did  not  venture 
to  correct  the  line,  and  as  he  has  no  commentary,  we  do 
not  know  how  he  evaded  the  metric  difficulty  and  the 
squint^yed  construction.  Twenty  years  ago,  Stengel 
restored  the  meter  by  replacing  the  word  Rollanz  by  the 
pronoun  Cil  and  keeping  the  pronoun  (me)  ;  but  again  we 
do  not  know  how  he  understood  the  line  when  thus 
emended.  Tavemier,  in  one  of  his  latest  articles  (Zeit- 
schrift  f.  roman.  Phil,  xxxix)  would  change  en  or  to  en 
cors:  "  Eoland  had  evil  deiaigns  upon  my  life  and  prop- 
erty." But  there  is  no  warrant  for  cors,  and  we  are  no 
further  along  even  if  we  should  adopt  this  mysterious 
accusation.* 

The  pronoun  me  must  certainly  be  eliminated,  because 
of  the  meter.  Instead  of  for  fist  I  propose  to  read  sorfist: 
sorfaire  would  be  used  here  intransitively  and  would  mean 
"  to  be  overweening  in,"  "  to  be  arrogant,  or  intolerably 
boastful,  about."  It  is  a  somewhat  rare  verb  in  Central 
French,  but  common  in  the  West;  the  participle  sorfaii, 
applied  to  persons,  is  especially  frequent,  also  sorfcUtos; 

*Por  the  discussion  up  to  1905,  see  Brflckner's  Das  Verhdltnia  des 
frts,  Bolandaliedes  zur  Twrpinachen  Chronik  u,  zum  Carmen  de  Prodi- 
done  Chtenonia,  pp.  94-102. 
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the  English  took  over  the  noun  sorfait  and  made  much  of 
the  word :  we  have  surfeit,  also  ME  surfeitovs,  and  surfeU- 
vng.  Everard  of  Kirkham  (thirteenth  century)  translat- 
ing the  Distichs  of  Cato,  iii.  19,  warns  his  readers  not  to 
be  sorfeitos  en  parole,  where  the  Latin  has :  Inter  cowoivas 
fac  sis  sermone  modestus.  Evidently,  he  who  is  sorfeitos 
en  parole  is  sermone  immodestus.  Tobler  has  discussed 
the  adjective  sorfait  in  the  Vermisckte  Beitrdge  (i,  p.  133) 
as  meaning  ^^  iibermiitig,  anmassend/'  while  the  Roman  de 
Thebes  uses  the  noun  thus : 

Mout  h6,  fait  il,  enrievret^ 

E  Borfait  en  grant  po^st^.  ( w.  8281-82) . 

"I  despise,"  said  he,  "  insolence  and  highhandedness  in  the 
use  of  great  power."  It  is  a  sort  of  desmesure  in  riches 
that  Ganelon  complains  of:  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne 
was  unbearably  superior  in  his  wealth.  ** 

As  to  how  the  wrong  reading  me  forfist  originated,  more 
tiian  one  reasonable  explanation  may  be  suggested: 

1.  The  confusion  of  (/)  and  the  old-fashioned  long 
(/)  is,  of  course,  frequent. 

2.  Without  laborious  search  I  have  noted  five  or  six 
instances  in  Old  French  manuscripts  in  which  the  common 
f or f aire  has  been  substituted  for  the  rarer  sorfaire;  let  us 
glance  at  these,  for  the  matter  is  essential  to  the  argument. 
Marie  de  France,  Fables,  p.  1Y3:  sorfait  of  the  original 
has  the  two  variants  forfait  and  mesfait.  Robert  Grosse- 
teste,  Chasteau  d^Amor  (thirteenth  century)  ed.  Murray, 
1918,  line  970,  surfetus  "  arrogant,"  variant  in  H  for- 
feitous.  Also  line  1131  Pur  nos  surfez,  variant  in  PE 
forfetz.  In  the  Enseignemsnz  of  Robert  de  Ho  (ed.  Miss 
Young,  p.  82),  line  1176  graM  sorfet,  the  other  MS. 

■  Cf.  Trevisa:  "  But  he  .  .  .  overdede  in  godringe  of  money."  Eng. 
'  overdo/  in  this  sense,  may  reproduce  the  French  wrfaire. 
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has  grant  forfani.  Paul  Mejer^  in  his  glossary  to  Oail- 
laume  Is  Mareschai,  enters  sorfwU  ^^  exces^  acte  abusif  "  no 
less  than  eleven  times,  and  adds:  ^^souvent  ecrit  forfaU 
dans  le  manuscrit."  Wendelin  Foerster,  in  editing  one  of 
his  last  texts,  the  Mwrvels  of  Bigomer,  line  16818,  says: 
''  Sorfait  hsabe  ich  ans  forfait  gebessert,  denn  es  ist  wohl 
Uelbennut,  wenn  er  das  tat,  aber  kein  Ver!brechen«"  So,  I 
believe,  here  in  the  Roland  we  are  dealing  not  with  a 
breach  of  law  but  with  a  breach  of  ethics:  Boland  was 
arrogant  as  to  his  gold  and  his  wealth,  and  Ganelon,  the 
older  man,  had  not  been  able  to  forgive  it  in  him.  The 
confusion  between  the  two  verbs  was  the  easier  ^because 
their  spheres  of  connotation  in  part  coincided :  thus,  in  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum  (ca,  1440)  we  have  the  entry, 
swrfetyn,  or  forfetyn  yn  trespace,  forefacio,  delinquo 
(484.2).  An  excess  easily  runs  over  into  a  misdemeanor. 
8.  13ie  reading  forfist  may  be  taken  over  from  Thier- 
ry's words,  line  3827 : 

Que  que  RoUanz  (a)  Guenelon  forsfesist 

words  which,  in  that  connection,  are  perfectly  clear  and 
idiomatic: 

Whatever  wrong  Roland  may  have  done  to  Ganelon 
(Being  in  Charlea'  service  should  have  heen  ample  protection  to 
(Roland.) 

All  who  have  to  do  with  text-critioism  are  familiar  vrith 
cases  in  which  a  passage  has  been  altered  to  assimilate  it 
to  a  familiar  line  or  expression  elsewhere  in  the  same  text. 
E.  Moore,  in  his  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  (pp.  xiii-xiv)  has  quite  a  list  of  instances :  thus.  Inf. 
ii,  86  Dirotti  hrevemsnte  has  been  altered  in  some'  MSS. 
to  Dirotti  molto  hreve  because  of  iii,  45,  Dicerolti  moUo 
hreve.  In  one  case,  says  Moore,  "  the  scribe  in  0  naively 
admits  having  altered  the  text  in  Purg.  xrv,  8Y,  to  adapt 
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it  to  Purg.  xv,  45."    There  are  several  well-known  cases 
of  tibe  same  proceeding  in  the  text  of  die  New  Testament.^ 
If y  then^  the  confusion  of  the  two  ver!bs  is  probable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  paleography;  if  we  find  numerous 
cases  where  the  common  forfaire  was  substituted  for  the 
unusual  sorfaire;  if  the  scribe  may  easily  have  taken  for  fist 
from  8827,  where  the  source  of  the  trouble  between  Gane- 
lon  and  Holand  is  likewise  in  question ;  and,  finally,  if  the 
change  gives  us  correct  instead  of  incorrect  meter,  and 
excellent  grammar  instead  of  a  squint-eyed  construction, 
we  have,  I  believe,  a  strong  case  for  sorfist  in  Boland  37S8. 
But  all  this  is  provided  that  the  new  meaning  also  suits 
the  context,  the  general  situation,  and  the  psychology  of 
the  characters.    Here,  I  am  convinced,  is  an  equally  strong 
argument  for  the  change:  unless  we  suppose  some  previous 
irritation  in  Ganelon's  mind,  one  perhaps  of  long  standing, 
his  sudden  anger  when  spoken  to  in  public  by  Boland  must 
remain  more  or  less  of  an  enigma,^  the  other  two  motives 
seem  insufficient;  but  once  granted  that  Eoland  had  been 
taking  more  than  his  share  of  booty  and  that  he  had  been 
haughty  and  overbearing  in  doing  so,  in  that  case  the  anger 
of  the  older  man,  who  is  also  a  proud  person  of  high  rank, 
becomes  quite  intelligible.    We  should  have  one  of  those 
eternal  frictions  between  youth  and  age,  between  experi- 
ence and  inexperience,  between  prudence  and  imprudence, 
which  are  as  old  as  the  race ;  situations  often  productive  of 
quarrels  and  not  seldom  of  tragedy.    Does  not  the  younger 
Achilles  rage  against  the  older  Agamemnon:  "My  hands 
bear  the  brunt  of  furious  war,  but  when  the  apportioning 

*See  MitchelPs  Criticdl  Handbook  of  th^  New  Testament  (1896), 
p.  119. 

'Thus  BMier  (m,  413)  weU  says:  "une  haine  obscure,  ancienne, 
dont  Ini-mtaie  ne  salt  pas  encore  toute  Tiivtensit^,  I'anime  contre  son 
fillfttre.'' 
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oomee  then  is  thy  meed  far  ampler,  and  I  betake  myself 
to  the  ships  with  some  small  thing  .  .  .  nor  am  I  minded 
here  in  dishonor  to  draw  thee  thy  fill  of  riches  and  wealth  " 
(Iliad  1, 165-71).  Was  it  not  just  such  a  jealousy  between 
the  younger  and  the  older  man  that  provoked  the  father  of 
Ohimene  into  striking  Don  DiSgue  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Boland's  desmesure  which 
allows  him  to  risk  in  the  public  assembly  the  ambiguous 
word  pcMTOstre,  which  might  have  meant,  among  the  crowd, 
"  my  poor  imitation  of  a  father  " ;  his  excess  of  self-confi- 
dence enables  him  to  laugh  aloud  at  his  formidable  step- 
father's threat.  This  is  the  same  Roland  who,  later  on, 
makes  light  of  the  triple  warning  of  the  more  cautious 
Oliver  and  thereby  works  his  own  doom  and  that  of  the 
flower  of  Charlemagne's  army. 

The  suddenness  of  Ganelon's  anger  at  his  nomination 
by  Roland  has  in  fact  been  a  stumbling-block  to  critics 
from  very  early  times.  In  our  own  day,  the  objection  has 
been  that  Ganelon,  upon  hearing  himself  nominated, 
speaks  too  soon ;  he  .does  not  await  Charles'  confirmation, 
and  hence,  in  common  phrase,  he  cries  before  he  is  hurt 
But  this  objection  has  been  founded  upon  what  seems  to 
me  the  mistaken  notion  that  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
nominations  were  necessarily  made,  or  at  least  necessarily 
confirmed,  by  Charlemagne;  a  more  attentive  study,  how- 
ever, of  the  poem  shows  (at  this  time  I  am  unable  to  judge 
to  what  extent  this  usage  was  that  of  ancient  Germanic 
law)  that  the  nomination  was  made  by  a  powerful  noble, 
and  unless  a  more  powerful  noble  proposed  another  candi- 
date the  first  nomination  prevailed,  provided  the  general 
voice  approved.  Charles  apparently  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  these  selections,  unless,  like  any  other  noble 
present,  he  objected,  in  which  case  no  doubt  no  one  would 
be  found  bold  enough  to  challenge  him.    When  Roland  is 
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ficileoted  for  the  rearguard,  the  veteran  Duke  liaiinon  says 
(176-79)  :    "  Count  Eoland  is  very  much  disturbed:  the 
^         rearguard  has  been  adjudged  to  him,  and  you  have  no 
foaron  who  can  relieve  him  of  the  charge,"  that  is,  no  one 
present  who  would  dare  to  oppose  a  nomination  made  by 
80    great    a   noble    as    Ganelon,    brother-in-law   of    the 
emperor ;  ®  and  we  have  seen  above  why  Charles  himself 
cannot  dbject,  much  as  he  would  like  to.    There  is  there- 
fore no  weight  at  all  in  the  objection  that  Ganelon  cries 
out  before  he  is  officially  appointed :  he  has  been  officially 
appointed,  'and  Bedier  has  only  to  point  to  the  companion- 
scene   (740  ff.)    in  which  Bdand  likewise  ^^  speaks  too 
soon,"  before  Charleis  has  confirmed  the  nomination.^ 

But  even  with  this  factor  removed,  some  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  Glanelon's  immediate  violence  remains. 
Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  this  is  that  it  seems  to  have 
shocked  one  of  the  earliest  copyists  of  the  poem  and  led 
>iiTn  to  transpose  a  certain  number  of  laisses.  In  all  the 
MSS.  and  versions  of  the  Beta  group  (this  would  include 
not  only  V*,  C  and  V^,  but  also  the  Norse  and  German 
versions)  laisse  XX  was  split  into  two  parts,  and  the 
sequence  (keeping  the  numbers  as  they  occur  in  O)  be- 
came XXa,  XIXIV,  XXni,  XXb,  XXI,  XXII,  XXV. 
The  effect  of  the  shift  is  to  make  Ganelon^s  anger  gradual, 
not  sudden.  Theodor  Miiller,  as  is  well  known,  adopted 
this  Beta  order  in  his  edition,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Gautier,  Cledat,  Stengel,  and  others.  In  1909  Luquiens 
and  in  1912  Bedier  came  forward  to  defend  the  order  of 
0  as  it  stands:  Bedier  declared  O^s  order  to  be  "more 
coherent,  more  Ic^cal,  and  more  artistic."  ^®    Note  that 

*Thia  was  also  the  interpretation  of  Gaston  Paris  {Romania  n, 
100). 
'  Lea  L^gendet  SpiqueSf  m,  469. 
**  Op.  oii^  m,  p.  462  ff . 
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Bedier  defended  lihe  order  in  0  even  without  ihe  aid  of 
the  motive  revealed  in  the  new  reading  of  Ganelon's  first 
defense.  As  to  the  suddenness  of  Ganelon's  anger,  Bedier 
said,  somewhat  vaguely :  "  Ce  geste  (that  of  angrily  throw- 
ing off  his  marten  furs)  est  plein  de  sens,  par  sa  sou- 
dainet6/'  but  many  other  critics,  beginning  with  Lanson 
and  going  back  to  the  copyist  first  responsible  for  the 
transposed  laisses,  have  taken  the  other  view. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  change  from  forfist  of 
the  MS.  to  sarfist  has  the  great  merit  of  uniting  the  two 
epic  motives,  bribes  and  personal  hatred,  into  one. 
Ganelon,  by  reason  of  Boland's  greater  wealth,  was  already 
jealous  of  him ;  exasperated  anew  by  being  singled  out  for  a 
dangerous  mission  by  the  person  who  had  already  irritated 
him ;  probably  also  suspecting  that  the  emperor's  haughty 
nephew  was  seeking  to  make  him  laughable  by  using  the 
ambiguous  word  parrastre,  Ganelon  fiames  out  in  violent 
quarrel  the  moment  Boland  speaks;  he  vows  Boland's 
destruction  by  fair  means  or  foul,  not  neglecting,  however, 
the  defi  in  due  form ;  having  decided  on  this,  he  is  not  in 
the  least  averse  to  rich  gifts  which  may  enable  him  to 
surpass  his  step-son  in  magnificence  and  display.  Covet- 
ousness,  greed,  auri  sacra  fames — ^the  ancient  sin,  is  thus 
the  cause  of  Count  Ganelon's  epic  wrath  and  tragic  down- 
fall; and  it  needs  no  general  justification.  In  Dante's 
Hell,  is  not  the  crowd  of  money-lovers  the  largest  crowd 
of  all  ?  In  Virgil,  too,  it  is  the  maxima  turbo.  So  in  the 
NiehelungeiHied,  and  if  anyone  should  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  greed  and  avarice,  of  envy  of  another's  wealth, 
as  motives  for  the  high-bom  noble  of  about  the  year  1100, 
he  has  only  to  re-read  the  historians  of  the  First  Crusade ; 
let  him  review  the  actions  of  Bohemond  and  his  nephew 
Tancred,  of  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Eaymond  of  Toulouse ; 
let  him  notice  how  often  and  how  bitterly  these  nobles 
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taunted  eaoh  other  with  greed,  or  murmured  at  each  other's 
wealth ;  let  him  notice  the  furious  quarrels  over  hooty  and 
fiefs  which  threatened  more  than  once  to  ruin  the  expedi- 
tion wiiich,  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  ended  in  a  Oerusaiemme 
liberata.  Or,  nearer  at  home,  one  has  only  to  observe,  in 
the  pages  of  Thierry  and  of  Freeman,  the  role  that  booty 
played  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England. 

It  was  Count  Boland's  misfortune,  possessing  as  he  did 
the  great  faults  of  his  heroic  virtues,  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  stir  up  in  an  able,  proud  and  covetous  man  the  primal 
passions  of  envy,  anger  and  malice;  against  the  treason 
brought  on  by  these  he  struggled  heroically,  but,  as  the 
poet  describes  to  us,  in  vain.  It  is  a  moving  spectacle, 
and  the  world  has  always  thought  so. 

''What  gifts  hath  Fate  for  all  his  chivalry? 
Even  such  as  hearts  heroic  oftenest  win; 
Honor,  a  friend,  anguish,  untimely  death." 

T.  Atkinson  Jenkins. 
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VII.— THE  DREAMS  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  IN  THE 

CHANSON  DE  ROLAND 

The  dreams  of  Charlemagne  in  Bol.  717-36  and  2525-69 
have  several  times  been  the  snibject  of  critical  investiga- 
tions. Professor  Eajna  ^  sees  in  them  a  direct  influence 
of  the  Old  Teutonic  epic;  Wilhelm  Tavemier,^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  inclined  to  consider  at  least  one  of  them  as 
the  literary  imitation  of  a  dream  occurring  in  the 
WcUtharius.  The  fact  that  some  of  those  dreams  are 
animal  dreams  appeared  also  to  him  as  a  proof  of  Teutonic 
influences  due  perhaps  to  the  Norman  descent  of  the 
author.*  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  examine  those  dreams  and  to  test  the  arguments  put 
forward  to  prove  their  Teutonic  character. 

There  are,  in  all,  four  dreams  which  form  two  groups. 
The  first  two  take  place  the  night  before  Charlemagne 
follows  Ganelon's  perfidious  counsel,  entrusting  Roland 
and  the  twelve  peers  with  the  rear  guard;  the  third  and 
fourth  fall  immediaitely  before  the  arrival  of  Baligant  and 
his  host.  Dreams  I  and  III  are  clearly  warning  dreams. 
Of  the  latter  this  is  expressly  stated  by  the  poet,  who  has 
God  send  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  sleeping  monarch  to 
announce  to  him  the  impending  danger.    The  same  cannot 

*  Le  origini  dell*  epopea  franceae,  Firenze,  1884,  pp.  449  ff. 

'  Beitr&ge  z%^  Roland»for8chung  IV,  Zeitschr.  f .  franz.  Sprache  a. 
Lit.,  XLII",  1914,  p.  64. 

*  Beitrdge  z%^  BolandsforBchung  I,  Zeitschr.  f.  franz.  Sprache  u. 
Lit.,  XXXVIS  1910,  pp.  93  f.  Richard  Mentz,  Die  Tr&ume  in  den 
altfranzosiachen  KarU-  und  Artus-Epen,  Marburg,  1888,  in  Sten- 
gels Ausgaben  u.  Abhandlungen,  LXXm,  did  not  examine  the  rich 
material  he  collected  as  to  the  origin  of  the  animal  dream  in  the 
French  epic.  Emil  iBenez6,  Da8  Traummotiv  in  der  mittelhoohdeut' 
sehen  Dichtung  his  1250  und  in  alien  deutachsn  VolkaUedem,  HaUe, 
Niemeyer,  1897,  p.  31.  appears  to  adhere  to  Professor  Rajna's  theory. 
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be  said  of  Dream  I Y,  bb  in  tliat  case  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  warn  Ae  emperor,  the  law  of  the  pleit  not  allow- 
ing  him  to  interfere  with  its  l^gal  proceedings.  Dream  IV 
is  therefore  merely  a  prophetic,  not  a  warning  dream.  The 
interpretation  of  Dream  II  is  doubtful.  Professor  IBajna  ^ 
sees  in  the  veltre  of  verse  730  Boland,  in  the  two  attacking 
animals  probaibly  Qanelon  and  Marsile.  Mentz  ^  thinks 
that  the  dream  refers  to  the  pleit  of  Gtnelon,  like  Dream 
IV.  If  the  latter  opinion  be  true,  Dream  11  would  rank 
among  tibe  prophetic  dreams. 

The  pairs  of  dreams  which  are  united  in  groups  do  not, 
however,  portend  precisely  the  same  events.  Dream  I 
merely  warns  Charles  of  Ganelon;  Dream  II  evidently 
speaks  of  two  enemies  of  the  emperor.  It  also  brings  in  a 
defender  of  the  monarch  and  thus  contains  more  matter 
than  Dream  I. 

The  two  dreams  of  the  second  group  portend  two  entirely 
different  things :  the  first  warns  Charlemagne  of  the  great 
danger  threatening  his  army  and  forebodes  his  own  single 
QOimbat  with  Baligant;  tiie  seicond  alludes  to  the  events 
connected  wi&  Ganelon's  pleit.  ITeither  one  of  the  two 
groups  represents,  then,  parallel  dreams  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term. 

When  considering  the  contents  of  the  four  dreams,  we 
find  that  we  must  distinguish  two  classes,  Dream  I  belong- 
ing to  the  first,  the  rest  to  the  second.  For  Dream  I  is 
the  only  one  which  does  not  have  recourse  to  allegorical 
symbolism,  but  presents  the  real  event.  The  o&er  three 
are  allegorical  dreams.  Of  the  latter,  11  and  TV  have 
unity  of  action.  Dream  m  lacks  unity  in  that  it  portends 
two  different  things:  first,  the  danger  threatening  the 

*0p.  M.,  p.  400. 
'  Op.  dt,  p.  9S. 
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Frenoh     army,     second,    Oharlemagne's    combat    wi& 
Baligant. 

In  all  three  dreams  based  upon  allegory,  persons  are 
represented  by  animals,  a  very  specific  animal  standing' 
for  a  definite  personage.  The  only  person  not  represented 
by  an  animal  is  the  dreamer  himself:  Charlemagne,  who 
fights  the  animals  in  Dreams  11  and  III.  The  animals 
occurring  are:  boar  (II),  bear  (IV),  hound  (II  and  IV), 
leopard  (II  and  III),  lion  and  a  number  of  monsters 
(III).  All  three  allegorical  dreams  are,  then,  animal 
dreams. 

Let  us  try,  from  the  data  given  above,  to  draw  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  origin  of  the  dreams.  When  inserting  them 
in  his  poem,  the  author  of  the  RoUmd  may  have  drawn  on 
oral  sources,  the  folkloristic  background  of  his  own  people, 
or  he  may  have  had  literary  models,  belonging  to  Old 
Teutonic  epic  literature,  as  Professor  Rajna  supposes,  to 
classical  Latin  literature,  or  to  the  Old  Testament.  It 
will  be  our  task  to  determine  to  which  of  those  four  sources 
Turoldus  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  construction  of  the 
dreams. 

Dreams  occur  in  the  literature  and  folklore  of  all 
nations  and  in  all  times.  The  large  majority  of  them  are 
warning  or  prophetic  in  character,  that  is,  they  are  sent 
by  the  deity  either  to  forewarn  the  dreamer  of  some  great 
danger  or  merely  to  inform  him  of  some  unavoidable 
future  events.  The  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  in  Genesis,^  of 
Cimon,  in  Plutarch,''  and  of  Krimhild  before  Siegfried^s 
death  ^  are  warning  dreams ;  those  of  Pharaoh^s  butler  and 
baker,®  of  King  Astyages  before  Cyrus'  birth,^®  and  of 

•XLI,  1-32.  '  Vit,  paral,  Cimon,  XVm. 

•  Der  Nihelunge  Not,  I,  XVI,  922. 

•  Gen.  XL,  5-20. 

»  Herodotus,  Hist,  I,  107-8. 
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Krimhild  before  Siegfriend's  arrival  in  Worms  ^^  are 
merely  prophetic  Boith  classes  often  merge  imperceptibly 
into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
conclude  from  the  nature  of  a  dream,  as  warning  or  pro- 
phetic, as  to  its  Hebrew,  Greco-Eoman  or  Teutonic  origin. 

From  what  we  have  seen  above  it  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  the  author  of  the  Roland  had  in  mind  the  phenomenon 
of  parallel  dreams,  as  it  is  also  certain  that  he  did  not 
succeed  perfectly  in  constructing  them,  the  most  decisive 
trait  of  parallel  dreams,  the  portent  of  precisely  the  same 
event,  being  absent.  But  even  if  we  assume  that  the 
author^s  model  presented  a  perfect  parallelism  of  dreams, 
this  does  not  lead  us  very  far ;  for  parallel  dreams,  too,  are 
the  property  of  no  particular  race  or  period.  The  dreams 
of  Pharaoh,  of  Astyages,  and  those  contained  in  the  Saga 
of  HaKdan  the  Black  ^^  are  all  perfect  parallel  dreams. 

The  neixt  distinguishing  feature  we  have  found  to  exist 
in  the  dreams  of  Charlemagne  in  the  Boland  is  their  alle- 
gorical character.  Allegory  occurs  very  frequently  in 
dreams ;  for  only  in  the  minority  of  all  cases  do  the  gods 
consent  to  indicate  the  future  by  a  dream  of  plain  reality. 
This  is  likewise  srhown  by  the  dreams  quoted  above.  Also 
that  animals  should  occur  as  symbols  is  not  surprising;  the 
kine  of  Pharaoh's  dream  are,  as  is  well  known,  symbols  of 
years.  What  may  constitute  a  characteristic  and  decisive 
trait  is  that  in  the  Roland  personages  are  represented  by 
beasts,  that  each  of  the  latter  represents  a  very  specific 
personage  whose  character  is  identified  with  that  of  the 
beast,  and  that  the  allegorical  symbolism  is  an  exact  reflec- 
tion of  the  future,  agreeing  with  it  in  the  minutest  details. 

We  possess  a  monograph  on  the  dreams  of  the  Old  Norse 

^Der  Nihelunge  Not,  I,  13-7. 
^Halfdana  S.  Bvarta,  cap.  6-7. 
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Saga  literature,^^  the  outstandiiig  results  of  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  large  majority  of  the  dreams  of  the  Old  Norse 
sagas  are  allegorical  animal  dreams,  the  beasts  representing 
personages  whose  character  is  in  acooirdance  wilih  that 
generally  attributed  to  ihe  beast. 

2.  They  are  the  direct  consequence  of  Old  Scandi- 
navian fatalism,  as  they  are  sent  to  the  hero  in  order  that 
he  may  meet  his  fate  in  a  dignified  way,  having  had  time 
to  prepare  himself,  thanks  to  the  dream. 

8.  They  are  exact  reflections  of  reality,  agreeing  with 
the  coming  events  even  in  the  most  insignificant  details. 

To  begin  with  the  second  of  these  points,  we  find  no 
traces  of  fatalism  in  the  BdUmd,  a  fact  which  may  be  due 
to  Ohristian  influence  or  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
dreams;  for  it  is  not  Roland  or  Ganelon  who  has  those 
dreams,  but  Oharlemagne,  whose  death  is  not  impending. 
As  for  points  1  and  3,  we  have  seen  above  how  closely  the 
dreams  of  the  Roland  resemble  those  of  die  sagas.  The 
question  arises:  Is  the  detailed  animal  dream  character- 
istic of  Old  ITorse  and  Teutonic  literature  and  folklore 
alone,  or  do  we  meet  it  elsewhere,  above  all,  in  the  ancient 
writers  and  the  Old  Testament  ? 

Upon  examining  the  two  most  important  Semitic  works 
which  were  accessible  to  a  mediaeval  poet :  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Josephus,  I  found  that  the  class  of  dreams  under 
discussion  does  not  occur  in  either  of  them.^^ 

"  Wilhelm  Hensen,  Ueher  die  Tr^wne  in  der  alinordiaohen  Baga- 
Kteratur,  Leipzig,  1890. 

^The  dreams  in  Danielf  c&p.  YII  and  cap.  Vm,  do  not  seem 
to  belong  to  the  dass  of  detailed  animal  dreams  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  in  that  the  beasts  do  not  signify  definite  living  persons,  but 
empires  and  dynasties,  and  in  the  case  of  the  he-goat  in  cap.  Vm 
an  indefinite  future  king  (Alexander  the  OreatT).  The  beasts  in 
Revelation,  cap.  IV  and  cap.  XTTT,  appear  to  be  symbob  and  «U#- 
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The  case  is  different  as  r^ards  ancient  Ghreek  and 
Boman  literature,  where  this  class  of  dreams  is  found  very 
frequently  and  in  the  most  famous  writers  of  mitiquity. 
To  prove  this,  I  shall  here  discuss  five  dreams  taken  from 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias. 

Professor  Kajna  ^^  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Odyssey,  XIX,  535  ff.,  Penelope  dreams  of  an  eagle  kill- 
ing her  geese,  which  is  meant  to  portend  the  death  of  the 
suitors.^* 

In  Herodotus,^''^  Agarista,  mother  of  Pericles,  when  with 
child,  dreams  &at  she  is  delivered  of  a  lion. 

In  Plutarch's  Yitae  paraUelae,^^  Cimon  dreams  of  a 
barking  dog,  which  signifies  his  Median  enemy. 

In  the  first  'book  of  Pausanias*  Descriptiae  Oraeciae}^ 
the  author  narrates  that  Socrates  dreamt  of  a  swan  who 
flew  into  his  bosom  the  night  before  Plato  became  his  dis- 
ciple. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  same  work,^^  a  girl  dreams 
that  wolves  bring  a  lion  to  her  farm,  the  lion  being  bound 
and  without  claws.  She  loosens  his  bonds,  finds  his  claws, 
gives  them  to  him,  and  he  then  tears  the  wolves  to  pieces. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Aristomenes  is  brought  to  her  farm  in 

gories  rather  than  personifications  of  contemporary  individuals.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  ever  been  interpreted  in  any  such 
way  during  the  middle  ages.  A  further  difference  between  the 
Semitic  animal  dreams  8uid  those  under  discussion  is  that  the  former 
do  not  show  the  beasts  in  a  definite  attitude  toward  the  dreamer, 
an  attitude  of  hostility,  sympathy,  etc.,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of 
the  dreams  of  Arj^an  origin. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  451. 

*  Cf .  also  W.  S.  Messcr,  The  Dream  in  Homer  and  Greek  Tragedy, 
New  York,  1918,  p.  30. 

*^Hi«t.,  VI,  131;  cf.  also  Plutarch,  Vitae  parol,,  Periclee,  III. 
*Op.  cit.,  Oimon,  XVUl. 
»  XXX,  80. 
»XIX,  4. 
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f etterSy  whereupon  she  frees  the  hero,  who  soon  destroys 
his  enemies.^^ 

In  Latin  writers  we  do  not  meet  with  ao  many  examples 
of  detailed  animal  dreams.  Still,  they  are  not  entirely 
absent.  Livy^^  recounts  a  dream  which  Hannibal  had 
before  invacling  Italy,  showing  a  serpent  which  devastated 
the  land  about  him.  Ovid  ^'  distinguishes  three  different 
classes  of  dreams,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  one  un- 
der discussion,  and  which  he  calls  by  the  Greek  name 
^ItceXo^.  Also  the  dream  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  cited 
by  Cicero  from  an  old  Roman  play  ^*  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  proving  that  the  detailed  animal  dream 
w-as  not  unknown  to  ancient  Italic  folklore. 

Wilhelm  Tavemier^*  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
animal  dreams  of  the  Roland  do  not  find  direct  parallels 
in  the  Roman  epic.  N"or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Turoldus 
imitated  the  dreams  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Livy.  Al- 
though it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  dreams  found 
in  Oreek  literature  had  penetrated  into  the  Roman  world 
of  Western  Europe  and  may  thus  have  been  known  to  a 
Mediaeval  poet  through  Latin  translations  or  reworkings, 
it  is  improbable  that  any  of  them  exercised  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  French  poem.  The  fact,  however,  that 
this  class  of  dreams  is  met  vdth  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture shows  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Teutonic  folklore 
alone.^* 

"^The  list  could  be  considerably  extended.  Let  it  suffice  here 
to  refer  to  the  index  of  Messer,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

^ni8t»f  XXI,  22;  cf.  also  Cicero,  De  divinat,,  I,  24. 

"  Metamorphoses,  XI,  592  ft. 

•*  Op.  cit.,  I.  22. 

■  Beitrdge  zur  Rolandsforachung,  TV,  Zeitschr.  f.  franz.  Sprache  u. 
Lit.,  XLH,  1914,  p.  64. 

"Whether  the  detailed  animal  dream  is  x>eculiar  to  the  Greek, 
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It  is  true,  the  total  number  of  animal  dreams  mentioned 
by  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity  is  much  smaller  than 
the  number  of  those  found  in  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conclude  from  that 
fact  that  the  role  of  this  class  of  dreams  was  of  far  smaller 
importance  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  than  among  the 
Teutonic  nations  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  It  is  also  danger- 
ous to  use  the  animal  dreams  of  later  chansons  de  geste  in 
such  an  examination,  at  least  before  the  influence  of  the 
Roland  on  the  later  epics  will  have  been  determined,  an 
influence  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  great. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  hold  Teu- 
tonic influences  responsible  for  the  loccurrence  of  detailed 
animal  dreams  in  a  work  of  the  Biomance  middle  ages. 
The  author  of  the  Rolcmd  may  have  drawn  on  Gallo- 
Roman  traditions.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  his  having  used  literary  models.  For  Dream  II,  Taver- 
nier'fl  supposition  of  a  direct  influence  of  the  Waltharius 
is  very  likely  indeed ;  but  such  a  theory  would  certainly 
prove  iK)thing  as  regards  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  Old 
French  epic  in  general  and  the  Chanson  de  Roland  in  par- 
ticular. 

Alexander  Haggertt  Keappb. 


Italic  and  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  or  whether 
it  is  oommon  to  all  of  them,  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  feel  com- 
petent jet  to  answer,  as  it  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  folk- 
lore not  only  of  the  Celts  and  Slavs,  but  of  the  Asiatic  groups  also. 


Vni.^-CX)NTEMPORARY  OPINION  OF  POE 


Although  Poe  is  now  all  but  universally  €tcknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  three  or  four  literary  geniuses  that 
America  has  produced,  there  was  a  period  immediately 
following  his  death  when  few  writers  in  America  were 
willing  to  concede  to  him  any  extraordinary  merit  beyond 
that  of  an  exceptionally  gifted  artiat  It  has  sometimes 
been  held  that  Poe  was  similarly  neglected  even  before  his 
death.  Thus,  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Professor  Sir 
Walter  Eialeigh,  of  Oxford,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
celeibrators  of  the  Poe  centenary  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (1909),  makes  the  statement  that  Poe  was  ^^  barely 
reksognized  while  he  lived.''  ^  Baudelaire,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  to  light  the  flame  of  Poe's  reputation 
ffbnoad,  believed  that  Poe  was  cruelly  neglected  by  his 
feUowHSOuntrymen,^  and  most  other  Frenchmen  have,  I 
believe,  adopted  much  the  same  view.  In  America,  too, 
there  has  long  existed  a  tradition  that  Poe  waa  but  little 
appreciated  during  his  lifetime, — ^a  tradition  that  has 
flourished  especially  at  the  South,  though  it  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  ablest  of  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
Poe  have  held  that  this  tradition  is  without  any  substan- 
tial basis  in  fact.'  The  lamented  Professor  Charles  F. 
Bichardson,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
and  discriminating  essays  that  we  have  on  the  Southern 

^  The  Book  of  the  Poe  Oentenaryy  ed.  Kent  and  Patton,  p.  201. 

'See  the  essay  with  which  he  prefaces  his  first  series  of  Hia- 
toWea  Emtraordinairee  par  Edgar  Poe. 

'VoT  echoes  of  this  tradition  see  John  B.  Thompson  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  November,  1849  (xv,  p.  604) ;  J.  M. 
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poet|  asserts  that  it  is  ^^  a  serious  mistake ''  to  aesume  that 
Poe  was  unpopular  in  his  own  day.*  And  Professor  W,  P. 
Trent,  a  no  less  eminent  authority  on  our  literary  history, 
has  recoided  the  belief  that  ^^  Poe  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  the  writers  who  really  count  began  by  counting 
with  their  contemporaries."  ^ 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the  case — of 
discoyeringy  if  possible,  just  what  the  attitude  of  Poe's  con- 
temporaries toward  him  was — I  have  gathered  together,  in 
the  course  of  several  years'  browsing  in  the  periodicals  of 
Poe's  time,  the  principal  comments  on  his  work  that  I 
have  there  come  across.  I  have  also  made  note  of  such 
contemporary  evidence  as  I  could  find  in  letters  and  other 
manuscript  documents  belonging  to  this  period,  and  like- 
wise of  the  chief  critical  judgments  called  out  by  Poe's 
death  and  by  the  publication  of  his  collected  works.®  I 
havo  naturally  confined  myself  largely  to  American  period- 
icals,^ but  I  have  also  taken  account  of  the  more  significant 

Daniel,  ibid.,  March,  1850  (zvi,  p.  184) ;  J.  H.  Hewitt,  Shadow  tm 
ike  WaXl^  p.  41;  C.  L.  Moore,  The  Dial,  January  16,  1899  (zzvi,  p. 
40) ;  and  the  New  York  Times  Review  of  Books,  August  11,  191S, 
p.  348  (an  editorial  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  Poe  "  fought 
a  hopeless  struggle  against  contemporary  coldness  and  inapprecia- 

*  Poe's  Works,  ed.  Richardson,  i,  p.  zviii. 

'Longfettow  and  Other  Essays,  p.  218.  See  also  Macy,  The 
Bpirii  of  Amorioan  Literature,  p.  127,  and  Woodberry  in  the  Oen- 
twry  Moffaeine,  October,  1894  (ZLYin,  p.  866). 

*The  Works  of  the  Late  Bdga/r  Allan  Poe,  ed.  It.  W.  Griswold 
(New  York,  1860,  1866). 

*  Among  the  Amserican  periodicals  that  I  have  examined  are  the 
Bouthem  Literary  Messenger,  the  Richmond  Enqwrer  (1826-1828, 
1836-1837),  the  Richmond  Whig  (1836-1837,  1848-1849),  the  Rich- 
mond BmanUner  (1840),  the  Baltimore  Uinerva  and  Emerald  (1829- 
1830),  the  Baltimore  RepubUcan  (1831-1836),  the  Baltimore 
American  (1832-1837),  the  Baltimore  Patriot  (1832-1837),  the 
Baltimore  Weekly  Qaaette  (1832-1834),  the  Baltimore  Yovng  Men's 
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among  the  contemporary  foreign  criticisms  that  have  come 
under  my  notice.® 

The  conclusions  which  these  contemporary  judgments 
seem  to  warrant  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  as  poet  Poe  was  not  held  in  very  high  esteem 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  was  virtually  ignored 
by  them  until  after  the  publication  of  The  Raven  in  1845. 

2.  That  as  a  writer  of  gruesome  and  fantastical  tales 
he  early  achieved  considerable  local  fame,  and  that  before 

Paper  (1835),  the  Baltimore  American  Museum,  the  Baltimore 
Saturday  Visiter  (1841-1846),  Atkinson's  Philadelphia  Casket 
(1827-1840),  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  (1829-1833,  1839-1840, 
1850),  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Cowrier  (1831-1852),  Godey's 
Lady's  Book,  the  American  Monthly  Review,  the  North  American 
Magazine,  Burton's  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Graham's  Magazine, 
Alexander's  Weekly  Messenger  (1837-1838),  the  Philadelphia  United 
States  Gazette  (1839-1844),  the  Dollar  Newspaper,  the  Dollar  Maga- 
zine (1840-1841),  the  Philadelphia  Spirit  of  the  Times  (1845- 
1847),  Peterson's  National  Magazine  (1845-1847,  1853),  the  New 
York  Mirror,  the  New  York  Review,  the  American  Whig  Review,  the 
Democratic  Review,  the  CoUimhian  Magazine,  the  New  World,  Post's 
Union  Magazine,  Sartain's  Union  Magazine,  the  Home  Journal 
(1846-1^60),  the  Literary  World  (.1847-1853),  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1848-1849),  Snowden's  Ladies'  Companion,  the  Broad- 
way Journal,  Holden's  Dollar  Magazine  (1849),  the  New  York 
Tribune  (1845-1846,  1849-1850),  the  Knickerbocker  (1827-1855), 
the  Brother  Jonathan  (1842-1843),  the  North  American  Review 
(1827-1860),  the  Pioneer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  New 
Englander,  the  Waverley  Magazine  (1853),  the  Boston  Notion 
(1843),  the  Yankee  and  Boston  Literary  Gazette  (1827-1829),  the 
Pittsburgh  Literary  Examiner  (1839),  the  Western  Quarterly  Re- 
view (1849),  and  the  Washington  National  Intelligencer  (1845- 
1847). 

*A  thorough  and  altogether  admirahle  study  of  Poe's  reputa- 
tion in  France  has  been  made  by  Professor  G.  D.  Morris  in  bis 
Fenimore  Cooper  et  Edgar  Poe,  pp.  67-208  (Paris,  1912).  A  study 
of  Poe's  vogue  in  Great  Britain  has  been  promised  by  Professor 
Lewis  Chase:  see  the  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  xxxn,  p.  xxxi   (March,  1917). 
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his  death  he  had  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  writers  of  short-stories  in  America. 

3.  That  it  was  as  critic  that  he  was  chiefly  known  in 
his  day  and  time  in  America^  though  as  a  fearless  and 
caustic  and  not  always  impartial  critic  rather  than  as  a 
just  and  discriminating  critic. 

I  have  set  forth  below  in  detail  the  evidence  on  which 
these  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at.  I  have  quoted 
freely  from  the  more  important  critical  judgments,  and 
have  resorted  to  footnotes  where  it  seemed  inadvisable  to 
quote  at  greater  length.  Here  and  there  I  have  ventured 
to  interpret  the  evidence,  but  in  the  main  I  have  allowed 
the  evidence  collected  to  speak  for  itself. 

II 

Poe's  first  two  volumes  of  poetry,  the  editions  of  1827 
and  1829  ^ — ^his  first  publications  of  any  sort,  so  far  as  is 
now  known — appear  to  have  fallen  still-bom  from  the 
press.  There  were,  it  seems,  no  reviews  of  the  volume  of 
1827,  the  only  public  notice  of  the  volume  at  the  time 
being,  apparently,  the  bare  mention  of  the  title  in  the 
monthly  book-lists  of  two  New  England  magazines  *  and  in 
the  "  Catalogue  of  American  Poetry ''  compiled  by  Kettell 
in  his  Specimens  of  American  Literature.^  And  the  only 
review  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  second  of  these 
volumes  is  the  well-known  advance  notice  published  by 
John  Neal  in  the  Boston  Yankee  for  December,  1829,  a 
perfunctory  notice  based  mainly  on  excerpts  from  Al 
Aaraaf  and  Tamerlane.^    There  were,  however,  two  con- 

"^  Tamerlane  and  Other  PoemSf  Boston,  1827;  Al  Aaraaf,  Tamer- 
lani,  and  Minor  PoemSy  Baltimore,  1829. 

^Onifed  States  Review  and  Literary  Oazette,  August,  1827  (n, 
p.  379) ;  TUforth  American  Review,  October,  1827  (xxv,  p.  471). 

*ni,  p.  406.    Published  at  Boston  in  1829. 

*  Boston  Yankee  and  Literary  Gazette,  m,  pp.  295-298. 
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temporary  notices  of  Fairy-Land,  one  of  the  poems  of  the 
volume  of  1829,  which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  attitude 
of  the  press  of  the  time  toward  Poe :  in  printing  the  poem 
in  the  Yankee,  John  Neal  observes  that,  "  if  nonsense," 
it  is  at  least  "  exquisite  nonsense  ^' ;  ^  N.  P.  Willis,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  for 
November,  1829,  in  editorially  rejecting  the  poem  for  pub- 
lication, describes  it  as  "  some  sickly  rhymes.''  ^ 

Of  Poe's  third  volume  of  verse,  published  in  1831  and 
containing  among  other  things  Israfel,  The  City  in  the  Sea, 
and  the  early  lyric  To  Helen,  there  was  a  brief  notice  in 
the  Philadelphia  Casket  for  May,  1831,''  and  a  longer  and 
more  sympathetic  notice,  apparently  by  Oteorge  P.  Morris, 
in  the  New  York  Mirror  of  May  7,  1831,  the  reviewer 
observing  that  the  language  employed  betrayed  "  poetic 
inspiration"  and  that  some  of  the  lyrics  possessed  ^'a 
plausible  air  of  imagination,"  but  that  the  volume 
exhibited  a  "  general  indefiniteness  of  ideas,"  a  "  prevail- 
ing obscurity,"  and  an  "  occasional  conflict  of  beauty  and 
nonsense."  * 

In  Cheever's  American  Commonphice  Book  of  Poetry 
(1831)  Poe's  name  does  not  appear  among  the  three  score 
poets  there  represented,  and  he  was  similarly  ignored  in 
several  magazine  articles  on  American  poetry  published  in 
the  thirties.®     Here  and  there  in  the  Southern  Literary 

■/6irf.,  nr,  p.  168. 

*i,  pp.  686-587.  The  volume  of  1829  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
viewed by  J.  H.  Hewitt  in  the  Baltimore  Minerva  and  Emerald 
(eee  Hewitt's  Shadowa  on  the  Wall,  p.  41),  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  frnd  this  notice  in  any  issue  of  the  Emerald  for  1830. 

W,  pp.  237-240. 

*Neu)  York  Mirror,  vm,  pp.  349-350. 

'See  the  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1835  (LXi,  pp.  12-21);  the 
South  trn  Literary  Messenger,  February,  1838  (n,  p.  85) ;  and  the 
review  of  Gheever's  book  in  the  North  American  Review,  October, 
1831  (xxzni,  pp.  297-324). 
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Messenger  during  the  period  of  Poe's  connectioii  with  it 
(1835-1837),  one  gtumbles  upon  some  word  of  conunent 
on  stray  poems  of  his  published  there;  bu*t  these  notices 
are  invariably  lacking  in  warmth;  and  it  is  plain  that 
neither  Thomas  W.  White  ^^  (the  proprietor  of  the  Mes- 
senger) nor  any  of  his  literary  advisers,  among  whom  he 
counted  Beverley  Tucker  and  John  Pendleton  Kennedy/^ 
had  any  true  conception  of  Poe's  capabilities  as  a  poet. 

A  similar  neglect  attended  the  poet  through  his  first 
New  York  period  (1837-1838)  and  his  Philadelphia 
period  (1838-1844).  He  was  not  mentioned  by  Keese  in 
his  Poets  of  America  (1839),  nor  by  Bryant  in  his  Seiec 
tions  from  the  American  Poets  (1840)  ;  and  Griswold  in 
his  voluminous  anthology,  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Am,erica  (1842),  included  only  three  of  his  poems, 
although  he  made  room  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  from  Pier- 
pont  and  more  than  a  score  from  Percival.  In  a  review 
of  Griswold's  anthology  by  John  Forster  (biographer  of 
Dickens)  in  1844,  Poe  is  held  to  possess  genuine  gifts  as 
artist  and  something  of  spirituality,  but  to  be  too  obviously 
imitative.^*  Henry  B.  Hirst,  to  be  sure,  in  his  sketch  of 
Poe  in  the  Saturday  Musewn  of  February  25,  1843, 
praises  him  at  some  length,  declaring  his  poems  to  be 
"  remarkable  for  vigor,  terseness,  brilliancy,  and  for  their 
chaste  and  finished  style  " ;  but  little  importance  attaches 
to  a  judgment  proceeding  from  so  undisguised  a  tool  as 
Hirst  was  at  this  time. 

*  See  the  Messenger  for  April,  1835  (i»  p.  460),  December,  1635 
(n,  p.  1),  September,  1839  (v,  p.  708),  January,  1840  (vi,  p.  126), 
September,  1840  (vi,  pp.  707-710),  April,  1841  (7n,  pp.  310-313), 
July,  1841  (vn,  p.  692). 

**  For  Kennedy's  references  to  Poe,  see  Woodberry,  lAfe  of  Poe,  i, 
pp.  109-110,  141-142,  148-149,  151-166. 

^Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1844  (xixii,  pp.  321-822). 
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The  first  contemporary  notice  of  any  importance  in 
wliich  Poe  is  conceded  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  merit 
as  poet  was  that  of  James  Bnssell  Lowell  in  Ordhams 
Magazine  for  February,  1845  ^*  (published  before  January 
20)."  In  a  letter  to  Poe  of  May  8,  1843,  Lowell  had 
written:  "Your  early  poems  display  a  maturity  which 
astonished  me  &  I  recollect  no  individual  .  .  .  whose 
early  poems  were  anything  like  as  good."  ^^  In  his  notice 
in  Omha/m's  he  reiterates  this  judgment,  and  then  goes  on 
to  praise  Poe's  lyrics  for  their  melody,  for  their  felicity 
of  diction,  and  for  the  "  fecundity  of  imaginatioin  "  dis- 
played by  them,  remarking  of  The  Haunted  Palace  that 
he  knew  "  no  modem  poet  who  might  not  have  been  justly 
proud  of  it "  ^^ 

With  the  publication  of  The  Raven,  some  ten  days  after 
the  first  publication  of  Lowell's  article,  Poe  came  to  enjoy, 
for  the  nonce,  a  nation-wide  notoriety.  The  poem  was 
copied  far  and  wide  in  the  press  of  America,  and  was 
generously  received  in  England.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
from  London  in  1846  that  it  had  "  produced  a  sensation  " 
in  England.*''  Willis  pronounced  it,  on  its  first  publica- 
tion, "  the  most  effective  single  example  of  '  fugitive 
poetry '  ever  published  "  in  America.  Briggs,  who  was 
presently  to  turn  against  Poe,  described  it  in  the  Broadway 
Journal  of  February  8,  1845,  as  '^  a  piece  of  verse  which 
the  best  of  our  poets  could  hardly  wish  to  disown."  A 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  February  8, 
1845 — ^possibly  Horace  Greeley — declared  that  it  would 
have  "  enriched  Blackwoodf*    And  the  writer  of  a  brief 

"  Oraham's  Magazine,  xxvn,  pp.  49-53. 

^^On  whicSi  date  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Evening  Mirror, 

*  Woodberry,  Life  of  Poe,  n,  p.  27. 

*•  Ordkam'a  Magaaine,  xxvn,  pp.  61,  52. 

**  Virginia  Poe,  xvn,  p.  229. 
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flketch  of  Poe  in  the  Philadelpliia  Saturday  Cov/rier  of 
July  25,  1846,  remarked  that  "  no  American  poem,  for 
many  years,  bad  attracted,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  so 
much  -attention  from  the  literary,  critical,  and  general 
reader/^ 

But  The  Raven,  despite  its  extraordinary  reception,  was 
powerless  to  establish  for  Poe  an  enduring  hold  on  the 
poetry-reading  public  of  his  time;   for  when  it  reap- 
peared in  the  fall  of  1845  as  the  title-piece  in  a  collective 
edition  of  Poe's  poetical  works,  the  reviews  of  it  were  pre- 
vailingly unsympathetic.     There  was  no  notice  of  the  vol- 
ume in  Graham's,  or  in  the  Whig  Review,  or  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  the  notices  in  the  Mirror  (Novem- 
ber 29,  1845)   and  the  Democratic  Review   (December, 
1845)  were  brief.     Margaret  Fuller  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  (November  26,  1845)  that  The  Raven  was 
a  "rare  and  finished  specimen,"  but  was  apparently  in- 
tended   "  chiefly    to    show    the   writer's    artistic    skill." 
Reviews  in  the  KnicJcerbocJcer  (January,  1846)  and  the 
London  Literary  Gazette  (March  14,  1846)  were  wholly 
adverse,    Lewis    Gaylord    Clark    in    the   KnicJeerbacher 
savagely  remarking  of  the  poems  contained  in  the  volume 
that  he  saw  "  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have  been 
written  at  the  age  of  ten."  *® 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life — 1846  to  1849 — 
Poe's  reputation  as  poet  underwent  little  change.  TJlalume, 
like  The  Raven,  went  begging  at  first  for  a  publisher ;  *• 
an  improved  draft  of  The  Bells  was  held  in  the  editorial 
drawers  of  Sartains  for  nine  months  before  publication ; 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  Poe's  poems  belonging  to  this  period 
were  sold  to  an  obscure  Boston  weekly.  The  Flag  of  Our 

*  Knickerhocher,  xxvn,  p.  69. 

"See  Stoddard,  Poe'a  Works,  i,  p.  160. 
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Union,  with  which  the  poet  confessed  to  Willis  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  any  coanectioiL^^  There  was  favorable 
mention  of  the  po^ns  in  P.  P.  Cooke's  continnation  of 
Lowell's  sketch  in  1848;  ^^  Lowell  himself,  in  the  same 
year,  although  he  had  lost  faith  in  Poe  as  a  man,  gener- 
ously pronounced  him,  in  that  most  famous  of  all  contem- 
porary judgments  on  Poe,  to  be  "three  fifths  .  .  . 
genius  " ;  Willis  stood  ready  to  puff  any  new  poem  as  it 
appeared ;  and  Ghnswold  on  publishing  revised  editions  of 
his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  admitted  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  his  poems,  until  a  total  of  fourteen  was 
reached  in  the  year  of  Poe's  death.  But  the  public,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  interested  in  Poe  at  this  time,  was  mainly 
concerned  with  his  prose  writings  and  with  certain  regret- 
table lapses  in  his  personal  conduct  that  marked  this  period 
of  his  career. 

During  the  decade  immediately  following  the  poet's 
death  there  were  numberless  articles  in  l^e  American 
press  dealing  with  his  life  and  work,  and  there  were 
articles  also  in  a  dozen  of  the  English  magazines.  These 
differed  widely  in  their  appraisal  of  his  work  as  poet,  but 
they  contained  little  wholo-hearted  commendation.  "  AU 
his  poetry  .  .  .  was  mere  machine  work,"  wrote  Briggs 
in  Eciden'a  Review.^*  Ripley,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,^^  declared  that  the  "peculiar  characteristic  of 
his  poems  was  an  extreme  artificiality."  Qriswold,  while 
praising  the  construction  of  his  poems,  objected  that  they 
evinced  "little  genuine  feeling"  and  displayed  "an 
absence  of  all  impulse."  ^*    "  He  perpetually  reminds  us 

^yirffinia  Poe,  xvn,  p.  361. 

"See  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  ziy,  pp.  34-88. 

•iv,  p.  766  (December,  1849). 

■January  17,  1860. 

**Pot^8  Works,  m,  p.  zlyiii. 
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of  something  we  have  read  before/'  observed  the  writer  of 
an  extended  notice  in  the  Edinbvargh  Beview  in  digcufising 
his  poems.^^  And  Chivers^  in  1853^  ruthlessly  obarged 
Poe  with  having  pilfered  from  his  highly  absurd  jingles 
materials  used  in  The  Raven  and  other  lyrics.^^  Daniel, 
the  Kidbjuond  editor  and  diplomat^  wrote  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  of  March,  1850:  "Among  all  his 
poemsy  there  are  only  two  or  three  which  are  not  exeerably 
bad."  *^  "  Few  of  his  poems  .  .  .  will  live  with  his  land 
and  language/'  declared  Savage  in  the  DemocraJtic  Review 
for  Itebxuary,  1851.*®  Stoddard  wrote,  in  the  National 
Magazine  of  April,  1853 :  "  Save  the  ^  Baven,'  and  one  or 
two  mmilar  poems,  the  sooner  the  mass  of  [his  poetry] 
dies  the  better  for  his  reputation."  ^* 

Among  the  scattering  notices  commendatory  of  Foe  as 
poet  may  be  mentioned  an  article  in  Chambers's  Journal 
(February  23,  1853),  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Poei  was 
"unquestionably  Ihe  most  original  imaginative  writer 
America  has  produced,"  and  that  "  There  is  not  a  line  in 
all  his  poetry  which  su^ests  the  idea  of  imitation";  a 
notice  by  Willis  in  the  Home  Journal  (October  27,  1849), 
in  which  he  declared  that  The  Bells,  together  with  The 
Raven,  Uhlume,  and  The  Haunted  Palace,  afforded  "  un- 
questionably titles  to  an  enduring  reputation  " ;  '®  a  chap- 
ter by  Powell  in  his  Living  Authors  of  America  (p.  121), 
in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  "  in  a  few  years  " 
Poc  would  be  "  considered  one  of  America's  best  poets  " ; 
and  an  essay  by  Leigh  Hunt  iu  the  North  British  Review 

•cyn,  p.  426  (April,  1858). 

*  Waverley  Maga^vn^^  July  30,  Septeiolber  10,  and  October  1,  1853. 
*xvi,  p.  172. 

•xxvij,  p.  171. 

*  n,  p.  199. 

"*6ee  tbe  article  of  T.  O.  Mabbott  in  Modem  Language  Notes,  June, 
1920  (xxxv,  p.  373). 

3  ■         '       r 
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(August,  1852),  in  which  he  gave  it  as  hifi  opinion  that 
Poe  was  one  of  the  four  ^^  most  notable  [poets]  as  yet 
produced  by  America/^ 

But  no  one  can  read  the  contemporary  judgments  on 
Poe  without  being  convinced  that  he  had  not,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  established  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  ocnm- 
trymen  as  a  poet  of  extraordinary  worth ;  ^^  and  it  is 
equally  plain  that  he  had  not  attained  any  considerable 
vogue  in  foreign  lands.'^ 

"^The  attitude  of  Poe's  feUow-craftamen  in  America  appears 
to  ha^e  been  much  the  saurm  as  that  of  the  reading  public  at  large. 
Both  Lowell  and  Willis,  as  we  have  seen,  early  accepted  Poe  as  a 
poet  of  exceptional  ability.  WMttier,  in  later  years,  ungrudgingly 
conceded  to  him  the  gift  of  genius  (see  a  letter  of  September  21, 
1S75,  published  in  Gill's  Life  of  Poe,  p.  284).  But  Emerson  was 
unable  to  see  in  Poe  anything  more  than  a  facile  rhymester,  a 
^jingle  man,"  and  was  careful  to  omit  him  from  his  American 
Parfuusua  (1S74).  Bryant  excluded  him,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
his  SeUotiona  from  the  American  PoeU  (1840),  and  in  his  Library 
of  Poets  and  Bong  (1871)  admitted  only  four  of  his  poems  (The 
Raven,  Annabel  Lee,  The  Bella,  and  For  Annie) .  Longfellow,  whUe 
recognizing  in  him  a  man  richly  endowed  both  as  poet  and  as 
prose  writer  (see  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  xv,  p.  696 ), 
thought  of  him,  apparently,  as  a  romancer  first  of  all  rather  than 
as  a  poet  (see  a  letter  of  his  believed  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Poe,  quoted  in  part  in  Catalogue  No.  27  of  Boibert  H.  Dodd,  March, 
1018,  p.  8).  (Whitman,  like  Emerson,  was  disposed  to  think  <^ 
Poe  as  a  juggler  of  words  and  as  overfond  of  the  spectacular 
and  the  gruesome.  Simms  wrote  to  Ghivers  in  1852:  ^He  was 
a  man  of  curious  genius,  wild  and  erratic,  but  his  genius  was  rather 
curious  than  valuable — bizarre,  rather  than  great  or  healthful'' 
{Century  Magazine,  Lxv,  p.  652) ;  and  George  William  Curtis  wrote 
Mrs.  Whitman  in  1846:  "  I  should  much  like  to  see  anything  really 
good  of  [Poe's]"  {Atlantic  Monthly,  oziv,  p.  372). 

(Bryant,  after  Emerson,  among  all  the  American  poets,  appears  to 
have  had  least  admiration  for  Poe,  being  blinded,  I  suspect,  by 
his  belief  that  Poe  was  a  bad  man.  To  Miss  6.  S.  Rice,  of  Balti- 
more, then  engaged  in  an  eSort  to  raise  funds  for  a  memorial  to  Poe 
in  that  dty,  he  wrote  on  November  6, 1865:  *'  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
do  anything  which  may  seem  disobliging,  yet  I  cannot  comply  with 
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III 

As  a  writer  of  tales  Poe  fared  a  good  deal  better  with 
liis  contemporaries  than  he  did  as  a  poet.  The  first  of 
his  tales  to  be  published,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  five 
stories  submitted  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier  in  1831.^  These  were 
published  anonymously,  in  the  Courier  for  1832,  and 
apparently  attracted  little  or  no  attention,  the  prize  being 
awarded  (as  an  ironical  fate  would  have  it)  to  Delia 
Baoon.  He  was  more  successful,  however,  in  his  competi- 
tion for  a  prize  offered  in  1833  by  the  Baltimore  Saturday 
Visiter,  winning  this  prize  and  receiving  at  the  same  time 
the  public  commendation  of  the  judges — John  Pendleton 
Kennedy  being  one  of  their  number — who  in  making  their 
official  report,^  pronounced  his  tales  to  be  "  eminently  dis- 

tbe  request  in  your  not«.  .  .  .  Hy  diffioalty  arises  from  the  personal 
charaoter  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  of  which  I  have  in  my  time  heard  too 
much  to  be  able  to  join  in  paying  especial  honor  to  hie  memory. 
PersoniB  younger  than  myself  who  have  heard  less  of  the  conduct  to 
which  I  refer  may  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and,  certainly^ 
I  do  not  intend  to  censure  them  for  doing  so.  I  thinks  however,  that 
there  should  be  eome  decided  element  of  goodness  in  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  a  public  monument  directs  the  attention  of  the  world  ** 
(Baltimore  Bun,  January  17, 1909). 

*  Bnt  see  ithe  article  of  A.  Tarmolinsky  in  the  New  York  Bookman, 
September,  1916  (xliv,  pp.  44  f.),  in  which  we  learn  that  transla- 
tions of  certain  of  Poe's  writings  appeared  in  Russian  periodicals 
"as  early  at  the  late  thirties."  For  Poe's  contemporary  reputation 
in  France,  see  G.  D.  Morris,  Fenimore  Cooper  et  Edgar  Poe,  pp.  80  ff ., 
and  for  his  vogue  in  Germany,  F.  Hippe,  Edgar  Allan  Poes  Lyrik  m 
DewtscMand,  pp.  13  ff. 

>  See  the  Dial  for  February  17, 1916. 

'Duly  published  in  the  Yiaiter  of  October  12, 1833  (see  the  article 
of  Professor  J.  C.  French,  in  Modem  Language  Notes,  May,  1918 
(xzzin,  pip.  2601) ).  See,  also,  the  slightly  gaibled  version  of  this 
in  the  Bowthem  Literary  Messenger,  August,  1835  (i,  p.  716). 
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tingniahed  by  a  wild,  vigorouB,  and  poetical  imagination, 
a  rich  style,  a  fertile  invention,  and  varied  and  curious 
learning,"  and  to  be  ^^  very  creditable  to  the  rising  litera- 
ture of  our  country."  And  after  his  assumption  of  an 
editorial  position  with  the  Scmthem  Literacy  Messenger 
in  1835,  notices  of  his  stories  came  thick  and  fast  In 
these  notices — ^which  were  industriously  collected  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Messenger,  and  published  in  appendixes 
to  certain  issues  of  the  magazine' — ^there  was  liberal 
praise  of  his  early  work  as  a  writer  of  stories.  Praise 
was  also  forthcoming  through  the  medium  of  person- 
al letters.  Kennedy  wrote,  in  introducing  Poe  to  White, 
that  the  "young  fellow"  was  "highly  imaginative" 
(though  "a  little  given  to  the  terrific").*  Paulding 
wrote  in  1836 :  "Mr.  Poe  [is]  decidedly  the  best  of  all  our 
young  writers ;  I  don't  know  but  I  might  add  all  our  old 
ones,  with  one  or  two  exceptions."  ^  And  Beverley 
Tucker  expressed  the  opinion  as  early  as  ITovember,  1835, 
that  Poe  had  "  been  already  praised  as  mudi  as  was  good 
for  him."'  Dispraise,  such  as  there  was,  rested  on  the 
ground  of  his  extravagance,  the  excess  of  the  "  unnatural 
and  die  horrible,"  of  "  German  enchantment  and  super- 
natural imagery." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  publishers  of  the  time^  both  now 
and  later,  were  chary  of  bringing  out  any  ooUeetion  of 
Poe's  tales,  H.  0.  Carey  (on  behalf  of  Carey  &  Lea) 
explaining  in  a  letter  to  Kennedy  of  November  26,  1834, 
that  the  demand  for  such  "  little  things  "  was  slight  and 
the  "  produce  "  from  them  "  small."  ^    Nei^^ertheless,  tiie 

•Bouthem  Literary  Measenger^  n>  pp.  ISSif.,  341  ff.,  517  ff. 
«  Woodberry,  Life  of  Poe,  i,  p.  110. 

*  Southern  Literaff  Meeeenger,  n,  p.  138. 

•  Wbodberry,  i,  p.  182. 

^Bewam^  Review,  April»  1917  (xxv,  p.  197). 
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Harpers  were  prevailed  upon  in  1838  to  publish  his  longer 
storj^  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  and  the  next 
year  Carey  &  Lea  brought  out  a  two-volume  collection  of 
his  stories.  Tales  of  the  Orotesque  and  Arabesque. 

Pym  was  but  indifferently  received,  L.  W.  Clark,  in  the 
Knickerbocker  for  August,  1838,^  oomplaining  that  the 
style  was  **  loose  and  slip-shod  "  and  that  the  plot  was  "  too 
liberally  stuffed  with  '  horrid  circumstance  of  blood  and 
battle '  ** ;  while  Burton,  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine  for 
September,  1838,  expressed  regret  at  finding  Foe's  name 
^  in  connection  with  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  effron- 
tery," and  declared  contemptuously  that  ^'  a  more  impu- 
dent attempt  at  humbugging  the  public  [had]  never  been 
exercised.''  ® 

But  the  Tales  of  the  Orotesque  and  Arabesqus,  although 
the  volumes  had  at  first  very  small  sale«  (less  than  750 
copies  being  disposed  of  during  the  first  three  years  after 
publicaition)/^  appear  to  have  been  warmly  received  by  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  papers,**  Among  the  notices 
that  appeared  at  this  time  was  a  highly  complimentary 
review,  by  L.  F.  Tasistro,  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  which, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  soundest  contemporary  judg- 
ments on  Poe,  may  be  quoted  at  some  length. 


Mr.  Poe  written  nothing  else  bnt  '  MoreUa,'  '  William  Wll- 
eon/  'The  House  of  Usher/  and  the  'MS.  found  in  a  Bottle/  he 
would  deserve  a  high  place  among  imaginative  writers,  fOT  there  is 


•m,  p.  167. 

'm,  p.  211.  See  also,  for  a  notice  in  like  vein,  the  Ifevo  York 
MWror,  August  11,  1S38. 

*  Bee  the  conununlcation  of  Henry  C.  I^ea  to  the  New  York  Nation, 
DeoemJber  9,  1880  (zxxx,  p.  408). 

^8ee  the  sheaf  of  complimentary  notices  collected  at  the  back  of 
the  second  volume  of  certain  copies  of  the  Tales  of  the  Orotesque  and 
Arabesque;  and  eee  also  a  letter  of  Poo's  of  Decem!)er  19,  1839 
(Woodberry,  i,  p.  298). 
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flue  poetic  feeling,  much  brightness  of  fancy,  an  excellent  taste,  a 
ready  eye  for  the  picturesque,  much  quickness  of  observation,  and 
great  truth  of  sentiment  and  character  in  all  of  these  works.  But 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  tales  published  in  the  two  volumes  before 
us,  in  which  we  do  not  find  the  develojnnent  of  great  intellectual 
capacity,  with  a  power  for  vivid  description,  an  opulence  of  imagina- 
tion, a  fecundity  of  invention,  and  a  command  over  the  elegances 
of  diction  which  have  seldom  been  displayed,  even  by  writers  who 
have  acquired  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters."  ** 

The  poet's  heart  was  made  glad,  also,  about  this  time 
by  two  com]plimentary  letters  from  Washington  Irving, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  copies  of  some  of  his  stories,  Irving 
assuring  him  that  the  "  graphic  effect "  of  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  was  "  powerful,"  and  that  WUltam  Wilson 
possessed  a  ^'  singular  and  mysterious  interest ''  that  was 
"  ably  sustained  throughout."  ^' 

Further  impetus  was  given  to  the  growth  of  Poe's  fame 
as  a  romancer  by  his  success  in  1843  in  winning,  with  his 
extraordinarily  fine  tale,  The  Oold  Bug,  a  prize  of  a 
hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Dollar  News- 
paper. Of  this  tale  Poe  made  the  claim  a  year  later  that 
over  300,000  copies  had  been  put  in  circulation.^* 

His  reputation  as  a  writer  of  stories  was  doubtless  over- 
shadowed, in  a  measure,  in  1845  by  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  publication  of  The  Raven.  To  his  friend,  F.  W. 
Thomas  he  wrote  in  May,  1845,  with  reference  to  the 
comparative  popularity  of  The  Baven  and  the  Oold  Bug, 
that  "  the  bird  beat  the  bug  ...  all  hollow."  ^^  He 
succeeded,  nevertheless^  in  finding  a  publisher,  in  the 

^New  York  Mirror,  xvn,  p.  216. 

^See  for  citations  from  tiiese  the  notices  appended  to  the  TaUi  cf 
the  Chrotesque  and  Arabesque.  Cf.  also  «  oomplimentary  reference  by 
Willis  in  his  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,  London,  1840,  p.  121. 

^^Woodberry,  n,  p.  70.  Whether  Poe's  stateosient  is  to  be  aeoepted 
at  face  value  is  questionable. 

^  Woodberry,  n,  p.  135. 
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Bummer  of  1845^  for  a  new  edition  of  his  tales.  And  this, 
too^  was  well  received.  The  volume  was  reviewed  at  length 
in  the  Ameticwn  Whig  Review  of  September,  1846,  being 
there  pronotinoed  ^'  one  of  the  most  original  and  peculiar 
ever  published  in  the  United  States/'  ^^  and  was  warnJy 
praised  also  in  Qrdham's  Magazine  (September,  1846)^'^ 
and  by  Iliosnas  Dunn  Engliish  in  the  Aristidean.^^  There 
were  notices,  also,  in  the  foreign  press — ^by  Martin  Ear- 
quhar  Tupper  in  the  London  Literary  Oazette  of  January 
31, 1846 ;  by  E.  D.  Foigaes  in  lihe  Revue  des  deux  Monies 
of  October  15,  1846  ^* ;  and  by  an  anonymous  reviewer 
(hardly  Christopher  North)  in  Blackwood's  for  Novem- 
ber, 184Y  ^^ — each  of  which,  though  guarded  in  its  praise 
of  the  volimie  as  a  whole,  freely  commended  Foe's  power 
of  analysis.^^ 

Among  other  contemporary  judgments  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  of  Lowell,  wlho  in  his  article  in  Orahaan's 
declared,  with  obvious  reference  to  the  tales,  that  Foe 
possessed  **  a  faculty  of  vigorous  yet  minute  analysis  and 
a  wonderful  fecundity  of  imagination/'  together  with  a 
"highly  finished,  graceful  and  truly  classical"  style.'* 
Important  also  is  an  article  on  the  tale-writers  of  America 
by  Rufus  W.  Qriswold,  in  the  Washington  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  August,  80,  1845,  in  which  Foe  was  given  a 
place  in  the  forefront  of  American  tale-writers,  and  was 
held  to  possess  "  a  great  deal  of  imagination  and  fancy  " 

"n^  pp.  306-309. 

"xxvm,  p.  143. 

"Oetober,  1845  (i,  pp.  316  ff.). 

»  rvi,  ^.  341-366. 

*Lxn,  pp.  582-667. 

*^  There  was  a  notice,  also,  prior  to  1848,  in  the  Revue  Fran- 
oaiee  (eee  the  Virginia  Poe,  vn,  p.  145),  an  item  which  haa  appar- 
ently eacaped  Dr.  Morris. 

^€Mham^B  Magcufine,  xzyn,  pp.  51,  52. 
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and  to  be  a  "  consuimnate  artist/'  Griswold  also  wrote  in 
praise  of  Poe  in  Lis  Prose  Writers  of  America  (1847), 
declaring  there  his  belief  that  it  was  as  a  writer  of  tales 
that  Poe  had  "  most  reputation."  Hawthorne,  also,  testi- 
fied at  this  time  to  his  belief  in  Poe's  genius  as  a  tale- 
writer,  assuring  him  in  a  letter  written  in  1846  that  he 
"  could  never  fail  to  recognize  [the]  force  and  originality*' 
of  his  stories.^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  American 
Review,  in  noticing  Simms's  novels  in  1846,  incidentally 
refers  to  the  1845  volume  of  Poe's  tales  as  "  -belonging  to 
the  forcible-feeble  and  the  shallow-profound  school,"  a 
judgment  that  was  copied  into  the  Kvickerbocleer  with 
evident  relish  on  the  part  of  its  editor.^* 

Most  of  the  notices  published  after  Poe's  death  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  tales.  Henry  B.  Hirst  in  the  Saturday 
Courier  of  October  20,  1849,  declared  that  Poe  was 
"unrivalled  as  a  tale-writer."  Savage  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  ventured  the  prophecy  that  "  as  a  prose 
writer  he  [would]  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  full 
tide  of  his  reputation."  ^^  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  in  spite 
of  his  inveterate  enmity  to  Poe,  admitted  that  he  possessed 
exceptional  "  constructive  faculty,"  "  remarkable  ingenu- 
ity," and  "vivid  imagination."  ^®  Others  emphasized  his 
originality.*''  Baudelaire  in  his  famous  sketch  of  1856 
dwelt  on  his  gifts  as  artist,  and  in  common  with  French 
critics  of  a  later  period  made  much  of  his  powers  of 

••  Virginia  Poe,  xvn,  p.  233. 

^  North  American  Review,  Lxm,  p.  359  (October,  1846) ;  Knicker' 
hooker,  JLXviii,  p.  452  (November,  1846). 

"xxvm,  p.  171  (February,  1851). 

'^ Knickerhocker,  xxxv,  p.  163  (February,  1850). 

"See  Powell,  Living  Authors  of  America,  p.  132;  G.  W.  Peck, 
American  Whig  Review,  xi,  p.  307  (March,  1850) ;  and  GilfiUan, 
A  Third  ChUlery  of  Portraits,  pp.  380  ff . 
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analjsis.^^  Stoddard  in  the  NationaX  Magazine  (March^ 
1853)  spoke  of  him  as  a  "  profound  artist,"  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  was  "  the 
most  admirable  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature."  *®  Powell,**^  who  conceded  to  Poe  the 
gift  of  genius,**^  expressed  the  belief  that  he  would,  after  a 
few  years,  "  chiefly  be  remembered  for  his  tales."  •* 

IV 

But  it  was  as  critic,  as  I  have  said,  that  Poe  was  best 
known  to  his  contemporaries.  By  this  I  do  not  moan  that 
hia  book-reviews  and  other  critical  papers  were  felt  to  ex- 
ceed in  importance  his  poems  or  his  tales :  the  consensus  of 

"  BistoWe9  EairaorcUnairea  par  Edgar  Poe,  pp.  28  ff. 

^  NaHonal  Magazine,  n,  p.  198. 

**Iitotfi0  Authors  of  America,  p.  134. 

*^  Lowell  also  had  pronounced  Poe  a  genius  in  his  article  m 
0rahafn^9  in  1845  (xxvn,  p.  62),  and  this  judgment  remained  unal- 
tered in  the  revised  form  of  his  essay  published  in  the  Griswold 
edition  of  Foe's  works  (XQ,  p.  xii).  Others  w^  spoke  of  him  as  a 
genius  were  Ripley  (the  New  York  Tribune  for  January  17,  1850), 
GilfiUan  {A  TMrd  OaUery  of  PorinUts,  p.  380),  and  Daniel 
{Southern  Literary  Messenger,  xvi,  p.  172).  But  it  is  fairly  plain 
that  no  one  of  these,  except  possibly  LoweU,  employed  the  word 
*'  genius  **  witli  the  meaning  that  we  commonly  attach  to  it  to-day. 
Daniel,  in  his  slashing  way,  while  condemning  Poe  as  a  poet,  assigns 
him  the  foremost  place  among  American  writers  {ibid.,  p.  178), — 
though  be  does  not  make  It  clear  whether  he  bases  this  judgment  on 
his  tales  or  on  his  critical  and  philoec^hical  writings:  at  one  point 
{ibid.,  p.  181)  he  asserts  that  Eureka  was  his  ''greatest  w<M'k.'' 

**  Of  adverse  criticisms  that  were  made  at  the  time,  Duyckinck  and 
Daniel  complained  of  the  lack  of  reality  in  the  tales  and  of  Poe'e 
''want  of  sympathy  with  the  human  kind";  Peck  admitted  that 
soDie  of  the  tales  were  **  too  horrible  ";  Stoddard  maintained  that  his 
tales  were  "by  no  means  healthy."  All  who  touched  on  the  matter 
complained  of  Poe's  lack  of  humor.  And  from  Clark  and  Griswold 
there  went  up  the  old  cry  of  plagiarism,  notalbly  in  the  case  of  The 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum, 
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intelligent  opinion  would  have  given  first  place  in  the 
matter  of  actual  worth  to  his  tales.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
clear  from  the  contemporary  references  to  Poe  that  it  was 
as  critic  and  book-reviewer  that  he  was  most  widely  known 
to  his  generation  in  America:  the  mentixxn  of  his  name 
brought  to  the  minds  of  his  fellow  Americans  of  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  last  century  the  idea,  firat  of  aM,  of 
book-reviewer  and  editor,  rather  than  of  tale-writer  or  of 
poet. 

It  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  this  assertion  to  add 
that  Poe  was  chiefly  known  as  a  fearless  and  caustic  critic, 
rather  than  as  a  just  and  discriminating  critic  Indeed, 
we  shall  find,  I  think,  in  the  (boldness  and  the  occasional 
severity  of  his  critical  notices  the  secret  of  much  of  his 
contemporary  vogue ;  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  the  contro- 
versial and  the  spectacular  that  most  readily  caught  the 
public  fancy.  And  Poe's  criticisms,  though  far  more  just 
than  his  contemporaries  could  have  brought  themselves  to 
admit,  were  in  no  small  degree  controversial  in  nature — 
or,  at  best,  calculated  to  arouse  controversy — ^and  were 
from  the  beginning  more  caustic,  I  imagine,  than  anything 
that  had  preceded  them  in  American  letters. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  tales,  it  was  during  his  connection 
with  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  (1885-37)  that 
he  first  came  into  prominence  as  a  critic.  Where  or  when 
he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  book  reviewer,  we 
shall  probably  never  know.  There  is  no  tangible  evidence 
that  he  had  published  anything  in  the  way  of  criticism 
before  1835,  save  the  "  Letter  to  B —  "  in  the  Poems  of 
1831.  But  by  the  end  of  his  first  year  with  the  Messenger 
he  had  won  for  that  magazine  a  place  among  the  leading 
American  critical  journals  and  had  brought  about  an  in- 
crease in  its  list  of  subscribers  but  little  short  of  miraca- 
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loufl.^  His  tales  contributed  in  good  part,  no  doubt,  to 
thifl  result,  but  it  was  his  book-reviews  and  his  scorching 
editorials  that  were  mainly  responsible;  and  it  was  these, 
even  more  than  the  tales,  that  attracted  the  newspaper 
critics  of  the  tima^ 

His  reputation  as  critic  seems  to  have  undergone  some 
arrest  in  its  development  during  his  connection  with  Bur- 
ton's Muffftzime  in  1839-1840,  owing  as  he  would  have  had 
us  believe,  to  the  "  milk-and-water  "  policy  of  its  proprie- 
tor.   But  he  won  fresh  laurels  for  himself  while  editor 
of  Qraham's  Magazine  (1841-42),  writing  now  some  of 
the  ablest  of  his  critiques  and  earning  for  himself  the 
almoet  uniform  commendation  of  the  Philadelphia  press. 
Graham,  in  announcing  his  accession  to  his  editorial  staff, 
spoke  of  him  as  ^^  a  stem,  just,  and  impartial  critic ''  who 
held  "  a  pen  second  to  none  in  the  country  "  f  Lowell  wrote 
in  praise  of  his  critical  work  as  early  as  1842 ;  *  and  Dr. 
J.  Evans  Snodgrass,  a  Baltimore  editor  of  ability,  declared 
in  1843  that  his  book-reviews  were  "  unequalled  in  this 
country."  ^ 

As  critic  Foe  also  came  prominently  before  the  public 
in  1845  and  1846.  During  most  of  1846  he  was  either 
assistant  editor  or  editor  of  the  Broadway  Journal,  and  in 
that  capacity  wrote,  weekly,  critiques  of  the  more  import- 
ant books  appearing  at  that  time.    In  the  spring  and  sum- 

*  Broadway  Journal,  March  22,  1846  (i,  p.  183);  Vfrginia  Poe, 
xn,  p.  86. 

'See  the  lists  of  newspaper  notices  printed  in  the  Messenger  in 
1836  (n,  pp.  133  ff.,  341  ff.,  517  ff.),  aoid  see  also  the  opening  of  his 
artide  on  the  poems  of  Drake  and  HaUeck  in  the  Messenger  for 
April,  1836  {Virginia  Poe,  ym,  pp.  276 ff.)  and  his  reply  to  his 
critics  in  the  Messenger  of  July,  1836  {ibid.,  vm,  pp.  333  ff.). 

*  Saturday  Evening  Post,  February  20,  1841. 
•Woodberry,  i,  p.  345. 

■  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter,  July  29,  1843. 
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mer  of  1846  he  published  in  Oodey's  Lady*s  Booh  his 
Literati.  Of  his  reviews  in  the  Broadway  Jotitnal  some 
were  very  able;  but  in  a  number  of  his  papers  publiflbed 
there^  notably  the  articles  attaddug  Longfellow,  and  lili^e- 
wise  in  the  Literati,  he  stooped  to  personalities  of  various 
sorts  and  displayed  a  spitefulness  that  cost  him  the  esteem 
of  some  of  his  staunchest  admirers  and  earned  for  him  the 
disapproval  of  most  of  the  influential  men  of  the  time. 
Indeed,  the  unhappy  reputation  that  he  made  by  these 
papers  he  found  it  impossible  to  live  down  during  the  fefw 
remaining  years  allotted  to  him. 

After  1846  he  wrote  nothing  of  importance  as  critic 
save  his  Poetic  Principle,  itself  ct  revision  in  part  of  work 
earlier  done. 

In  the  notices  of  Poe  published  during  his  lifetime  the 
trait  in  his  criticisms  that  was  most  dwelt  on  was  his  sever* 
ity.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  on  the  Messenger  he 
had  been  taken  to  task  by  one  of  the  Eichmond  newspapers 
for  his  "  regular  cutting  and  slashing;"  •  and  he  had  been 
attacked  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  New  York  Mirror,  in 
a  satirical  squi^b  in  which  he  figured  as  ^^  Bulldog,  the 
critic."  ^  Burton  reproached  him  in  1839  for  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  critical  notices  in  the  OenUemans  Magazine} 
Dr.  Snodgrass  described  him  in  1842  as  "provoking!y 
hypercritical  at  times ;"  ®  and  in  a  notice  of  the  Broadway 
Journal  in  April,  1845,  he  reanarked  that  it  "would  be 
more  significant  to  call  this  the  Broad-axe  JoumaL"  *® 
(George  D.  Prentice  violently  attacked  the  poet  in  1843  in 

*66e  Foe's  letter  to  the  Siehmmid  CompiUr  ai  Septenolber  2,  18M| 
reprinted  in  tlie  Virginia  Poe^  vni,  pp.  xu-xr. 
''New  York  Mirror,  April  9,  1836  (zni,  pp.  824-825). 
•Woodberry,  i,  p.  241. 
•  Baltimore  Batwrday  Visiter,  April  2,  1842. 
^Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter,  April  26,  1845. 
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oonsequenoeB  of  Lifl  oontemptuous  references  to  Oarljle/^ 
And  Clark,  who  had  been  "  used  up ''  in  the  LUerati,  kept 
np  a  continual  fire  at  him  for  a  year  or  more  after  these 
papeie  began  to  appear.  In  the  Knickerbocker  of  May^ 
1846,  he  speaks  of  Foe  as  '*  The  Literary  Snob  continually 
obtruding  himself  upon  public  notice ;  to-day,  in  the  gutter, 
to-morrow  in  some  milliner's  magazine;  but  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times  magnificently  snobbish  and  dirty."  ^^ 

Lowell  suggested  in  his  sketch  in  Orahami's  that  Poe 
sometimes  mistook  ^^  his  phial  of  prussic  acid  for  his  ink- 
stand;*' ^^  and  he  rebuked  him  in  his  Fahle  for  Critics  for 
throwing  mudballs  at  Longfellow.  The  Brook  Farm  Har- 
hinger  in  1845  lamented  the  fact  that  Poe  had  taken  to  a 
sort  of  "  blackguard  warfare."  ^*  A  contributor  to  the 
Talisman  and  Odd  Fell&w^s  Magazine  in  September, 
1846,^*  dubbed  him  "the  tomahawk  man"  and  "the 
Comanche  of  literature";  and  the  Philadelphia  editor, 
Du  SoUe,  remarked  in  1847  that  "  If  Mr.  P.  had  not  been 
gifted  with  considerable  gall,  he  would  have  been  devoured 
long  ago  by  the  host  of  enemies  his  genius  has  created."  ^* 
In  H olden' s  Magazine  ior  January,  1849  (then  edited  by 
C.  F,  Briggs),  Poe  is  ridiculed  in  the  following  doggerel 
lines : 

(With  tomahawk  upraised  for  deadly  blow, 
(Behold  our  literary  Mohawk,  Poe  I 
Sworn  tyrant  he  o'er  aU  who  sin  in  verse — 
fiis  own  the  standard,  damns  he  aU  that^s  w^M'se; 
lAad  surely  not  for  this  shall  he  be  blamed — 
For  worse  then  his  deserves  that  it  be  damned! 


a 


See  the  KiMckerhocker^  October,  1843  (zxn,  p.  302). 
^lhid.y  zzvn,  p.  46L 
^QrdKam^s  Magodrine,  zzvn,  pp.  49-50. 
^  The  Harhmger,  December  6, 1845,  p.  410. 
"Vol.  I,  p.  106. 
"•  Philadelphia  SpiHt  of  the  Times,  Jaauaiy  8, 1847. 
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Who  can  so  well  detect  tlie  plagiary's  flaw! 
^'  Set  thief  to  catch  thief,"  is  an  ancient  saw: 
Who  can  so  scourge  a  fool  to  shreda  and  slivers! 
Promoted  slaves  oft  make  the  best  slave  drivers ! 
Iambic  Poe!  of  tyro  bards  the  terror — 
Ego  is  he — ^tiie  world  his  pockeb-mirrwt  ^ 

The  articles  published  shortly  after  Poe'e  death  also 
made  much  of  his  defects  as  critic.  The  trait  now  most 
stressed  was  not  his  causticity,  I  think,  but  his  disposition 
to  allow  his  prejudices  and  personal  likes  and  dislikes  to 
color  his  critical  decisions.  Among  the  first  to  make  this 
complaint  against  him  was  his  early  friend,  John  Ifeal.^® 
Griswold  declared  in  his  Memoir  that  "  his  unsupported 
assertions  and  opinions  were  so  apt  to  be  influeinced  by 
friendship  or  enmity,  by  the  desire  to  please  or  the  fear  to 
offend  .  •  •  that  they  should  be  received  in  all  cases  with 
distrust  of  their  fairness,"  ^®  an  opinion  which  was  echoed 
by  Clark  in  the  Kmckerbocher  for  October,  1850.^®  Even 
Graham  admitted  iihat  Poe's  "  outcry ''  against  Longfellow 
was  prejudiced  and  unjust.*^  A  contributor  to  the  North 
American  Review  expressed  the  opinion  that  Poe  was  in- 
tensely prejudiced  "  against  all  literature  emanating  from 
New  England."  22  Evert  A.  Ihiyckinck,  in  1850,  publicly 
lodged  the  charge  of  venality  against  Poe,  declaring  that  he 
"  was  at  the  very  centre  of  his  soul  a  literary  attorney,  and 

^''Holden's  Magazine,  m,  p.  22;  from  a  poem  entitled  ''A  Mirror 
for  Authors  "  and  dealing,  somewhat  in  the  maimer  of  the  Fable  for 
OritioM,  with  the  chief  American  poets  of  the  time.  In  two  further 
stanzas  Poe's  fondness  for  analysis  and  his  habit  of  remarketing  his 
wares,  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 

^>In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mary  Qoye-(N'ichols,  Kovember  30,  1S46,  now 
among  the  Griswold  Papers  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

"Poe's  Works,  nt,  p.  xlix. 

*•  XXXVI,  p.  372. 

*^Qrdham'8  Magazine,  February,  1864  (xuy,  p.  221). 

"Lxxxm,  p.  442  (October,  1S66). 
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pleaded  according  to  his  fee,"  ^*  Mrs,  Gove-Nichols,  also, 
in  her  novels  Mary  Lyndon,  while  apologizing  for  the  poet's 
weaknesses,  admitted  that  he  ^^  sometimes  sold  f avorahle 
opinions,  that  were  not  opinions,  but  shams ;"  ^*  and  Clark, 
in  the  Knickerbocker,  characteried  him  sneeringly  as 
a  ''jaded  hack  who  runs  a  broken  pace  for  common 
hire."  **  Others  complained  of  the  over-minuteness  of  his 
criticisms,  and  in  particular,  his  fondness  for  "verbal 
fault-finding."  2« 

Among  those  who  wrote  in  praise  of  his  work  as  a  critic 
were  Lowell^  Horace  Greeley,  and  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard. Lowell  expressed  the  opinion  in  1845  that  Foe  was 
"  at  once  the  most  discriminating,  philosophical,  and  fear- 
less critic  upon  imaginative  works  ...  in  America."  ^'^ 
Qreeley  after  hearing  his  lecture  on  the  American  poets, 
in  February,  1845,  praised  him,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Tribune,  dwelling  upon  his  candor  and  his  acuteness,  and 
pronouncing  him  a  "  critic  of  genius  and  established  repu- 
tation." 28  Stoddard  declared  in  1853  that  "  No  other 
modem,  save  Tennyson,  [was]  so  versed  in  the  philosophy 
of  criticism."  *®  And  Willis  praised  him  enthusiastically 
in  the  Mirror  in  1845  and  again  in  the  Home  Journal  at 
the  time  of  his  death.*® 

^Literary  World,  September  21^  1850. 

^Mary  Lyndon,  p.  340. 

"  Knickerbocker,  xxvoi,  p.  368. 

"See,  for  instanoe,  Griswold  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  October  9, 
1849. 

"  Oraham's  Magaafine,  xxvn,  p.  49. 

*Kew  York  Tribune,  March  1,  1845. 

^WaUonal  Magcmne,  n,  pp.  198-199. 

^Weekly  Mirror,  February  17,  1845;  Home  Journal,  October  20, 
1849. — John  H.  Daniel,  in  the  Bouthem  Literary  Messenger,  zvi,  p. 
1^,  while  condemning  his  poems  save  for  The  Raven,  wrote:  ''  As  a 
critic  we  prefer  what  remains  of  Edgar  Poe  to  anything  after 
Haditfc." 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  tradition  that  Poe  was  u^- 
lected  by  his  contemporaries  is  both  true  and  false.    That 
no  one  in  his  time  believed  him  the  genius  that  ha  is  now 
generally  reckoned  to  be  is  fairly  evident.    And  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  he  was  not  esteemed  in  his  lifetime  at 
his  true  worth  as  a  poet,  although  there  was  one  transcend- 
ent year — ^that  of  the  publication  of  The  Raven  (1845) — 
during  which  he  was  widely  praised.     But  it  is  also  plain 
that  he  early  came  to  be  favorably  known  as  editor  and 
critic;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  his  gifts  as  critic  were 
more  generally  recognized  during  his  life-time  then  they 
are  to-day.    And  as  a  writer  of  tales,  although  he  was 
slower  in  gaining  the  approval  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
seems  clear  that  he  achieved  fairly  widespread  recog- 
nition before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five.     That 
he  did  not  win  a  larger  following  among  his  contempo- 
raries is  traceable  to  various  causes,  not  the  least  among 
which  was  his  own  personal  conduct, — in  particular,  his 
weakness  for  drink  and  his  harshness  as  critic, — which, 
however  illogically,  many  Americans  of  his  time  found 
it  impossible  to  ignore  when  they  came  to  pass  judgment 
on  his  accomplishments  as  a  writer. 

KiLLm  Campbell. 


IX.— A  CONTEIBUTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

THE  BEOWULF  CODEX 

The  Old  English  ms.  volume,  Cotton  Vitellius  A  XV, 
in  which  the  unique  copy  of  Be&wvlf  is  preserved,  consists 
of  two  separate  codices  which  have  been  'bound  together 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Eobert  Cotton  to  make  the  present 
voluma  The  first,  in  two  main  hands  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  four  articles :  Flowers  from  8L  Augustine's 
Soliloquies,  translated  by  King  Alfred,  fol.  4a;  Oospel  of 
Nicodenms,  fol.  60a;  Dialogue  between  Solomon  and 
Saturn,  fol.  84b ;  and  a  fragment  of  eleven  lines  concern- 
ing martyrs,  fol.  93^b.  The  second  codex,  likewise  in  two 
hands,  but  of  considerably  earlier  date,  consists  of  five 
articles :  A  fragment  of  the  Life  of  St  Christopher,  im- 
perfect at  the  beginning,  fol.  94a;  Wonders  of  the  East, 
foL  98b;  Letter  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Aristotle,  fol. 
107a;  Beowulf,  fol.  132a;  and  Judith,  a  fragment,  fols. 
202a-2094). 

The  first  three  tracts  of  this  second  codex,  those  which 
immediately  precede  the  Beowulf  epic,  are  clearly  the 
work  of  a  single  scribe.  Furthermore,  and  what  is  of 
greater  interest,  the  script  in  which  they  are  written  is 
none  other  than  the  well-known  first-hand  of  Beowulf.  It 
has  for  some  time  been  recognized  that  Judith  and  the 
second  portion  of  Beowulf  are  written  in  the  same  hand, 
but  until  quite  recently  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  1939  lines  of  Beowulf  and  the  three 
articles  immediately  preceding  the  epic  in  the  Cottonian 
codex  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  a  single  scribe. 
Prof.  Sedgefield  is  the  first  to  note  ^  the  identity  of  the 

*  Beowulf,  2nd  ed.,  MancheBteri  1013,  p.  xiv. 
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hand  of  Alexcmdef's  Letter  and  the  first  hand  of  Beovmlf. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Si^am  is  the  first  to  point  ont^  that  this 
identity  extends  also  to  the  hand  of  both  the  St.  Christo- 
pher fragment  and  the  Wonders  of  the  East,  and  that 
certain  conclnsions  depend  upon  this  fact 

This  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  scripts  necessitates 
an  important  oorrection  in  certain  accepted  theories  re- 
garding the  two  Beowulf  scribes.  It  is  commonly  held 
with  ten  Brink  that  "  der  zweite  Schreiber  des  Be6wulf8 
hat  sich  treuer  an  seine  Vorlage  gehalten  als  der  erste," 
this  conclusion  being  principally  deduced  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  use  of  io  and  eo  in  the  two  parts  of  Beowidf  and 
in  JudUh,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  written  by 
the  second  Beowulf  scribe.  Too  much  reliance,  however, 
must  not  be  placed  on  such  argument  as  ten  Brink  in  this 
case  adduces.  A  caution  which  Skeat  once  recommended 
in  a  similar  type  of  criticism  seems  applicable  here.  The 
scribe  of  the  Lindisfarne  St.  John  'begins,  oddly  enough, 
at  chap.  XX,  verse  23,  to  write  gi  in  place  of  the  prefix  ge 
which  previously  he  had  been  consistently  using — ^a 
phenomen6n  which  in  large  measure  parallels  the  inter- 
change of  io  and  eo  in  Beowulf.  Of  this  Skeat  remarks :  ' 
"it  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  point,  as  shewing  that 
changes  of  spelling  took  place  in  the  practice  of  the  same 
scribe  at  different  times  of  his  life,*  a  hypothesis  which 
opens  out  somewhat  startling  views,  and  shews  the  danger, 
and  even  the  absurdity,  of  carrying  out  criticism,  as 
obtained  from  internal  evidence,  in  too  rigid  and  narrow 
a  manner.V    After  this  example  of  the  Lindisfarne  scribe, 

'  Jfod.  Lang,  Review,  xi,  335. 

'€k>8pel  of  St.  John,  p.  x. 

*  This  implies,  of  course,  no  interruption  in  the  scribe's  work;  but 
simply,  843  6keat  points  out,  that  his  orthography  was  in  a  transi- 
tional state. 
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who  ahall  say  that  the  second  Beowulf  scribe's  confusion 
of  to  and  eo  is  due  rather  to  his  faulty  transcription  of 
the  to  in  his  original,  as  ten  Brink  would  have  us  believe, 
than  to  an  uncertainty  in  his  own  mind  of  the  correct 
mode  of  spelling?    Of  course,  ten  Brink's  assumption  is 
well  within  the  realm  of  scribal  possibility :  the  rarity  of 
the  to-spellings  in  the  first  part  of  Beowulf  and  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  such  spellings  in  the  second  portion, 
is,  indeed,  indicative  of  some  dissimilarity  between  the  two 
scribes.     Ten  Brink,  basing  his  view  upon  the  albsence  of 
u^-spellings  from  the  850  lines  of  the  Judith  fragment, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  dissimilarity  is  one  simply 
of  scribal  accuracy,  the  second  scribe  being  a  more  accu- 
rate, or,  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say,  a  less  inaccurate, 
transcriber  than  the  first.     To  maintain  this  contention, 
however,  ten  Brink  is  compelled  to  assume  an  earlier  text 
with  uniform  to-spellings  which  served  as  the  original  of 
the  extant  copy  of  Beowulf.    The  more  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  uhspellings  as  an  orthographic  peculiarity  of 
the  second  Beowulf  scribe,  is  discarded  by  ten  Brink  in 
favor  of  his  ingenious  assumption  of  an  to-original.    And 
this,  aolely  because  Jvdiih,  with  6o-spellings  only,  and 
part  of  Beowulf,  with  bofli  eo-  and  to-spellings,  were 
vmtten  by  one  and  the  same  scribe. 

Turning  from  the  discussion  of  the  relative  accuracy  of 
the  two  Beowulf  scribes  in  the  light  of  such  a  detail  of 
internal  evidence  as  ten  Brink  has  pointed  out,  let  us 
consider  this  relative  scribal  accuracy  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence  for  the  first  time  here  presented.  We  have  now 
for  comparative  purposes  not  only  the  Judith  fragment 
bat  also  —  and  in  this  we  are  more  fortunate  than  ten 
Brink  —  the  three  texts  immediately  preceding  Beowulf. 
A  comparison  of  these  three  texts  one  with  another  and 
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each  with  the  first  1939  lines  of  Beowulf,  makes  it  clear, 
contrary  to  ten  Brink's  opinion,  that  the  care  and  accuracy 
of  the  scribe  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  deal  elabo- 
rately with  the  Beowulf  problems  that  arise  in  connection 
with  these  three  texts.  Such  a  study  would  be  a  disserta- 
tion in  itself,  and  must  be  reserved  for  another  time  and 
place.  But  the  imputation  of  inaccuracy  to  our  scribe  can 
not,  in  face  of  his  textual  evidence,  go  unchallenged. 
Attention  may  be  called,  for  example,  to  his  consistent 
spelling  mit  iy  or  myt  ty  in  one  of  his  transcriptions  (the 
Christaphorus  fragment),  while  in  another  (Alexcmder's 
Letter)  he  is  equally  consistent  in  his  use  of  the  form 
mid  ^y.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  one  place 
he  writes  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  cvman  preferably 
with  the  interpolated  w,  as  in  cwom,  fol.  112'b,  1.  8 ;  while 
elsewhere,  as  in  com,  fol.  96, 1.  5,  he  omits  the  w.  These, 
and  other  similar  details  which  will  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader  of  the  texts,  are  the  result  of  no  capricious  use 
now  and  then  of  various  forms  of  the  same  word.  The 
confinement  of  one  form  to  one  place,  and  its  variant  to 
another,  is  scarcely  favorable  to  ten  Brink's  theory. 
Details  such  as  these,  however,  need  hardly  be  discussed 
when  the  character  of  each  text  as  a  whole  is  taken  into 
consideration.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  plain  West-Saxon  of  the  Christopharus 
fragment  and  of  the  less  simple  language  of  Alexander's 
Letter  with  its  Ejentish  and  Anglian  elements,  oould  be 
the  result  of  scribal  carelessness.  If  anything,  such  dif- 
ferences between  the  texts  indicate  a  commendable  accu- 
racy of  transcription.  Is  it  scribal  f aultiness,  it  may  well 
be  asked,  which  in  the  same  hand  produces  two  tracts  each 
of  which  seems  to  independent  critics  to  have  different 
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linguistic  color?  Braun,  for  example,  locates  Alexander's 
Letter  on  the  Kentish  border  and  rejects  the  possibility  of 
an  Anglian  original.**  Knappe,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders the  immediately  preceding  piece,  the  Wonders  of 
the  East,  as  a  West-Saxon  reproduction  of  an  Anglian 
version,* 

Scribal  inaccuracy  might  have  been  expected  so  to  oblit- 
erate the  distinctive  features  of  the  two  pieces  as  to  make 
such  divergent  opinions  as  those  just  quoted  impossible. 
A  scribe  ^who  preserves  intact  the  linguistic  peculiarities 
of  three  texts  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  substitute  his 
own  dialectal  forms  for  the  spellings  before  him  in  a  fourth 
text.     Still  less  probable  will  this  appear  when  the  re- 
sultant theory  is  as  complicated  as  the  one  proposed  by 
ten  Brink.    Scribe  number  two,  he  claims,  was  more  accu- 
rate than  his  predecessor.    The  second  half  of  Beowulf  is 
therefore  a  truer  copy  tihan  the  first.    The  to-spellings  of 
the  second  portion  represent,  accordingly,  to-spellings  in 
the  original.    The  use  of  the  diphthong  to,  however,  is  no 
criterion  of  dialect  in  itself.    But  the  citation  of  a  dozen 
Kentish  forms  from  the  text  points  to  the  to  as  a  Kentish 
diphthong.    "  Erwagt  man,  dass  die  angefiihrten  Formen 
— ^mit  einer  einzigen  unerheblichen  Ausnahme — sich  alle 
nur  in  dem  zweiten  Teil  des  Beowulfs  finden,  wo  auch  die 
zahlreichen   io  statt  eo  vorkommen,   so   wird  man   der 
Annahme,  dass  die  Cottonhandschrift  auf  ein  kentisches 
Manuskript  zuriickgehe,  eine  gewisse  Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nicht  absprechen  konnen."  '^    But  it  is  probable,  ten  Brink 
hastens  to  add,  ^^  Dass  das  kentische  Manuskript  nicht  die 
unmittelbare  Vorlage  der  'Cottonhandschrift  bildete,  son- 

'  Lauilehre  d.  <m.  Version  d.  "  Ep.  AleXj"  p.  5. 
*Die  Wvnder  des  Ostena,  p.  41. 

^Beowulf:  QwiL  u,  Forsch,,  Lxn,  240.    Of.  P.  G.  Thomas,  Mod. 
Lang.  Review,  i,  207. 
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dem  dasB  letztere  zunachst  auf  einer  alteren  westsach- 
sischen  Handschrift  beruhte."  ®  And  finally,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  begins  with  the  sentence :  "  Die  Urhand- 
schrift  unseres  Beowulf s  war  aber  jedesfalls  wohl  eine 
mercische."  Mercian,  West-Saxon,  Kentish,  three  dialects 
in  all,  are  thus  summoned  to  the  aid  of  ten  Brink's  theory. 
Significant  indeed  is  the  concluding  statement :  ^^  Man 
moge  von  den  in  diesem  Kapitel  angestellten  TTntersuch- 
imgen  halten  was  man  woUe  " — ^a  sentence  which  the  pre- 
sumptuous critic  of  a  ten  Brink  eagerly  seizes  upon  and 
cites,  rather  for  seK-justification  than  for  unbecoming 
ridicule. 

Now,  to  the  theory  of  ten  Brink,  as  outlined  above,  two 
objections  may  be  raised.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  based 
upon  too  weak  a  foundation,  the  evidence  of  the  JudUh 
fragment  being  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  three  prose  tracts;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  rejects  a  simple,  common-sense  explanation  only  to  ac- 
cept a  complex  solution  which  is  by  no  means  entirely 
satisfactory.  Additional  objections,  moreover,  which  on 
no  accoimt  may  be  dismissed  as  negligible,  are  offered  by 
the  scribal  usages  in  the  text  of  Beowulf  itself.  These,  in 
part  at  least,  will  presently  be  analysed. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  analysis,  however,  it  seems 
advisable  somewhat  to  elaborate  our  objection  to  ten 
Brink's  use  of  the  Jvdith  fragment  in  his  estimation  of  the 
Beowulf  scribes.  In  the  first  place,  the  total  absence  of 
to-spellings  from  the  350  lines  of  Jvdith  is  not  necessarily 
indicative,  as  ten  Brink  claims,  of  careful  scribal  tran- 
scription. In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  in  such  an 
instance  as  this  to  assume  an  elimination  of  all  original 
to-spellings,  if  any  there  were,  by  a  scribe  to  whom  the 

•26.,  p.  241. 
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60-forms  were  the  norm.     This,  indeed,  is  precisely  the 
assumption  made  by  ten  Brink  to  account  for  the  relatively 
rare  occurrence  of  to-form's  in  the  first  portion  of  Beowulf. 
At  all  events,  it  is  no  more  reasonable  to  come  to  one  of 
these  two  conclusions,  merely  from  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ticular spelling,  than  to  another.    Taken  together  with  the 
scribal  peculiarities  of  the  second  part  of  Beowulf,  it  may 
however  be  urged,  ten  Brink's  interpretation  of  the  Judith 
spellings    is  quite   acceptable.      Indeed,   were   there  no 
further  textual  oomparison  possible,  his  theory  might  have 
remained  unchallenged.    It  so  happens,  however,  that  pre- 
cisely those  conditions  which  ten  Brink  advances  in  sup- 
port of  the  accuracy  of  the  second  Beowulf  scribe,  are 
duplicated  in  the  work  of  scribe  number  one.    The  Chris- 
tophorus  fragment,  copied,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  him 
who  transcribed  the  first  1939  lines  of  Beowulf,  is,  like 
Judith,  characterized  by  the  total  absence  of  ^(^fo^ms. 
Obviously,  then,  any  argument  in  favor  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  second  scribe  which  ten  Brink  develoi)S  from  the 
consistent  use  of  co-spellings  in  Judith,  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  derived  from  the  evidence  of  the  Christo- 
phorus  fragment  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  the  first 
scribe.    Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  ten 
Brink's  deduction  can  longer  be  accepted.     The  Judith 
evidence  alone  is  certainly  insufficient  to  establish  the 
relafive  accuracy  of  the  two  scribes. 

In  a  discussion  elsewhere  to  appear  of  the  varying  dia- 
lectal characteristics  of  our  three  texts,'  stiU  further  indi- 
cation of  the  comparative  reliability  of  the  two  scribes  will 
be  arrived  at  by  analysis  of  materials  unused  by  ten  Brink. 
If,  however,  our  evidence  be  now  limited  to  such  as  ten 
Brink  himself  might  have  used — such,  that  is,  which  the 

'Now  in  preparation  for  the  £.  £.  T.  S. 
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tert  of  Beowulf  itself  provides — ^the  conclusions  will  again 
be  favorable  to  the  contention  herein  sustained.  The  usage 
of  the  two  Beowulf  scribes  in  r^ard  to  the  ioHspellings, 
presented  below  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  tabular  form, 
was  apparently  unworthy  of  detailed  analysis  in  ten 
Brink's  opinion.  Denoting  by  A,  as  is  customary,  that 
part  of  Beowulf  which  is  preserved  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  first  scribe  (11. 1-1939),  and  by  B  the  remainder  of  the 
text,  we  find  the  number  of  times  by  actual  count  that  an 
60-  or  an  to-6pelling  occurs  in  either  division  is  as  follows : 


So 

So  Total  eo 

lo 

lo  Total  io 

A 

479 

329          SOS 

5 

6            11 

B 

247 

249          496 

88 

27          115 

Three  of  these  totals  differ  from  those  given  by  P.  G. 
Thomas,^®  but,  owing  to  his  failure  to  indicate  on  what 
text  he  based  his  count,  the  discrepancies  can  not  be  here 
accounted  for.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  examination  is 
concerned  solely  with  the  usages  of  the  scribes  themselves, 
as  shown  by  their  own  handwriting,  our  count  is  made 
from  the  Autotypes  of  Zupitza,  and  designedly  avoids  the 
emendations  of  various  editors. 

From  this  table  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The 
most  apparent  fact  is  the  well-known  infrequency  of  the 
to-forms  in  A,  and  their  relatively  extensive  use  in  B.  Of 
this  there  can  be,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  doubt;  nor 
does  this  in  any  material  degree  affect  the  bearing  of  the 
figures  on  our  argument.  What  we  would  demonstrate  is 
not  that  A  and  B  show  no  characteristic  differences,  but 

*Jfo(f.  La/ng,  Review,  i,  203:  ''.  .  .  up  to  the  point  where  the 

first  hand  ceases  to  appear  .  .  .  there  are  but  11  examples  of  lb  as 

against  786  of  6o.    From  iAds  point  to  the  end  .  .  .  there  are  117 

examples  of  fo  as  against  4S2  of  eo.    The  total  number  of  do  forms 

in  Beowulf  is  thus  1268,  of  lo  128/'  Prof.  EJaeber  tells  me  his  count 
lallies  with  that  in  the  above  table. 
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that  these  differences,  in  view  of  the  figures  given,  cannot 
be  used  in  support  of  ten  Brink's  contention.  The  eleven 
instances  of  to-forms  in  A  are  the  following:  ^^  scionon, 
303;  hio,  465,  623;  gewiofu,  697;  tvundorstorui,  996; 
frio^wcRre,  1096;  hiora,  1166;  giogoff,  1190;  iogo^e, 
1674;  niowan,  1789;  hio,  1929.  In  an  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  these  eleven  words,  ten  Brink 
dismisses  ^*  the  to-spelling  of  giogoG  as  "  diakritisches 
Zeichen  nach  einem  Palatal  nnd  vor  o ; ''  and  maintains 
that  frio^wctre  "  heweisst  natiirlich  nichts,  da  hier  i  und 
nicht  e  zu  Grunde  liegt."  ^*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
spelling  geogo^  occurs  six  times  in  A  and  once  (2612)  in 
B;  and  as  various  forms  of  freo^u  are  written  with  eo 
three  times  in  A  (188,  622, 1707)  and  twice  (1942,  2969) 
in  B ;  it  is  apparent  that  for  our  present  purpose  the  words 
must  be  taken  precisely  as  they  come,  with  the  scribes 
alone  responsible  for  their  spellings.  Eleven,  then,  is  the 
number  of  times  the  first  scribe  must  be  held  acoountable 
for  tb-forms,  whether  he  copied  them  accurately  from  his 
original,  whether  lapsing  occasionally  into  his  accustomed 
manner  he  carelessly  inserted  them,  or  whether  his  ortho- 
graphy is  due  to  a  combination  of  these  two  possibilities. 
To  no  one  cause  can  definitely  be  attributed  either  these 
eleven  lo-f orms  in  A  or  the  himdred-and-fifteen  in  B.  It 
is  only  by  corroborative  evidence  that  a  prejudice  can  be 
established  in  favor  of  one  cause  or  another.  If,  as  ten 
Brink  would  have  us  believe,  the  scribe  of  B  can  be  shown 

*^  Line  references,  throiighoixt  this  discussion,  are  given  as  in  Cook's 
Oenoordanoe  to  Beowulf. 

^BeoumlU  Unterauchungen,  p.  23S,  note  1. 

^'SieTers,  likewise,  {Zschr.  f,  Deut8ohe  ThU.,  xxi,  968)  refers 
gewiofu, — **  bei  dem  ersten  Schreiber,  der  to  nur  als  u-umlaut  yon  i, 
nicbt  anch  von  e  kennt ", — ^to  geunf.  Here,  however,  as  shown  by  the 
presenoe  of  geoge^  and  fredpu,  the  question  is  one^  not  of  phonology^ 
Init  timply  of  scribal  usage. 
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on  other  grounds  to  be  more  reliable  than  his  predecessor, 
then  the  presumption  that  the  to-f  orms  are  not  "  vom 
zweiten  Schreiber  in  den  Text  eingefiihrt"  may  reason- 
ably be  made. 

Such  proof,  however,  is  not  forthcoming.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  seems  all  to  point  the  other  way.  The  proportion 
of  eo-forms,  for  instance,  in  both  A  and  B  is  against  ten 
Brink's  contention.  In  A,  there  are  1939  lines,  containing 
808  eo-forms, — something  less  than  42  per  cent  The 
proportion  of  eo-forms  in  the  1243  lines  of  B  is  practically 
the  same, — ^a  little  over  89  per  cent.  This  being  the  case, 
does  it  not  seem  less  sound  to  credit  B  with  fidelity  to  an 
original  in  which  to-^orms  were  the  norm  than  to  attribute 
the  to-spellings,  in  large  part  at  least,  to  the  scribe's  own 
orthographic  idiosyncrasy  ?  That  this  characteristic  should 
disappear  in  Judith,  is  no  insuperable  difficulty.  The 
absence  of  io-forms  from  this  fragment  may,  as  already 
pointed  out^  indicate  either  extremely  careless  reduction 
of  all  spellings  to  the  scribal  norm,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  due  to  exactitude  of  transcription  of  an  unusual 
order.  The  latter  may  quite  possibly  be  the  case.  In 
Beowulf,  it  might  be  suggested,  the  second  scribe  was 
merely  finishing  up  another  man's  work,  and  may  well 
have  been  careless  about  it ;  while  in  Judith,  a  poem  to  be 
entirely  transcribed  by  him,  he  may  equally  well  have 
determined  to  proceed  with  all  the  care  that  good  crafts- 
manship demands.^^ 

^^In  Mod,  Lang,  Notes,  t,  44,  Davidson  tries  to  establish  the  in- 
accuTtacy  of  the  scribe  in  both  Beowulf  (B  and  Judith.  His  argument 
in  opposition  to  ten  Brink,  based,  as  it  is,  on  the  scribe's  use  of  p 
and  C,  is  by  no  means  so  cogent  as  the  analysis  of  the  eo-  and  «o- 
forms,  but  is  given  here  as  of  supplementary  value.  The  second 
scribe,  he  claims,  is  inaccurate  not  only  in  bis  insertion  of  to-forma 
into  Beoumlf  B,  but  also  in  his  reduction  of  nearly  every  >  to  6.  The 
word  sippan,  for  instance,  variously  spelt  in  A,  occurs  18  times  in 
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Less  speculative  deductions  than  this^  however,  may  be 
made  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  last  1243  lines  of 
BeowuLf.  If,  with  ten  Brink,  we  choose  not  to  question 
the  jaccuracy  of  the  second  scribe,  and  if,  likewise  with  him, 
we  postulate  an  original  manuscript  characterized  by 
{(^spellings,  how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  numerous 
instances  in  B  where  eo-  and  to-forms  of  the  same  word 
occur  side  by  side,  with  the  former  spellings  not  only 
oftein  predominant  but  in  some  cases  used  exclusively? 
Assuredly  it  is  not  to  scribal  accuracy  that  so  uncertain  a 
usage  may  be  attributed.  The  transcriber  who  writes 
three  to-  and  fifteen  eo-spellings  of  the  common  word 
heorh,  in  copying  a  manuscript  in  which  the  to-f  orm  was 
used,  has  little  claim  to  be  recognized  as  accurate.  Through- 
out his  text,  as  the  following  table  will  show,  our  scribe  is 
guilty  of  just  such  uncertainties  of  spelling  as  are  seen  in 
the  case  of  beorh.     For  purposes  of  condensation,  com- 

B,  where  it  is  invariably  written  sj/tSISan.  Furthermore,  says  David- 
Bon,  "An  examination  of  Cook's  edition  of  '  Judith/  .  .  .  flails  to 
reveal  a  single  >  and  but  one  medial — 6))re  100 — in  the  350  lines." 
**  That  this  evident  levelling  of  )>  and  t5  to  C  in  B  is  the  work  of  the 
scribe  and  not  due  to  original  differences  in  the  text  is  .  .  .  reason- 
ably certain.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  use  of  medial  and  final  )>  in  B  is  so 
infrequent  and  of  such  a  naJture  that  it  impresses  one  as  an  oversight 
in  the  copying  of  a  manuscript  in  wihich  >  was  present." 

Jn  Quellen  und  Forachungen,  Lxxi,  103,  this  usage  of  C  is  noted  by 
T.  G.  Foster,  who  unhesitatingly  accepts  ten  Brink's  theory;  but  the 
accuracy  of  the  second  scribe  is  rendered  questionable  by  the  "re- 
markaUe "  "  mixture  of  forms "  which  Foster  himself  cites  from 
Judith, 

Before  ten  Brink  had  advanced  his  theory,  Homburg  had  said  of 
the  second  scribe  {Arohiv  /.  n.  Bprachen,  Lxxn,  384) :  **  EigentUm- 
lioh  ist  demselben  die  ziemlich  konsequente  Setzung  des  io  f  Ur  eo  und 
i6  fOr  e6;  eigentiimlich  ist  ihm  ferner  die  Form  telge  ftir  talige  v. 
2068,  madelade  [\MS.  ma|>elade]  v.  2426,  morna  v.  2461,  siez  v.  2905, 
u.  8.  w.  Wir  sehen  aus  diesen  Bemerkungen  dass  sich  der  zweite 
Abschreiber  mit  einer  gewissen  Selbd&idigkelt  bewegt.  Daraus  folgt, 
dass  er  Verfasser  etlicher  Abschnitte  im  Gedichte  sein  Xrann." 
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pounds  are  indicated  in  our  table  by  a  dash  either  before 
or  after  the  part  of  the  word  under  consideration;  and^ 
where  the  citations  would  be  too  numerous,  only  the  num- 
ber of  occurrences  is  recorded. 


eo-formA  in  B 

Line    1 

Dotal 

«o-forms  in  fi 

Line 

Total 

beorg(e) (es) 

3164 

15 

biorges 

3066 

3 

2529 

biorgas 

2272 

2546 

2559 

« 

2842 

3143 

2304 

1 

2322 

2524 

2580 

2755 

beorh 

2241 
2299 
3097 

biorh 

2807 

• 

-beorh 

2213 

Btowulf  (e)  (es) 

2510 
2207 
1971 

3 

Blowiilf  (e)  (es) 

14 

Ecg>teweB 

5 

Ecg>io(w)e8 

2 

Eofores 

2486 

1 

iofore 

2992 
2997 

2 

eom 

2527 

1 

eorl 

16  X 

23 

eorl- 

7  X 

eorJ>- 

20  X 

20 

eow(ic)  (etc) 

7  X 

7 

fSond- 

4  X 

4 

flonda 

2671 

1 

fdores  (um) 

2  X 

22 

feorh- 

19  X 

•feore 

2664 

frfond- 

2393 
2377 
2069 

3 

freo^u- 

1942 
2959 

2 

frioJ)u- 

2282 

1 

-beodan 

3110 

1 

blodan 

OftOA 

1 

-Code  (on) 

8  X 

8 

-lode 

2200 

1 

•heold 

16  X 

16 

hlold 

1954 

1 

geogoJ> 

2512 

2 

giogutSe 

2113 

2 

geogo>- 

2664 

giogoCe 

2426 

ffiomoT 

2100 
2419 
2632 

8 

glomor 

3150 

4 
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gComor- 
•gtemor 

geond 
geond- 

gteng 


geong 

heoro- 
•dSor 

l«od- 

Ifiof- 
-IMe 

menigeo 

B€Oft(i) 


3  X 
2239 
2950 

3  X 

8017 
3087 
2019 
2756 
3125 

10  X 


2720 


2107 
2183 
3160 

36  X 

16  X 
2863 

2143 

2074 


g^omor- 
-gfomor 


Ongeii)>6o(w)  (ea) 
itoc 


8w6oBa 


6w6o- 

>6od    (etc) 
•)>6ode 

>Sodeii  (etc) 
beom   (etc) 


bfiore 

dfiop 

dtere 


3  X 

2254 

2740 
2004 

2472 

2058 
3001 
2922 

7  X 
2204 
2922 

17  X 

2121 
2148 
2220 
2260 
2433 

2041 

2549 

2236 
2254 


10 


36 
17 

1 
1 


3 
3 


0 


17 
5 


1 
1 
2 


giond- 


glong 


giong 

hlo 

hiora 

hioro- 


dlor 
-dior 


2267 

2408 

2894 

2771 

1 

2214 

3 

2409 

2716 

2446 

1 

8  X 

8 

2599 

1 

2368 

3 

2539 

2781 

2090 

2 

3111 

nl08(i)a]i 


nlosa)) 

Ongen)>Io(w)e8 

-Blocne 
-sTocum 

Swlo- 


)>Iod 
Mod- 

>Ioden 

biom 
biorna 


2366 
2388 
2671 
3045 
2486 

5  X 

2787 
2754 

2383 
2495 


2219 
2579 

3  X 

2559 
2404 


Mor- 

dlope 

diore 


2635 
3069 
1949 


5 
2 


3 
2 


1 
1 
1 
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-drfiorigne 

2720 

1 

-driore 

2693 

1 

>Bweord- 

19  X 

19 

geofum 
-geofa 

1958 
2900 

2 

giofan  (inf.) 

2972 

1 

b6o 

3  X 

3 

8lO 

10  X 

16 

Mo 

2298 

1 

pTlo 

2174 

1 

The  capricious  usage  shown  by  our  table  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  variation  between  eo-  and  to-forms.  The 
scribe's  accuracy  is  such,  for  example,  that  after  writing 
mergen  twice  (2103,  2124)  he  can  vary  his  forms  at  will 
as  follows:  moma,  2450;  margne,  2484;  morgeniongne, 
2894;  mergenne^  2939;  morgenceald,  3022.  Similarly,  to 
give  but  one  more  out  of  many  possible  examples,  and  to 
cite  a  word  certainly  familiar  to  any  scribe,  fneaht(e)  (on), 
occurring  fifteen  times  in  B,  is  six  times  spelt  m{hte(on). 
Few  instances  indeed  can  be  noted  in  B  where  scribal 
accuracy  is  manifested  by  a  consistent  use  of  one  spelling. 
Of  to-forms  occurring  exclusively  and  more  than  once  in 
B,  only  the  words  hlo  (8  times),  bio(^)  (2063,  2747), 
and  Hior(o)te  (1990,  2099)  may  be  found." 

In  exoneration  of  the  scribe  whose  accuracy  is  here 
called  in  question,  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  cita- 
tions just  given  are  at  widely  separated  intervals  in  the 
text,  and  that  no  scribe,  however  careful,  can  in  such 
instances  be  expected  to  spell  with  a  modern  uniformity. 
Such  an  expectation,  admittedly,  could  be  evidence  only 
of  unfamiliarity  with  manuscripts  and  their  orthographic 
irregularities.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  a  scribe  who,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is 
credited  with  faithful  transcription  of  an  original  char- 
acterized by  to-forms,  should  give  greater  evidence  of 
accuracy  than  can  be  deduced  from  the  above  table.    At 

^  Consiatent  use  of  to-speUings  is  indicative  of  accuracy  only  wben 
the  Bcribe'B  original  is  assumed,  as  by  ten  Brink,  to  be  one  in  which 
to-forniB  predomipate. 
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the  very  leaat,  it  would  seem  fair  to  demand^  so  careful  a 
scribe  as  ten  Brink  presents  for  our  consideration  should 
be  consistent  in  his  usage  within  the  individual  lines.  If^ 
in  copying  a  tesrt  with  to-spellings,  he  carefully  preserve 
one  correct  form,  certainly  his  reliability  is  not  established 
by  his  failure  in  the  selfsame  line  of  verse  to  preserve 
another  similarly  correct  form.  Verse  2258,  for  in- 
stance,— geswylce  seo  herepad  sio  set  hilde  gebad, — is  but 
one  out  of  thirty  examples  in  B  ^®  of  both  io-  and  60-forms 
within  a  single  line.  Furthermore,  the  instances  where 
i<h  and  eo-£orms  occur  so  closely  as  in  two  consecutive  lines 
of  B,  is  no  less  than  forty-seven — ^a  singularly  large  num- 
ber for  a  scribe  whose  preservation  of  original  io-spellings 
is  alleged  as  his  chief  characteristic. 

If  yet  further  evidence  be  required,  the  capricious  in- 
terchange of  io  and  eo  in  the  spelling  of  proper  nouns  in 
B  may  be  cited.  The  first  occurrence  of  the  hero's  name 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  second  scribe  is  at  line  1971, 
where  it  is  spelled  Beowulf es,  A  few  lines  further  on, 
on  the  verso  of  the  same  folio,  the  spelling  Biovmlf  occurs 
twice,  lines  1987  and  1999.  These  are  followed,  line 
2194r,  by  another  io-form,  Biowvlfes;  and  this,  at  so  short 
aa  interval  as  thirteen  lines,  by  the  60-form,  Beowulf e 
(2207).  The  four  subsequent  spellings  of  the  name  (U. 
2324,  2359,  2381,  2425)  are  all  written  with  io;  then,  at 
line  2510,  comes  the  other  form,  Beowulf,  after  which  the 
to-spelling  is  used,  seven  times,  to  the  end.  The  same 
tincertainty  as  to  form  is  shown  by  the  scribe  in  his 
spelling  of  other  proper  nouns.  The  following  three  ex- 
amples, given  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  text, 
sufficiently  illustrate  this. 

"Cf.  11.  1946,  1987,  2018,  2127,  2174,  2219,  2336,  2367,  2408, 
2425,  2486,  2559,  2599,  2663,  2681,  2693,  2710,  2842,  2883,  2892, 
2913,  2931,  2951,  2961,  2972,  2999,  3142,  3160,  3169, 
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1990  BcgtSioes  1968  Ongen)>eoe8  2383  Swiorioe 

2177  E(^T$eowe8       2387  OngentSioes  2472  Sweona 

2367  B^Ceowes        2475  OngentSeowes  2495  Swiorioe 

2398  E^iowes        2486  Ongen)>eow  2922  Sweol>eode 

2425  BcgCeowes        2924  OngentSio  2958  Sweona 

2587  EcgtSeowes       2951  Ongeii|>io  3001  SweoniC 

2961  Ongent5iow 

2986  OngenCio 

Tims,  from  the  evidence  of  the  text  itself,  it  is  seen  that 
a  careful  transcription  of  an  original  manuscript  char- 
acterized by  to-spellings  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
second  Beowulf  scribe.  If,  indeed,  such  an  original  lay 
before  him,  the  scribe's  text  is  inaccurately  copied.  If, 
however,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  prototype  of 
our  Be&wulf  text  was  not  one  in  which  itHjpellings  were 
predominant,  then  to  the  second  scribe's  orthographic  pre- 
judices must  the  lo-forms  in  B  be  referrcfd. 

In  one  point,  however,  ten  Brink's  position  is  undeni- 
a;bly  correct,  and  that  point  is  that  Cotton,  Vitellius  A  XV, 
is  not  the  original  Beowulf  text,  but  a  transcription  of  an 
earlier  copy.  This  is  shown,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  tiie 
dissimilarity  of  the  four  pieces  in  the  hand  of  the  first 
Beowulf  scribe.  Obviously,  when  two  texts  such  aa  the 
St,  Christopher  fragment  and  Alexamder's  Letter  are 
markedly  different  in  linguistic  features,  and  are  written 
by  a  single  scribe,  that  scribe  is  not  composing  but  simply 
copying.  And  the  improbability  of  the  scribe's  having 
copied  out  three  pieces  and  then  having  proceeded  to  write 
an  epic  of  his  own,  is  so  great  as  to  be  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration.  That  there  existed  an  earlier  copy  of 
Beowulf  than  that  in  the  Cotton  manuscript,  may,  tiiere- 
fore,  be  unhesitatingly  accepted. 

That  this  copy,  however,  was  one  in  which  io-spellings 
were  consistently  used,  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  In 
fact,  according  to  MoUer,^''  ten  Brink's  position  in  regard 

^'^EngUiche  Studien,  xnx,  314.    Of.  T.  G.  Foster,  QueUm  und  Far- 
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to  this  point  is  entirely  wrong.  From  an  analysis  of  the 
use  of  o  and  a  before  nasals,  supplemented  by  other  lin- 
guistic considerations,  MoUer  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  lines  1945-3183  of  Beawvlf  are  quite  independent  in 
origin  from  the  preceding  verses.  This  conclusion,  owing 
to  the  type  of  data  on  which  it  is  founded,  can  not  be 
accepted  and  made  use  of  without  a  certain  d^ree  of 
caution;  nor  can  that  particular  point  of  the  epic  where, 
according  to  MoUer,  a  junction  of  parts  has  apparently 
been  effected,  be  definitely  located  at  a  specific  verse. 
Holler's  criticism  of  ten  Brink,  sicklied  o'er,  as  it  is,  with 
a  determined  but  unconvincing  attempt  to  establish  the 
originally  strophic  form  of  the  Beowulf  epic,  is  valuable, 
not  80  much  for  its  advocacy  of  the  Strophentheorie,  as 
for  the  support  it  gives  to  ten  Brink's  hypothesis  that 
Beowulf  is  a  Oesammtredaction  made  from  two  distinct 
versions  of  the  Beowulf  story.  Accepting  this  part  of  the 
theory,  MoUer  challenges  ten  Brink's  conclusions,  and 
pronounces  the  assumption  of  a  Kentish  redaction  of 
Beovndf  to  be  as  unnecessary  as  failure  to  attribute  the 
io-forms  to  the  second  scribe  is  unreasonable.  The  arbi- 
trariness with  which  division  of  the  epic  is  necessarily 
made  in  an  investigation  of  tihis  kind,  together  with  the 
limitations  inherent  in  the  method,  lessen  to  some  extent 
the  significance  of  the  conclusions.  The  results  of  Moller's 
analysis  are  none  the  less  of  value ;  and,  if  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth,  are  of  no  little  interest  in  the  controversy 
as  to  the  relative  reliability  of  the  scribes  of  Beowulf. 
The  lines  1946-3183,  set  apart  by  MoUer  as  of  independent 
origin,  are,  it  wiU  be  observed,  curiously  coincident  with 
the  transcription  made  by  the  second  scribe.    Five  lines 

whungen,  T.yxT,  51  ff.  Foster's  dismissal  of  MSUer's  conclusion  on 
the  ground  of  ''  unsettled  orthography  "  is  an  unwarrantable  evasion 
of  the  argument. 
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only  from  the  preceding  portion  of  the  poem  are  in  his 
hand.  The  practical  identity,  fortoitons  no  doubt,  of 
Beowvlf  B  and  Moller's  final  independent  section,  haa  its 
own  significance, — ^particularly  when  considered  in  con- 
junction with  his  theory  as  to  the  component  parts  of  the 
epic.  When  these  were  put  together,  Holler's  evidence 
would  seem  to  show,  to  form  the  OesamnUredactum, — the 
basis,  apparently,  of  the  surviving  text, — ^the  character- 
istics of  the  originally  independent  parts  were  largely 
preserved.  Thus,  from  line  1943  to  the  end,  certain  pecu- 
liarities, such  as  the  frequently  occurring  to-diphthong, 
mark  the  text.  From  this  fact,  however,  if  Holler's  ccm- 
elusions  have  any  weight,  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
anything  at  all  concerning  the  precedijig  lines  of  the  poem. 
Neither  the  character  of  the  original  text  of  lines  1-1944 
nor  the  nature  of  the  first  Beowulf  scribe's  transcription 
can  be  judged  in  the  light  of  data  found  in  the  second 
portion.  Ten  Brink's  assumption,  accordingly,  of  an 
V)-original  unfaithfully  copied  by  the  first  scribe,  is,  for 
this  further  reason,  seen  to  be  untenable.  For  the  second 
scribe,  and  for  him  only,  an  to-original  might  with  some 
justification  be  predicated.  Holler's  deductions,  however, 
eliminate  any  resultant  estimation  of  the  characteristics 
of  scribe  number  one. 

Furthermore,  that  the  original  of  our  sole  remaining 
copy  of  Beowvlf  was,  as  ten  Brink  claims,  but  one  of 
several  earlier  copies  in  various  dialects,  seems  again,  in 
the  light  of  Holler's  examination,  a  needless  hypothesis.^^ 
Holler,  dating  both  tiiie  Oescunrndredtiction  and  4&e  two 
versions  from  which  it  was  made,  in  the  tenth  century, 
practically  eliminates  the  possibility  that  still  other  later 

^  This  statement,  of  oourae,  is  not  intended  to  rule  out  an  An^ta 
copy. 
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copies  served  as  originals  from  which  the  two  Beowulf 
scribes  made  their  transcription.  Ten  Brink's  assumption 
of  more  than  one  such  original  was,  moreover,  necessitated 
by  his  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  second  scribe.  From 
the  evidence  already  presented,  that  to  the  scribe  himself 
rather  than  to  a  hypothetical  original  must  be  attributed 
those  characteristics  of  Beowulf  B  which  led  ten  Brink 
into  his  complicated  theory,  it  is  clear  that  postulation  of 
a  Kentish  J?e(>M;iJ/-version  is  no  longer  satisfactory.  This, 
from  the  preceding  argument;  this,  too,  from  MoUer's 
investigation.  The  two  conclusions  corroborate  each  other. 
Between  the  Oesammtredaction,  then,  and  the  version  in 
MS.  Cotton  Vitellius  A  XV,  there  is  no  ground  to  assume 
any  intermediate  copies. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  pages,  we 
can  come  to  but  one  conclusion.  The  scribe  of  A  gives 
conclusive  textual  proof  of  his  accuracy.  The  second 
scribe,  on  more  than  one  ground,  gives  equally  certain 
proof  of  his  unreliability.  The  evidence  of  scribal  accu- 
racgr  drawn  from  Judith  is  counteracted  by  the  opposing 
evidence  of  the  Christophorus  fragment.  In  the  place  of 
an  hypothesis  so  complex  as  to  compel  immediate  skepti- 
cism, can  be  substituted  a  simple,  straight-forward,  com- 
mon-sense explanation.  In  view  of  all  these  points,  that 
judgment  which  ten  Brink  passed  upon  the  first  1939 
lines  of  Beowulf  must  necessarily  be  abandoned ;  and,  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  ancient  epic,  that  part  which  is 
written  in  the  hand  of  the  initial  scribe  must  indeed  be 
considered  the  more  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original 
copy. 

Stanley  I.  Kypins. 


X.— OHAUCER'S  TALE  OP  IRELAND 

There  seem  many  strong  reasons  for  deeming  the  un- 
happy love-story  in  Chaucer's  Anelida  and  Ardte  the  in- 
vention of  the  poet's  own  day  and  hour.  Unlike  its 
seventy-line  prelude  of  Theseus  and  Ipolita  and  desolate 
Thebes,  which  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  blending  of  Statius 
and  Boccaccio — lanticipating  the  riper  treatment  of  the 
same  theme  in  the  beginning  of  The  Knighfs  Tale — ^tihe 
story  owes  nothing  to  any  known  source.  Indeed  Chaucer 
implicitly  disclaims  any  origineds  of  his  narrative,  even 
when  explicitly  professing  them,  for,  "  when  speaking  of 
his  finding  an  old  story  in  Latin,  he  is  actually  translat- 
ing from  an  Italian  poem  which  treats  of  a  etory  not  found 
in  Latin,"  ^  and  his  solemn  appeal  to  the  misty  authority 
of  that  nominis  vmbra,  "  Corinne,'*  of  whom  more  anon, 
seems  devised  to  blur  the  credulous  reader's  vision.  More- 
over, he  runs  directly  counter  to  a  dominant  motive  of  the 
Teseide,  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  that  paragon  among 
lovers,  the  Theban  Arcite,  by  making  him,  in  this  little 
poem,  the  weakest  of  philanderers.  For  that  violent  re- 
versal of  character^  there  must  have  been  indeed  some 
stror^  provocation  from  without,  but  certainly  not  from 
any  books  that  we  know.  The  precedent,  too,  of  Tlie  Com- 
plaint  of  Mars  suggests  strongly  some  contemporary  court- 
scandal,  cloaked  in  the  protecting  garb  of  the  antique. 
Our  poem  rises  far  above  the  conventional  "  complaint " 
in  its  leitmotif — a  distinctive  situation,  concrete  and  per- 


^Gkeat,  Complete  Works  of  Chaucer,  i,  530. 

'Lydgate  doubtless  felt  deeply  the  en^barrassment  of  the  doable 
identity  of  thUs  Ohauoeriaa  figure,  when,  in  his  Complaint  of  the 
Black  Knight,  99S,  379,  he  cites  Arcite  both  among  true  imij^ts  and 
false. 
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Bonal;  unfolded  with  an  abiding  sense  of  reality  and  in  the 
glow  of  a  righteous  indignation. 

Others  have  felt  strongly  the  force  of  arguments  so  im- 
mediately obvious.  To  Boot  ®  "  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Chaucer  may  have  intended  to  celebrate  some  love  story 
of  the  Engllish  court,  and  that,  being  busy  with  the  Teseide, 
he  chose  to  shadow  forth  his  real  personages  under  names 
borrowed  from  Ihe  court  of  Theseus,  inventing  the  name 
'  Corinne  ^  to  increase  the  obscurity  of  his  allegory.'^  To 
Bilderbeck,*  "  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  story  is  dove- 
tailed into  the  Theseus  legend,  Chaucer's  mystification  as 
to  a  Latin  original,  from  which  he  professes  to  have  de- 
rived his  story,  and  the  tone  of  sarcasm  which  seems  to 
characterize  certain  passages  in  the  poem  afford  ground  for 
the  suspicion  that  the  wofk  may  have  had  some  references 
to  recent  incidents  in  real  life."  So  far,  so  good  I  But 
when  Bilderbeck  finds  the  poem's  motive  in  the  notorious 
infidelity  of  Eobert  de  Vere  to  his  wife,  Philippa  de  Coucy, 
we  are  unconvinced,  not  so  much  because  (as  Tatlock^ 
objects)  Chaucer's  indebtedness  to  iihe  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
the  date  of  the  nobleman's  liaison  with  Launcecrone,  1387, 
are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  acceptance,  but  because 
there  are  no  strong  grounds  for  finding  our  key  to  the  prob- 
lem here  rather  than  in  any  other  court  intrigue  of  the 
time.  The  final  identification  of  Chaucer's  story  with  any 
contemporary  example  of  man's  inhumanity  to  woman 
must  be  an  irresistible  conclusion,  not  an  irresponsible  con- 
jecture. 

Now,  what  is  the  disguised  purpose  of  Chaucer  f  Like 
Shakspere's  John  of  Gaunt,  he  delighted  to  play  nicely  with 

'  Poetry  of  Ohauoer,  p.  68.    Ten  Brink,  too,  assumes  '^  some  drama 
in  real  life"  {Eng.  Lit,,  n,  190). 
*  Note§  and  Queries,  1896,  i,  301. 
'  Developfnent  and  Chronology  of  Chaucer^g  Works,  pp.  83  f . 
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names,  with  "  Mauny  "  ("  wicked  nest ''),  with  "  Vache  " 
("beste"),  with  "Lancaster  of  Eichmond'*  ("long 
castle  on  a  rich  hill'^).  Is  there  doable  meaning  in  the 
names  of  onr  poem — ^in  "t!he  Queen  of  Ermony/'  in  "  Ane- 
lida,"  in  "  Arcite  "  ?  Could  these,  by  any  chance,  apply 
to  men  and  women  whom  Chaucer  knew  ?  What  English 
signifioance  can  lie  in  "  Ermony,"  the  romance-name  of 
Armenia,  which,  by  the  way,  seems  sadly  out  of  place  in 
this  ostensibly  Theban  galley?  •  Let  ua  mark  that  "  Er- 
mony ''  (or  "  Ermonia  ")  is  not  only  "  Armenia,"  but  a 
variant  of  "Ormonde,"  the  title  of  l!he  great  Irish  house  of 
Butler.  In  1827  yoimg  James  le  Botiller,  whose  family 
had  been  established  in  Ireland  under  Henry  II,  in  the 
person  of  Theobald  Walter,  lihe  King's  butler  or  cup- 
bearer, married  King  Edward  Ill's  cousin,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  High  Constable  of  England,  and  received,  in  tiie 
succeeding  year,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ormonde  with  a  grant 
of  the  liberties  and  other  royal  privileges  in  Tipperary  in- 
cluding the  rights  of  a  palatine  in  that  country.  As  Gil- 
bert says,''  "  The  name  of  ^  Ermon,^  ^  Ormon,'  *  Ormonde ' 
or  ^  Ormounde,'  intended  to  represent  the  Gaelic  TJr- 
Mhumhain  or  Eastern  Munster,  was  applied  to  lands  in 
the  north  of  Tipperary."  "Comes  Ermonie  (Ormonie)'* 
is  the  official  title  of  the  Ormonde  earls  in  the  chronides 
and  documents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  Annals  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,®  record 

"Koeppel  is  naturally  surprised  at  the  inclusion  of  a  ''Queen  of 
Ermony"  among  the  "noble  folk"  of  Thebes;  and  suggests  {Sng- 
liache  Studien,  xx,  157)  the  unhappy  emendation,  ''Emony/' 
Haemonia  or  Thessaly. 

'  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  1865,  p.  16». 

•  Ohartularies  «/  St  Mary's  Ahhey  {Rolls  Ser,),  edited  by  Gilbert, 
II,  285. 
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under  1382:  ^'Domiiius  Jacobiu  le  Botiller,  Cames  Er- 
monie,  miles  strenuus  et  egregiuB  in  annia^  quern  nunquam 
hoBtis  iricit,  die  Sancti  Luce  Eyangeliste  (Oct  18,  1382) 
in  castro  suo  de  Oroktoffe  multis  dolentibus  obiit."  In  the 
Patent  and  Olose  Blolls  of  Ireland  of  the  time  of  the  Ed- 
wards, Richard  and  Heniies,^  the  abbreviation  of  the 
Latin  title  occurs  no  less  than  one  hundred  times,  forty 
times  as  ^'Oom'  Ermon'/'  sixty  times  as  '^Oom'  Or- 
monV  Boyal  grants  to  lihe  family  employ  the  '^Er- 
monie ''  form  of  the  name.^^  The  lihird  Earl,  who  is  the 
chief  subject  of  our  story,  repeatedly  endorses  petitions  as 
^^  Comes  Ermonie,  Justiciarius  Hibemie."  ^^  It  seems  in 
every  way  fitting  then  that  the  Countess  of  Ormonde  or 
Ermou  (^^Comtissa  Ermonie '^^^  should  be  romanticized 
as  "  the  Queue  of  Ermony  " — ^particularly  when  we  re- 
member the  royal  blood  and  the  royal  privileges  of  this 
race  of  viceroys,^'  wbose  name  in  certain  pa^s  of  Ireland 

'Rotuhrum  Paientium  et  Olauaorum  OanceUariae  Hibemiae 
Oalendarium,  182S. 

^6ee  Carte'8  citation  (Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Introdnction, 
I,  hdz,  Izziy)  of  a  grant  of  8  Ridiard  II  to  "  J<ames  le  BotiUer, 
Earl  of  Ermon/'  and  one  of  S  Henry  IV  "  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Ermon."  The  English  Patent  Rolls  employ  not  infrequently 
the  "  Ermon  "  form  (see  particularly  1377-1381). 

'^See  King's  Council  in  Ireland,  16  Richard  I  J  {Botta  8er.), 
edited  by  Oraves,  pp.  40,  45,  49,  224. 

**  It  is  of  interest  that  the  Digby  MS.  of  Anelida  and  Arcite  uses 
this  same  Latin  form,  '^  Explicit  lamentatio  Annelide  Begine 
Ermonie.'' 

^  Graves,  King's  Council  in  Ireland,  zii,  cites  as  a  specimen  of  the 
palatinate  jurisdiction  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  in  the 
Tipperary  district,  a  "  Pardon,"  wMch  follows  almost  verbatim  the 
royal  instruments  of  the  same  nature:  ^Jacobus  le  BotiUer,  Comes 
Ermonie,  Dominus  Libertatis  Typpareriensis,  omnibus  baiUivis  et 
fldelibus  suis  ad  quos  presentes  litere  pervenerint  saluteml  Bciatis 
quod  de  gratia  nostra  speciali  pardonavimus  Roberto  Prendergast 
de  NoTO  Castro  sectam  pacis,  et.''    And  Wylie  in  his  admirable 
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was  more  potent  than  the  King's  own.  And  if  Chaucer's 
"  Ennony  "  led  men's  thoughts  astray  from  Ormonde  to 
Armenia,^*  as  it  well  might  do  at  a  time  when  the  King 
of  that  Eastern  land  was  visiting  England,^**  that  was  a 
prime  move  in  our  poet's  baffling  game. 

So  much  for  "Ermony."  Now,  what  of  "  Anelida  "  ? 
Etymology  has  climbed  dizzier  heights  than  its  wont  in 
the  suggestion  of  Henry  Bradshaw,^^  who  this  time  missed 
his  guess,  that  Anelida  is  identical  with  Anahita  (Anai- 
tis),  the  ancient  goddess  of  Persia  and  Armenia.  Schick's 
citation  ^®  from  the  Intelligenza  of  the  lovers,  "  La  bella 
Analida  e  lo  bono  Ivano  "  seems  to  him  to  point  to  some 
Bound  Table  romance  of  Twain  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
"  Anelida."  A  deep  plunge  downward  into  the  w^rld  of 
real  life  and  of  Chaucer  makes  us  pleasantly  aware  that 
"Anelida"  or  "Annelida"  is  a  happy  play  upon  the 
name  of  Anne  Welle,  who  was  the  young  Countesse  of  Or- 
monde, when  our  poem  was  in  the  shaping.^^*    Anne  Welle 

chapter  on  tlie  third  Earl  {History  of  England  under  Henry  the 
Fourth,  chap,  xlv,  n,  126  f.),  showd  that  he  exerted  sovereign  rights, 
sometimes  in  defiance  of  the  King. 

"Chaucer's  use  of  the  ambiguous  "Ermony"  for  the  Ormonde 
title  {Comtiaaa  Ermonie)  is  exactly  paralleled  by  Spenser,  who 
takes  the  name  "Roflfy"  ("RoflSn")  from  the  Eclogues  of  Marot, 
where  it  stands  for  Pierre  Roffet,  and  applies  it  in  his  Calendar 
(iSeptemfcer,  179,  201,  203)  to  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  {Episcopus 
Roflmensis).  Mark  in  a  later  day  the  popular  adaptation  of  the 
romantic  "  Malbrouk  "  of  old  song,  "  Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre," 
to  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

^  The  King  of  Armenia  was  in  England  as  Bichard's  guest  for 
two  months  after  Christmas,  1385  (see  Ypodigma  Neustriae,  p.  543, 
and  Malverne'fi  Cont,  of  Polychronicon,  ix,  79) — a  date,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  very  close  to  the  time  of  our  poem. 

"See  Crowell,  "Chaucer's  'Queen  Anelida,*"  Essays  on  Chaucer, 
Chaucer  Society,  1892,  p.  615. 

*•  Temple  of  Glas,  E,  E,  T,  S.,  Ewtra  Ber.,  LX,  p.  cxx. 

"■ "  Anelida "   as   a  word-play  upon   "  Anne  Welle "  recalls  the 
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or  Anelida  was  the  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Welle(e),  the 
head  of  a  great  Lincolnshire  family,  which  had  held  its 
lands  of  Welle  and  Alford  and  many  other  manors  since 
the  Conquest,  and  its  barony  since  1299.^''  Anne's  father 
married  in  extreme  youth  a  girl  of  royal  blood,  daughter 
of  John,  Lord  Mowbray,  and  granddaughter  of  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  iN'orfolk,  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Plantagenet, 
the  son  of  Edward  I. — ^a  descCTit  not  unworthy  of  a 
"  Queen  of  Ermony."  We  first  meet  Anne  as  the  wife  of 
Ormonde  in  an  Aylesbury  deed  of  June  17,  1386  (Col. 
Pat.  Rolls).  She  could  not  then  have  been  more  than  six- 
teen, for  her  father,^® — ^himself  bom  of  an  eighteen-year 

familiar  "Philisides"  for  «Pliin(p)  Sid(ney)  and  "Art(h)^;al" 
for  "  Arthur  Grey."  And  who  was  Spenser'a  "  Bosalinde  ?  "  Chaucer's 
*'fair  Anelida"  {Anelida  and  Ardte,  139,  167)  suggests  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  romantic  name  (^la  beUa  Analida"),  which 
so  admirably  suited  his  enigmatic  purpose.  Tradition  and  word- 
play seem  to  contend  in  the  two  spellings,  "Anelida''  and 
'* Annelida"  of  Chaucer's  scribes  and  followers — a  variation  which 
probably  goes  back  to  Chaucer  himself.  I  have  discovered  that 
Chaucer  elsewhere  uses  the  same  device  with  even  larger  signifi- 
cance, but  that  is  another  story,  which  awaits  the  telling. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  family  and  barony  of  Welle  or  Welles — 
Chaucer's  day  prefers  the  first  spelling,  as  ours  the  second — see 
Massingberd,  lAncolnshire  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  vi  (1900-1901), 
Bugdale,  Baronage,  n,  10,  and  Burke,  Ewtinct  Peerages,  s.  v. 
"Welles."  Anne's  nephew,  Lionel,  Lord  Welle,  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1438,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  kinship  with 
the  Ormondes. 

^  On  May  6,  1373,  John,  Lord  WeUe,  proves  his  age  and  has  seisin 
of  his  land,  and  the  King  takes  his  homage  and  fealty  {Cal.  Close 
RoUs).  He  had  evidently  attained  his  majority  within  a  year.  He 
was  a  "  bonny  fighter  "  in  both  public  and  private  warfare.  He  served 
in  both  the  French  and  the  Scottish  wars  (Froissart,  Chroniques, 
ed.  by  Kervyn,  vm,  280,  ix,  31).  He  was  just  under  forty  in  139(S, 
when  he  ran  a-tilt  on  London  Bridge  with  Lindsay,  Lord  Crawford, 
for  the  honor  of  England  against  Scotland  and  was  unhorsed  after 
a  gaUant  breaking  of  lances  (John  of  Malveme,  Cont  of  Poly- 
chronicon,  tl,  235;   Holinshed's  Booiland,    (wrongly  under   1398), 
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old  father — ^was  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  in  1870,  and  she 
was  his  second  daughter.^^  She  might  have  been  less  than 
sixteen  in  1386,  as  in  that  day  girls  of  twelve  and  boys  of 
fourteen,  particularly  of  the  highest  class,  were  frequently 
mated,  and  as  no  children  came  to  her  until  four  or  five 
years  later,*^  but  we  must  remember  that  Chaucer  is  pic- 
turing Anelida  not  as  a  child  but  as  a  young  woman.'^ 
For  strong  reasons  that  I  shall  give  later,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  she  was  married  a  year  or  two  before  1886  and 
that  Ormonde  played  her  false  within  a  year  of  Ae  wed- 
ding. Even  had  she  married  in  her  cradle,  she  could  not 
have  become  the  Countess  of  Ormonde  ("  the  Queen  of 
Ermony  ")  before  October  16,  1382,  when  her  young  hus- 
band oame  into  his  title — hence  a  terminus  a  quo  for  our 
poem- 
Anne  Welle,  Comtissa  Ermonie,  is  Anelida,  Queen  of 
Ermony.  But  why  should  'Chaucer  give  the  name  of  Ar- 
cite  to  the  man  who  had  "  wedded  her  heart  to  him  with 
a  ring,^'  her  lord,  the  young  Earl  of  Ormonde?    And  the 

Wyntoun,  CronyhiU,  Bk.  TX,  oh.  xi  (1390),  Stop's  Survey  of  ZAmdon^ 
used  by  Kervyn,  xxni,  282,  Wylie,  Hist,  of  Henry  IF,  n,  62-63,  etc) 
He  is  frequently  Commissioner  for  the  Lindsay  region  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  is  summoned  to  Parliament  untU  his  death  in  1421. 

''Her  elder  sister,  Margery,  married  'first  John  de  Huntingfleld 
and  second,  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham  {Test,  Ehoracensia,  Surtees 
Soc,  1836,  I,  385,  n,  184).    Margery  died  in  1422. 

^  Anne's  eldest  son,  James,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  was  bom 
in  1390-1391,  for  he  came  of  age  in  13  Henry  IV,  1411-1412  (GraTee, 
King's  Council  in  Ireland,  pp.  xziz,  281 ) . 

*  The  "  twenty  yeer  of  elde  "  of  the  heroine  of  Anelida  and  Areite 
(L  78)  causes  little  difficulty,  as  a  middle-aged  bard,  like  a  middle- 
aged  professor,  makes  small  distinction  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 
In  those  days  girls  naatured  early.  On  the  other  hand,  Froissart 
tells  us  that  Blanche  of  Lancaster  was  but  twenty-two  ('' environ 
de  yingt-deux  ans"),  when  she  was  really  twenty-eight  {Poesies^ 
Scheler,  n,  8). 
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answer  is  simple.  Because  censure  of  an  earl  must  be 
ooyert,  no  name  that  the  poet  could  find  anywihere,  searched 
he  ever  so  widely,  would  at  once  better  conceal  and  reveal 
a  nobleooian  of  royal  blood  who  was  a  d'Arcy  on  his 
mother's  side.  "  Anelida  "  for  Anne  WeDe  and  "  Arcite  " 
for  d'Arcy !  *^*  As  everybody  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
peerage  perfectly  well  remembered,  the  second  Earl  of  Or- 
monde, known  as  ^^  the  noble  earl "  on  account  of  his  king^ 
ly  strain,  had  been  intrusted  in  early  youth  to  the  ward- 
ship of  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  valor,  Sir  John  d'Arcy, 
five  times  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  who  had  wedded  the 
young  man  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  "  a  very  honorable 
and  wise  lady."  ^*  This  second  Earl  was  justiciar  to  Ohau- 
cer's  patron.  Prince  Lionel,  when  he  was  in  Ireland  as 
conqueror  and  ruler  just  about  the  time  of  the  third  Earl's 
birth  (1362) — of  which  Lionel  and  his  Irish  residence 

"**  Chaucer's  sly  indication  of  Ormonde  by  a  disguised  form  of  the 
maternal  d'Arcy  wiH  not  seem  forced  to  him  who  remembers  that 
the  mother's  name  of  a  man  of  rank  was  usually  as  well  known  as 
the  father's,  and  indeed  was  not  infrequently  assumed  for  the  sake 
of  property  or  title  (as  by  Froissart's  Viscount  D'Acy,  sometimes 
called  d'Aunay,  Chroniques,  x,  118,  or  by  the  Lusignans,  who 
became  d'Angles).  Chaucer's  ** Arcite"  for  d'Arcy  is  as  good  word- 
play as  the  popular  puns  on  King  Richard's  Ministers,  BuBh(ey), 
Bag(ot)  and  Green (e)  {Political  Poems,  i,  363),  and  is  mucb 
better  than  Grower's  **  Nova  Villa  Macedo  "  for  Alexander  de  Neville, 
"Tribulus"  for  Brembel,  and  "hirundo"  for  Arundel  {Tripertite 
Chronicle,  I,  103,  154,  215),  or  than  Helton's  ''maris  lupus" 
("sea-wolf"  or  "wolf -sea")  for  Wolsey.  Froissart's  "(d')art" 
for  the  last  syllable  of  his  name,  -art,  offers  a  suggestive  parallel 
{l/Eapinette  Amoureuse,  3380-3381): — "Je  ^antoie  la  tempre  et 
tart  Dont  frois,  dont  chaux,  navres  d'lm  dart." 

■■  See  Carte,  Life  of  the  Dvke  of  Ormonde,  Ixix,  Lodge,  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  iv,  8-9,  Gilbert,  Yiceroye  of  Ireland,  chap,  vi,  D,  N.  B.,  8,  v. 
James  Butler.  Elizabeth  d'Arcy  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of 
Anelida  and  Arcite,  having  married  shortly  after  her  first  husband's 
death  Sir  Bobert  Herford  {Odl.  Close  RolU,  July  24,  1384). 
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much  more  anon.  James^  the  third  Earl,  was  a  minor  at 
his  father'a  death^  October  18^  1382,  as  appears  from  a 
record  in  the  Escfaeator's  aoeoimt  of  19  Richard  IL 
(Oarte),  bat  het  must  have  been  of  age  a  year  later,  when 
the  King  sends  a  mandate  to  Philip  de  Conrtenay  to  per- 
mit his  kinsman,  James  Boteller,  son  and  heir  of  tihe  late 
Earl  of  Ormonde  to  come  to  England  to  do  homage  in  per- 
son for  his  lands.'*  Certainly  he  was  twenty-one  by  1384 
when  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  this  same  lord  lient^iant 
He  was  much  in  England  in  his  young  manhood,'^  and 
had  thus  ample  opportunity  of  meeting  at  conrt  llie  young 
daughter  of  Lord  Welle,  or  at  least  her  father.  In  his 
early  twenties  he  wins  the  good  will  and  bounty  of  Richard 
by  his  "  good  service  in  Ireland."  *'  and  receiyes  from  the 
King  on  November  9,  1385,  the  belt  of  knighthood.** 

Is  there  any  proof  that  the  third  Earl  gave  his  wife 
such  '^  unkind  cause  for  grief  "  as  his  name-fellow,  Ardte, 
in  our  poem?  There  are  against  him  two  pieces  of  evi- 
dence more  potent  than  any  pages  in  Froissart  or  in 
Walsingham;  and  these  are  his  two  illegitimate  sons'^ 
both  bom  in  the  early  or  middle  eighties  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  Chaucer  was  writing  Anelida,  The  first  of 
these  was  Thomas  le  Botiller,  the  "  Baccagh  "  or  "  Lame," 
a  notable  person  in  the  Ireland  of  1406  to  1419.  When 
on  January  2  of  the  earlier  year,  the  King  granted  to  him, 
then  a  brother  of  the  military  order  of  Hospitallers  at  Kil- 

*  Oal.  Pat.  BoUs,  Nov.  16,  1383. 

"  See  Cal,  Pat.  Bolls  for  the  presentation  of  three  men  sucoesBively 
(Jan.  20,  1383,  Mar.  18,  1383,  June  23,  1384)  to  the  church  of 
Retherfield  Pippard  in  Ozon.,  by  reason  of  their  custody  of  the  land 
and  heir  of  James,  late  Earl  of  Ormonde. 

^Cal.  Close  Rolls,  March  10,  1385. 

"Malvcme,  Cont.  of  Polychronioon,  ix,  70. 

**&ee  Carte,  Life  of  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Izxiii. 
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TnainTiam,  pardon  for  all  former  breachefl  of  the  peaoe,  he 
must  liave  been  at  least  twenty-one.  By  May  1,  1408  he 
had  become  Prior  of  Eilmainham,  and  had  already  won 
so  high  a  reputation  that  he  was  soon  appointed  deputy  by 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  during  that  prince's  absence  in  Eng- 
land.*® His  later  career  was  glorious,  for  he  was  a  strong 
man,  like  all  of  the  Butler  blood.  Thomas  could  hardly 
have  been  bom  after  1384  or  1385.  The  other  natural 
son,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  James  le  BotiUer,  was 
appointed  by  the  King  on  February  15,  1408,**  a  member 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  sedition  in  Kilkenny, 
Waterford  and  Tipperary — ^a  post  which  suggests  full  age. 
The  year  1386  would  seem  to  be  the  latest  possible  date 
of  the  birth  of  James,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Lords  of  -Cahir  (Carte).  It  is  possible  that  both  of  these 
bastards  were  bom  before  Ormonde's  marriage  to  Anne 
Welle — ^whioh  was  some  time  before  June  1386 — but  it  is 
not  probable,  for,  in  such  case,  they,  being  men  of  weight 
with  large  family  influence,  would  have  come  earlier  into 
public  notice.  But  whatever  be  the  dates  of  their  birth, 
their  very  existence  sustains  our  Ormonde  identification. 
We  are  merely  seeking  an  exposition  of  James  Butler  the 
third  Eari's  life  which  will  harmonize  facts,  as  far  as 
we  know  them,  with  Chaucer's  story  of  Arcite's  liaison. 
Had  be  resembled  his  father,  ^^  the  ohaste  Earl,"  Anelida 
and  Arcite  could  never  have  been  written  of  him.     The 


*/2o<.  Claua.  Hihemiae,  Jan.  2,  1406;  Cal,  Pat.  RoUa,  May  1, 
1408;  Gilbert,  Viceroys  of  Ireland,  300-301,  309-310.  When  Wylie 
tells  U8  (Hiat.  of  Henry  IV ,  chap,  xlv,  n,  136)  that  the  Prior  had 
abeady  served  for  four  or  five  years  with  a  great  company  of  horse 
and  foot  in  Cork,  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  he  is  confounding .  him 
with  his  father's  brother,  who  was  also  Thomas  Butler  (Graves, 
Kitty's  Council  in  Ireland,  pp.  20,  109,  210,  220) . 

*Roi.  Pat.  Sibemiae. 
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love-story  of  the  tMrd  Earl  of  Ormonde's  youth  is  un- 
pleasant, but  surely  not  uncammon  in  its  period.  A  young 
oioble  of  great  gifts  and  high  promise  marries,  in  his  early 
twenties,  a  girl  some  eight  years  his  junior  and  does  not 
keep  his  square,  finding  his  pleasure  in  that  irresponsible 
East  of  the  social  world  where  bairns  are  imlawfully  got. 
This  was  the  domestic  crisis  which  moved  Ohaucer  to  a 
pitch  of  moral  indignation,  strange  to  his  genial  nature. 
He  admits  that  Arcite,  like  Elizabeth  d'Arcy's  son,  was 
"  yong  and  therwithal  a  lusty  knight,"  but  he  wratihfully 
blames  and  makes  the  youth's  lady  blame  his  doubleness 
and  subtlety  in  love,  and  finally  reveals  him  degraded  by 
base  servility  to  a  wilful  and  unworthy  woman. 

•Chaucer  again  returns  to  the  charge  in  the  falcon's  story 
of  "  The  Squire's  Tale."  Skeat  has  noted  that  "  the  char- 
acter of  Arcite  is  precisely  that  of  the  false  tercelet  in 
Part  II  of  "  The  Squire's  Tale,"  and  Anelida  is  like  the 
falcon  in  the  same."  '®  The  parallel  passages  are  many,'^ 
and  the  poet  evidently  wrote  the  second  poem  with  the 
first  before  him.  The  speaking  bird  of  folk-tales  may  be, 
as  Clouston  says,  "  essentially  Asiatic,"  '^  but  this  particu- 

^  Complete  Works  of  Chaucer,  i,  634.  So  also  WeUs,  Mtmual  of 
Writings  in  Middle  English,  631,  and  LanghanB,  AngUa,  XLU, 
1920,  244. 

"^  Skeat  remarks  that  "  the  whole  of ^ the  passage  in  '  The  Squire's 
Tale/  548  f.,  is  a  recast  of  Chaucer's  earlier  poem  of  Anelida,** 
where  Lamech  is  introduced  just  in  the  same  way  (1.  150).  The 
courtly  convention  of  the  lover  serving  long  for  his  lady  is  empha- 
sized in  hoth  {Anelida,  99,  F.  523).  In  both  the  lover  obeys  at  first 
the  lady's  will  (Anelida,  119,  F.  560),  but  afterwards  errs  through 
"  new-langelnesse "  {Anelida,  141,  F.  610).  In  both  green  is  the 
color  of  inconstancy  {Anelida,  146,  F.  644),  and  the  recreant  male 
is  a  thief  {Anelida,  161,  F.  537).  In  both  there  is  much  sorrow 
over  the  deserted  one  {AneUda,  162,  F.  462-463),  who  suffers  the 
pangs  of  heU  {Anelida,  166,  F.  448),  and  weeps,  wails  and  swoons 
{AneUda,  169,  F.  412,  417,  430,  631). 

"Compare  Farnham's  suggeative  articles  on  The  Parlemeni  of 
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kr  bird  does  not  come  out  of  India  or  out  of  Iran,  but  out 
of  Erin  in  its  flight  from  the  helmet  of  the  Butlers,  being 
the  crest  of  both  their  Irish  houses  of  Ormonde  and  Mount- 
garretty  and  even  now  a  supporter  of  their  arms.'^  But 
the  bird  is  not  only  a  f alcon,  but  a  ^^  fauoon  peregryn  of 
fremde  land'*  (F.  421-422).  Now  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  breed  ?  The  autbor  of  "  The  Book  of  St. 
Albans/*  ••*  Dame  Juliana  Berners  or  another,  who  knew 
well  both  heraldry  and  falconry,  remarks  that  '^  a  tercel 
gentle  is  for  a  prince,  a  falcon  of  the  rock  for  a  duke,  and 
a  falcon  peregrine,  that  is  for  an  earl."  So  in  The  Parle- 
ment  of  Fotdes  the  tercel  eagles  are  royal  (cf.  lines  340- 
341,  "  The  gentil  f aucon  that  with  his  feet  distreyneth 
the  Ednges  bond),  and  the  "tercelet  of  the  falcon" — 
tihat  is,  the  male  of  the  peregrine — ^is  the  spokesman  of  the 
English  nobility  (1.  529),  whose  representative  title  was 
then  that  of  earl,  as  dukes  were  royal  and  marquises  were 
rare.  All  this  is  very  much  to  the  point,  since  we  now 
know  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ormonde  inspired* 
the  Anelida  cmd  Arcite  prototype  of  the  falcon's  story. 
And  the  love-tale  of  the  birds,  like  that  of  the  noble  pair, 

Foules,  P.  M. L.  A.,  xzxn  (1917),  492  f.;  Univ.  of  Wiaoonsin  Btudisa, 
191S,  340  f. 

*Lod||^,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol.  iv,  s.  v.  ''Motintgarret";  Burke, 
Peerage  of  Qreai  Briiavn,  8.  v.  *' Ormonde";  Carte,  Life  of  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  p.  zxv.  The  nobles  of  the  late  fourteenth  century  are 
frequently  indicated  in  contemporary  verse  by  their  badges,  sup- 
porters or  crests.  In  *'  King  Richard's  Ministers,'*  in  "  Ridiard  tlie 
Redeles,"  in  Gower's  "Tripertite  Chronicle"  (all  of  them  printed 
by  Wright  in  PoUtioal  Poems,  i,  863-454)  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
and  his  son  Henry  are  Bagles,  the  I>uke  of  Qloucester  is  the  Swan, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  the  Boar,  the  Earl  of  Warwidc  the  Bear,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  the  Horse,  and  the  Percies  and  Nevilles  Qeese  and 
Beaoodu.  So  in  later  ages  Anne  Boleyn  is  the  White  Falcon;  and 
lAdy  Douglas  Howard  is  the  White  Lioness  '{Daphnaida) . 

**  Reprint  of  1496  edition,  C,  V. 
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of  which  more  anon,  concludes  with  complete  reconcilia- 
tion.   Chaucer  promises  to  narrate  (F.  654-657)  : 

How  that  tliis  fauoon  gat  hir  love  ageyn 
Repentant,  aa  the  etorie  teUeth  us. 
By  mediacioun  of  Caxnbalua, 
The  kinges  sone,  of  whidi  I  jaw  tolde."^ 


»One  who  feels  in  Part  11  of  *'The  Squire's  Tale"  the  pres- 
ence of  historical  allegory  finds  his  thoughts  turned  by  this  men- 
tion of  the  ''mediation  of  Cambalus  the  Bong's  son"  to  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  the  son  of  Eling  Edward  {D.  N.  B,  «.  v.  Edmund 
Langley).     Besides   the   aptness   of   word-play,   the   identification 
has  not  a  little  in  its  favor,  as  this  prince  knew  Ormonde,  re- 
ceiving ducal  honors  on  the  very  Novemher  day  of  1385  on  which 
the  Irish  Earl  was  knighted    (Malveme,  Polyohronioon,  ix,   70). 
Moreover  he  was  well  qualified  both  by  temper   and  experiences 
to  be  a  mediator  between  wife  and  false  husband.     A  man  of 
gentle  nature,  he  keenly  resented  Robert  de  Vere's  infidelity  to 
his  niece,  Philippa  de  Ooucy,  at  this  very  period,  and  he  himself 
had  suffered  from  a  wife's  unfaith, — the  probable  theme  of  The 
Complaint  of  Mara,    That,  when  ''The  Squire's  Tale"  was  in  the 
making,  he  had  been  for  several  years  Duke  of  York  is  not  a  strong 
objection  to  tiiis  equation  of  names,  as  Edmund  retained  with  the 
greater  title  the  lesser  by  which  he  had  been  long  known.     On 
September  29,  1986,  payments  out  of  the  customs  were  made  to 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Earl  of  Buckingham  and  Essex 
and   to   Edmund,   Duke   of   York   and   Earl   of   Cambridge    {Life 
Records  of  Ohaucer,  iv,  203).    It  is  a  far  more  potent  objection — 
which  to  some  will  seem  final — ^that  the  name  "Cambalus"  or 
"Oambalo"    is   conferred,    independently   of    the   falcon's    plight, 
upon  "  the  kii^es  sone  "  in  Part  i  (F.  31),  which  is  sheer  romance; 
and  that  his  kinspeople,  Cambuskan  and  Canace  and  Algarsife, 
have  no  allegorical  significance.     Yet  ten  lines  after  our  passage 
(<F.  667)    Chaucer  so  confuses  the  identity  of  Cambalo  that  he 
makes  him,  as  Skeat  says  in  his  note,  "quite  a  different  person 
from  the  Cambalus  in  F.  656   (called  Cambalo  in  F.  31).    He  is 
Canaoe's  lover,  who  is  to  fight  in  the  lists  €iga4nst  her  brothers, 
Cambalo  and  Algarsife,  and  win  her."    So  Protean  a  personality 
may  well  serve  the  ends  of  allegory.    My  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that,  while  the  identification  of  Cambalus  and  Cambridge 
is  not  improbable,  it  is  not  demonstrable  by  a  mass  of  acciunulative 
evidence  like  ihe  equations  of  An^Uda  OfHf  Aroite^    Xt  is  sheer  oo- 
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However  particular  mterpretadons  of  The  Pcurlemeni 
of  Fovles  may  vaiy,'**  acholars,  with  few  exceptioim,  oon- 
cur  in  the  belief  that  the  chief  birds  of  the  poem  are  alle- 
gorical representatives  of  great  ones  of  the  earth  in  their 
honr  of  joxing  love.  Hence  onr  inference  lihat  Canace's 
falcon  disgoises,  and  at  times  very  thinly  (F.  642^  668^ 
etc),  a  woman  of  higlh  birth  and  rank^  eastle-bred  (^^  fos- 
tred  in  a  rodie  of  marbul  gray  "),  who  suffered  much  from 
the  donbleness  and  feigning  of  a  false  lover,'*^  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  other  workings  of  Chaucer's  f  anc^.  Like 
every  great  artist,  the  poet  lifts  his  theme  of  love  forsworn 
out  of  tlie  deptihs  of  one  man's  untruth  to  the  shaky  pin- 
nacles of  world-old  and  world-wide  deception  of  trusting 
womanliood,  yet  his  starting-point  is  Arcite's  or  d'Arc/s 
perjured  self.  He  may  well  have  been  lihiukiTig  of  Or- 
monde's splendid  youth,  when  he  pictures  (F.  622-628) 
the  tercelet  as 

gentil  ibom  and  fresh  and  gay 
And  goodly  for  to  seen  and  humble  and  free. 

Chaucer,  after  his  desultory  wont,  left  the  story  of  AneU 
ida  and  Ardte  incomplete.  Life  finished  the  tale  veiy 
happily.  Whatever  the  lapses  of  youth,  the  third  Earl 
wore  his  maidiood  hale  and  green.    By  1387,  when  he  was 

ineidaice  doalbtless  that  Cambridge  was  the  keeper  of  the  rqyal 
faloons — *'  The  Kyng  then  made  the  Duke  of  Toike  mayster  of  the 
mewhouse  and  his  hankes  fayie''  (Harding'a  CAronfoltf)— and 
was  therefore  weU  fitted  to  compose  their  domestic  difTerenoes. 

**"  6ee  Miss  iRiokert,  ^  A  New  Interpretation  of  The  Parlemef^i  of 
Pottlet/'  Modem  PIMology,  May,  1020. 

"^Skeat  recognises  the  humanity  of  the  story,  though  not  its 
alkgorical  import,  in  his  note  to  F.  499: — ^"The  numerous  expres- 
sions in  this  narrative  certainly  show  that  the  falcon  was  really  a 
princess  (cf.  P.  569) ,  who  had  been  changed  into  a  falcon  for  a  time, 
as  is  so  common  in  the  Arahian  Tales.  Thus  in  line  500,  the  rocfae 
or  Tc6k  may  he  taken  to  signify  a  palace,  and  the  tercelet  (line 
604)  to  he  «  prince.    This  gives  the  whole  story  a  human  interest** 
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twenty-four  or  five,  he  seemed  quite  ready  to  ^' range 
himself  '^  in  the  then  approved  fashion.  On  April  4  of 
that  year  '^  a  license  was  granted  to  the  King's  kinsman, 
James,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  to  found  a  house  of  Friars 
Minor  in  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  and  to  alienate  to  them  in 
naort-main  ten  acres  of  land  lihere,'*^  Over  two  hundred 
years  later,  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  Elizabeth's 
Earl  and  Leicester's  rival,  atoned  for  the  sins  of  his  youngs 
er  time  (he  also  left  two  illegitimate  children)  by  foimd- 
ing,  in  his  last  will,  the  Hospital  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour 
of  Ejilkenny.*®  Was  not  his  predecessor,  the  third  Earl, 
by  his  Aylesbury  foundation,  likewise  making  amende  for 
slips  in  sensual  mire  ?  '^  This  f  auoon  gat  hir  love  ageyn 
repentant."  Our  Ormonde  also  began  to  build  earthly 
mansions.  He  reared  the  castle  of  Danesfort  and,  by 
building  and  making  the  castle  of  Gowran  his  usual  resi- 
dence, was  commonly  called  the  Earl  of  Gowran ;  finally, 
in  September,  1392,  he  concluded  the  purchase  of  the 
great  castle  of  Kilkenny,  which,  afterwards  became  the 
chief  seat  of  the  family  (the  "  brave  mansione "  of 
Spenser's  sonnet  to  the  Elizabethan  Ormonde).  The  hom- 
ing instinct,  unsuspected  in  the  roving  Arcite,  was  now 
strong  within  him,  and  Anelida  at  last  came  into  her  king- 
dom. His  heirs  were  born:  James,  the  future  Earl, 
in  1890-1391,  as  we  have  seen;  and,  some  three  or  four 
years  later,  Richard  (ancestor  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Or- 

■*  Cal  Pat.  RoUs. 

"(Dugdale,  Moiuigticon,  yi,  1500,  mentioiMs  the  •fouiida4;ioii — 
"Ayleabury,  a  house  of  Grey  Friars  at  South  end  of  the  town, 
founded  by  James,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1387 — ^their  revenues  were 
valued  at  3£,  28,  5d,  only,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJII."  For 
further  description  of  the  house,  see  Leland,  Itinerary,  iv,  129,  and 
for  discussion  of  an  effigy  found  there  see  Archaeolcgia  L,  84,  and 
Lysons,  Account  of  Parishes  in  Middlesex,  1800,  i,  502. 

"6ee  Carte,  Introduction,  ozyin. 
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monde),  sponsored  by  the  King  himself,  when  he  visited 
Ireland  in  1394.  Our  Earl  became — ^all  this  seems  too 
good  to  be  true — a  model  unto  fathers.  A  nobleman  of 
great  accomplishments,  master  of  several  languages,  he 
^'  took  great  care  with  the  education  of  his  sonfi,  so  that 
his  successor  was  not  only  a  man  of  good  parts,  but  (which 
was  rare  in  noblemen  at  that  time)  possessor  of  a  great 
deal  of  learning  ^'  (Carte).  He  was  twice  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland  (1392,  1404)  and,  in  1403,  Constable  of  the 
kingdom— in  every  way  the  strongest  man  in  the  country, 
'^  head  of  the  chivalry  of  Erin,"  the  Irish  annalists  call 
him.^''^  Froiesart  gleans  from  his  Irish  ao^uaintance, 
Henry  Cristede,'®  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde's  good  offices  in  bringing  to  King  Richard  at 
Dublin,  March  24,  1395,  four  Irish  kings,  who  performed 
their  vigils  in  Christ  Church  and  were  the  next  day  knight- 
ed by  the  king  and  sat  at  his  table.  The  third  Earl  died  in 
his  early  forties  on  September  7,  1406  "  post  multos  egre- 
gios  labores  pro  defensione  legii  populi  Hibernie,"  *• 
crowned  with  wealth  and  honors — a  man  whose  last  state 
was  better  liian  his  first.  Anne  Welle  or  Anelida  was  only 
thirty-five  or  so,  when  her  husband  died — if,  indeed  she 
survived  him.  Of  her  later  life  we  can  only  make  pleasant 
guesses,  and  trust  that  God  gave  her,  too,  a  fair  ending.^® 

**  Graves,  King's  Council  in  Ireland,  pcuisim,  Wylie,  n,  1261. 

■  0hfxmiqu€8,  ed.  by  Kervyn,  xv,  177  f . 

••  Chariidaries  of  St  Mary's,  n,  326. 

^Tbe  oontemporarj  values  of  Anelida  and  Arcite  seem  to  have 
passed  mmotieed  in  the  next  century.  Shirley,  in  his  wonted  ig- 
norance (according  to  Manly,  Modem  Philology,  zi,  226,  he  never 
possesses  an  authoritative  tradition),  misses  ccnnpletely  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  poem,  when  he  calls  it  in  his  headings  both  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Caindb.  R.  3.  20,  and  of  DM  Addit,  16165,  ''The  Com- 
plaint of  Anelida  Queen  of  Cartage,''  and  adds  in  the  first  MS, 
that  it  was  "Englished  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer"    (Hammond*  356- 
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Now,  in  the  light  of  our  identification  of  Anelida  and 
her  false  knight,  let  ns  analyze  her  8tor j.  At  the  outset 
it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  two  elements  temper  Chau- 
cer's realism  in  his  version  of  a  contemporary  love-tale: 
needful  circumspection  and  the  all-powerful  literary  tradi- 
tion of  courtly  love.  As  I  have  already  suggested,  a  poet's 
censure  of  a  great  nobleman  must  be  covert,  particularly 
if  the  poet  is  writing  in  the  fourteenth  century*  He  must 
not  shout  out  from  the  housetops  that  James  Butler,  third 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  has  been  untrue  to  his  wife,  bom  Anne 
Welle,  but  he  must  say  all  this  subtly,  concealing  as  well 
as  revealing.  iChaucer  must  be  able  to  allege  an  alibi,  if 
taxed  too  persistently  by  Ormonde's  friends,  imd  hence, 
as  everyone  will  admit,  he  treads  most  meticulously  on 
delicate  and  dangerous  ground.  Both  discretion  and  court- 
ly conventions  forbade  much  emphasis  on  the  marriage  re- 
lation of  the  lovers ;  but  that  Anelida  was  a  wife  w:as  con- 
veyed in  her  title  of  Queen  (71,  147,  851),  in  the  com- 
parison (81-82)  of  her  steadfastness  to  that  of  those  stately 
matrons,  Penelope  and  Lucretia,  to  whom  no  maiden 
would  be  likened,  in  the  plighting  of  troth  with  her  lover 
and  the  taking  of  him  as  her  knight  (223-228)  and  in 
the  *  wedding  of  her  heart  to  him  with  a  ring '  (131).  By 

357).  The  copyist's  "Hennony"  of  Harl,  7333,  and  the  colophon, 
''Hermenye"  in  both  PhiUipps  8299  and  Pepys  2006.  disguise  the 
word-play.  In  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  Lydgate  does 
not  recognize  the  false  Arcite  as  more  modem  than  the  true.  The 
authoress  (if  the  ^nriter  be  woman)  of  The  Aaaembly  of  Ladiet 
is  writing  either  during  the  Wars  of  the  Boees,  when  the  name 
of  Bobert  de  Welle (s),  the  Lincolnshire  captain,  was  resounding 
through  England  {Camden  Miaoellany,  i,  20)  or  a  generation  later, 
when  the  last  of  the  WeUee,  now  a  Viscount,  was  half-uncle  to 
King  Henry  VII.  But  she  has  doubtless  no  suspicion  that  '*  Ane- 
lida the  Queen,"  whom  she  cites  (11.  466-466),  was  a  lady  of  that 
ancient  English  family.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  poem  has 
been  read  aright  ainoe  Chauoer'a  own  day. 
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each  and  all  of  these  means  iihe  maTriage  relation  of  the 
Duke  and  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  had  been  suggested  in 
The  Booh  of  the  Duchesse^^*^  Chaucer  did  not  call  the 
false  husband,  "  the  King  of  Ermony/'  for  three  sufficient 
reasons:  it  was  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  point  the 
finger  of  reproach  too  markedly  at  the  powerful  Earl  of 

**Iii  The  Booh  of  the  Duchesae  the  lady  is,  in  her  death,  the 
loet  "fers"  or  queen  (655,  669,  681,  741),  she  is  as  good  as  Penel- 
ope or  as  the  noble  wife,  Lucretia  (1080) — ^the  wifely  paragons  of 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose  (8694) — she  exchanges  vows  with  her  lover 
and  receiv^es  him  as  her  knight  (1178-1224)  and  she  gives  him  a  ring 
( 1271 ) ;  yet  throughout,  in  accord  with  romantic  conventions,  the 
wordfl  "  marriage  "  and  "  husband  "  are  never  used.  As  Anelida  is 
"  the  lady  "  of  Arcite  ( 100,  228,  251 ) ,  so  the  fair  **  Whyte  "  is  "  the 
lady"  of  the  bereaved  knight  (478,  483,  859,  949,  967,  1055,  1089, 
1110,  1179,  1225,  1269).  Francis  Thynne.  with  an  ignorance  of  me- 
dieval conventions  perhaps  pardonable  in  1599,  suggested  in  his 
Animadversiona  {Chaucer  Boo.  1876,  p.  30)  that  ''Whyte"  was 
not  the  DuchesSf  but  "a  Miss  Whyte,  one  of  the  Duke's  para- 
mours." Only  the  uninitiated  of  our  time  will  similarly  plead 
that  Anelida  and  Arcite  are  not  a  married  pair.  There  are  many 
other  striking  parallels  in  the  stories  of  the  two  wives.  The  fair- 
ness of  each  is  compared  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun  {Anelida, 
73;  Dvchesae,  821).  In  each  case  Nature  rejoices  in  the  beauty 
of  her  handiwork  {AncUda,  80;  Duchesae,  908,  1195).  Both  wo- 
men surpass  all  others  in  "trouthe"  {Anelida,  75-76,  Ducheaae, 
999).  The  knight  in  black  serves  long  for  his  lady  {Ducheaae, 
1096,  1145,  1200),  and  Arcite  "had  ful  mikel  besynesse,  er  that 
he  mighte  his  lady  winne"  {Anelida,  99-100).  Each  wUl  die  if 
his  love  is  rejected  {Anelida,  101,  Duchesae,  1265).  Many  of 
these  things  are,  of  course,  the  veriest  commonplaces  of  courtly 
love  (see  Dodd,  Courtly  Love  in  ChcMoer  and  Cower,  pp.  107-118). 
Both  love-stories  are  dowered  with  the  romantic  setting  of  a  far- 
off  and  glamorous  world:  the  Ducheaae  with  that  of  the  mythical 
Octovien,  Emperor  of  Rome;  the  Anelida  with  that  of  the  equally 
mythical  Theseus  and  Ipolita.  Moreover  the  contemporary  iden- 
tification of  the  lovers  and  their  titles  is  indicated  in  both  by  very 
skilful  word-play:  "a  long  castle  (Lancaster)  with  walls  white 
(Blanche),  by  St.  John  I  (John)  on  a  rich  hill  (Richmond)  ";  and 
Anelida  (Anne  Welle),  Queen  of  Ermony  (Countess  of  Ermon  or 
Ormonde),  and  Arcite  (the  Earl  of  d'Arcy  blood). 
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Ormonde ;  it  was  not  in  accord  witih  the  erotic  code,  which 
here  served  the  poet's  literary  purpose^  to  present  protagon- 
ists as  man  and  wife  *®*' — save,  as  we  have  seen,  by  impli- 
cation ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  resist  the  lure  of  <a  name 
(most  opportunely  provided  by  the  Teseide)  which  would 
link,  however  loosely,  his  story  of  unhappy  love  with 
Boccaccio's  mighty  personages  of  fable,  "  the  Theban 
knight  Arcite,"  for  this  name  became  a  capital  device  for 
indicating  the  Iriah-bom  nobleman  of  d'Arcy  stock  ac- 
curately but  not  too  committally.  Why  should  Boccaccio's 
pattern  of  lovers,  Arcite,  later  exalted  by  Chaucer  himself 
in  The  Knighfs  Tale,  be  pictured  as  false,  save  that  the 
poet  needed  the  name  for  just  such  word-play  as  this? 
The  introduction  of  Anelida  as  "  Queen  of  Ermony  "  at 
the  very  beginning  of  her  story  (71-72),  which  is  laid  in 
Thebes  (she  is  "in  that  toun  dwellinge"),  is  closely  in 
accord  with  the  facts  of  Anne  Welle's  life,  as  this  Lincoln- 
shire woman  was  already  Countess  of  Ormonde,  when  she 
first  came  to  the  English  pale  of  Ireland  (which  I  shall 
later  identify  with  Thebes).  What  else  could  or  would 
Chaucer  call  her?  Neither  the  postponement  of  Arcite's 
full-length  appearance  until  two  stanzas  later,  nor  the 
summary  of  his  wooing  warrants  the  inference  that  the 
lady  was  "  Queen  of  Ermony  "  before  Arcite  met  her,  for, 
•  if  we  substitute  the  real  names  for  the  romantic,  we  learn 
merely  that  the^Earl  had  "  ful  mikel  besynesse  "  before  he 
won  his  Countess,  like  the  lover  in  The  Booh  of  the 

^The  medieval  poet  employs  the  formulas  of  courtly  love,  iUidt 
in  its  origin  and  often  in  its  nomenclature,  even  when  portraying 
fidelity  to  marriage  vows  or  assailing  an  unfaithful  husband.  The 
Victorian  laureate,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  the  language  of  the 
domestic  sanctities,  even  in  the  wildwood  of  classical  mythology. 
Tennyson's  mountain  nymph,  Oenone,  once  beloved  of  Paris,  cries 
"Husband,"  as  she  leaps  upon  the  funeral  pile. 
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Dttchesse  and  like  the  tercdet  of  The  Squires  Tale  who 
served  many  a  year  for  his  peregrine  falcon.*®*  Chaucer 
jielJis  more  to  the  pressure  of  fact  and  dings  closer  to 
actual  conditions  than  most  courtly  poets  would  in  an 
imaginative  treatment  of  a  like  situation.  Dodd  is  alto- 
gether just  in  declaring  *®*  that  "  the  elaborate  stanzaic  de- 
vices (of  lie  '  C!omplairit ')  produce  an  effect  of  artificial- 
ity uvtich  the  sentiments,  ideas  and  language  serve  only  to 
strengthen,"  and  he  is  equally  right  in  adding  that  "  in 
the  narrative,  on  t!he  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  vitality 
and  spirit."  Chaucer  is  presumably  dose  to  real  life  in 
the  pleasing  picture  of  Anelida^s  full  confidence  in  Arcite, 
which  she  prettily  displays  by  showing  all  her  letters  to 
him;  in  the  relentless  exposure  of  Arcite's  feigned  jealousy 
and  his  treacherous  charges  of  his  lady's  falsen^s;  and 
particularly  in  the  vivid  portrayal  of  the  hi^-handedness 
of  "  the  new  lady  " — ^the  kite  of  the  falcon's  story.  In 
Anelida  and  Arcite  romance  and  reality  amply  reinforce 
each  other ;  and  both  the  circumspection  of  Chaucer  the 
man  and  the  conventions  of  Chaucer  the  artist  fail  to  dis- 
tort or  discolor  the  facts  as  we  know  them. 

Now  what  was  Chaucer's  purpose  in  linking  his  story  of 
an  Irish  earl's  disloyalty  to  his  countess  with  such  far-off 
persons  and  places  as  Theseus  and  Ipolita  and  Scythia  and 
Thebes,  with  all  which  they  have  historically  as  little  to 
do  as  Shakspere's  "  rude  mechanicals  "  of  Athens  with  the 
same  heroes  ?  Surely  not  all  this  pother  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  Arcite  word-play  I  Was  it  for  mystification  only 
that  Chaucer  engrafted  upon  the  blended  growths  of  the 
Thebais  and  the  Teseide  such  an  excrescence  as  this  bit 

••  The  Squire's  Tale,  F.  524  f .  This  length  of  service  is  doubt- 
less a  concession  to  time-honored  convention  (supra),  as  Anne 
Welle's  extreme  youth  forbids  belief  in  very  long  wooing. 

•*Dodd,  Courtly  Love,  p.  107. 
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of  scandAl  from  the  contemporary  high-life  of  Ireland  t 
That  would  be  very  poor  art,  unless  the  poet  succeeded  in 
harmonizing  his  very  borrowings,  wilih  die  life  and  en- 
vironment of  his  chief  figures.  And  I  think  that  he  did 
succeed.  The  introductory  portion  of  his  narrative  (11. 
22-70),  which  owes  many  of  its  lines  to  Statins  and  Boc- 
caccio, is  capable  of  interpretation  in  terms  of  Irish  his- 
tory, without  in  the  least  forcing  the  text  or  wresting  tbe 
words  and  names  from  their  true  calling.  And  Chaucer, 
as  he  wrought,  taking  this  bit  from  the  Latin,  that  from 
the  Italian,  and  adding  here  and  there  lines  of  his  own, 
was,  we  may  be  sure,  cunningly  aware  of  every  modem 
implication. 

The  story  thus  begins: 

''Whan  Theseus  with  werres  longe  and  grete 
The  aspre  folk  of  Oithe  had  overoome," 

What  is  Scyllhia  ( "  Cithe  " ) ,  and  who  is  Theseus  !  To  Ae 
man  of  the  Middle  Ages  Ireland  was  Scythian  in  its  ori- 
gin and  Scythian  in  its  manners.  In  the  eighth  century, 
Bede*^  and  Nennius*^  and  their  contemporaries  regard 
it  as  "  Scotia,*'  the  island  of  the  Scots,,  who  are  men  of 
Scythian  descent.  The  early  Irish  chronicler?,  from  the 
ninth  century,  stoutly  allege  a  Scytihian  source  for  their 
race.*^*  In  the  twelfth  century  Giraldus  Cambrensis*' 
notes  two  Scythian  settlements  of  Irel'and,  tihat  of  Neme- 
dus  and  his  progeny,  who  inhabited  it  for  over  two  hun- 

^  BocHeiiaaHoal  EiBforp,  i,  1. 

^History  of  the  Britons,  sect.  15. 

^  Among  the  references  usually  cited  in  this  oonection  are  the 
Leahhar  Oahhdla  of  The  Book  of  Leineter,  The  A.nnal3  of  the  Four 
Masters  (ed.  by  Donovan,  1851),  The  General  History  of  IreUmd 
tyy  Keating,  and  the  Genealogies  of  MacFii4>is.  See  Chronioon 
Bootorum  (''(Chronicles  of  the  Irish"),  Bolls  8er.,  p.  10. 

*  TopograpMa  Hibemiae,  dist.  m,  sects.  1-6. 
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dred  yean  until  their  race  was  overcome  by  GiantB,  and 
that  of  Dela  and  his  flons,  who  possessed  the  whole  land,  of 
which  the  youngest  Slanins  finally  obtained  the  maateryy 
and  one  Spanish  settlement,  that  of  Milesins.  Edmund 
Spenser,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  indignantly 
denies  any  Spanisli  strain  in  Irish  blood,  and  argues  at 
great  length  that  the  Irish  are  truly  Scythian  in  their  man- 
tles, their  war-cries,  their  vows  and  oathfl,  their  arm's,  liheir 
old  manner  of  marrying,  of  burying,  of  dancing,  of  feast- 
ing.** And  in  Cfhaucer's  day  these  later  Scythians  or 
"  wild  Irish  "  were  "  aspre  folk/'  Henry  Cristfede's  won- 
derful narrative  of  the  Ireland  of  Bichard  II.'s  time, 
which  Froidsart  has  incorporated  in  hifl  Chronicles,  is  thus 
rendered  by  Bemers :  *'  '*  Ireland  is  one  of  the  yvell 
countreis  of  the  world  to  make  warre  upon  or  to  bring 
under  subjection,  for  it  is  closed  strongly  and  wyddly  with 
high  forests  and  great  waters  and  marshes  and  places  un- 
inbabytable.  It  is  herde  to  entre  to  do  them  of  the  coun- 
trey  any  dommage,  nor  ye  shall  se  no  town  nor  persone 
to  speke  withal,  for  the  men  drawe.to  the  woodes  and  dwell 
in  esLves  and  small  cotages  under  trees  and  among  busshes 
and  hedges  like  wylde  savage  beasts.  .  •  .  They  be  herde 
people  and  of  rude  engyn  and  wytte  and  of  divers  fre- 
quentatious  and  usages,  they  sette  nothing  by  jolite  nor 
fresshe  apparell,  nor  by  nobleness,  for  though  their  realm 
be  sovereignly  governed  by  kynges,  wherof  they  have 
plentie,  yet  they  will  take  no  knowledge  of  gentylness,  but 
will  continue  in  their  rudenesse,  as  they  are  brought 
up/'  *'• 

^See  Elton,  Origins  of  English  History,  pp.  164,  169,  etc. 

*8ee  Kervyn's  ed.  zv,  169,  and  Bemer's  trsl.  ch.  ccii. 

^For  other  aoooimta  of  ''The  wilde  Irish''  see  "libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policy,"  1437  {PoUtiodl  Poems,  n,  186).  Borde's  "  Introduc- 
tion of  Knowledge,"  1642,  p.  132,  and  fitanyhuret  in  HolinBhed, 
chap.  TiiL 
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And  Theseus?  We  muBt  seek  the  man^  who  not  only 
conquered  Scythia,  but  who  married  the  Scythian  Queen. 
If  the  "  Queen  of  Ermony  "  is  the  Countess  of  Ormonde, 
the  "  Queen  of  Scythia  "  is  Elizabeth  de  Buigh,  in  her 
own  rigjit  Countess  of  Ulster  and  Lady  of  Connaught  (the 
Scottish  or  Scythian  lands  of  the  North),  whom  Chaucer 
served  in  his  younger  time.^^**  She  had  inherited  her 
titles  in  her  babyhood,  when  her  father,  Earl  William,  was 
murdered  in  1333.  The  authority  of  England  was  almost 
totally  repudiated  in  Connaught,  and  very  little  of  her 
vast  heritage  was  in  Elizabeth's  hands.^^  ^ing  Edward 
HI  made  tihe  heiree»  his  ward  and  a;ffianced  her  to  his 
third  son.  Prince  Lionel,  w(ho  assumed  her  titles  several 
years  before  the  marriage  of  the  boy  of  fourteen  and  the 
woman  of  twenty-one  in  1352.  Nine  years  later  in  1361 
Lionel  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  very  strong  army  to 
Iredand — ^not  only  to  win  his  wife's  lost  possessions  back 
again,  but  to  defend  all  the  lands  of  English  proprietors 
against  the  enemy.  "  Our  Irish  dominions,"  wrote  the 
King,  ^Tiave  been  reduced  to  such  utter  devastation,  ruin 
and  misery  that  they  may  be  totally  lost,  if  our  subjects 
there  are  not  immediately  succored."  *''  Lionel's  wife, 
the  Countess  of  Ulster,  lands  with  him  on  September  15, 

•*That  Ulster  is  preeminently  the  Scythian  province,  Spenser's 
words  show  {View  of  State  of  Ireland) :  "Surely  the  Scythians, 
at  fiuch  time  as  the  Northerne  Nations  overflowed  all  Ghristendome, 
came  downe  to  the  sea-coast,  where  inquiring  for  other  countries 
•ibroad,  and  getting  intelligence  of  this  countrey  of  Ireland,  find- 
ing shipping  convenient,  passed  thither,  and  arrived  in  the  North- 
part  thereof,  which  is  now  called  Ulster,  which  first  inhabiting, 
and  afterwards  stretching  themselyes  forth  into  the  land,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  named  it  all  of  themselyes  Scuttenland,  which 
more  briefly  is  called  Scutland,  or  Scotland."  AU  this  is  very 
much  to  our  purpose. 

•Gilbert's  Vioeroya  of  Ireland,  p.  216. 

*  Rymer's  Foedera,  March  16,  1361. 
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1861.*®  Ipolita  rides  with  Theseus.  And  Lionel  of  Eng- 
land, to  beoome  a  twelvemonth  later  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
was  an  heroic  figure,  in  his  semblance  a  worthy  modem 
counterpart  of  Theseus,  likewise  prince  and  duke.  Hard- 
ing tells  us  in  his  Chronicle : 

In  aU  the  world  was  then  no  prince  him  lyke 
Of  hie  stature  and  of  aU  semelynesse; 
Ahoye  all  men  within  his  hole  kyngrike 
By  the  shulders  he  might  be  seen  doutlesse; 
As  a  mayde  in  haUe  of  gentilesse, 
And  in  aU  other  places  sonne  to  rethorike. 
And  in  the  felde  a  lyon  Hjurmorike.* 

Chaucer  pictures  Theseus  honored  for  his  victories  over 
the  Scythians,  "with  his  triumph  and  laurer-crowned 
thus,"  "  in  all  the  floure  of  fortunes  yevinge."  The  sober 
annallist  of  St.  Mary's  writes  of  Lionel's  victories  over  the 
"  wild  Irish  "  in  1361  and  1362 :  "  Leonellus  redegit  to- 
tum  populum  tarn  de  Anglia,  quam  de  Hibemia  in  unusm, 
et  bene  proeperatur  et  fecit  plura  bella  circumquaque  cum 
Hibemicis  cum  adjutorio  Dei  et  populi  Hibemie."  Far 
less  success  than  this  on  the  part  of  a  prince  will  feed  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet  of  the  court  looking  back  through 
the  years  on  the  valor  of  young  royalty.  But  Lionel's 
triumph  was  only  temporary.  He  withdrew  from  Ireland 
in  1367,  having  failed  to  regain  his  wife's  lands. 

Although  Statins,  whom  Chaucer  Lb  following  just  here, 

^  Chartukiries  of  Bt,  Mary's,  u,  395,  A.  D.,  1361 :— '' LeoneUus, 
Gomee  Ultonie,  jure  hereditario  uzoris  sue  et  filius  Domini  Regia 
Anglie,  venit  in  Hibemiam,  Tenens-locom  Domini  Begie  Anglie,  et 
applictiit  apud  Dublin  in  octava  die  Beate  Virginia  Natiyitatis, 
ducens  secum  uxorem  suam,  Elizabetham,  flliam  et  heredem  Domini 
WiUelmi  de  Burgo,  Comitia  Ultonie." 

*  This  paaaage  in  Harding  ia  quoted,  with  much  other  information 
about  Lionel  in  Profesaor  Oook'a  yaluable  monograph,  "The  Laat 
Months  of  Chaucer'a  Earliest  Patron,"  Oonn,  Aoad,  of  Arts  and 
SoiencsB,  Dec.,  1916.   (See  also  D.  N,  B.  «.  v.  '*  Lionel." 
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does  not  mention  Emily,  the  English  poet  takes  the  young- 
er lady  out  of  the  Teseide,  and  puts  her  with  lier  sister, 
Ipolita,  in  Theseus'  golden  chariot  of  victory.  Why? 
Not,  I  think,  because  she  is  needed  for  the  story  of  Anel- 
ida,  in  which  she  plays  no  part,  but  rather  it  would  seem, 
because  the  Countess  of  Ulster's  younger  sister  was  among 
the  great  nobles  summoned  to  Ireland  in  Lionel's  train. 
Who  was  this  sister?  Elizabeth  was  her  father's  sole 
daughter  and  heir.  But,  after  his  early  death  in  1333,  her 
mother  Matilda  or  Maud  Plantagenet  had  married  Balph 
Ufford,  Viceroy  of  Ireland  (1344-1346),  and  had  borne 
to  him  a  daughter,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  own  name. 
Before  May  1,  1358,  Maud  TTfford  married  Thomas  de 
Vere,  eighth  Earl  of  Oxford — ^her  name  appears  with  his 
in  a  deed  of  that  date  (Cal.  Pat,  Rolls) .  Among  the  pro- 
prietors of  Irish  lands  summoned  by  royal  command  to 
attend  Lionel  in  his  expedition  of  1361  are  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Oxford.*^  On  February  10,  1362,  they  are 
again  ordered  by  the  King  to  be  in  Ireland  within  a  fort- 
night of  Easter.  In  lines  that  are  his  own  Chaucer  pic- 
tures this  notable  gathering  (11.  34-35)  : 

Aiany  a  bright  helm  and  many  a  spere  and  targe, 
Many  a  fresh  knight  and  many  a  blisful  route. 
On  hors,  on  fote,  in  al  the  f elde  aboute 

"  Emily  "  ^^  may  well  have  ridden  in  her  sister^s  com- 

""ThiB  is  Edward's  siimmons  to  his  nobles  {Foedera,  March  15, 
1361 ) :  "  Ordinavimus  quod  'Leonellus,  comes  Ultonie,  Alius  noster 
carissimus  cum  ingenti  exercitu  ad  terram  pradictam  (Hibemiam) 
cum  onmi  feartinatione  transmitteretor.  Bfc  quod  omnes  magnates 
et  alii  de  dioto  regno  nostro  terras  in  dicta  terra  Hiberniae  habentes 
quanto  potentius  poterunt  in  oomitiva  diet!  filli  noetri  proflscerentur, 
vel  si  debiles  in  corpore  existant  loco  eorum  alios  sufficientes  ibidem 
mittant." 

"^  A  woman  of  character,  this  Maud  Ufford  or  de  Vere,  well  worthy 
to  foreshadow  Bmily.     In  1386,  when  her  son,  Richard's  favorite, 
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pany.  To  that  sister,  Ohaucer's  first  patroness,  the  Count- 
ess of  Ulster,  the  poet  pays  a  splendid  compliment,  for 
which  his  original  gives  no  warrant  (40-42)  : 

Al  the  ground  aboute  hir  char  she  spradde 
With  brightnesse  of  the  beautee  in  hir  face, 
iPulfild  of  largesse  and  of  alle  grace. 

Elizabeth  or  ^'  Ipolita  "  ehared  the  seeming  triumphs  of 
only  the  first  two  years  of  her  husband's  campaign  in  Ire- 
land, as  she  died  in  1363,  four  years  before  Lionel  left 
that  unhappy  country,  vowing  never  to  return. 

But  what,  may  be  asked,  has  Lionel's  expedition  of  1361 
to  do  with  a  love  story  of  some  twenty-five  years  after- 
ward !    Just  as  much  or  just  as  little  as  Theseus  and  Ipo- 
lita and  £mily  in  the  poem  have  to  do  with  Anelida  fand 
Arcite,  who  may  very  well  be  the  creatures  of  another 
generation.     After  Theseus  and  his  troop  have  ridden 
finally  out  of  the  story  (45-46),  the  reader  hears  of  long 
and  bloody  wars  between  Thebes  and  Greece  (50-75). 
Not  until  these  are  over,  do  the  lovers  appear.    Chaucer 
revives  youthful  memories  of  Ireland  and  its  wars — either 
hearsay  or,  as  I  think,  actual  observation  in  the  train  of 
Lionel  and  his  Countess — 'before  passing  to  the  contem- 
porary scandal  of  the  great  Irish  house  of  Ormonde. 
Henry  Cristede,,  Froissart's  acquaintance,  tells  in  a  few 
pages  *^*  a  story  already  quoted  of  Ireland  that  blends  the 
recollections  of  his  youth,  when  he  rode  by  the  side  of  the 

Robert  de  Vere  (1362-1392),  the  notorioufl  Duke  of  Ireland,  aban- 
doned his  wife,  Isabella  de  Goucy,  the  Countess  of  Oxford  ''  took  ithe 
Duchess  to  her  and  kept  her  stiU  in  her  estate,  and  such  as  owed 
the  lady  any  good  will  gave  her  great  thanks  therefore."  ( J^roissart, 
xn,  S2S.)  After  Richard's  death  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  spreading  the  report  that  the  King  was  stiU  aliye  (Walsingham, 
n,  252) .  ''  Emily  "  died  on  January  25,  1413  {EiOogiwn  HiBtariae) . 
^Ohroniquea,  xv,  168-178. 
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second  Earl  of  Ormonde  before  Lionel  came  to  the  country 
in  1361,  with  his  account  of  the  third  Earl's  good  offices 
as  a  peacemaker  between  Eichard  and  four  Irish  kings 
thirty-five  years  later.  So  Chaucer,  great  story-teller  that 
he  is,  creates  for  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  an 
Irish  atmosphere  before  telling  an  Irish  story. 

There  is  yet  more  to  note.  We  are  twice  reminded  that 
Arcite  is  a  "  Theban  knight"  (11.  85,  210)."'  And 
Theban,  as  opposed  to  Scythian  or  "wild  Irish,"  must 
mean,  as  Ormonde  is  one,  the  Englishman  by  blood,  des- 
cendant of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  of  two  centuries 
before,  the  de  Burghs,  the  FitzrGeralds,  the  Fitz-Maurices, 
the  Fitz-Walters  or  Butlers.  As  Gilbert  says,*^»  "  The 
feuds  in  tlhe  colony  between  the  English  by  birth  (Chau- 
cer's ^  people  of  Greece ')  and  the  EngliA  by  blood 
(*  people  of  Thebes ')  reached  such  an  alarming  height 
that  Edward  ordered  the  Viceroy  and  Chancellor  to  inter- 
fere in  composing  those  dissensions,  and  to  punidi  with 
fine  and  imprisonment  of  two  years  all  English  subjects, 
bom  in  England  or  Ireland,  who,  within  his  Irish  terri- 
tories, should  use  contumelious  language  to  one  another  or 
engage  in  quarrels  or  strife  among  themselves."  William 
de  Burgh  (Theban),  father  of  Chaucer's  Countess,  was 
slain  by  the  Mandevilles,  and  his  own  kinsmen  became  an 
Irish  sept  under  the  name  of  MacWilliam.  John  de  Ber- 
mingham,  Earl  of  Louth  (Theban),  was  murdered  by 
Gemors,  Cusacks,  Evarards  and  other  English  settlers 
(Grecians).    The  mutinous  de  Berminghams  (Thebans), 

"'It  is  possible  that  Chaucer,  in  oaUing  Ormonde  a  ''Theban 
knight  *'  is  recalling  the  knighthood  conferred  upon  the  Earl  in  No- 
vember, 1385,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  is  merely  using 
the  phrase  in  accord  with  courtly  conyention,  as  in  The  Book  of  the 
Duoheaae  (supra), 

•  Viceroys  of  IreUmd,  p.  221. 
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beooming  a  sept  under  the  name  of  MacPlieoraiSy  sought 
to  eject  the  King's  Chief  Baron  and  later  to  hold  to  ransom 
the  English  Chancellor  (men  of  Greece),  The  Le  Peers 
(Thehans)  joining  their  naval  forces  to  those  of  such 
'^  Scythiaixs  "  as  the  O'Driscolls^  sailed  against  Waterford 
and  slew  the  (Sheriff,  the  M^aster  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  and  many  citizens  and  merchants  of  importance, 
and  "  hewed  and  cut  to  pieces  "  the  body  of  the  Mayor. 
Even  Thebans  like  the  Ormondes  and  the  Desmonds  were 
constantly  at  feud. 

Mars^  which  that  through  his  furiouB  course  of  yre 

The  olde  wrath  of  Juno  to  fulfiUe, 

Hath  set  the  peples  hertes  bothe  on  fyre 

Of  Thebes  and  Grece,  everich  other  io  kiUe 

With  blody  speres,  ne  rested  never  stille, 

But  throng  now  her  now  ther,  among  hem  bothe. 

That  everich  other  slough,  so  wer  they  wrothe. 

The  mouth-filling  Greek  land  Theban  names  that  follow  in 
the  poem  may  easily  be  matched  with  those  of  Anglo-Nor- 
man warriors  of  Ireland  who  engaged  in  fratricidal  strife. 
The  last  act  of  Lionel's  administration  was  the  enactment, 
by  the  colonial  parliament  during  the  first  week  of  Lent, 
1367,  of  the  famous  statute  of  Kilkenny,  designed  to  heal 
the  difference  between  the  English  born  in  England  and 
the  English  bom  in  Ireland,  and  to  prohibit  intercourse 
and  intermarriage  between  the  English  and  the  Irish. '^^ 
During  the  term  of  Lionel's   successor   as   Viceroy, 
Gerald,  fourth  Earl  of  Desmond,  a  Theban  of  strong  char- 
acter and  wide  influence,  who  may  possibly  be  "  the  olde 
Oreon,"  ^*'  a  statute  was  enacted  at  Guilford  in  1368, 

"^  Statutes  and  Ordinances  and  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
ed.  by  Berry»  i,  430. 

"^  I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  identification,  but  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
£arl  of  Desmond,  was  the  only  ruling  spirit  who  fills  the  gap  between 
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ordeorii^  that  ^^  all  persons  of  whatsoever  state  or  d^ree 
who  claimed  to  have  aaj  lordships,  lands>  or  other  posses- 
sions in  Ireland  should,  without  excuse  or  del^ay,  ^o  and 
dwell  there  before  Easter,  1369,  with  their  families  and 
establishments  cmd  with  men-at-arms  and  other  soldiery, 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  estates."  This  enactment, 
or  some  similar  one  equally  drastic, — which  dealt  to  "  ab- 
sentee landlordism  "  a  blow,  from  wihich  it  may  not  have 
recovered  at  the  date  of  Anelida  and  Arcite — must  have 
been  in  Chaucer's  thought,  when  he  thus  departed  widely 
from  his  original,  the  Teseide  (64-70)  : 

And  whan  the  olde  Creon  gan  espye 

Sow  that  the  blood  roial  was  broght  adoun. 

He  held  the  cite  hy  his  tirannyei 

And  did  the  gentils  of  that  regioim 

To  ben  his  frendes,  and  dwellen  in  the  tonn. 

8o  what  for  loye  of  him,  and  what  for  awe, 

The  noble  folk  wer  to  the  tonne  y-drawe, 

"The  cite''  or  "the  toune"  (Thebes)  is  evidently  the 
English  pale. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  names  upon  which  Chaucer  plays 
so  artfully,  "Ermony,"  and  "Anelida,''  and  "Arxjite," 
point  so  directly  to  "  Ormonde  "  ("Ermonia")  and  "Anne 
Welle  "  and  "  d'Arcy,"  that,  with  dates  and  circumstances 
duly  adhering,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  poet^ 
in  the  stanzas  of  his  own  invention,  is  dealing  with  the 
married  unhappiness  of  the  Irish  Butlers.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  difBcult  to  demonstrate  that  the  prelude  of  his  story, 
which  is  largely  a  medley  of  borrowings  from  Statins  and 
Boccaccio,  is  part  and  parcel  of  tihe  historical  allegory  of 

the  generations.  (His  influence  was  felt  both  in  Lionel's  time  and  in 
the  days  of  Anne  Welle's  coming  to  Ireland.  iHe  was  Viceroy  in 
13G7;  in  13S1  he  was  appointed  to  repress  the  malice  of  the  rebels 
in  Mimster;  and  again  in  1386  he  acted  in  Munster  as  Deputy  of  the 
Viceroy.   IHe  was  an  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Biitlers. 
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Ireland  and  one  of  its  noble  families ;  but  the  identification 
of  "  Scythia  "  with  Ireland,  of  "  Ipolita,  the  Queen  of 
Scythia ''  with  "  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Ulster,''  of  her 
husband,  ^^  Duke  Theseus  of  Athens  "  with  the  royal  Duke 
of  Olarence,  of  "  her  young  sister,  Emily,"  with  Maud 
Ufford,  of  contendiug  Thebans  and  Orecians  with  the  Eng- 
lish bom  in  Ireland  and  those  bom  in  England  ever  en- 
gaged in  bloody  feuds,  seems  to  make  assurance  more  than 
doubly  sure.  Add  to  these  resemblances  Ohaucer's  addi- 
tions to  hifl  sources :  his  vivid  picture  of  the  knightly  troop 
of  Theseus,  the  counterpart  of  the  brilliant  company  that 
attended  Lionel;  the  noble  tribute  to  Ipolita,  which  we 
read  as  the  poet's  compliment  tx)  his  own  li^e  lady,  Eliza- 
beth I  and  finally,  the  compulsion  that  brought  ^^  the  noble 
folk  "  to  Thebes  duplicated  by  the  statutes  or  decrees  that 
summoned  the  Irish  landowners  to  their  homes.  Is  there 
any  room  left  for  doubt  i 

Let  us  remember  that,  of  all  the  "  Theban ''  or  Anglo- 
Irish  families,  none  were  closer  to  Lionel  and  his  lady 
than  their  cousins,  the  Ormondes,  the  second  Earl  James 
and  his  Countess  who  was  bom  a  d'Arcy.  This  Earl  was 
Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  1359-1361,  and,  when  Lionel 
caone  in  the  latter  year,  he  fought  bravely  under  his  ban- 
ner against  the  rebds  in  Ulster,  Leinster  and  Munster. 
When  the  Duke  was  absent  in  England  from  April  to  De- 
cember of  1864,  Ormonde  was  his  Lord  Deputy.  The 
books  of  Carte  and  Graves  and  Gilbert  are  full  of  these 
things.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the  Foedera  King  Edward 
HI  granting,  on  March  1,  1363,  his  cousin,  the  second 
Earl's  mother,  Eleanor,  who  had  married  after  her  second 
lord^s  death  Sir  Thomas  Dagforth,  two  hundred  pounds 
for  her  husband's  labors  and  expenses  in  the  Irish  wars, 
especially  from  the  coming  of  the  King^s  very  dear  eon, 
Lionel.  Every  member  of  Lionel's  household  must  have 
7 
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known  all  these  Ormondes  well,  and  as  still  a  member  of 
that  houMhold  after  his  French  wars,  I  am  disposed  to 
reckon  Geoffrey  <Chau<er,  on  account  of  his  compreh^iBive 
knowledge  of  Lionel  in  Ireland  and  of  Irish  conditions 
at  this  time.  As  we  have  no  knowledge  of  Chaucer's  move- 
ments for  six  years  after  October  1360,  our  inference  that 
he  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Ulster  and 
remained  with  her  until  her  death  in  Ireland  in  1368 — 
and  perhaps  with  her  husband  longer — ^has  nothing  against 
it.^^  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  in  1362  or  1363,  was 
bom  to  the  Ormondes  that  heir  whom  Chaucer  may  have 
known  in  his  cradle  and  whom  he  stigmatizes  over  twenly 
years  later  as  "  the  false  Arcite/' 

Chaucer  completes  the  preliminary  mystification  of 
giving  a  semblance  of  antiquity  to  "  the  heir  of  his  in- 
vention" by  alleging  as  his  authority  one  "Corinne," 
"  First  f olow  I  Stace,  and  after  him  Corinne."  Now  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Corinne  is  Corinnus  or  Corip- 
pus  or  Cblonna  or  Ovid,  disguised  under  his  lady's  name, 
or  'anybody  else  than  Corinna,  a  poetess  of  Pindar's  time 
and  country.  If  Chaucer  could  not  have  gotten  the  name 
frotn  the  Silvae  of  Statins  (v,  iii,  156),  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  that  work  in  l3ie  fourteenth  century,^*  he  could 
certainly  have  derived  it  from  Propertius,  n,  iii,  21,  as  he 
derived  his  "  LoUius  "  from  Horace,  of  whom  he  elsewhere 

*  ProfesBor  Oook,  in  his  monograph,  "  The  Historical  Background 
of  Chaucer's  Knight"  {Oonn.  Academy  of  Ari8  and  Soienoea,  10 IS, 
pp.  179-181),  discusses  in  some  detail  Lionel's  stay  in  Ireland,  and 
conjectures  that  Chaucer  was  in  his  service  during  the  whole  six 
years  of  his  rule.  He  finds  "  corroboration  of  this  surmise  "  in  Chau- 
cer's oft-quoted  account  of  an  Irish  wicker  house  in  The  Hauee  of 
Fame,  1936  f.  AneUda  a/nd  Ardie  furnishes  much  more  potent  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  Chaucer's  Irish  residence. 

**  See  E.  F.  Shannon,  "  The  Source  of  Chaucer's  AneUda  and  Ar- 
die** (P.  M.  L,  A^  xxvm,  465). 
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shows  little  or  no  knowledge.  Propertius,  whose  non- 
appearance in  the  Middle  Ages  no  one  will  plead,  as  his 
works  existed  in  several  manuscripts,*^''  had  written : 

Et  sua  cum  antiquae  committit  ecripta  Corinnae 
Carmina  quae  quiyis,  non  putat  aequa  suia.** 

That  Corinna  was  an  old  poetess,  Chaucer  may  thus  have 
known,  but  how  was  he  aware  that  she  was  a  Theban  who 
had  celebrated  the  Seven  against  Thebes  ?  Did  he  hit  this 
bull's  eye  bj  accident  ?  If  so,  it  is  an  amazing  coincidence 
that  he  should  have  selected  from  the  obscure  names  of  an- 
tiquity the  very  author  most  suitable  to  his  device  of  a 
pretended  Theban  story.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
scout  the  idea  of  a  happy  accident  and  to  believe  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  Chaucer  had  found  Corinna  asso- 
ciated with  Thebes  and  its  legends.  In  any  case  ^^  Co- 
rinne  '*  is  a  mere  blind  to  cover  his  own  imaginings.^® 

Wlien  we  turn  from  Anelida  and  Arcite  (22-46)  to  The 
Knight's  Tale,  "  al  the  love  of  Palamon  and  Arcyte  of 
Thebes,"  we  find  that  the  poet  has  freed  his  story  (see  A. 
859-874,  964-981)  from  all  Irish  implications  through 
additions  and  omissions,  many  of  them  effected  by  the 
abandonment  of  Statins  for  Boccaccio.     Theseus  is  now 

*  The  Codices  NeapolitanuB  and  Vossianus,  and  Petrarch's  famous 
manuscript,  which  Goluccio  Salutato  copied,  aU  antedate  Chaucer 
(see  Butler's  edition  of  Propertius,  1905,  Introduction,  and  Sandys, 
UtMiory  of  CfkiMioal  Bcholarahip,  n,  6). 

*  Had  Shannon*  known  of  this  passage  from  Propertius,  he  would 
haye  made  no  claims  for  Ovid,  the  author  of  the  Amares,  sometimes 
known  as  "  Corinna,"  for  the  very  starting  point  of  his  argument  is 
the  assumption  that  Chaucer  could  neyer  have  heard  of  the  old 
poetess. 

**  Though  Chaucer  is  voicing  something  so  real  as  Anne  WeUe's 
passion  for  Ormonde,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  employed  the  JETe- 
roidea  of  Ovid  here  and  there  in  Anelida,  as  Mr.  Shannon  believes. 
All  our  thoughts  have  stirred  dead  bosoms. 
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'^the  greatest  conqueror  under  the  sun/'  an  honor  that 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  claim  for  Lionel;  he  wars 
against  ^'  the  r^gne  of  Femenye/'  the  land  of  the  Amazons, 
not  merely  against  its  synonym,  Scythia,  the  Ireland  of 
the  Anelida;  he  marches  against  Oreon  and  the  Thebans, 
against  whom  Theseus  wages  no  war  in  the  earlier  poem, 
because  he  is  there  Lionel  and  they  Englishmen  of  old 
Anglo-Norman  stock ;  and,  above  all,  Theseus  and  Ipolita 
and  Emily  are  now  closely  associated  with  Arcite,  as  they 
could  not  be  in  the  romance  of  Anelida,  where  their  pro- 
totypes were  beings  of  different  generations.  *®*  More- 
over we  no  lon^r  meet  in  the  Canterbury  story  the  vivid 
description  of  the  Duke's  knightly  company,  "  Many  a 
fresh  knight  and  many  a  blisful  route,"  because  Ohaucer 
is  no  longer  thinking  of  the  great  levy  of  the  Englifib  land- 
holders of  Ireland ;  nor  the  stately  compliment  to  Ipolita, 
because  Ipolita  is  no  longer  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Ul- 
ster ;  •^  nor  the  f  ourteen-line  sketch  of  the  long  and  bloody 
feud  between  Thebes  and  Greece,  because  the  poet's  mind 

"■  The  complete  diBSOciation  of  the  first  group  of  characterfl.  The- 
seuB,  Ipolita  and  Emily,  from  the  second,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  nega- 
tives Heath's  unfortunate  suggestion  {Olohe  Edition,  zxxviii)  that 
''  Chaucer,  doubtless,  intended  to  reintroduce  Theseus,  with  whom  the 
poem  opens,  as  the  avenger  of  Anelida."  This  dissociation  consti- 
tutes convincing  evidence  of  (the  priority  of  Anelida  and  Aroite. 
Having  once  brought  together  the  heroic  figures  in  the  intimate  re- 
lation of  The  Knight's  Tale,  no  artist  could  or  would  have  wrenched 
them  as  far  asunder  as  they  are  in  the  smaller  poem. 

**  Ipolita  possibly  becomes  again  the  Oountess  of  Ulster  for  one 
brief  moment  in  The  Knighfa  Tale,  when  Chaucer,  forsaking  Boc- 
caccio, mentions  (1.  26)  "the  temx>est  at  hir  hoomcominge."  If  that 
fftorm  was  ever  brewed  in  England,  it  raged  after  the  wedding  of 
Elisaheth  and  Lionel  thirty  years  before  the  landing  of  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, with  which  it  has  been  associated  (Lowes,  Modem  Language 
Notes,  XIX,  240-242).  Anne  had  nought  in  common  with  the  Scythian 
queen.  Curry  just  now  suggests  {M,  L.  N.,  May,  1921)  that  "ton- 
pest  "  renders  the  clamor  of  Statins. 
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is  no  longer  intent  on  the  clash  between  '^  Englishmen  by 
blood ''  and  "  Englishmen  by  birth ;"  nor  Croon's  gather- 
ing of  '^  the  noble  folk  "  in  the  town,  because  statoftes  bb- 
sembling  the  English  proprietors  of  Ireland  are  no  longer 
in  Chaucer's  thought.  A  comparison  between  the  earlier 
and  later  poems  thus  emphasizes  the  distinctly  allegorical 
character  of  Anelida  and  Arcite  and  its  rich  su^estions 
of  contemporary  life. 

The  discovery  of  the  persons  and  the  circumstances  that 
prompted  the  composition  of  Anelida  and  Arcite  has  a 
large  bearing  ujwn  Chaucer's  chronology  and  development. 
Few  will  deny  the  conclusiveness  of  Tatlock's  argument  •^ 
that  Anelida  and  Arcite  must  have  been  written  before 
"  The  Knight's  Tale,"  both  because  Chaucer  would  not 
have  debased  Arcite  of  the  Canterbury  story,  who  embodies 
a  higli  ideal  and  whom  he  sketches  with  strong  liking,  and 
because  the  break  in  the  description  at  the  end  of  the 
Anelida  shows  that  he  meant  to  use  Mars'  Temple  in  the 
later  and  greater  work.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Anelida 
is  based  upon  an  incident  of  the  middle  eighties.  Anne 
Welle  could  not  have  become  Countess  of  Ermon  or  Or- 
monde ("Queen  of  Ermony")  before  October,  1382, 
when  the  third  Earl  succeded  to  the  title,  nor  can  it  be 
actually  proved  that  she  was  "  Queen  "  before  June,  1386, 
when  we  first  meet  together  "  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  and 
Anne,  his  wife."  Since  Chaucer  is  not  writing  of  a  child, 
but  of  a  young  woman,  she  probably  did  not  gain  her  title 
by  marriage  before  1384  at  the  earliest.  As  her  husband's 
infidelities  and  the  births  of  his  base-bom  children  may 
very  well  belong  to  the  middle  eighties,  I  am  inclined  to 
place  our  poem  about  1385,  or  indeed  in  1386 — ^in  any 

*^  Development  of  Chaucer's  Works,  pp.  83  f .    Tatlock  runs  directly 
counter  to  Ten  Brink's  contentions  {Btudien,  39,  Eng,  Lit,,  u,  190). 
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case  immediately  before  ^^  The  Knight's  Tale/'  which  is 
the  "  Palamon  and  Arcite  "  of  the  Legend  Prologue,  "  only 
slightly,  if  at  all  revised."  Hence  there  is  every  reason 
for  stoutly  denying  to  '^  The  Knight's  Tale/'  in  its  earliest 
form,  a  date  as  early  as  1382.  I  should  place  it  witih  Tat- 
lock  in  1385 — or  rather  in  1386. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  date,  1386,  for  Anelida  a/nd 
Arcite  and  for  the  first  version  of  "  The  Knight's  Tale  '* 
is  the  very  year  assumed  for  the  earlier  Prologue  of  the 
Legend,  which,  from  its  mention  of  ^'  al  the  love  of  Pala- 
mon and  Arcite,"  obviously  follows  our  poems;  and  that 
we  are  therefore  crowding  all  Ifhese  compositions  into  too 
amaU  a  space  of  time.  Twofold  answer  is  ready.  First, 
that,  if  the  very  real  dates  of  Anne  Welle  and  her  husband 
do  not  coincide  with  a  ^'  Chaucerian  Ohronology,"  about 
which  no  two  people  agree,^^  let  us  use  this  new  light  to 

"  Langhans,  the  writer  of  a  very  recent  laxticle  on  AneUda  and  J.r- 
oite  in  Anglia,  xuv,  1920,  226-244,  dates  the  poem  in  1373-1374, 
just  before  the  Partement  of  Foules  (1374),"  on  the  basis  of  a 
chronology''  supposedly  long  since  extinct.  FumivaU  places  it 
in  1375-1376,  PoUard  in  1380,  Lowes  in  the  early  eighties,  Koch 
in  1383,  Tatlock  in  1384-1385,  Skeat  1384  (13857),  Ten  Brink 
after  1390.  Obviously  the  bugbear  of  "Chaucerian  Chronology'' 
is  not  a  very  formidable  spectre.  The  year  1386,  as  the  date  of 
Anelida,  seems  to  satisfy  the  two  conditions  of  our  problem,  one  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  unknown,  and  the  other  misapplied: 
the  Ormondes'  early  misadventure  in  marriage,  and  the  indirect  allu- 
sion to  the  poem  in  the  Legend  Prologue.  Though,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  accurate  knowledge  of  a  very  young  noblewoman's  years 
is  not  to  be  expected  of  a  poet  in  his  middle  or  late  forties,  Anelida's 
age,  "  twenty  yeer  of  elde,"  might  suggest  a  later  date  for  the  poem 
than  1386,  when  Anne  Welle  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen. 
But  much,  if  any,  later  it  cannot  be.  Ormonde  and  his  wife  were 
certainly  reconciled  by  1389-1390,  as  their  heir  was  born  the  next 
year.  Then  it  seems  natural  to  trace  to  a  liaison  that  won  so  wide 
a  notoriety  as  to  gain  a  court-poet's  rebuke  the  birth  of  one,  if  not 
both,  of  the  Earl's  natural  children,  who,  to  judge  from  the  dates 
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reshape  the  chronology,  even  though  we  diatter  many  as- 
sumptions. And  secondly,  that  the  writer  will  soon  pre- 
sent newlj  discovered  reasons  for  believing  that  the  first 
version  of  the  Legend  Prologue  was  written  after  1888 — 
which  date  has  value  in  this  connection  only  as  a  possible 
starting-point — indeed  after  1887,  the  year  of  Philippa 
Chaucer's  dealih. 

In  Anelida  and  Arcite,  uneven  and  fragmentary  though 
it  is,  we  come  very  dose  to  Qhaucer — as  dose  as  anywhere 
else  in  his  poetry.    We  see  him  not  only  browsing  among 
"  olde  bokea,"  stories  of  Theseus  and  Thebes^  but  watching 
and  recording,  like  the  note-taking  chid  that  he  wias,  the 
lives  and  loves  of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  his  own  red- 
blooded  day  and  hour.    Where,  save  here  and  in  the  fal- 
con's story  of  "  The  Squire's  Tale,"  can  we  share  his  very 
real  indignation,  as  he  scourges  a  false  lover  not  of  an  old 
fable  of  Greece,  but  of  a  modem  family  of  Ireland — prob- 
ably well  known  to  hian  since  his  early  manhood  twenty 
years  before — a  child  of  the  Ormondes  whom  the  young 
squire  of  its  royal  cousins  may  have  dandled  in  its  infancy  ? 
Where  else  is  Chaucer  so  vocal  with  the  big  bow-wow  thing 
of  his  day  as  in  this  cryptic  but  vivid  narration  of  English 
wars  in  Ireland — the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  levies  and 
triumphs — and  of  the  long  and  bloody  feuds  between  the 
old  Anglo-Norman  settlers  and  the  newcomers  of  English 
birth  t    And  where,  though  his  very  words  are  borrowed 
and  his  meaning  is  cloaked,  does  he  seem  more  a  part  of 
what  he  has  met?    And  where  else  does  he  invoke  in  the 

of  their  manhood,  mucTt  have  been  in  the  world  by  1385  or  1386; 
hence  even  13S7,  the  year  in  which  Ormonde  founds  his  Aylesbury 
house  of  Friars,  perhaps  as  a  penance  for  his  sin,  seems  a  bit  too  laie. 
The  Legend  Prologue,  the  first  version  of  which  is  a  termvnus  ad 
quem  of  AneUda^  is  pro4)ably  a  product  of  the  latest  eighties;  but 
more  of  that  elsewhere. 
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deeps  of  his  middle  age  the  brilliant  figares  who  were  rery 
near  to  his  daily  life  when  all  his  world  was  yoimg" — 
Lionel^  a  very  Theseus  in  his  lordly  grace^  Elizabeth  de 
Burgh  spreading  about  Ipolita's  golden  car  the  brightness 
of  her  beauty^  and  Maud  IJfford  as  Emily  in  the  sheen 
of  her  youth  ?  And  all  of  this^  and  with  it  so  much  of  the 
poet  himself 9  readers  for  five  hundred  years  hare  missed. 

Fbedbbick  Tuppbb. 


XI.—ATHEL8T0N,  A  WESTMINSTER  LEGEND 

Athelston  is  one  of  the  most  vigoroiu  and  independent 
of  Middle  English  romances,  yet  it  is  one  about  which 
least  is  known.    Various  writers  have  commented  on  this 
"  strange  neglect/^  but  in  the  years  since   1829  when 
Hartshome  first  published  the  text  in  his  Ancient  Metrical 
Tales}  it  has  only  twice  been  made  the  subject  of  serious 
study.     Zupitza's  edition  in  Englische  Studien  xiii-xiv 
(1889-1890)  was  primarily  textual  in  character  and  de- 
voted less  than  two  pages  to  questions  of  origin.     In 
Englische  Studien  ixxyi  (1906),  Prof.  Gerould  discussed 
'^Social  and  Historical  Reminiscences  in  .  .  Athelston/' 
Frankly  accepting  Zupitza's  brief  conjectures  as  to  the 
original  personages  and  events  of  the  story,  he  concerned 
himself  with  the  study  of  sworn  brotherhood,  a  custom 
prominently  referred  to  in  the  romance,  and  with  the 
interesting  possibility  that  the  characterization  of  king 
and  bisfhop  in  the  romance  had  been  influenced  by  the 
vivid  personalities   of  Henry  II   and   Thomas   Becket. 
Certainly  their  memory  was  as  living  for  the  fourteenth 
century  as  it  had  been  for  the  twelfth  since  it  was  con- 
tinually renewed  by  the  pilgrim  hosts  at  Becket's  shrine. 
A  story  which  had  to  tell  of  the  quarrel  between  a  king 
and  a  churchman  might  well  borrow  something  from  the 
traditional  violence  of  King  Henry  and  the  fearless  cour- 
age of  Becket,  but  such  influence  in  Athelston,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  must  have  affected  simply  the  characteriza- 

^The  poem  was  also  printed  by  Th.  Wright,  Reliquiae  Antiquae, 
1845,  n,  85  ff.,  and  by  Lord  Francis  Hervey,  Corolla  SancU  Eadmundi, 
London,  1907,  p.  525  ff.,  a  text  unliated  by  Wells,  Manual  of  Writingi 
in  Middle  English,  1916,  p.  766.  It  was  translated  by  Dr.  Edith 
Rickert,  Romancee  of  Friendship,  London,  1908. 
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tion  of  the  two  -dominant  personalitiee ;  in  other  respects^ 
in  motive;  detail  and  incident,  there  is  no  real  correspond- 
ence between  history  and  the  romance.  In  a  story  so 
closely  knit  as  Athelston  it  is  unprofitable  to  believe  that 
it  had  absorbed  unrelated  incidents  or  that  it  had  varied 
very  much  from  whatever  was  its  basic  type.  From  the 
false  accusation  brought  by  the  king's  friend  against  his 
sworn  brother,  through  the  king's  quarrel  with  the  arch- 
bishop who  hurries  to  the  defense  of  the  king's  sister  and 
her  husband,  to  the  great  climax  when  the  accused  pass 
through  the  ordeal  by  fire,  the  story  pursues  an  almost 
inevitable  course  which  allows  for  hardly  one  of  the  hap- 
hazard accretions  usual  in  mediaeval  romance. 

This  unity  of  Athelston  is  not  only  a  matter  of  struc- 
ture but  of  important  details.  The  812  lines  of  the  poem 
include  no  foreign  names  of  place  or  person.  Seven 
characters  have  names,  Athelston,^  which  is  used  for  the 
name  of  the  king  and  also  for  a  messenger,  his  sister 

'  There  were  three  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  this  name.  Aethektaa  I 
(839-852),  an  obscure  king  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent  of  whom  the 
chroniclers  tell  little  more  than  his  name  (cf.  Oman,  Bngland  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  Lond.  1913,  p.  396,  and  Hervey,  op,  oit,  p. 
zyiiiff.) ;  the  Danish  prince  Gutiirum  who  was  conquered  (878)  by 
King  Alfred  and  who  received  at  his  baptism  the  name  Aethelstan 
(Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle) ;  and  Aethelstan  HI,  the  famous  victor  of 
Brunanburgh  (937).  Of  him,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury, 
songs  and  stories  were  long  current.  The  attempt  made  by  Henrey 
to  identify  the  Athelston  of  Hhe  rcxnance  with  the  first  of  these  kings 
is  wholly  unconvincing.  For  it  no  better  reasons  are  given  than  that 
the  Kentish  coloring  of  the  romance  points  to  the  history  of  a  Kent- 
ish king,  and  that  the  mention  of  St.  Edmund  places  the  story  in 
the  ninth,  not  the  tenth  century.  Since  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
whole  poem  was  based  on  a  story  invariably  ascribed  to  the  eleventh 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  historical  names  used  as  any- 
thing more  than  deliberate  disguises.  Further  comment  on  the  use 
of  the  names  Athelston  and  Alryke  is  given  below. 
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Edyve'  (Odyff),  his  tliree  aworn  brothers^  Egelan(d)y 
Wjmound,  Alryke/  his  nephew  and  successor^  Saint 
Edmund,^  and  each  of  these  names  appears  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  usage.  In  this  the  story  differs  notably  from  other 
romances  even  of  the  so-called  ^^  Matter  of  England " 
group,  for  in  them  there  is  a  weU-known  mixture  of  names 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish  and  French  origin.*  In  Horn 
and  Havelok,  in  Beves  of  Hampton  and  Ouy  of  Harwich, 
even  when  the  action  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in 
England,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  that  concrete  realism 
which  localizes  Athelston  in  London,  which  mentions  the 
palace  and  church  of  Westminster,  Charing  Cross,  Flete 
Street,  and  the  Elms,  the  old  place  of  execution  at  Smith- 
field,  or  describes  with  gusto  the  wild  horse-kiUing  rides 
from  London  bridge  to  the  castle  of  Stane,^  from  there  to 
Steppyngboume  (Sittingboume?),  from  Osprynge  to  lie 
Blee  and  on  to  Dover.     Finally,  there  is  in  Athelston 

'  Eadgyth,  sister  of  AetihelBtaii  III,  married  Otto  the  Great,  mq  of 
Henry  tlie  Fowler.  Nothing  save  the  name  connects  this  lady  with 
the  romance.  In  this,  although  the  story  of  her  ordeal  is  referable 
to  an  altogether  different  personage,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
suggestion  Ux  the  special  sanctity  of  the  heroine  came  from  the 
likeness  of  her  name  to  that  of  Saint  Ediih,  a  tenth-century  Anglo- 
Saxon  saint  who  was  still  greatly  venerated  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Of.  Handlynge  Bynne,  1.  0227,  and  Gerould,  BoMiU  Legendt, 
1016,  Index.  It  was  also  the  name  of  -the  wife  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor.   See  below,  note  12. 

*For  these  and  the  other  names  mentioned,  see  W.  G.  Searle, 
OnomaaHoan  Anglo-Scuxmioum,  Cambridge,  1897,  and  Anglo-Saoon 
Bishops,  Kings  and  Nobles,  Cambridge,  1899. 

'  A  fuU  account  of  Saint  Edmund  is.  given  in  the  Corolla  Bancti 
Badmundi,  but  see  also  C.  Gross,  Bowrces  and  Literature  of  English 
Bistory,  London,  1915,  Index. 

'For  Bom,  see  Schofield,  Publ,  Mod,  Lang.  Ass.,  xvm;  Heuser, 
AngUa,  xzxe,  105;  for  Beves,  iStimmung,  Der  agn.  Boeve,  1899; 
Deutschbein,  Bagengeschichte  Englands,  1906,  p.  201;  for  Guy, 
I>eutschbein,  p.  214  ff. 
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nothing  which  siiggests  that  overlay  of  French  chivalry 
which  is  apparent  in  each  of  the  romances  named.  Though 
all  these  are  more  or  less  thoroughly  popularized,  each  one 
bears  witness  to  more  courtly  antecedents,  the  nature  of 
which  can  still  to  some  extent  be  studied  in  extant  French 
versions  of  these  romances.  Athelston  shows  no  sign  of 
ever  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  French  story- 
tellers. It  mentions  neither  love  nor  fighting;  its  real 
hero  is  a  churchman  and  its  great  episode  is  a  religious 
ordeal.  As  a  matter  of  f act^  it  is  a  religious  legend  differ- 
ing wholly  in  purpose  and  incident  from  the  ordinary 
Anglo-French  romance. 

The  realization  that  Athelston  is  too  short  and  too  uni- 
fied to  be  regarded  as  a  composite,  that  it  is  too  com- 
pletely English  to  admit  the  possibility  of  French  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  is  religious  rather  than  romantic  in 
character,  makes  it  necessary  at  the  outset  to  reject 
Zupitza's  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  romance. 
Misled  by  the  use  of  the  historical  names  of  King  Athel- 
stan  (925-940),  his  sister  Edith  and  his  brother  and  euo- 
cessoT  Edmund  (940-946),  Zupitza  tried  to  find  the  germ 
of  the  story  in  legends  about  Athelstan.'^  Though  some  of 
those  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury  had  a  certain 
analogy  with  the  romance  in  so  far  as  all  tales  making 
use  of  f al^  friends,  false  accusations  and  royal  favoritism 
are  alike,  not  one  gave  the  slightest  clue  to  the  extra- 
ordinary importance  of  the  Church  in  Athelston,  nor  to 
the  leading  part  played  by  a  woman,  nor  to  the  climactic 

*Tlie  "Brother  help  Brother"  story  told  by  WiUiam  of  Malmes- 
bury in  connection  with  Aethelstan  and  the  false  cup-bearer,  might 
bare  led  Zupitza  to  the  true  source  of  the  romance  had  he  followed 
the  tale  through  the  chronicles.  In  the  Annalea  de  WintorUa  (Rolls 
Series,  p.  25)  it  is  shifted  from  uEthelstan  to  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  Barl  Godwin,  and  immediacy  follows  the  legend  of  Queen  Emnuu 
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scene  of  tbe  romance,  the  ordeal  by  fire.  All  these,  how- 
ever, appear  in  the  famous  Winchester  legend  of  Queen 
Emma  ^  and  the  Ploughshares,  and  it  was  this  story, 
unquestionably,  which  for  reasons  that  are  not  far  to  seek, 
was  shrewdly  adapted  for  London  use  and  interests.  Two 
brief  outlines  will  make  clear  the  fundamental  agreement 
of  legend  and  romance. 

In  1042  Emma,  onoe  known  as  the  Flower  of  Normandy  and  the 
widow  Buooeesively  of  the  English  king,  Athelred  the  Redeless  (978- 
1016)  and  of  the  Danish  conqueror,  Canute,  was  living  at  Winchester. 
She  was  possessed  of  great  treasures  many  of  which  she  gave  to  the 
great  church  of  Saint  Swithin  whose  bishop  Alwyn  was  her  motBit 
familiar  friend.  To  her  English  sons,  by  Athelred,  Alfred  and 
Edward,  later  known  as  the  Confessor,  she  had  given  little  or  nothing, 
all  her  favor  having  been  lavished  on  Harthacnut,  her  son  by  Canute. 
When,  therefore,  Edward  came  to  the  throne  in  1042,  he  showed  her 
no  honour.  Instead  he  surroimded  himself  with  those  Norman 
friends  who  had  aided  him  in  his  long  exile,  and  among  them  he 
espedaUy  honoured  Bobert  of  Jumi6ges  whom  he  made  Bishop  of 
London  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  king  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  simplicity  and  at  last  he  would  believe  Bobert 
even  if  the  latter  told  him  a  black  crow  was  white.  In  time  Bobert 
poisoned  Edward's  mind  againet  the  good  bishop  Alwyn  and  Queen 
Emma. 

The  queen,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Wherwell,  promptly  wrote  a 
letter  to  those  bishops  whom  she  could  trust  and  begged  them  to 
perauade  the  king  that  she  might  clear  herself  by  an  ordeal  to  take 
place  at  Saint  Swithin's.  In  a  long  speech  which  uninvited  he  made 
to  the  bishops,  Bobert  accused  the  queen  not  only  of  evil  conduct 
with  Alwyn  but  of  having  consented  to  the  murder  of  Alfred,  the 
king's  brother,  and  of  having  planned  to  poison  the  king  himself. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  a  great  concourse  of  jieople  gathered  in 
Saint  Swithin's  church  where  in  a  row  were  placed  nine  red  hot 
plough-shares.  The  queen  who  had  passed  the  previous  night  in 
prayer  before  the  shrine  of  Saint  Swithin  and  had  been  comforted 
by  beholding  the  saint  in  a  dream,  walked  forth  bravely.  Having 
cast  off  her  mantle  she  closed  her  eyes  and  was  led  by  two  bishops 


*FuU  biographical  detail  concerning  Emma  may  be  found  in  the 
Diet,  of  National  Biography,  Freenvan's  Norman  Conquest,  Grosb 
Bowree^,  etc. 
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acroBB  the  burning  metal  while  the  people  cried  aloud:  "Swithune, 
Sancte  Swithune,  tu  illam  adjuval  "  Unoonscious  that  ahe  had 
passed  the  ordeal  the  queen  opened  her  eyes  and  beheld  the  mirade. 
She  prayed  to  be  taken  to  the  king  who,  overwhelmed  with  holy 
penitence,  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Willingly  he  confessed  his 
fault,  wiUingly  he  restored  Bishop  Alwyn  to  highest  favor.  Joyous 
was  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

From  Dover,  where  he  had  waited  to  hear  the  result  of  the  ordeal, 
Robert  fled  to  Jumi^s  where  presently  he  died.  In  Winchester 
king  and  queen  and  bishop  vied  with  eadi  other  in  giving  treasure 
and  manors  to  the  church  of  the  holy  saint  who  had  saved  them  alL 

The  acooimt  Iiere  given  is  from  the  Anndles  de  WintotUa 
(Rolls  SerieBy  1865),  a  chronide  for  the  years  619-1277. 
The  Emma  story  is  found  under  the  date  1043  (pp.  20-25) 
and  was  derived  from  an  account  written  by  Richard  of 
Devizes,*  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Swithin's  church, 
Winchester,  who  was  living  in  1202.  From  Richard's 
text  or  from  the  Annates  the  story  was  incorporated  into 
various  later  chronicles,  but  for  the  moment  liheir  history 
is  of  less  importance  than  comparison  of  the  Emma  legend 
with  AtheUton. 

The  romanoe  teUs  of  four  sworn  brothers,  the  gullible  king  Athel- 
ston,  the  noble  Egelan(d),  the  Earl  of  Stane,  who  had  married  the 
king's  sister,  Alryke,  the  fearless  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
devoted  friend  of  the  Countess  of  Stane  and  lier  husband,  and 
Wymond,  Earl  of  Dover,  who  jealously  accuses  the  Earl  of  Stane  of 
planning  to  poison  the  king  and  usurp  his  throne.  The  king  believes 
the  accusation  and  imprisons  the  supposed  conspirator  and  his  wife 
and  children.  Athelston's  queen  sends  a  message  for  help  for  them 
to  the  archbishop.  After  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
churchman,  in  which  the  king  is  brought  as  a  penitent  to  the  feet  of 
Alryk,  the  latter  arranges  for  the  trial  of  the  accused  through  the 
ordeal  by  fire. 

A  gret  ffyr  was  mad  ry3t  thoo 

It  was  set,  t5at  men  mi^te  knawe 

Kyne  plow^-lengCe  on  rawe 

The  earl  and  his  children  are  led  through  the  fire  but  it  is  the 


•  Gross,  Sovroes,  Nos.  1696,  1764. 
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ooimtess's  ordeal  alone  whioh  seems  to  bring  oonyiotion.  She,  the 
king'e  own  sister,  is  led  forth,  she  makes  her  prayer,  she  is  unafraid, 
and  though  the  pains  of  Saint  Edmund's  birth  overtake  her,  she 
passes  the  fire  unblemished  foot  and  hand.  The  king  confesses  the 
treachery  of  Wymound  who,  at  Dover,  had  waited  to  hear  the  result 
of  the  ordeal.  By  a  false  message  he  is  enticed  to  London  and  there 
suffers  the  punishment  due  all  villains  (of  romance). 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  clever  variationB  in 
AtheUtan,  its  basic  likeness  to  the  Emma  legend  is  clear. 
In  both  there  is  a  gullible  king  who  believes  without  ques- 
tion the  false  accusation  that  a  near  relative  is  planning 
to  poison  him.  In  both  the  accuser  is  a  man  close  to  the 
king  and  of  highest  rank.  In  both  after  the  ordeal  has 
been  arranged  for,  the  villain  waits  at  Dover  to  learn  its 
issue.  In  both  the  king's  relative  ^^  is  a  woman  who  is 
imprisoned  by  him  and  who  suffers  with  equal  courage 
and  piety  the  ordeal  by  fire.  In  both  churchmen  receive 
a  message  from  a  woman  about  the  fate  that  threatens; 
in  both  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  arranges  the  ordeal ; 
in  both  a  Ghurdunan  receives  the  abject  submission  of  the 
penitent  king.  Structurally  the  two  stories  are  identical, 
though  the  increase  in  the  number  of  characters,^^  the 

*>It  may  be  weU  to  point  out  that  the  author  of  AiheUton  has 
simply  divided  the  part  played  by  Emma  between  the  king's  wife  and 
Ms  ftister;  the  first  one  sends  for  help,  the  latter  endures  the 
imprisonment  and  ordeal.  One  scene  only,  thst  in  which  the  queen 
makes  her  personal  plea  to  Athelston  for  mercy,  is  new.  The  reason 
for  its  general  character  will  be  given;  the  reason  for  its  introduction 
was  probably  the  desire  to  blacken  the  royal  character  as  much  as 
possible  in  contrast  with  the  nobleness  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

^  In  addiilon  to  Athelston's  wife  the  autiior  of  the  romance  created 
two  new  characterSi  the  messenger,  who  was  a  dramatic  impersona- 
tion of  the  message  sent  by  Queen  Emma,  and  ISgelan,  husband  of  the 
king's  sister^  whose  part  in  the  romance  is  simply  an  ineffective 
doubling  of  his  wife's,  to  whom  the  main  business  of  Emma's  rOle  was 
transferred,  i.  e.,  the  enduring  of  the  false  accusation,  the  imprison- 
ment and  the  <HrdeaL 
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change  of  names  and  scene  and  style,  at  first  glance  con- 
fuse and  blur  the  relationship.  But  a  further  study  not 
only  emphasizes  the  fundamental  agreement  of  the  two 
tales  but  dhows  that  the  changes  in  Athelstan  can  be 
accounted  for  consistently.  Some  were  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  minstrelsy  and  some  to  recognizable  eccle- 
siastical purposes  and  prejudices. 

The  transformation  of  the  Winchester  legend  into  the 
semblance  of  a  popular  secular  romance  was  the  work  of 
one  amply  familiar  with  the  type.  As  Zupitza's  invalu- 
able notes  show,  the  poem  is  packed  with  the  common- 
places of  minstrel  diction.  That  the  author  was  in  and 
of  the  world  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  virile  style 
of  his  narrative,  by  his  dramatic  realism  of  place  and 
character,  and  by  his  professional  instinct  for  popular 
motifs.  Though  he  composed  the  poem  in  twelve-line, 
tail-^ime  stanzas,  he  gave  it  palpable  ^^  ballad-like  quality,^' 
and  it  is  in  differentiating  tiiiis,  perhaps,  that  we  may  best 
observe  the  methods  and  result  of  his  work. 

The  treatment  of  the  climax  is  characteristic.  In  the 
original  story  Queen  Emma  alone  was  led  forth  to  the 
ordeal  and  took  her  nine  steps  to  the  instant  satisfaction 
of  every  one  present.  In  Athelston  three  ordeals  take  the 
place  of  one.  The  change  is  awkward,  for  the  two  ordeals 
of  the  Earl  of  Stane  and  his  children  appear  to  prove 
nothing,  and  it  is  only  when  the  king's  sister  is  led  forth 
that  the  innocence  of  the  accused  is  established.  In  t^s 
conspicuous  instance  the  familiar  ballad  preference  for 
things  in  three  is  matched  by  a  clear  reminiscence  of 
repetitive  ballad  style. 

"  From  hym  [Egelan]  tiey  token  Ce  rede  scarlet, 
BoCe  hosyn  and  schoon  t5at  weren  hym  met"  (at.  Lnr.) 

**  Fro  hem  [the  children]  tSey  tooke  tSe  rede  scarlete 
pe  hosen  and  shoon  t5at  wertti  hem  mete"  (st.  lvi). 
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Other  details  are  equally  suggestive  of  balladry.  Instead 
of  writing  as  Queen  Emma  did  to  the  bishops,  Athelston's 
distraught  queen,  like  many  a  ballad  lady,  summons  and 
sends  forth  in  haste  her  messenger.  Like  no  decorously 
leisured  prelate  but  like  a  lover  of  Lady  Maisry,  spurring 
so  hard  to  the  rescue  that  under  him  fall  first  the  black 
steed,  then  the  brown,  Archbishop  Alryke  rides  his  horses 
in  wild  relays  from  Canterbury  to  London.  Like  the 
"  sworn  brothers "  ^^  of  ballads  rather  than  romance, 
Athelston  and  the  three  other  '^  messengeres,"  ^^men  of 
dyvers  cuntre  "  meet  casually  "  by  a  forest  witJ  a  cross,'' 

"  They  vwoor  hem  weddyd  bre^ren  tor  ever  mare 
In  trewthe  trewely  dede  hem  bynde.'' 

The  chance  meeting  and  the  oath-taking  recall  how  Adam 
Bell,  Clym  of  the  dough  and  William  of  Cloudesly, 

^Pxtxf.  Qeroald'a  notes  prove  the  popularity  of  this  weU-known 
motif;  its  introduction  into  the  romance  was  an  effectiye  touch  since 
it  increased  Wymound's  viUainy.  Instead  of  a  royal  favorite  accusing 
the  king's  relatiye,  we  have  one  sworn  brother  accusing  another  who 
is  also  a  sworn  brother  of  the  king.  The  suggestion  for  providing 
the  king  with  brothers  of  scmie  sort  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
chronicles  which  likewise  afforded  the  historically  related  names  of 
Athelston  and  his  sister  Edith  as  substitutes  for  the  names  of 
Bdward  the  Confessor  and  his  mother  Emma.  The  chrcmicles  give 
various  brothers  to  King  Edward  (Of.  Freeman,  Norman  Oonqueat, 
Note  88,  The  Children  of  .^helred) .  He  seems  reaUy  to  have  had 
a  half  brother  ^thelstan  thougjh  oocasionaUy  in  such  a  text  as  the 
English  translation  of  Higden's  Polychronioon,  Rolls  Ser.  vn,  43,  we 
are  told  that  the  four  sons  of  .AJthelred  and  Emma  were  **  Edwyne, 
Ethelstan,  Alfredo,  and  Edwarde."  It  is  probable  that  these  real 
brothers  or  half-brothers  of  Edward,  not  only  suggested  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sworn  brothers  motif,  but  that  the  name  of  the  obscure 
hrother  JSthelstan  suggested  borrowing  the  names  of  the  famous 
king  and  his  relatives  for  the  personages  of  the  transformed  Emma 
legend.  From  this  point  of  view  the  use  of  the  name  Edith  may 
have  doUble  significance,  since  it  was  alike  the  name  of  iBthelstaa'a 
■iater  and  of  the  Confessor'a  wife. 

8 
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^^thre  yemen  of  the  noiih  coimtre/'  after  walking  the 
foreat  ^'  east  and  westy"  met  together  and  how 

**  They  gwore  them  brethen  upon  a  day 
To  Knglyaihe  wood  for  to  gone  "  (at.  4) . 

This  same  ballad  of  Adam  Bell  (st.  125-130)  offers  a 
parallel  to  the  queen's  appeal  for  mercy  for  those  con- 
demned by  the  king's  wrath^  but  the  result  in  Athelston 
is  altogether  tragic.  When  the  queen  casts  off  her  "  ger^ 
londes  of  chyryes  "  and  rushes  into  the  hall  to  plead  for 
the  accused,  when  she  is  silenced  by  a  kick  that  kills  her 
unborn  child,  the  poet  gives  us  details  which  were  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  that  violence  and  brutality  of  man- 
ner which  the  ballads  continued  to  express  long  after  such 
things  had  been  ruled  out  of  romance*  In  many  of  the  ana- 
logues to  Sir  Aldingar  noted  by  Child  {Ballads,  \i,  84  ff), 
similar  cruelties  occur.  In  Scandinavian  versions,  a  queen, 
falsely  accused,  is  violently  beaten  by  her  husband;  in  an 
Icelandic  ballad  he  drags  her  by  the  hair;  in  the  story  of 
St.  Cunigund  he  strikes  her  in  the  face  and  draws  blood 
from  her  mouth.  The  scene  in  Athelston  is  true  to  type 
just  as  is  the  gratuitous  bit  of  '^  agony  "  which  the  poet 
adds  to  the  ordeal.  The  story  of  St.  Edmund's  birth  as 
his  mother  passes  through  the  flames,  has  in  it  something 
of  that  crude  but  elemental  pathos  which  makes  scenes  of 
dreadful  child-birth  a  not  uncommon  theme  in  ballads. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  obvious 
ballad  influence  in  Athelston  is  due  to  a  minstrel  author 
who  "  meddled  with  ballads,"  as  even  Prof.  Kittredge 
admits  minstrels  sometimes  did,  or  to  a  ballad  versicm 
into  which  the  Emma  legend  had  already  been  fashioned. 
Warton's  discovery^'   of  a  passage  in  the  Winchester 

« Walton,  Riatory  of  Bng,  Poetry,  1840,  pp.  81-82.     OL  K  K. 
Ohamibers,  Mediaeval  Stage,  Oxford,  1908,  l^  00. 
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records  of  1338  telling  how  there  sang  "  in  aula  prioris, 
ioeulator  quidam  nomine  Herebertus  canticum  Colbrondi, 
necdiun  gestum  Emmae  reginae  a  iudico  ignis  liberatae/' 
was  accepted  by  Child  {Ballads,  ii,  38)  as  proving  the 
existence  of  a  ballad  version  of  the  Emma  legend^  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  song  "Deu  vous  save, 
Dame  Emme,"  with  which  the  dykers  and  delvers  in 
Piers  Plowman  (Prol.  A,  103)  drove  forth  the  long  day, 
may  not  have  been  the  ballad  of  Herebertus  or  another  on 
the  same  subject.  Though  it  seems  probable  that  such 
songs  were  known  in  London  as  in  Winchester,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  any  purely  popular  version  of  the 
Emma  legend  could  account  for  more  than  those  changes 
in  Athelston  which  we  have  just  been  discussing.  Others, 
in  which  there  is  every  sign  of  deliberate  ecclesiastical 
manipulation,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  author  of  Athelston  received  his  material  not 
from  the  man  in  the  street  but  from  monastic  hands. 

The  ecclesiastical  influence  in  Athelston  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Qerould.  Alryke,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  really  the  hero  of  the  story.  It  is  he  for  whom  the  queen 
sends,  it  is  he  who  rushes  to  the  rescue,  who  defies  the 
king  and  brings  him  to  the  most  abject  public  humiliation ; 
it  is  he  who  arranges  for  the  ordeal  and  who  forces  the  king 
to  the  confession  which  brings  a  traitor  to  his  doom. 
Beside  his  righteous  vigor  and  power  the  laymen  of  the 
story  are  weak  or  evil,  and  royalty  itself  insignificant 
In  many  ways  this  part  of  the  romance  might  indeed  seem 
to  be  inspired  by  churchly  remembrances  of  the  great 
Church  and  State  quarrel  of  Becket  and  Henry  II,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  Emma  story  for  its 
explanation. 

In  order  fully  to  apprehend  the  Alryke  story  in  Athel- 
ston, it  is  necessary  to  consideor  the  general  nature  of  cer* 
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tain  other  changes  by  which  the  original  Winchester  legend 
was  recreated.  In  Athelston  Westminster  takes  the  place 
of  St.  Swithin's,  and  the  story  as  frankly  appeals  to 
London  local  interests  as  the  Emma  story  had  appealed  to 
those  of  Winchester.  An  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
made  to  play  a  splendid  part^^^  although  in  the  original 
tale  Bobert  of  Jumieges,  whom  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
made  Bishop  of  London  and  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  the  villain  of  the  piece.  In  Athelston  the  vil- 
lain's role  is  shifted  with  absolutely  no  other  changes  than 
those  of  name  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  to  the 
layman  Wymound.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
Wymound,  the  sworn  brother  of  the  king,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  Bobert,  the  king's  favorite,  makes  false  accu- 
sation against  another  '^brother"  and  his  wife,  precipi- 
tates the  king's  vengeance,  and  waits  at  Dover  to  hear  the 
outcome  of  the  ordeal.  This  change  was  wholly  in  keeping 
with  the  new  turn  being  given  to  the  story.  For  ecclesias- 
tical London  it  was  intolerable  that  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  should  be  connected  with  villainy,  no  matter 
what  history  said  about  the  matter.  It  was  equally  intol- 
erable that  the  king  whose  shrine  in  Westminster  was  one 
of  the  most  venerated  in  England,  should  appear  in  story 
in  so  sorry  a  guise  as  was  Edward's  in  the  Emma  legend. 
The  story  must  be  dis-associated  from  him  as  well  as  from 
Bobert  of  Jumieges,  and  this  was  done  by  substituting  for 
Edward's  a  name  that  had  patriotic  glamour  but  no  incon- 
veniently pious  associations.  To  a  fourteenth-century 
mind,  King  Athelstan  was  in  truth  little  more  than  a  name 
popular  enough  to  mean  something  when  it  appeared  in 

^The  passive  part  of  Alwyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Emma's 
fellow  sufferer  in  the  original  tale,  is  praotieaUy  dropped  in  Ath^ 
atan  except  in  the  passage  in  which  Alryke  receives  the  penitent  king. 
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such  a  romance  as  Ouy  of  Warwick,  but  suggesting  only 
one  of  the  kings  of  wild  long-ago  days.  A  minstrel,  told 
to  tell  of  Athelstan,  could  treat  him  as  lie  would,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  Athelston  was  turned  into  the  semblance  of 
one  of  the  violent  kings  of  balladry.  That  he  was  also 
represented  as  being  stupidly  credulous,  cruel  and  passion- 
ate, but  helpless  before  the  superior  sense  and  power  of 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seems  due  to  the  same  in- 
spired influence  that  so  deliberately  transformed  Win- 
chester into  Westminster,  Robert  of  JumiSges  into 
Wymound,  and  the  pious  Edward  into  Athelston.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  influence  emanated  from 
the  monks  at  Westminster,  since  in  all  ways  it  so  obviowly 
suited  their  special  interests  and  purposes.  The  proof  of 
it,  however,  can  be  established  by  chronicles  which  show 
that  the  Emma  leigend  was  certainly  known  to  the  West- 
minster monks,  and  by  at  least  one  detail  in  Athelston 
which  could  only  have  come  from  a  Westminster  source. 

The  chronicle  history  of  the  Emma  story  is  neither  very 
long  nor  varied.  It  began  with  the  account  written  by 
Richard  of  Devizes,  the  Winchester  monk,  presumably  in 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  extant  copy  is 
now  among  the  Parker  manuscripts  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (MS.  339).  Either 
this  text  or  its  original  was  written  at  Winchest^er  and  was 
exactly  copied  down  to  the  year  1066  in  the  Armalea  de 
Wifdonia  (Cott.  Dom.  A.  XIII),  a  chronicle  extending 
to  the  year  1277.  From  the  Winchester  source  the  Emma 
legend  was  translated  into  Middle  English  in  the  chronicle 
known  as  Robert  of  Gloucester's  (Rolls  Series,  1887), 
which  was  written  about  1300.  The  Gloucester  monk 
omitted  the  classical  flourishes  in  which  Richard  had 
delighted  and   added  one  or  two  quaintly  sympathetic 
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oomments  of  his  own,  but  in  tihe  main  lie  kept  faithfully 
to  the  original  story.  ^*  This  was  next  used  by  Ranulf 
Higden,  the  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey, 
Chester,  who  incorporated  it,  sometimes  with  exact  quota- 
tion from  the  Winchester  text,  in  his  great  Polychronir 
con,^^  the  first  "  edition  "  of  which  ended  in  1327.  This 
chronicle,  as  is  well  known,  became  ^'the  standard  work 
ijL  general  history  in  the  fourteenth  century,"  and  from 
it  the  remaining  versions  of  the  Emma  story  seem  chiefly 
to  have  been  derived.  They  include  the  Evlogium  His- 
toriamm  (Rolls  Series,  ii,  184-86),  a  work  finished  about 
1367  by  some  monk  of  Malmesbury,  the  Speculum  his- 
toriale  de  gestis  regum  Anglia  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
the  Chronicon^''  of  Henry  Knighton  (d.  1366),  a  canon 
of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  and  the  fifteenth-century  chroni- 
cle of  John  Brompton,  the  abbot  of  Jervaulx,  who,  how- 
ever, based  his  version  more  directly  on  the  text  of 
Richard  than  on  Higden's.     The  chronicle  of  Thoma3 

^Por  inataiice,  in  telling  how  the  queen  had  to  atep  forth  bare- 
legged, the  poet  remarked,  ''Away,  vuUe  bycome  yt  quene  so  bare 
vorto  be,"  1.  6844.  For  bibliographical  detailB  concerning  the  chroni- 
cle Bee  Wells,  Manual,  p.  794. 

*  Bolls  Series,  1865-86;  Gross,  Sources,  p.  371,  No.  1793.  Higden's 
account  (vol.  yu,  p.  162)  abbreviated  that  of  Richard  of  Devizes  by 
omitting  the  long  formal  letter  of  the  queen,  by  greatly  condensing 
the  speech  made  by  Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  and  by  omitting  the  detailed 
description  of  the  queen's  night  of  prayer  and  l^e  church  and  people 
on  the  day  of  the  ordeal.  In  many  sentences  Higden  preserved  the 
actual  phr«u}eology  of  the  Annales  de  Wintonia,  In  the  following 
quotation  from  Robert's  speech,  Higden's  variations  from  the  Annales 
(p.  22)  are  given  in  parentheses.  (Sed  esto  quod)  foemina  vult 
purgare  pontificem.  Et  (sed)  quis  purgabit  earn,  quae  dicitur  consen- 
sisse  in  necem  filii  sui  (omitted)  Eluredi  (Aluredi),  et  procurasse 
T«nenum  Edwardo?" 

"The  Chronicon  covers  the  years  059-1366,  and  down  to  1336  was 
mainly  derived  from  Higden  and  Heminburgh  (Gross,  Bouroes,  p. 
376,  No.  1807).    The  text  is  printed  in  the  RoUs  Series,  1889-95. 
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Budbame,  a  monk  of  St.  Swithin's,  Winchester^  drew 
naturally  fronf  the  older  Wincheeter  annals  and  even 
elaborated  them.^^  Of  these  texts,  the  most  important  for 
the  study  of  Athelston  is  the  chronicle  of  Bichard  of 
Cirencester. 

The  name  of  Bichard  of  Cirencester  appears  on  the  roll 
of  Westminster  monks  ^®  in  1355 :  he  died  apparently 
about  1400.  According  to  the  license  to  travel  to  Borne 
given  him  by  Abbot  William  Colchester  in  1891,  Bichard 
was  a  man  of  peculiar  piety  and  eminently  deserving  of 
ecclesiastical  praise.  As  the  editor  of  the  Specvlvm  re- 
marks (Bolls  Series,  ii,  p.  xi)  :  '^  if  strong  attachment  to 
his  order  and  his  house  formed  any  part  of  monastic 
*  religion,'  our  author  must  be  allowed  to  have  earned  the 
commendation."  In  the  Speculum,  a  rather  '^  careless 
compilation  '^  for  the  years  447-1066,  a  whole  book  (rv) 
is  devoted  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  author  speaks 
of  the  history  and  wonders  of  Westminster  with  extrava- 
gant ardor.  The  elaborate  initials  of  the  chapters  relating 
to  Westminster  in  the  extant  manuscript  of  the  Speculum, 
suggested  to  its  editor  ^^  that  this  copy  (Cam.  Univ.  Lib. 
Ff  1,  28)  belonged  to  the  Abbey.  In  that  case  it  may  be 
thought  of  as  aa  official  version,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  one  better  suited  for  a  book  of  praise  of 

*For  Brompton'fl  Ohranican,  5SS-119S,  see  Gross^  Bouroet,  No. 
1727.  For  Rudborne'B  Hisioria  de  faundatione  et  9uoce99Ume  6ccle- 
9iaHa  Wintionienais,  164-1133,  see  Henry  Wharton,  AngUa  Saora^ 
1691,  Vol.  I,  p.  177  ff.,  and  Grosa,  Sources,  No.  1839. 

**€£.  (Mayor,  Bolls  Ser.  n,  p.  x,  and  E.  H.  Pearoe,  The  Manka  of 
Westminster,  Cambridge,  1916,  p.  100,  where  the  fullest  acooimt  of 
Eichard's  monastic  activities  is  given.  In  1364  be  was  "Soolaris 
Oxon.'^  The  ESmma  legend  is  found  in  the  Speculum,  Bk.  iv,  c  xx 
dtollsSer.  n,  254-256). 

'^BoHs  Ser.  n,  p.  dxv;  J.  Armitage  Bobinflon  and  M.  B.  Jtanm, 
The  ManusoHpts  of  Westminster,  Cambridge,  1909,  p.  25. 
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medisBval  Westminster.  The  fact  that  the  Emma  story  is 
found  in  such  a  text  is  positive  proof  not  only  that  it  was 
known  to  a  Westminster  monk  but  to  one  who  was  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  lauding  Westminster  and  the  power  of 
the  church ;  in  short,  to  exactly  the  type  of  monk  who  must 
have  been  concerned  in  giving  its  present  ecclesiastical 
bias  to  AthehtoTL 

Richard's  treatment  of  the  Emma  story  which,  as  a 
chronicler  of  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  had 
to  follow  in  more  or  less  recognizable  form,  is  significant. 
Having  once  decided  to  keep  the  tale,  which  in  most  of  the 
lives  *^  of  Edward  was  quietly  omitted,  he  tempered  it  to 
his  own  point  of  view.  In  the  main  he  followed  Higden's 
abbreviated  account,^^  though  there  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  he  knew  the  original  Winchester  text.*'    He 

''It  appears,  for  instance,  in  none  of  the  Lives  of  Edwaxd  the 
Confessor  printed  hy  Luard,  Rolls  Ser.  1858. 

'"The  agreement  between  the  texts  of  Higden  and  of  Richard  is 
not  merely  in  the  matter  of  content  but  also  in  diction.  In  the 
Annales  for  instance,  the  writing  of  the  queen's  letter  had  been  thus 
introduced,  "Regina — ^permissa  est  scribere  omnibus  episcopis  quos 
aibi  fidos  crediderat,  et  dolores  suos  exponere.  Forma  acriptorum 
talis  erat,"  etc.,  (p.  20)  whidi  Higden  (p.  162)  had  dianged  to 
''  sed  (omitted)  Emma  .  .  .  scripsit  episcopis  Angliae,  in  quibua  oon- 
fidebat,  se  plus  de  praesulis  (Wyntoniensis)  dedeoore  quam  (sua) 
(omitted)  de  sua  {de  sua  omitted)  verecundia  torqueri,  ( ;)  paratam 
(que)  se  (Dei)  probare  Dei  (omitted)  iudico  ferrique  candentis  ex- 
amine (,)  episcopum  fore  (omitted)  injuste  (fore)  diffamatum." 
(Richard's  variations  are  given  in  parenthesis;  the  texts  are  here 
practically  identical.) 

*"  There  are  distinct  verbal  reminiscences  of  the  Annals  in  Ridi- 
ard's  text.  Most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  identical  sentence  in  the 
Annals  (p.  25)  and  in  Richard's  text  (p.  255) :  "Rdbertus  archie- 
piscopus  fugit  ex  (extra)  Anglia."  In  Higden's  account  (p.  1S4) 
this  read:  ''Robertus  Cantuariensis  fugit  in  Normanniam."  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  villain's  stay  at  Dover  is  mentioned  onlj 
in  the  Windiester  Annals  and  in  the  romance  of  AiheUUm^  a  detail 
pointing  clearly  to  the  close  relationship  between  the  AnnalM  and  the 
romance. 
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left  out,  as  Higden  did,  thje  Winchester  chronider's  sar- 
castic comment  on  Edward's  trust  in  Bobert  of  Jumi^ges 
even  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  a  black  crow  was  white 
if  Bobert  told  him  so;  he  omitted,  again  as  Higden  did, 
the  story  of  Edward's  abject  humiliation  before  his  ex- 
onerated mother  and  Bishop  Alwyn,  presumably  because 
it  was  unfitting  to  recall  that  the  saintly  Edward  had 
thrice  been  struck  penitential  blows  and  had  cried  aloud : 
"  Mater,  peocavi  in  caelum  et  in  te."     He  neglected  to 
record,  as  in  this  instance  Higden  had  definitely  stated, 
that  Edward  had  exiled  the  great  Count  Godwin  and  his 
sons,  an  act,  according  to  the  Winchester  legend,  of  special 
ingratitude.     But  Richard  was  not  content  merely  with 
suppressing  unpleasant  details ;  he  wished  also  to  exonerate 
Edward  from  even  the  semblance  of  evil.    The  Winchester 
tale  (p.  20)  had  stressed  the  king's  cruelty  to  his  mother 
in  depriving  her  of  her  possessions :   '^  matri  suae  Emmae 
reginae  quicquid  in  hoc  mundo  possederat  usque  ad  pre- 
tium   quadrantis   auferret";   he  put  her   in   prison   at 
Wherwell,    "  sed   minus   arctam   quam   filius    dictaverat 
habens  custodiam,  regina  permissa  est  scribere  omnibus 
episoopis."     Higden   (p.  162)   had  reduced  this  to  the 
statement  that  Emma  ^'  privatam  bonis  omnibus,  in  mon- 
asterium  de  Werewelle  detruderet.     Sed  Emma  laxius 
custodita  scripsit  episcopis.''     Bachard  (p.  253)  on  the 
contrary  explains  that  Edward  did  deprive  Emma  of  her 
possessions  '^  sed  tum  praecepit  sufficenter  ei  necessaria 
ministrari,"  and  later  on  assures  us  that  Emma  had  been 
forgetful  of  the  poor,  "  itaque  quod  iniuste  coacervaverat, 
non  inhoneste  ablatum,  ut  egeorum  proficeret  compendio 
et  fisco  sufiiceret  regie."    Partisan  apology  could  hardly 
go  further  I 

It  is  evident  that  Bichard  in  his  treatment  of  the  Enmia 
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l^end  was  frankly  an  apologiat  for  Edward  the  ConfeiBor. 
He  explained  what  he  could,  omitted  what  was  difficult, 
and  succeeding  completely  in  making  the  tale  pleasing  to 
the  monastic  sensibilities  of  Westminster.  Since  the 
romance  of  Athelston  ^*  was  composed  at  the  very  time  of 
Richard's  life  at  the  monastery,  since  it  exhibits  exactly 
the  same  tendencies  in  the  treatment  of  precisely  the  same 
story,  it  becomes  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  it  was  from 
Biohard  that  the  minstrel  author  of  Athelston  received  his 
material.  This  probability  is  very  much  heightened  by  at 
least  one  detail  in  Athelston,  a  detail  which  could  have 
come  from  no  one  but  a  Westminster  monk  and  from  no 
one  of  the  monks  with  more  likelihood  than  from  Bichard. 
The  detail  in  question  is  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Alryke,  the  real  hero  of  the  story.  His  role 
was  created  from  suggestions  embodied  in  the  original 
story,  ^*  but  his  name  might  well  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 

''Zupitza  {Eng,  8iud.,  xre,  330  ff.)  proved  the  mingling  of  North- 
ern and  Midland  forms  in  the  poem.  His  conclusion  that  it  is  an 
example  of  North  Midland  dialect  does  not  invalidate  the  present 
theory  that  the  poem  was  actually  composed  in  London  by  a  minstrel 
whose  home  may  have  been  in  the  more  northern  district.  Mors- 
bach,  Mitteleng.  Grammatik,  p.  8,  classes  Athelston  with  other  North- 
East  Midland  romances. 

Zupitza's  conclusion  (p.  337)  that  the  poem  was  composed  before 
1400  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  his  reference  of  it  to  1350  is  admittedly 
sheer  conjecture.  If  the  poem  is,  as  I  believe,  to  be  connected  with 
Richard  of  Cirencester  who  did  not  come  to  Westminster  until  1355 
and  who  had  probably  but  little  opportunity  to  devote  himaell  to 
chronicle  lore  until  after  his  return  from  Oxford,  the  date  of  its 
composition  lies  between  1365  and  1391  when  he  received  permission 
to  go  on  the  long  journey  to  Rome. 

"In  the  legend  of  Emma  Archbishop  Robert  arranged  the  details 
of  the  ordeal  even  as  Alryke  does  in  the  romance.  Like  Bishop 
Alwyn,  Alryke  receives  the  penitent  submission  of  the  king  and  gives 
him  absolution.  In  an  edition  of  Athelston  which  she  is  preparing 
as  an  M.  A.  <hesis  for  Wellesley  College,  Miss  Beatrice  Putney  will 
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chance.  That  it  was  not  so,  can  be  proved  by  reference  to 
the  single  contemporary  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
which  is  now  extant.  It  is  found  in  MS.  526  of  the  Har- 
leian  collection,  a  twelfth-century  copy  of  a  Vita  written 
between  1066-1074,  presumably  for  Edward's  queen.*® 
It  is  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Oonfessor;  it 
omits  the  somewhat  apocryphal  Emma  legend,  but  it  gives 
a  straight-forward  record  of  what  the  malign  influence  of 
Robert  of  Jumieges  actually  did  accomplish  in  the  life- 
time of  the  Confessor.  One  passage  (p.  399)  is  suffi- 
ciently important  for  our  purposes  to  be  quoted  in  full. 
It  follows  the  account  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Edzinus 
of  Canterbury  in  1050. 

"  Adoleverat  autem  in  eadem  Christi  ecclesia,  a  tenero 
nngue  monasticis  educatus  disciplinis,  ex  supradicti  ducis 
Godwini  stirpe,  quidam  monachus  Aelricus  nomine;  vir 
scilicet  secularis  industriae  et  plurima  in  mundanis  rebus 
praeditus  sagacitate,  non  minus  quoque  in  eadem  dilectus 
congr^atione.    Quem  tam  totius  ecclesiae  universales  filii, 
quam  ipsius  monasterii  monachi,  in  archipraesulem  sibi 
ezposcunt  dari,  himcque  et  affectu  communi  et  petitione 
elignnt  praesse  regulari.    Mittunt  etiam  ad  supradictum 
Godwinum,  qui  regio  favore   in  ea  dominabatur  parte 
regni,  commonent  eum  generis  sui,  precantur  ut  ex  affectu 
propinquitatis  regem  adeat,  et  hunc  utpote  in  eadem  ec- 
clesia nutritum  et  secundum  canoni<?a  instituta  electum 
sibi  pontificem  annuat.     Promittit  fideliter  pro  viribus 

present  a  fiiller  discussion  of  the  historical  elements  in  both  legend 
and  romance  than  has  been  possible  here.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  quarrels  enough  in  the  fourteenth  century 
between  the  English  kings  and  archbishops  of  Canterbury  to  afford 
ample  suggestion  to  any  contemporary  writer  for  all  the  details  in 
Athelaton  that  seem  reminiscent  of  the  Becket  quarrel. 
""Gl.  Luardy  Lives  of  Edioard  the  CanfesMor,  pp.  xxxi-zxxiii. 
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Buis  dux  inditus . . .  Sed  quia^  ut  supra  diximufi,  plus  lez 
auresn  magis  accammodabat  adversae  parti  illis  diebuB,  a 
oonatu  petitionis  suae  idem  dux  est  repulsus.  Bodbertus 
veoro  Lundoniae  sede  relicta^  in  Cantianam  oommigrat  ec- 
clesiam,  regis  munere  archiepiscopus,  totius  eocleoiae  filiis 
banc  injuriam  pro  nisu  suo  redamantibus." 

This  striking  episode  is  not  to  be  found  appiarentlj  in 
any  otber  chronicle.'^  It  is  not  repeated  by  Richard  of 
Cirencester  even  in  that  book  on  the  life  of  the  Confessor 
in  which  he  so  characteristically  recast  tiie  Emma  legend. 
Yet  there  is  no  question  tShat  Richard,  whose  business  it  was 
to  exhaust  the  Westminster  arcyhives  for  lore  about  Edward, 
knew  this  particular  manuscript;  indeed,  he  borrowed 
from  it  several  long  passages  for  his  own  work.'^  It  is 
dear  that  he  must  have  known  the  Alryke  story  from  this 
source,  and  if,  as  the  writer  believes,  he  was  concerned 
with  transforming  the  Emma  story  into  its  romantic  guise, 
the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  the  name  Alryke  for  the 
ecdesiastical  hero  of  Athelston  would  have  been  self- 
evident  In  real  life  Robert  of  Jumi^ges  had  shamed  and 
tlhwarted  Alryke,  the  good  monk  of  Canterbury;  in  the 
romance  Alryke,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brings  to  ruin 
the  man  who  is  Robert's  fictitious  oounterpftrt.^*    Never 

"Although  Freeman  caUg  it  "a  great  oase/'  he  gives  no  other 
authority  for  the  story  than  this  one  manuscript.  Neither  does 
Plummer,  Anglo-Sawon  Chranidle,  n,  234.  Curiously  enou^  Free- 
man gives  the  monk's  name  as  Aelfricus,  although  he  is  quoting  from 
this  single  text  in  which  the  name  is  plainly  Aelricus.  In  this  mis- 
take he  is  followed  by  Plummer  and  other  modern  historians. 

"  Of.  the  Speculum,  p.  209  ft,,  212  ff.,  etc  in  which  by  marginal 
references  the  borrowings  from  the  Yiia  *re  made  plain. 

"The  romance  teUs  with  consideral)le  gusto  of  how  Archbishop 
Alryke  forces  the  king  to  teU  him  who  had  made  the  false  accusation. 
A  message  is  then  sent  to  Wymoimd  enticing  him  from  Dover  to 
London  where,  having  failed  to  endure  the  ordeal,  he  is  dragged  by 
horses  to  the  Elms  and  there  hung. 
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was  chance  so  happily  ironic  as  this;  never  by  chance 
alone  was  such  posthumous  justice  done  to  the  memory  of 
the  obscure  monk  who  ought  to  have  been  but  never  was 
Archbicihop  of  Canterbury.  The  choice  of  the  name  indi- 
cates premeditated  intent  if  ever  anything  did,  nor  is  its 
significance  affected  by  the  fact  that  probably  no  one,  save 
a  learned  brother  or  two  at  Westminster  or  Canterbury, 
was  sujyposed  to  appreciate  the  special  interest  attached 
to  this  name  rather  than  another.  It  was  enough  for 
minstrel  <and  world  to  hear  a  good  story  of  how  Alryke,  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  defied  an  English  king, 
and  thwarted  a  wicked  layman ;  it  was  enough  for  Brother 
Richard  to  smile  delicately  to  himself  over  the  vengeance 
which  fiction  ait  least  could  take  on  the  memory  of  the 
treacherous  foreigner  who  had  once  wrought  sudh  evil  in 
the  English  church. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  are  more 
definite  than  one  can  usually  hope  for  in  the  study  of 
Middle  English  romance.  The  legend  of  Queen  Enmia 
and  the  Ploughshares  was  still  highly  popular  in  Win- 
chester in  l^e  fourteenth  century.^^  Sometime  after  1355 
it  became  known  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of 
Westminster,  who  in  his  Spectdum  Historiale  modified  it 
into  a  suitable  Westminster  form.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  same  story  was  transformed  into  the  romance  of 
Athehton.  In  this  Ihe  style  and  certain  details  point 
directly  to  minstrel  authorship;  in  otihers,  such  as  the 
deliberate  transformation  of  names,  the  disguising  of  per- 
sonalities, the  increased  emphasis  on  ecclesiastical  power 
and  prestige,  one  recognizes  monastic  influence  that  could 

**It  ig  worthy  of  note  that  the  history  of  the  legend  in  the  chroa- 
ides  ghowB  a  circulation  largely  confined  to  Benedictine  communities 
such  as  those  at  fit.  6within's>  Winchester,  Gloucester  Abbey,  Bt. 
Werburgh's,  Chester,  Malmesbury  and  Westminster. 
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only  have  emanated  from  Westminster.  Among  the  West- 
minster monks  Bichard  alone  oan  be  proved  to  have  known 
the  original  story,  to  have  treated  it  with  the  same  preju- 
dices in  mind  as  those  which  appear  in  Athelstan,  and 
also  to  have  been  the  one  most  familiar  with  the  historical 
records  relating  to  the  personages  of  that  story.  The 
transposition  of  the  name  Alryke  from  one  of  the  most 
obscure  of  those  reoords  but  one  which  indubitably  Richard 
knew,  to  Athelstan,  gives  final  proof  that  Richard  must  to 
some  extent  have  been  concerned  with  the  composition  of 
the  poem.  Since  the  learned  style  of  his  own  works  no 
less  than  the  purely  popular  style  of  Athelstan  forbid  the 
idea  that  he  was  himself  its  author,  we  oan  only  conclude 
that  it  was  through  him  that  the  material  passed  to  a 
minstrel  kept  in  pay,  as  we  know  such  popular  poets  were, 
by  the  monastery  itself. ^^  In  this  case  Athehton  is  not 
only  one  of  the  few  Middle  English  romances  which  at 
any  stage  of  its  being  we  can  associate  with  a  known  per- 
sonality, but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
in  England  of  monastic  influence  on  contemporary  mediae- 
val fiction.*^ 

Laura  A.  Hibbard. 


'■C^iambers,  Mediaeval  Stage,  Oxford,  1903,  i,  66;  Pound,  *'Th6 
Eng.  BaUadfl  and  the  Churoh^"  Pub.  Mod.  Lang.  Aaeac.,  XXXY,  182 
ei920). 

"The  writer  has  in  hand  other  studies  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter. For  all  such  work  the  model  and  inspiration  is  M.  Bedier's 
Lee  Ligendee  £p%quee,  1908. 


XII.— THE  STAGE  HISTORY  OF  COLLEY  GIBBER'S 

THE  CARELESS' HUSBAND 

Tiieatrical  records  tend  to  prove  that  The   Careless 
Hushavd,  doubtless  the  best  of  Oibber's  comedies,  enjoyed 
a  warm   reception  when  it  was  first  presented  before 
London  audiences.    Produced  for  the  first  time  at  Drury- 
Lane  on  Tbursday,  December  7,  1704,  it  held  the  boards 
of  that  theatre  for  nightly  performances  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  week,  and,  with  the  customary  exception 
of  Sunday,  during  the  whole  of  the  following  week,  which 
ended   Saturday,  December  16.     The  initial   cast  was: 
Sir  Charles  Easy  —  Wilks ;  Lord  Foppington  —  Gibber ; 
Lord  Morelove — ^Powell;  Lady  Betty  Modish — ^Mrs.  Old- 
field;  Lady  Easy — ^Mrs.  Knight;  Lady  Graveairs — ^Mrs. 
Moore ;  Edging — Mrs.  Lucas.    Along  with  the  announce- 
ment for  Friday,  December  15,  there  appears  the  follow- 
ing:   "With  a  piece  of  Instrumental  Musick  to  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Paisible,  Mr.  Banister,  and  others.    And 
several  Entertainments  of  Dancing  by  Monsieur  Cherrier, 
and  others."    For  the  next  evening  the  managers  promise 
a  change  in  the  bill :    "  Several  Italian  Sonata's  on  the 
Violin  by  -Signior  Gasparini.     And  several  Entertain- 
ments of  Dancing  by  Mrs.  du  Buel.'*    Such  extradramatic 
features  attend  the  production  of  the  play  rather  frequently 
lihroughout  its  stage  career. 

In  its  subsequent  history  The  Careless  Husband  had  no 
other  uninterrupted  run  as  long  as  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding its  premiere.  Suspended  on  Saturday,  December 
16,  it  reappeared  at  Drury-Lane  the  following  Thursday, 
December  21,  embellished  with  "  Italian  Sonatas  and 
Dancing."  The  winter  holidays  necessitating  another 
break,  the  play  again  makes  its  appearance  on  Tuesday, 
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January  2,  1706.  One  week  later,  on  January  9,  tihe 
notice  of  the  next  performance  adcb,  for  the  first  time,  the 
encouraging  words :  "  At  the  Desire  of  Several  Persons 
of  Quality/'  After  an  eighteen-day  withdrawal,  the 
"  Desire  of  Several  Persons  of  Quality  "  again  prevails, 
and  The  Careless  Htisband  is  restored  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 27,  this  time  with  the  sonorous  proclamation  that 
'^the  Famous  Signiora  Francisoa  Margaretta  de  TEpine 
will  Sing  several  Songs  in  Italian  and  English."  An 
entire  montli  passes,  but  managerial  confidence  in  the 
popularity  and  drawing-power  of  the  comedy  is  disclosed 
by  the  announcement  which  accompanies  the  notice  for 
February  27:  "For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Wilks."  No 
repetition  occurs,  however,  until  March  17  and  June  2. 
The  dull  summer-season  intervening,  one  finds  no  record 
of  the  play  until  the  following  October.  During  that 
autumn,  however,  and,  indeed,  during  the  rest  of  1705, 
there  are  only  two  performances,  one  on  October  18,  the 
other  on  November  24,  both  Saturday  evenings.  In  the 
spring  of  1706  there  are  two  productions,  on  February  19 
and  April  3 ;  then  comes  an  unprecedented  gap  of  seven 
months,  closing  on  November  7.  On  this  date  the  play  is 
transferred  from  Drury-Lane  to  the  Queen's  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  where  it  is  acted  by  a  troop  advertised  as 
"  her  Majesty's  Company  of  Comedians,"  an  organization 
differing  somewhat  in  its  personnel  from  the  company 
formerly  identified  with  the  same  play  at  Drury-Lane. 
The  acting  of  Lord  Morelove  by  Mills  instead  of  Powell, 
of  Lady  Easy  by  Mrs.  Barry  instead  of  Mrs.  Knight,  of 
Lady  Graveairs  by  Mrs.  Porter  instead  of  Mrs.  Moore, 
and  of  Edging  by  Mrs.  Signal  instead  of  Mr8«  Lucas, 
distinguishes  the  cast  at  the  Haymarket  from  that  at  the 
other  theatre;  the  advertisement,  moreover,  contains  the 


alluring  worcU :   '^  All  tfhe  ohief  Parks  being  ney^  dreet, 
an4  plajr'd  to  the  best  Advantage." 

Tbia  pvogr^ve  change  in  policy  appareni^j  gf^ye  7"^ 
Car4Us8  Husband  a  new  lease  of  life.  Bepeated  pn 
Novemlber  12,  five  dajrs  after  its  debat  on  the  new  boards, 
if  disappeared  nntil  iKToyemher  22,  1706,  when  we  ^d  it 
wt  Cffily  restored,  bi^t  signalized  by  a  repetition  on  tb^ 
s^fo^eding  nigbt.  The  last  performance  for  1706  occurs 
on  Beoetqpiber  21. 

In  1707  there  were  performances  on  February  11  and 
Hasoh  10,  |he  latter  for  Cibber's  benefit;  but  none  there- 
after until  December  6  and  December  30.  Tl^e  remainder 
of  that  theatrical  season  witnessed  puly  onp  performance, 
on  January  21, 1708,  when  the  piece  reappeared  at  Drury- 
Lane^  its  old  home. 

A  review  of  these  statistics  shows  sixteen  perf  ormimccB 
of  the  play  during  its  initial  season,  which  emended  from 
December  7,  1704,  to  the  following  July;  fo^r  during  ^e 
reason  of  1705-6 ;  seven  during  that  of  1706-7 ;  a;id  three 
during  that  of  1707-8. 

After  1708,  aside  from  an  occfi9ional  renascence  pf 
interest,  The  Careless  Hysband  had  only  infrequeni  pro- 
dudtions.  An  examination  of  newspaper  files  demonstrates 
tbf i  it  was,  in  comparison  with  eucih  plays  as  Lave  far 
Lavej,  The  Bequo^  Stratagem^  and  The  BecruUvng  Opcer, 
indifferently  popular  at  best  The  seasons  of  1708-9  and 
1709-10  witnessed  one  performance  each.  Mrs.  Enight 
had  been  restored  to  the  role  of  Lady^Easy;  Edging  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  who  displaced  Mrs.  Bignal. 
Mrs.  lagers,  supplanting  Mrs.  Porter,  played  Lady  Qraye- 
airs.  A  break  of  fiye  years  in  the  available  docuinents 
Qiakes  it  difficult  to  mention  exact  figures;  but  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  performances  averaged  more  than 
three  or  four  annually,  though  there  may  have  been  spas- 
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modio  revivals  with  long  intervals  between.  Such  a  re- 
vival took  place  in  March,  1715,  when  a  performance  at 
Lincoln'e-Inn-Fields  on  the  17th  was  followed  by  ano&er 
at  the  same  theatre  on  lihe  19t3i,  and  by  still  anotiber,  at 
Drury-Lane,  on  the  80th.  Even  after  paying  this  tribute 
of  enthusiasm — ^for  three  performances  within  a  fortnight 
of  a  play  over  ten  years  old  surely  offer  proof  of  enthusi- 
astic regard — ,  the  public  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  less 
than  two  months  later  The  Careless  Husbwnd  was  repeated 
for  the  benefit  of  Wilks.  The  following  season  (1715-6) 
saw  four  performances,  wirtih  no  interval  of  less  than  six 
weeks  between  any  consecutive  two;  the  next  season  there 
were  only  two,  separated  by  a  period  of  three  months,  the 
first  "  at  the  Desire  of  Several  Ladies  of  Quality,"  the 
second  a  Gibber  benefit  adorned  with  a  ^^  Pastoral  Dance 
as  it  was  performed  in  the  Musical  Masque  of  Myrtillo." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1716-7  to  the  end 
of  the  season  of  1725-6,  Qenest  ^  accounts  for  one  per- 
formance each  season.  For  1726-7  he  furnishes  no 
memoranda  whatever  affecting  The  Careless  HusbancL 
To  each  season  within  the  period  1727-80  he  assigns  one 
production.  Genest's  records,  however,  are  not  complete, 
and  my  conjecture — ^for  it  has  not  a  suflSciently  definite 
bams  to  be  called  an  inference — is  that  the  number  of  per- 
formances esxh  season  during  the  period  1716-30  averaged 
about  two. 

In  the  course  of  the  third,  and  through  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fourth,  decades  of  the  century  several  notable 
changes  occurred  in  the  cast.  On  March  14,  1717,  the 
parts  were  played  as  follows:  Morelove — ^Mills;  Fopping- 
ton — Cibber;  Sir  Charles — Wilks;  Lady  Betty — ^Mrs. 
Oldfield;  Lady  Easy — ^Mrs.  Porter;  Lady  Gh*aveair8 — 

^  John  Qenest/ Borne  Aooount  of  the  EngUah  Stage  from  the  Bestor* 
ation  in  1660  to  18S0.    Bath,  1832. 
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Mrs.  Saunders;  Edging — ^Mrs.  Bicknell.  On  March  5, 
1788,  Cibber,  Wilks,  and  Mills  still  acted  Foppington,  Sir 
Charles,  and  Morelove  respectively.  All  of  the  female 
roles,  however,  were  in  new  hands.  Mrs.  Oldfield  had 
died  in  1730,  Mrs.  Heron  having  taken  her  place;  and 
Mrs.  Booth,  Mrs.  Horton,  and  Miss  Raftor  filled  the  roles 
of  Lady  Easy,  Lady  Qraveairs,  and  Edging. 

Geneist's  data  include  no  record  of  The  Careless  Hus- 
band between  April  4,  1730,  and  January  29,  1732,  but 
the  te8tinM)ny  of  Genest  is  far  from  conclusive.  In  listing 
only  three  performances  for  the  decade  commencing  Janu- 
ary 1,  1782,  and  ending  December  31,  1741,  he  is  unques- 
tionably inaccurate,  ignoring,  for  instance,  a  performance 
on  April  13,  1732.  That  the  comedy,  at  that  time,  won 
higher  esteem  than  Genest's  findings  w^uld  indicate  ap- 
pears from  thebe  significant  words  in  the  announcement: 
"By  command  of  his  Royal  Highness."  For  the  next 
decade  (1742-52)  G^est  mentions  only  two  performances. 
In  connection  with  that  of  February  9,  1745,  he  supplies 
the  information,  ^^  "Nat  acted  5  years,"  though  Adams,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Drama,  makes  clear  reference  to  a 
performance  in  1742.  To  the  following  decade  (1752-62) 
Genest  assigns  two,  to  the  next  (1762-72)  three,  and  to 
the  following  (1772-82)  two.  He  accounts,  also,  for  one 
in  1790.  Scattered  along  the  whole  period  of  1732-92  T 
have  found  unequivocal  notices  of  eight  performances 
wholly  overlooked  by  Genest:  those  on  April  29,  1734; 
March  17,  1757 ;  April  26, 1759 ;  May  24, 1759 ;  January 
2, 1760;  October  14,  1760;  April  1,  1761;  and  November 
28,  1792.  It  seems  reasonable  to  surmise  that  The  Care- 
less Husband,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
after  Mrs.  Oldfield's  death,  was  never  off  the  London  stage 
for  more  than  two  or  three  successive  seasons;  that  some- 
times it  miade  its  appearance,  as  illustrated  by  the  dates 
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just  cited;  two  or  tluree  tbneB  in  a  aingje  8ea8(»i;  md, 
fisally^  tkat  the  Humber  of  perfozviaDoea  prdnblj  avw- 
aged  0116^  and  poad'blj  two^  bienniaUj. 

Theire  is  evidence  of  two  Seottish  perf ormancea  of  1^ 
plajy  bodi  in  Edinburgh,  the  one  on  January  7,  1784^  the 
other  on  F^bruaiy  II,  1764.  That  it  aroneed  the  anim- 
adversion, or  at  leaet  die  attetniioci,  of  the  public  authorities 
ie  plain  from  a  nenm-itesn  in  the  Caiedoman  Mercury  stat- 
ing that  on  January  9,  1789,  one  John  Morison  ma  im- 
piriioned  for  ^^  premming  to  put  up  plaoa^rto  [placards]  '* 
advertimng  ^^  th»l  at  night  the  Comedy,  ealled  ihe  Care- 
leoB  Husband ''  ivould  be  acted  in  Carraber's  OloaeL 

Even  nuMre  meagre  and  unsatiaf aetory  are  the  sources 
that  bear  upon  ihe  Irish  productions.  It  is  known,  never- 
theleas>  that  in  Dublin,  during  the  brief  summer^easoDa  of 
1742,  Peg  Woffington  assumed  the  rfile  of  I^ady  Betty, 
and  that  diuring  the  regular  season  of  1751*3  she  aoted  the 
part  there.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  appeared  in  Dublin 
in  the  same  capacity  during  the  interval. 

After  WilUam  Hallam,  the  manager  of  Gkodmaa's 
Fields,  had  gone  into  insolvency  in  1750,  he  dispatched  a 
company  of  players  to  America,  thus  introduoiag  English 
drama,  in  its  wider  scope,  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
Among  the  twenty^our  plays  which  were  prepared  before 
the  departure  from  England  was  The  Careless  Husband, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  had  at  least  a  few  perform- 
ances in  the  coarse  of  the  American  residenceii  Dunlap, 
it  ia  true^  in  bis  American  Theatre,  includes  Gibber's 
comedy  among  the  plays  the  popularity  of  which  did  not 
survive  into  the  next  century;  he  intimates,  however,  that 
it  had  its  following  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

HABnY  GUOKSMAN. 


Xm.— THE  CHBONOLOGY  OP  MtLTOlTS 

PBIVATE  STUDIES 

Tk^  retaoAfkdbile  autograph  oEuUGLUseript  disoovered  iti 
1874  \3j  A.  J.  Horwood  aiuoi^  tiie  papero  of  Sir  Frederidc 
Graham  of  Netherbj  is  one  of  the  basic  documents  for  the 
study  of  Milton.  It  fumiahes  a  ii£^t  <yf  ftouae  ninety  sxi- 
Ihmn,  Butnj  of  thefea  by  no  means  obyiou%  whom  Milton 
h&ew;  it  indicates  a  latge  number  of  i^)eoific  passagw 
whibh  he  found  interesting ;  and,  finally^  it  contains^  either 
eo^i^tly  *Qr  by  implication^  a  host  of  opinions  and  ideas, 
considemtion  of  which  affords  a  new  inug^t  into  the  woirk- 
isg  trf  his  kaiilid.  The  Commonplace  Book  is,  indeed^  an 
iaaportant  key  to  Milton's  ii^tellectual  activity,  and  as  suoh 
it  merits  a  more  careful  critical  consideration  and  a  wider 
application  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  facsimile  p«b- 
lidied  by  the  Bqyal  Society  of  Literature  ^  in  1876  ren- 
dered the  document  accessible  in  its  original  form,  and 
Horwood's  edition  for  the  Oamden  Society  ^  att«npted  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  fundamental  {>rablem8  which  mast 
be  dealt  with  before  the  note  book  can  be  put  to  fruitful 
mae.  But  Horwood  unfortunately  did  his  work  with  little 
care  aand  left  it  incomplete  in  many  partioulhMrs.  His  text 
in  the  revised  edition  is  reasonably  accurate,  but  the  edi- 
9k>rial  woik  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  The 
editor  did  not  undeiiake  the  necessary  labor  of  identifying 
aU  the  woiks  and  authors  cited,  nor  did  he  always  dia- 
tinguish  between  those  quoted  by  Milton  at  first  and  at  sec- 
ond teeid.    His  fist  of  pardtels  from  Milton's  published 

'*'  A  Common-lPlace  Btfoh  of  JoTin  Jtf i^on,  reproduced  from  the  <ttl- 
"ghml  manuscript,  London,  1876. 

'"A  OMnmon-Piaoe  "Book  of  JoTvn  Mtlton,  edited  by  Alfred  J.  Sot- 
%ood,  London,  187<(  (Camd^  Society) ;  revised  edition,  1877. 
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writings  is  scanty^  and  he  has  failed  to  supply  oliher  ob- 
vious apparatus. 

The  most  serious  barrier^  however^  to  any  extensive  ap- 
plication of  IJhe  Commonplace  Book  to  the  study  of  Milton 
has  been  the  absence  of  certainty  regarding  the  dates  of  the 
entries.  They  are  not  set  down  in  chronological  order,  fiicQ 
the  materials  in  the  Cambridge  Manuscript,  and  it  is  im- 
possible from  tihe  printed  text  to  form  any  idea  when  the 
separate  entries  were  made.  This  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  if  we  wish  to  learn  more  from  these 
entries  than  that  Milton  read  such  and  such  an  author  and 
was  interested  in  such  and  such  a  passage  or  idea  at  some 
undetermined  period  of  his  life.  Horwood  points  out  a 
few  indications  of  date  in  the  case  of  individual  entries, 
and  occasional  assertions  have  been  made  on  the  unsafe 
basis  of  the  contents  of  the  notes  as  to  the  periods  to  which 
they  belong.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  stu- 
dent to  make  a  more  thorough  application  of  the  available 
evidence^  especially  that  afforded  by  the  manuscript  itself, 
and  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to  go  toward  a  chronology 
of  the  entire  body  of  material. 

In  studying  the  Commonplace  Book  recently  with  a  view 
to  taking  a  fuller  account  of  the  contribution  made  by  it  to 
our  knowledge  of  Milton,  the  writer  was  led  to  experiment 
with  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  results,  though  by 
no  means  so  complete  as  one  could  wish,  are  definite  enough 
to  justify  a  positive  denial  of  certain  current  assumptions 
based  on  the  inaccurate  observations  '  of  Horwood,  and  to 

'Norwood's  statement  that  some  of  tbe  writing  (i.  0.,  tlie  iint  and 
third  entries  on  page  197)  is  in  the  hand  of  Daniel  Skinner  has  been 
repeated  without  question  hy  almost  every  writer  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  Ck»nmonplace  Book.  This  identification  is  abso- 
lutely unsound,  as  anyone  wifao  cares  to  compare  the  scriiMl  entries 
with  Skinner's  genuine  handwriting  can  easily  determine.  (See  p^ 
2S1,  below). 
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suggest  new  condusions  of  considerable  importance.  In 
the  present  paper  I  have  undertaken,  after  discussing  the 
criteria  for  dating  the  entries  and  describing  the  general 
method  employed,  to  present  a  chronological  analysis  of 
the  Co^Tpfrnplni*^  Ttr^v  .^rxA  fn  ^ntWiHiiA  ^^ft  b^arinp;  of  the 
material,  when  so  ordered^  on  the  history  of  Milton's  mind^ 
reserving  for  later  studies  various  misoellaneous  questions 
whicih  present  themselves.  Incidentally,  I  have  added  an 
expanded  onH  Mirrt^fiA  ]\at  ^f  the  authors  and^  wherever 
possible,  of  the  editions  referred  to.  in  the  hope  that  flatten- 
tion  may  be  directed  anew  to  many  lines  of  investigation 
suggested  by  the  document  and  that  a  more  adequate  work- 
ing basis  may  be  provided  for  its  use.^ 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  notes  in  the  Common- 
place Book  were  made  at  various  times  by  a  number  of 
different  persons.  Distinction  may  at  once  be  made  be- 
tween the  entries  in  Milton's  autograph  and  those  in  other 
hands.  Of  the  latter,  some  (the  minority)  were  evidently 
dictated  by  him.  They  follow  the  exact  form  established 
by  Milton  himself,  and  some  of  the  handwriting  is,  as 
will  be  shown,  identical  with  that  of  amanuenses  whom  he 

^For  the  paleographioal  part  of  the  inyestigation  I  have  used  in 
the  first  inataiioe  the  autotype  f acBimile  of  the  Commonplace  Book. 
Observations  based  on  this  have^  however,  been  tested  with  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  British  Museum  by  Miss  E.  Margaret  Thompson,  who 
has  also  determined  for  me  some  doubtful  points  on  the  basis  of 
differences  in  ink  not  adequately  reproduced  in  the  facsimile.  Vari- 
ous other  reproductions  of  the  writing  of  Milton  and  his  scribes  and 
most  of  the  originals  available  in  America  have  also  been  employed. 
The  edition  of  Milton's  prose  referred  to  is  that  of  Mitford.  It  has 
prored  impossible  to  trust  the  statements  regarding  Milton's  auto- 
graph and  the  writing  of  his  amanuenses  made  by  earlier  investi- 
gators in  this  field,  though  I  have  often  benefited  by  their  sugges- 
tions. I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  keen  observation  and  wide  expe- 
rience of  Professor  Carleton  Brown,  who  very  generously  assisted  me 
in  the  initial  stages  of  my  study. 
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18  known  to  have  einployed.  One  set  of  ehtries  was  \!^^ 
tainlj  nol  dictated  by  hinl.  These  are  in  a  himd identified 
\}j  HoTwood  as  that  of  Sir  Bichard  Graham^  Lord  iPrestoh, 
whb  apparently  iacquired  the  volume  after  Milton's  death. 
They  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  person  who,  taking 
advantage  of  Milton's  method  and  materials,  i0ont!nirefd 
the  collection  for  his  own  pni^ses.  This  is  proved  by 
many  small  differences  in  the  manner  6f  totry,  by  tiie 
emergence  of  opinions  and  interests  at  variance  tvith 
Milton's,  and  finally  by  the  reference  to  an  edition  of 
Machiav^i  published  in  1675  (p.  177).  Setting  ailside 
these  entries,  therefore,  its  hot  belonging  to  the  document 
as  Milton  left  it,  we  may  divide  lihe  remaining  material 
into  notes  inserted  by  Milton  hims^  while  he  still  had 
his  eyesight  and  others  dictated  by  him  to  the  various 
ainMiuenses  who  assisted  him  in  or  before  his  blindness. 
The  eaUi^st  date  for  tiie  dictated  entries  cannot  be  deter- 
mined on  'lihis  ground  Nvith  absolute  certainty,  for  tbere  is 
'evidence  that  Hilton  made  occasional  use  of  scribes  long 
before  1652,  the  year  in  which  his  blindness  became  com- 
plete. But  the  data  afforded  by  the  Cambridge  MS.  a!nd  ^ 
other  Miltonic  documents  is  such  as  to  establish  a  pretty 
strong  presumption  that  any  material  in  the  hand  of  an 
BXnanuensss  was  written  after  about  1650.' 

*Pldllipft  alludes  to  lidton's  practioe  off  dictlttiiig  t6  his  ^tadeats 
pasBages  from  tbe  Divines  as  a  part  6f  their  Bundny  exereises.  fn 
Afdhyy^  1641/^,  Mflton  speaks  of  reading  good  authors  "  or  causing 
^em  t6  be  read."  The  sonnet  ''Captain  or  Oolon«A  or  ISLnfglift  at 
Arms/'  1642,  in  ilie  CMnI>ridge  Manuscript  appears  in  a  scrfltol  hwnd, 
M»^h  fetision  of  the  title  by  Milton  himself.  Finally,  the  inscriptton 
ih  the  album  of  Ohrife^helr  Arnold,  1S51,  is  in  the  band  of  an  attaa- 
tienifis,  #ith  Milton's  personal  signature. 

All  ^'s,  however,  does  not  sbow  that  Milton  was  in  the  habit  "iA 
'Mnployittg  aiisistanee  for  Hie  writing  of  ordiitifety  liiotes  o^  for  i^SMitfd- 
ing  his  compositions  in  prose  or  verse  ontil  tbe  period  of  bis  ](Mu*tfial 
or  total  blindness.    Indeed,  the  Cambridge  MS.  appears  to  prove  the 
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A  mteond  ^highly  impertiant  step  in  the  daflsificatioii  of 

tbe  entriBB  is  made  posBiUe  by  a  diange  whioli  Miltob 

adopted  in  His  liandwriting  during  his  Italian  joamiey 

X  16^8-9).  In  the  majority  of  the  autograph  entries  he  uses 

itkib  ItaKc  f6nB  yy£  ike  letter  '^  e,^'  in  otbers  the  Greek  for% 

BxA  this  ite  does,  saVe  in  a  f e^  infftaneeB  to  be  discnseed 

Iflrink^  ^th  absolute  oonsisteney.^    The  sanle  j^enoinenoki 

IB  to  be  obderred  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  in  all  other 

apoeunens  of  Milton's  handwriting.  In  the  Cambridge  MB. 

4te  teect  of  the  poems  written  during  ihe  Hotton  period 

XK82-8)  BHi^loyA  tiie  Greek  "e''  with  not  more  than  a 

lmlf-«tbzen  exceptions ;  whale  the  notes  of  dramatic  «tibjeete 

-wdd  ilie  autograph  sonnets  (written  after  1689)  oontain, 

-escept  in  tiie  euse  of  capitals  and  the  soperscript  ^^  e  '^  in 

^'  y,"  not  a  single  instance  of  this  formation  of  the  letter. 

contrary.  All  the  later  eonnets  in  that  document  liefore  thitt  to 
Cromwell,  1652,  are  in  Milton's  hand,  the  last  bjBing  the  Fairfax 
sonnet  of  1648,  tboi^gh  several  of  them  were  copied  aiter  1652  for 
tlie  press  by  scribes.  (Besides  the  Cambridge  MS.  materials  the  kttest 
specimens  of  Milton's  autograph,  except  signatures,  are:  a  list  of 
his  treatises  from  1641  to  1648  <3otheby,  RamhUngs,  119) ;  a  letter 
to  Dati,  1647  <New  York  Public  Library) ;  a  receipt  from  Bobert 
Warcu|^  1647  (Dreer  collection,  I^ladelphia) ;  and  entries  in  the 
Family  BiUe  {Milton  FacgimileM,  published  by  the  British  Museum), 
made  in  1646  and  1650.  In  the  last  mentioned  document  Milton  has 
written  also  the  first  words  of  an  entry  of  1652,  which  is  continued 


'HorwDod  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  strata  ot  Milton^s 
autograph  entries  on  the  basis  of  general  appearance,  but  his  conse- 
quent division  of  them  into  ''  large  and  small  writing  "  proves  upon 
examination  to  be  inaccurate.  The  sijse  of  the  writing  is  dependent 
on  cxrcumstaiices.  The  early  writing  is  usually  smaller,  but  it  is 
the  formation  of  the  letter  "  e  "  which  ccmstitutes  the  chief  criterion, 
and  of  this  'Horwood  makes  no  use.  It  is  noted  in  Sotheby's  Ram- 
hUnga  in  SUtoidaUKm  of  the  Autograph  of  MiUon^  and  is  aj^Ued  by 
Masson  to  t^  Oambridge  MS.  The  fact  has  not  been  used  hitherto 
in  relation  to  the  Commonplace  Bock,  nor  have  other  specimens  of 
Milton's  writing  been  examined  with  reference  to  this  point. 
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Sotheby  issueB  a  warning  to  those  who  would  determine 
the  date  of  an  autograph  from  the  formation  of  a  single 
letter^  but  Milton's  uncommon  oonsistency  in  this,  as  in 
so  many  matters^  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  validity 
of  the  test.  The  fm^  example  of  the  later  hand  is  the 
inscription  in  the  autograph  book  of  the  Oarduini  family,^ 
dated  June  10,  1639,  where  the  Italio  ^^  e  "  is  employed 
in  the  two  quotations  and  the  signature,  and  in  all  his 
subsequent  writing  Milton  adheres  uniformly  to  this  prac- 
tice. In  the  writing  before  1638-9,  he  oooasionally  dips 
into  the  use  of  an  Italic  ^^  e,"  but  he  does  this  so  rarely 
that  the  uniform  use  of  this  character  in  any  piece  of 
writing  consisting  of  more  than  a  word  or  two  constitutes 
a  reasonably  certain  test  of  its  having  been  written  after 
his  departure  for  Italy  (April,  1638),  while  the  use  of  a 
Greek  "e^'  even  sporadically  is  practically  conclusive^ 
evidence  of  a  date  prior  to  that  time.® 

*  In  the  possession  of  the  Haryard  OoUege  Library. 

*  An  Apparent  contradiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  annotations  made 
by  Milton  in  the  several  Tolmnes  of  classic  authors  wMch  have  come 
down  to  us  from  his  Library — tiie  Euripides,  from  which  Sotheby 
gives  a  page  of  specimens,  and  the  Pindar  in  the  Harvard  CoUege 
Library.  (The  Lycophron,  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining through  the  courtesy  of  its  owner,  Mr.  Alfred  White  of  Brook- 
lyn, uses  consistently  the  Greek  ''e.'')  In  these  sets  of  notes  the 
''e's"  seem  to  be  freely  mixed.  The- explanation  is,  in  part,  at 
least,  that  Milton  returned  from  time  to  time  to  these  volimies,  tiie 
first  notes  in  which  were  made  before  1699.  In  the  Pindar  one 
extensive  set  of  entries  having  the  Italic  "  e  **  consists  of  quotations 
from  a  single  author,  Eustathius,  and  these  are  evidently  later  addi- 
tions. The  two  page  index  at  the  end  contains  no  single  instance  of 
Italic  "  e  ".  The  situation  0/ppetan  to  be  the  same  with  the  Euripi- 
des. It  is  certainly  so  in  the  corrections  to  the  minor  poems,  which 
again  might  seem  like  an  invalidation  of  the  criterion.  Thus  in 
LyoidoB  the  correction  of  '' glimmering '^  to  ''opening,"  or  ''bur- 
nished" to  "westring,"  and  the  note  inserted  after  the  tittle,  ^In 
this  monodie  "  etc.,  all  of  which  use  consistently  the  later  "  e,"  were 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1636,  presumably 
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have^  then,  mauascript  data  for  dividing  Milton's 
reading  notes  into  three  chronological  groups.    It  is  possi- 
ble to  go  farther  and  to  determine  in  many  cases  the  order 
within  the  groups.    Close  inspection  of  the  autotype  showa 
that  Milton  invariably  made  the  heading  at  the  top  of  the 
page  at  the  same  time  that  he  recorded  the  first  entry 
under  it,  and  that  this  first  entry  was  in  every  case  but 
one*  put  at  the  top  of  the  page  contiguously  with  the 
heading.    The  remaining  entries  were  made  at  the  same 
writing  or  later.    It  is  often  possible  to  distinguish  by  the 
handwriting  strata  of  notes  clearly  separated  by  intervals 
of  time.     On  page  109,  for  example,  the  first  and  ninth 
blocks  of  entries  (the  first  and  twelfth  in  Horwood)  are 
brought  out  to  an  even  margin  and  bear  every  evidence 
of    having   been   written   under    the    same    conditions. 
They  are  obviously  earlier  than  the  other  entries  on  the 
page,  which  were  filled  in  singly  or  in  groups  in  tiie 
remaining  spaces,  some  care  being  taken  to  have  each 
additional  note  placed  near  the  one  to  which  it  is  most 
closely  related  in  idea.    These  evidences  of  stratification 
in  the  entries  extend,  as  we  shall  see,  beyond  the  single 
page. 

Taking  this  kind  of  evidence  as  a  basis,  and  applying 
such  other  simple  manuscript  tests  (crowding,  etc)  as 

Jiirt  tefore  the  pi]riblicatioii  of  the  1645  edition  of  the  poems,  nin 
kind  of  explanation  removes  a  large  proportion  of  the  apparent  irre- 
golaritiee.  There  remain  some  cases  of  the  Italic  ^'e^'  in  the  text 
ol  the  minor  poems,  a  considerable  numlber  in  the  Pindar,  and  several 
in  one  correction  to  Lycidaa  which  was  certainly  made  before  1638. 
One  post-1639  entry  in  the  Commonplace  Book,  moreover,  has  two 
exceptional  instances  of  Greek  "e."  The  letter  is  written  rather 
large  and  is  in  each  case  separated  from  the  initial  letter  of  the 
word  as  if  a  capital  (see  last  entry  on  p.  183). 

*P.  240,  where  an  amanuensis  wrote  the  heading  at  the  top  of 
page  and  began  the  entry  in  the  middle,  the  space  between  being 
later  Ailed  in  by  Lord  Preston. 
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will  lat  O1U08  todgj^  IhflmselVeB)  we  may  isqW  nqnin  haw 
^ftr  tlie  anal  jviB  wiil  wry  a  toward  a  lAxnj^idte  and  df^ 
niioant  ickEonoiogy  of  tke  entriib,  and  whetkef  tlie  taHM 
ct  the  notiBB  affords  a  reliable  index  of  the  order  in  Wliiok 
the  aathors  dted  wete  read  by  Milton.  The  evidenisfe  hete 
IB  Irather  eompiefac  and  die  detail  must  be  reaerved  for  pre- 
VBriLtation  later.  But  it  will  be  dear^  I  think,  that  die 
Oonmioiipiace  Book  ezhibita  a  qaite  iine3q)ected  aimpliei^ 
of  method,  a^d  tiiat  it  is  pOBsible  to  make  it  serve  aa  k 
tough  gaide  to  one  la^  department  of  Miltoh'a  reading. 
It  is  to  be  observed  liiat  Milton  did  ilot  reracd  ilk  thi 
volnme  notes  irdna  woAb  to  whioh  he  must  constanUy 
have  been  referring.  There  are  only  Aiee  quotationi^ 
from  the  elaesics  a&d  ncme  at  all  from  Soriptuie.  Nor  did 
he  ordinarily,  as  we  idiall  Hee^  use  it  for  matetiale  gatiiei^ 
lA  the  immediate  process  of  reeearofa,  bat  rather  aa  k 
permanent  aid  to  his  thought  aind  iftiemory.  The  |;reat 
majority  of  the  entries  were  obviously  made  in  the  eovrse 
of  Militoki's  general  reading  in  certain  fields.  Tlie  method 
em^dyed  was  apparently  to  ma!:rk  tibe  isignifioant  paiwagto 
and  iroitL  time  to  tmie  to  Writo  np  a  eeries  <^  notes  based 
on  them  under  appropriate  headings  in  the  Commouplaee 
Book^  Often  be  appears  to  have  used  sevtoal  alithors 
simultaneeniidy^  as,  for  example^  in  studying  the  hiiAoiy 
of  England,  and  here  we  find  a  mingling  of  references  to 
vatiotis  '^orks  in  the  sattie  ttoto.  Sorndtittres^  tob,  a  passftjge 
considered  as  worth  recolrding  recalled  anoliher  in  some 
work  {deviously  read.  But  the  passage  so  recalled  is  apt 
to  be  from  an  author  whom  Milton  had  been  through  very 
recently,  and  this  process  is  not  carriecl  far  enou£;h  \6 
invalidate  the  general  assumpticm  that  the  chronological 
position  of  one  note  relative  to  others  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  work  to  which  it  refers  in  the  scheme  of 
Milton's  reading  and  the  place  of  the  entire  body  ol  notes 
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frorxi  that  anther  in  the  chronology  of  the  Oommoaiplaee 
Book.  The  sorpriiing  thing  is  that  the  evidenee  ia  so 
seldom  oomtradictoiy  in  this  regard.  There  are^  mof^avetf 
vavious  ways  of  cheeking  the  results^  as  indicated  in  par- 
ticolmx  eases  below. 

!FoT  the  actual  dating  of  the  notes  and  the  reading  in 
tbe  first  two  periods  there  is  material  in  the  dates  of 
publication  of  the  works  or  editions  nsed  by  Hilton,^^ 
and  in  allusions  in  Milton's  other  works.  The  latter  are 
wpeeialfy  eondnsiye  when  they  are  to  passages  cited  in 
the  Oommonplace  Sook.  An  exhaustive  application  ef 
data  of  this  sort  is  obviously  impossible  until  the  question 
of  Milton's  use  of  materials  from  the  authors  cited  has 
heea  fully  worked  ont  The  present  study  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  to  this  extent  incomplete. 

For  the  third  period  of  Milton's  life  (c  168(K.1674), 
that  which  followed  his  partial  or  total  loss  of  si^t,  we 
bave  the  data  for  grouping  the  various  sets  of  entries  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  different  scribes  to  whom  they 
were  dictated.  The  whole  question  of  Milton's  use  of 
amanuenses  is  here  involved,  and  unfortunately  the  facts 
are  far  from  clear.  It  seems  quite  certain,  however,  that 
the  old  idea  of  their  being  members  of  his  family  is 
untenable.  The  evidence  of  the  extant  documents,,  sgainst 
the  statements  of  the  biographers,  is  remarkably  consistent 
for  a  series  of  scribes  working  for  him  in  successive 
periods.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  Cambridge  MS,  and 

^Tke  edition  esa  usually  be  aBeertfdned  only  when  Bliltoa  gives 
page  references.  In  many  oases  he  cites  Ixx^  and  chapter.  With 
the  assistance  of  Miss  E.  Margaret  Thompeon,  working  in  the  British 
Museum,  I  have  succeeded  in  identifying,  in  aU  but  a  few  instances, 
editions  to  which  Milton's  page  references  apply.  (Where  the  pagina- 
tion ol  several  duplicate  issues  answers  to  Milton's  f^s^  I  baTS  so 
ststed.  AU  fdi^^i^^^ff  arailaUe  to  MUton,  of  whidi  copies  are  to  |>e 
found  in  the  British  Museum  or  in  the  Hanrard  College  Library 
have  been  eocsmined. 
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other  scribal  material  80  far  as  we  can  date  it^  and  by  the 
Commonplace  Book  itself.  Owing  to  the  scanty  number 
of  the  dictated  entries  there  is  little  indication  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  relative  position  of  the  groups.  But 
several  of  the  hands  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to 
scribes  whose  work  appears  in  other  Milton  items  of 
known  date^  and  the  conclusions  as  to  chronology  sug- 
gested by  these  identifications  can  sometimes  be  checked 
by  other  data. 

The  analysis,  with  the  detailed  observations  on  which 
it  is  based,  follows.  In  order  to  simplify  the  presentation, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  relegate  all  modifications  of  the 
general  classification  of  the  entries  by  authors,  together 
with  the  citation  of  Milton's  editions,  to  foot-notes.  In 
cases,  however,  where  entries  from  one  work  appear  in 
more  than  one  of  the  larger  chronological  divisions,  the 
title  is  repeated.  The  order  within  the  smaller  groups  is 
not  especially  significant,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  sug- 
gest by  the  arrangement  the  relation  which  different  works 
bore  to  each  other  in  Milton's  program  of  study,  from  the 
standpoint  of  subject  matter,  sometimes,  also,  to  indicate 
roughly  the  probable  chronological  relation  of  the  notes. 
'Thd  grouping  itself  is  meant  to  be  uninfluenced  by  con- 
jecture, though  I  have  often  been  guided  in  my  observa- 
tions by  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  num- 
bers in  parentheses  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Commonplace 
Book. 


AuTHOBS  Entebed  befobe  1639  (all  iir  Milton's  Hand) 

FIRST    GROUP 

These  entries  are  in  a  small,  neatly  printed  hand ;  they 
were  evidently  made  with  great  care  and  attention 
to  uniformity.     It  is  possible  to  distinguish  them  at  a 
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glance  from  all  other  writing  in  the  volume.  With  the 
exceptions  noted  below  the  ^'  e ''  is  formed  in  the  Ghreek 
fashion.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  style  in  other  auto- 
graph n[iaterial  is  the  index  to  the  Pindar  (presumably 
written  in  1634),  but  the  writing  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  script  used  throughout  the  early  poems  in 
the  Cambridge  MS.,  the  latter  being,  however,  hastier  and 
more  current.  Beferences  from  Socrates  and  Eusebius 
are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  note.  There  is  no 
way  of  determining  the  order  in  which  the  authors  in- 
cluded in  this  group  were  used.  The  notes  may  well  have 
been  made  in  large  part  at  a  single  sitting.  Wherever 
there  is  opportunity  of  testing  them  in  relation  to  others, 
the  position  of  the  group  as  the  earliest  in  the  volume  is 
confirmed. 

The  earliest  allusions  in  Milton's  published  works  to 
authorities  in  this  group  are  in  Of  Reformation  (1641), 
where,  as  also  throughout  the  later  prose,  the  church 
historians,  Eusebius  and  Socrates,  are  heavily  drawn  on, 
sometimes  with  reference  to  the  specific  passages  cited  in 
the  Commonplace  Book.^®'  Procopius  is  first  referred  to 
in  Doctrine  and  Discipline  (1648). 

1«    Busebins,  HiBtoria  Eeclesiaatica  (53»''  105,  109,  177). 
2.    Eusebius,  YiU  ConsUntini  (55,  181). 
8.    Socrates  Scholasticas,  Historia  Bcclesiastica  (53,  55,  61, 
109,  161,  181). 
4    Historia  IfiscelU''  (181). 

'^See  W.  T.  Hale's  edition  of  the  tract  Of  BeformaUon,  Tale 
8tiidie$  in  BnglUh,  Introduction,  for  a  discussion  and  list  of  MU- 
ton's  borrowings. 

^  This  entry,  a  mere  citation  e4ded  to  the  note  from  Socrates  (No. 
8),  is  in  a  different  style  and  has  imo  instances  of  Italic  "e.^'  The 
incident  referred  to  is  elslborated  in  Areopagitioa,  P.  W.,  n,  409. 

''This  is  an  anonymous  compilation  in  24  books,  based  in  the 
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f .    Prpcopin^  Be  Bello  Persico  '^  (151,  S^SO). 

SECOND  GROUP  (later  than  Group  I) 

The  writing  here  is  much  leas  uniform  thaii  that  of  tho 
Cboi^p  I  entriei^  and  at  least  thre^  strata  ar?  diacemihle : 
(a)  tl^Ci  notes  froan  historical  authors  (including  Sigozuus, 
Gregqras,  Cantacuzenus^  and  Kicephoras)^  written  rather 
ofPpefuUy  fifter  the  general  maa^ier  of  the  Group  I  eutrieB 
hut  ea^7  distinguiabahle  from  them ;  (h)  the  noites  from 
Baiite^  Boccaccio,  and  Frudentius,  similar  to  (a)  in 
general  appearance  but  in  a  lighter  ink;  (c)  most  of  thp 
ref erffflioes  to  the  fathers,  hastily  written  witb  a  coarse  pea 
and  blfiek;  ink.  The  three  styles,  together  with  that  of 
Gboup  I,  are  very  clearly  illustrated  on  pages  ISV^^  The 
Dante-Boccaccio-Prudentius  group  (b)  is  determined  l^f 
page  182  to  he  later  than  the  Sigonius  group  (a).  The 
m^itscript  seems  to  provide  no  certain  criterion  foY  de- 
ciding the  chronological  position  of  the  entrieci  from  the 
lathers  (c). 

Suggestions  as  to  the  date  of  the  studies  Ivere  repre- 
S6|\te4  lire  afforded  by  Milton's  use  of  an  edition  of  geveanis 
published  in  1635,  aiid  by  the  statement  in  a  l^^t^  to 
Diodati,  dated  September,  163Y,  that  he  b<ii1  fiTiiflhft<\  a 
course  of  reading  in  later  Greek  history  and  in  the  period 

n-f  T^^QliQT^Jug^pry  covere<^  by  Rignning  (aftfl  bftlnWj  p.  Qfll), 

He  speaks  in  Epistle  vin  (Florence,  September  10,  1638) 
of  his  delight  in  feasting  on  Dante.  It  has  been  argued, 
though  incondusively,  that  the  influence  of  the  Divine 

Eiatoria  BawMnm  of  Paulus  DiaconuB.  Miltan'a  page  ref^epAM  fit 
''  Historiae  Miscellae  a  Paulo  Aquilegiensi  Diacono  Lib,  XXiV»  ^ti 
ab  Hanrioo  Oanisio  ^oviosnago  I.  O."  .  .  .  Ungolatadii  .  .  .  1B63. 

^Tha  Bevftian  War  nonfltitates  tha  ^st  two  Itookfi  of  Procippw' 
Hiiiamae.  Hilton's  referencea  are  to  tlie  editio  prineepfl,  a^M  by 
HoMchel^  AugBburg,  1607. 
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Cdmedy  is  to  be  fo\md  ia  **  lycidss  '^  (1637),  See  Oscar 
Kulms,  ^^  Dante's  Inflncnce  on  Milton^''  JCdden^  Language 
Notes,  "xuiy  1-11.  Miltoo;  shows  thonmgli  familiarity  with 
the  works  referred  to  of  Cyprian,  Ignatitts,  TertuBi'an, 
Justin^  Sevenis,  *  Cedrenns,  and  Sigonius  in  the  tract 
Of  Jfe/(wnMt*Km  (1641),  occasionally  citing  one  of  the 
passages  referred  to  in  the  Oommonplace  Book^^ 

«.  Salpicins  Severas,  HktorU  Sacra  "*  OM,"^  182  »). 

7.  Eragriiis,  Historia  Ecdbsiastica  (220). 

8.  Sigonius,  Da  OccidaataU  Imperio  (182 ''). 

9.  Sigonius,  De  Regno  ItaUae''  (183,  220,  240). 

10.  €«egffraB  NloepJu>ras»  HIsioria  Braanltna''  (181«  220, 
240). 

11.  Csntaenxenns  (lolin  YI),  Historia  ByMntina*  (240). 

12.  Dant^  Divina  Comedia:''  Inferno  (12,  16,  70,  160); 
P«ca4iao  (111)« 

It.    Diinte^  CanzoM  IY«  (191). 

"^See  Hale,  loo.  oU. 

»  MUtonVi  relepeBoes  <fit  tibe  SlssFir  edition^  Leyden,  1^5. 

>•  These  notes  have  seyeral  instances  of  Italic  ^  e." 

^  Tkis  neto  bsgins  a  eeoond  page  under  the  title  **  Bex,''  the  first 
having  .been  already  nearly  fiUed  with  entries  from  the  Qronp  I 
aathori. 

»  JCIltoa's  reierenees  flt  the  edition  pnblished  by  Wecbel  at  Frank- 
Inrt  in  1576  and  the  dnplioate  edition  poblished  by  the  heirs  of 
iV^flhsi  at  Frsaklmrt  in  l&^\,  fol. 

"  The  early  editions  of  Gregoras  contain  only  the  first  eleven  books, 
v/mM\j%  the  psriod  from  1204  to  the  accession  of  John  VI  in  1341. 
The  remaining  thirteen  were  added  in  the  Paris  folio  of  1702. 

**  Hiiion  must  have  osed  the  Latin  translation  of  OantaeujBenus  by 
Jeaebas  Pontaniis^  1003.  T^  Oreek  text  remained  inedited  nntil 
1645. 

'^The  editidi  is  fixed  by  the  reference  on  page  160,  whidi  eites 
Oilito  XI  and  "  DanioU.  in  eum  loeum,^'  L  e.  "  Dcmte,  con  Tesposi- 
tione  di  M.  Bcmardine  Daniello  da  Luoea  sopra  la  sua  Comedia," 
Venecia^  1568.    This  is  the  only  edition  of  DanieUo's  commentary. 

*  This  is  the  CanaoaB  on  Nobiliiy,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  book  of 
tho  0oiicMo. 
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14^  Pnideiitias,  Liber  Peristephanon  (191"). 

15.  Boccaccio*  YiU  di  Dante  ^  (182  "). 

16.  Ariogto*  Orlando  Fnrioso  (151*). 

17.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata*'  (71,  109). 

18.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Paedafogna  (106). 

19.  Cyprian,  Traotataa  de  Diaciplina  et  Habitu  Yirginnm 
(106). 

20.  Cyprian,  Epistolae  (109). 

2L    Cyprian,  De  SpecUcnlis  (241). 

22.    Ignatins,  Epistolae  "  (109). 

28.    TertnlUan,  De  SpecUcnlis  (4,*  241^. 

**  Obviously  entered  oontemporaneoiiBly  with  note  from  Dante 
(No.  13). 

**  Unless  Milton  is  citing  Boccaocio  at  second  hand  from  some 
unmentioned  source  he  must  have  used  the  editio  princeps,  published 
by  6ermartelli,  Florence,  1676.  He  remarks  that  the  incident  of 
the  burning  of  the  De  Monorchia  was  suppressed  in  later  editions  of 
the  Vita,  which  he  may  therefore  also  have  known.  If  this  is  a 
second  hand  quotation  it  is  the  only  one  made  in  the  Commonplace 
Book  without  reference  to  its  immediate  source. 

"This  entry  wias  clearly  set  down  at  a  later  time  than  the  note 
from  6igonius  {No,  8). 

'"Italic  "e"  used  four  times  in  this  entry.  The  note  was  appar- 
ently made  with  a  different  pen  from  the  Dante  group  (Nos.  12>14). 

''Milton's  references  to  Clement  all  fit  the  edition  of  the  Op^ra 
published  by  Carolus  Morellus,  Paris,  1629,  reissued  in  duplicate  by 
Mathaeus  Gkiillemot,  Paris,  1641.  These  editions  contain  umota- 
tions  by  Fredericus  Sylburgius  and  material  from  other  oommen- 
taries. 

*  Milton's  references  fit  the  Geneva  edition  of  Ignatius,  published 
in  1023,  "cum  XII  exercitatlonibuB  in  eundem  Ignatium  pro  anti- 
quitate  Oatholica  adversus  Baronium  et  Bellarminum  auotore  Ni- 
colao  Videlio,  profeasore  in  Academia  Genevensi  et  veibi  divini 
ministro." 

**  These  two  entries  and  the  following  from  the  De  Jejumia  con- 
stitute the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  notebook  in  which  Milton 
mixes  the  Greek  and  Italic  ''  e."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
entries  belong  before  1639  and  constitute  a  chronological  unit  with 
the  other  materials  from  the  fathers.  Milton  cites  the  edition  ol 
Rigaltius.  This  would  be  the  first  Rigaltius  edition,  published  at 
Paris,  c.  1634,  preeimiably  identical  in  pagination  with  the  aeooad. 
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24.  TertnUian,  De  JejnnUs  (13). 

25.  Tertallian»  Apologetica  (181). 

2$.  Jnaftin  Martyr,***  Tryphon  (109*"). 

27.  Jnatin  Martyr,  Apologia  pro  GhrUtiania  (182  "). 

28.  Cedrenos,  Compendium  Historiarnm  "^  (109  "O* 

29.  Sozomen,  Hiatoria  Ecclesiastica  (109  "*)• 

AuTHOBs  Entered  between  1639  and  1662   (all  in 

Milton's  Hand) 

FIRST    GROUP 

The  entries  here  and  in  the  later  groups  in  this  division 
have  uniformly  the  Italic  "  e."  Lactantius  (No.  80)  is 
twice  associated  with  Tertollian  (No.  23)^  but  dose  in* 
spection  of  the  writing  will  show  that  in  both  cases  the 
Lactantius  entry  belongs  to  a  later  stratum  (pages  4,  241). 
On  page  14  Milton  has  combined  a  Lactantius  citation 
with  a  reference  to  the  sodomy  of  King  Mempricius  ^^  in 
fabulis  nostris,''  but  the  latter  note  is  a  recollection  of 
Qeoffrey  of  Monmouth  (ii,  6),  read  in  the  Horton  period, 
and  is  not  from  the  chronicle  history  reading  represented 
in  Group  II.  Elsewhere  the  Lactantius  entries  are  en- 
Paris,  1641,  whioh  answers  to  Milton's  page  references.  No  copy  of 
this  first  edition  is  accessible  to  me. 

^Milton  used  the  Cologne  ed.  ot  the  Opera,  1636. 

''This  note  must  have  been  made  with  the  Ignatius<llement-Gyp- 
rian  group  above  it  (Nob.  17-22). 

"^This  note  is  apparently  contemporaneous  with  the  entries  from 
Sigonius,  De  Imperio  (No.  8)  and  from  Boccaccio  (No.  16).  The 
writing  does  not  show  the  characteristics  of  the  other  entries  from 
the  fathers  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  chronolog- 
ical position  of  the  group. 

*^  Hilton  apparently  used  the  Bftsle  ed.  of  1566. 

**T1u8  entry,  a  mere  citation,  appears  to  have  been  added  to  the 
Susebius  note  (No.  1)  when  the  entries  which  follow  were  made 
from  the  Ignatius-Clement- Justin  group  ((Nos.  17,  22,  26). 

"This  entry  has  the  Italic  ''e"  and  may  belong  after  1639.    It 
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tirdy  separate  from  the  otiiera^  aad  Ae  nisteB  bom 
Malmesbury  and  Holinshed  on  pages  14  and  178  are 
obviouslj  of  later  date  than  those  from  Lactantxns  on  the 
same  page.  Similarly  the  Savonarola  entry  (No.  33)  on 
page  179  is  evidently  earlier  than  the  items  from  the 
chronicles  which  follow  it. 

Lactantki^  is  first  >  explicitly  cited  hi  Of  Beformaii^n 
(1641),  but  there  is  reason  to  .sujppose  that  Milton  may 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Institutes  at  a  much  earlier 
period.** 

30.    LacUiiitiiiB»  De  Ira  Dei  (4). 
SL    Lactantinsy  De  Opificio  Dei  (1^. 
S2L    LactantiiiB,  Dfyiiiae  InsUtiitienes  (4,  5»  14»  1TB,  141). 
33.   SaTonarofat,  Tnitto  delle  RevelalMBe  'dtlls  R«f snMlloBe 
delta  drfeBa**  (179). 

\bs,  hoiwfiwfy  all  the  appeanuige  of  liavixg  bean  eei  ihmiu  ivitli'.thaee 
Irom  tibe  f  athera  on  thi»  pa^ 

*^See  Osgooc^,  Americam  Journal  of  Philology,  Jaii.-(Miard^  1920; 
also  A.  F.  Leach^  **  Milton  as  Schoolboy  and  Schoohnaster,"  ^iwwwd- 
mff9  ef  >^e  British  Aeadmmy,  1907-8,  pp.  395  aad  307.  Pirofetser  Oe- 
ffod'tperaUela heitmeBa.  the  InsUH^te$  and  the  ^ NattTitj  Ode**  fleem 
to  me  oonduBive  of  direct  indebtedness.  Of.  also  Cook's  citations 
from  Institutes,  u.  Id,  in  connection  with  the  stanzas  about  the  ces- 
sation of  oracles.  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy,  Tf,-  In 
Mr.  Leach's  extract  from  Colet,  where  Lactantius  is  preseribed  aBMBg 
other  Christian  authors  for  study  in  St.  Paul's  schod,  the  peem  on 
tiie  Phoenix  and  not,  as  the  writer  assumed,  tiie  prose  may  be  meant. 
Hofweirer,  Lactantius,  as  the  "  Christian  Cicero "  was  mudi  esteened 
and  his  genuine  writings  may  weU  have  been  studied  by  tlie  ad- 
vanced students  at  St.  Paul's.  Of  Milton's  general  familiarity  iKth 
lActantius  and  of  his  large  indebtedness  to  him  tiiere  omi  be  no 
doubt.    tSee  below,  p.  296. 

*The  Latin  editions  are  entitled  Compendium  Bm^fiimmn  etc 
Milton  cites  the  Italian  text,  giving  a  page  number.  l%e  edition 
printed  at  Florence  in  1496  is  without  pagination.  Oe-rnxut  diere- 
fore  have  used  some  later  reprint. 
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SECOND  GROUP  Oater  than  Gr^up  I) 

The  mferenoes  in  thk  section  show  many  yavieties  of 
Mflton's  handwritiag  and  were  evidently  made  at  variooft 
times.  Tke  entries  f rcMoa  Speed,  Holinshed,  Malmesbury^ 
and  fitoHv  (Nob.  35-38)  are  so  linked  together  that  it  is 
iq>pai«at  tiiat  Milton  was  using  these  anthors  in  dose 
odnjwMlieai  with  one  asiotheir  when  they  were  set  down. 
A  lew  Halinabed  and  Speed  aitries  appear  in  later  strata ; 
so  «ba  do  the  notes  from  Salpi  (Ko.  49)^  Camden  (No. 
4i)»  askd  the  earlictr  books  of  Girard  and  Tfaaanns  (Noa. 
50-51).  A  chronological  distinction  might  here  be  made, 
hrt  it*wo«id  be  diffimdt  to  define  it  exactly  «a  the  gitrands 
lAiok  I  kaiKe  adopted  for  this  analysis.  I  have  indicated 
ssMto  of  the  detail  in  the  notes.  A  few  detached  entries 
890  added  when  they  seem  quite  certainly  to  be  ^earlier 
than  or  ceait^ciporary  with  entries  from  other  authors  in 
tUs  gvoupb  Ent  lor  clearness  in  presentation  of  the 
SQ^ftteniee  other  more  doubtful  miscellaneous  entries,  also 
those  which  can  be  related  to  this  group  only  on  evidence 
«di^  tlum  paleographiealy  even  when  their  ehr^fiology  is 
qjttite*  eettain,  are  reserved  for  individual  treatment  later. 

Vrem  Mihon's  familiarity  with  English  history  dis- 
played in  Of  ReformaUon  (1641),  where  Camden,  Holin- 
dttd,  Sj^eed,  Hiayward^  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  are  directly 
«r  indirectly  qudted,^  we  may  infer  the  study  represented 
ligr'the  titles  in  this  group  to  have  been  well  advanced  by 
Ae  summer  of  1641.  The  same  conclusion  is  suggested 
by^tfuB  {mI  that  Ualmesbury,  Holinshed,  Stow,  and  Speed 
tie  assoeiated  also  in  the  notes  for  Bi^itish  tragedies  in  the 

*Bale»  lo«.  eU.  fiale  notes  tbat  while  fipeed  and  HoUnehed  ar« 
nofwiiere  cited  their  pfhraseology  is  reproduoed  in  several  places 
Beds  is  first  cited  in  Of  Prelatical  Epiacopacy  (1641). 
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Cambridge  MS.,  which  are  ascribed  by  Masson  on  various 
grounds  to  the  twelve  months  (1639-40)  immediately  fol- 
lowing Milton's  return  from  Italy  and  which  presumably  ^ 
grew  out  of  the  same  study.  What  proportion  of  the  notes 
in  the  Commonplace  Book  stood  complete  in  1641  is  more 
doubtful,  certainly  the  majority  of  those  in  the  Holinshed- 
Speed-^Stow-Malmesbury  group.  A  note  from  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  (No.  39)  is  clearly  echoed  in  Of  Reformation  " 
(1641)  and  the  Camden  entry  on  page  246  (No.  44) 
cites  passages  of  which  Milton  makes  use  in  the  same 
pamphlet  (Hale,  loc.  cU.).  The  Sleidanus  note  on  page 
76  (No.  46)  is  worked  up  in  Apology  (1641/2)  (P.  W., 
m,  260).  Since  most  of  the  notes  from  this  author  were 
clearly  written  with  the  same  pen  we  may  feel  assured 
that  Milton  had  gone  carefully  through  the  work  before 
writing  his  tract.  The  Camden  notes  as  a  whole  are  later 
than  those  from  Holinshed  etc.,  while  those  from  Sarpi 
(No.  49),  which  seem  from  the  writing  to  have  been  set 
down  at  one  time,  are  later  still.  Fortunately  we  can  date 
the  Sarpi  entries  with  considerable  definiteness.  The 
passage  on  divorce  (p.  112)  and  the  one  on  dispensations 
from  the  law  (189)  are  made  use  of  in  the  second  edition 
of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  published  before 
February  2,  1643/4,  but  not  in  the  first,  published  before 
August  1,  1643.  Milton  would  almost  certainly  have 
embodied  them  in  his  first  pamphlet  had  he  noted  them 
before  he  wrote  it,  for  he  was  eager  for  support  of  his 
theory*  Furthermore,  the  note  on  freedom  of  the  press 
(p.  184)  is  employed  in  AreopagUica,  November,  1644. 
Milton  knew  something  of  Sarpi,  to  be  sure,  as  early  as 
1641,  for  he  refers  to  him  in  Reason  of  Church  Oovem- 
ment,  though  in  a  manner  which  leaves  it  doubtful  if  he 

''Prose  Works,  i,  56.    Of.  second  note  from  Smith  on  page  182. 
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had  read  him,*^  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Sarpi  entries 
actnally  belong  to  the  years  1640-1.  At  any  rate^  a  ter- 
minits  ad  quern  in  1643  is  conclusively  established  for  the 
elaborate  body  of  notes  in  Group  II,  since  in  no  case  can 
one  of  them  be  shown  to  be  later  than  an  entry  from  SarpL 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  divorce  entries  first  appear  in 
the  Sarpi  group,  except  for  one  not  very  explicit  citation 
to  Camden  (p.  197),  which  may,  of  course,  be  later  than 
the  bulk  of  the  chronicle  notes. 

84.    Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica  ^  (67). 

35.  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  GesHs  Regnm  Anglicomm  ^ 
(14,  53,  72,*  73.***  184,  185). 

36.  Stow,  Annales,  or  a  General  Chi^onicle  of  England* 
(16,  57,^  72,  109,  179,''  180,  181,  184,  185,  220,  242). 

37.  Holinshed,  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land "■  (17,  19,  72,  74,  109,  110,  178,  179, 181,  182, 183,  185,"*  18$,* 
220,  221,  242,  243,  244). 

""''You  know,  Sir,  what  was  the  judgment  of  Padre  Panlo,  the 
great  Veneti«ui  antagonist  of  the  Pope,  for  it  is  extant  in  the  hand* 
of  many  men."  P.  W.  i,  41.  Barpi's  prqphecy  of  the  ciyil  war  in 
England,  to  which  he  refers,  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 

"For  an  edition  of  Bede  presumably  used  by  Milton  see  GUdas 
(No.  83). 

^  Milton's  references  agree  with  the  edition  of  De  Gestis  in  Saville'i 
Rerum  AngUcarum  post  Bedam  Boriptores,  London,  1596,  and  with  a 
second  folio  of  the  same,  Frankfurt,  1601. 

*^ Contemporaneous  with  entries  from  Holinshed  (No.  37),  Stow 
(No.  36),  and  Speed  (No.  38).  Elsewhere  Malmesbury  is  regularly 
cited  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Stow. 

^Malmesbury  is  not  mentioned  in  this  note  but  the  anecdote  is 
referred  to  him  in  Milton's  History  of  Britamy  P.  W.  m,  224. 

^  Milton  used  the  London  folio  of  1615  or  the  same  as  reissued  in 
duplicate  with  additions  in  1631. 

^This  entry  is  probably  later  than  that  from  Bede  (No.  34). 

^  Later  than  note  from  Savonarola  and  apparently  contempora- 
neous with  one  from  Holinshed  (No.  37). 

*MiHon's  references  fit  the  three  volume  London  folio  of  1587. 
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M.   %6«d,  HMtry  of  Grest  Britetn*  i^  Tt,  74,  1M»  IM^ 
!%»,  140.  189,  19&,  186,  197,  »0,  221,  242,  245). 
3f.   Mr  TJmnas  Saltti,  CanuMii^r^lh  «f  BngUnd  (M%* 

195). 

40.    ArJMQtle.  Etbics  (182 »). 

4L  Lambard,  Archeion,  or  a  CommeRtary  npon  tha  Higk 
Courts  of  Jnslice  in  England  ■"  (179,  183*). 

42.  DnCheane,  Histoire  Generale  d*AngI«terre^  d*Esco8se,  at 
dirlande  •  (109,**  220  ■). 

42.    MachiayelU,  Arte  della  Gnerra*  (177,*  182). 

44.  Camden,  Annalea  Reriftn  AAgltcamin  at  BibaralcaniBi 
ReflMi^  BttsakeUui"  (8,  109,*  177,  181,*  188,«  188»  JMT  248, 
245). 

^Crowded  before  and  tlierefore  later  tium  the  entry  from  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  (No.  39). 

*  Contemporaneous  with  entry  from  CKrard  (No.  60)  and  witii 
HoMnshed  note  on  page  242. 

^Milton's  references  fit  the  second  edition,  I^ondon,  1028,  loL 

^  The  first  and  second  entries  from  Smith  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  tbe  Solinshed  notes.  The  third  is  apparently  earlier  than  the 
entry  from  Machiavelli  (No.  43)  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

"'A  marginal  jotting  contemporaneous  with  third  entry  from 
Smith  (No.  39). 

"^  Horwood  erroneously  takes  Milton's  reference  to  be  to  the  Arohei' 
anamia,  a  collection  of  eeo-ly  English  laws. 

"Simultaneous  with  Holinshed  note  (eleventh  entry  on  this  page). 

**  Milton's  referenees  answer  to  the  pages  of  the  second  edition, 
Paris,  1^34,  fol.,  also  to  those  of  the  third,  Paris,  1641. 

**  Earlier  than  Camden  (No.  44). 

"Added  to  note  from  -Holin^ed  (No.  37)  at  a  later  writing. 

""MUton'a  references  are  to  the  edition  of  the  Arte  printed  in 
Tuite  le  opere  di  Nioolo  McuyhiavelU  .  .  .  1.550. 

"^  Earlier  than  entry  from  Thuanus,  Book  29,  crowded  before  it 
(See  No.  SI). 

"Milton's  references  fit  William  Stansby's  edition,  London,  lfil5. 

"Later  than  note  from  DuChesne  (No.  42). 

"  Written  alter  the  Holinshed  entry  to  which  it  is  Attached,  being 
in  a  paler  ink. 

"^  Apparently  later  than  Holinrihed  entry. 

"  The  Camden  entries  were  apparently  added  on  this  page  after  it 
had  been  nearly  filled  with  long  citations  from  Holinshed  (No.  37). 
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4&    Haywftcd,  Tke.Lif«  and  Reicn  of  King  Edward  tka 

U.  fiMdMnM,  Da  StoCa  BaUgiania  at  RaiyaMIca  Garalo 
Qaliilo  Caaaua  *  *  HV  W,  7%^  161**  1«5»  243,"*  244»'»  246). 

47.    ▲Bcan,  Tazopliiliia  (245 ''). 

4&  JoYiiui  (Taola  6iaTio)»  Hiataria  aai  Tamporia"  (IS." 
JL8V»  242,^*  247). 

4a.  Sarpi  (Paolo  Sarvita),  latoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino  * 
a»,  11^  179  «  184,''  189,  244  ■). 

59.    Girard  (Book  1  onl j.    Sea  below.  No.  53).  .   " 

51.    Thnanoa  (Earlier  iNMflcs  only.    See  below.  No.  52).  ^  " 

•IfiHoA  naad  ike  firit  edttkm,  LoiidoB,  1^30.  ^  C^        .-^ ' 

**i^^flf■entl7  entered  with  the  Speed-Asoam-Cunden  entries  on  thia         -.  ^ 
Piige.  \r'       . 

*  Milion'a  page  references  agree  with  none  of  the  Latin  editfene      .  V  >'^       ,^  ^'  ^ 
in  the  Britieh  Maeenm  or  in  Harvard  CoKege  Library,  nor  with  ibi  ^x\ 


Ai^^Beii  tranelation  of  1560. 

**Moet  of  the  entries  from  Skidanue  appear  in  a  faded  ink  and 
were  evidently  written  in  at  one  time. 

''Later  than  Laetantiue  (No.  31). 

*At  a  different  time  from  and  probably  later  than  the  two  Cte- 
pinian  entries  (No.  91).    Note  ink  and  spacing. 

*  Later  than  Holinshed  (No.  37). 

*  Earlier  than  the  ^nmanus-Sarpi  group  (Nes.  40-51  >. 
"^CsntsBporaneons  with  citations  from  Speed  and  Oamden  (Noa. 

38,44). 

*  Hilton's  references  agree  with  the  pagination  of  none  of  the  edi- 
tions  available   in   the  Harvard  College  Libraiy  or  the  British 


^  Added  to  Bolinshed  entries,  being  in  a  paler  ink. 

*^  Later  than  Holinshed  entry. 

*\Milton's  extracts  are  from  the  Italian  edition,  ''Istoria  .  .  .  di 
Pletro  Soave,"  London,  1610.  Hales,  in  bis  edition  of  Areopapitloi, 
Oxford  Press,  p.  82,  cites  Nathaniel  Brent's  Eeglisb  traasXatkn, 
London^  1620,  which  Milton  may,  of  course,  also  have  known. 

^'Ijtter  than  Holinshed  entry,  being  crowded  before  it. 

**  Later  than  Malmeebury-Stow  entry  at  top  of  page  (Nos.  35-96). 

"•Later  tfaaa  Holinshed  (No.  37)  and  Sleidanus  (No.  46)  aad 
oontomporaneoiia  with  entry  from  Thuaaus,  Book  21  (No.  51) .  Xha 
seooad  Sarpi  entry  on  this  page  is  earlier  than  the  note  from  Thu- 
•nns,  Book  57. 
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THIRD  GROUP  (later  than  Group  II) 

The  extensive  set  of  entries  from  Oomines,  Girard, 
and  Thuanns  bears  obvious  marks  of  having  been  written, 
in  the  main,  at  one  time.  The  writing  is  made  with  a 
particularly  fine  pen  and  is  immediately  distinguishable 
on  the  pages  where  it  occurs.  Moreover,  the  entries  from 
these  authors  usually  appear  in  close  conjunction.  To  this 
set  may  be  attached  with  reasonable  assurance  the  isolated 
entry  from  Gilles  (No.  55)  on  page  53.  There  is  abund- 
ant evidence  for  dating  the  notes  in  this  hand  later  than 
those  in  Group  II.  A  study  of  the  consecutive  pages  109- 
116  with  regard  to  the  content  of  the  entries  will  alone 
suffice  to  establish  the  sequence  of  these  groups.  Milton 
began  page  109,  "  Matrimonium,"  and  page  111,  *'  De 
Liberis  Educandis,"  before  1639.  He  next  (t.  e.,  after 
the  Italian  journey)  inscribed  the  title  "  Concubinatus," 
with  an  entry  from  Holinshed  on  the  page  which  had  been 
left  blank  between.  He  then  entered  the  title,  ^^De 
Servis,"  with  three  notes  from  Justinian  on  page  113. 
Later  he  began  to  fill  the  blank  page  112  (now  the  nearest 
to  "  Matrimonium  '*)  with  three  entries  from  Sarpi  under 
the  new  heading,  "  De  Divortio."  Still  later,  apparently, 
he  added  on  page  112  the  two  entries  from  Leundavius 
and  the  reference  to  Bodin,  and,  at  one  sitting,  the  notes 
from  the  Group  III  authorities,  continuing  them  on  page 
114,  which  had  been  begun  with  the  citation  from  Raleigh 
and  those  from  the  earlier  books  of  Thuanus  after  page 
109  was  well  filled  with  entries  from  Group  II. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  Comines  entries  and 
to  those  from  Books  8-6  of  Girard  and  Books  71-2  of 
Thuanus.  The  entries  from  Girard,  Book  1,  and  most  of 
those  from  the  earlier  books  of  Thuanus  are  associated 
with  the  authors  in  Group  II  and  are  evidently  earlier 
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(see  notes).    The  divorce  entries  all  occur  in  the  later  set 
of  notes. 

A  definite  dating  of  Group  III  is  made  possible  by  the 
publication  of  Gilles'  History  of  the  Waldensicms  in  1644 
and  hy  the  fact  that  the  divorce  materials  from  Thuanus 
are  first  used  in  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  (1644), 
Had  Milton  noted  them  before  that  year^  he  would  almost 
certainly  have  embodied  them  in  the  second  edition  of 
Doctrine  <md  Discipline  (1643/4).  This  confirms  the 
conclusion  suggested  by  the  facts  about  the  Sarpi  entries 
that  the  Group  II  notes  stood  complete  by  1643.  Girard 
is  first  cited  in  Tenure  of  Kings  (1648/9)  where  mate- 
rials from  Thuanus  are  also  used,  Gilles  in  Of  Civil  Power 
(1669) .  "  Girard  and  the  French  histories  ^  are  referred 
to  in  Defensio  (1660). 

52.  Thnanus  (Jacqaea  Angnste  d«  Thon),  Historia  sni 
Temporis "»  (14,  17*  53,  110,  112,  114,"  115,"  ITT,**  182,**  188,"* 
184,«  185,"  186,"  188,"  244  *). 

^Milton  used  the  Geneva  edition^  5  vols.  foL,  1020. 

**Book  12.  Apparently  Bimultaneous  with  Holinahed  note  (No. 
37). 

"^  Entry  2  and  the  first  line  of  entry  4  are  from  Book  35  and 
apparently  belong  with  the  Raleigh  note  at  the  top  of  the  page  (No. 
07).  The  other  Thuanus  citations  on  this  page,  from  Book  71j  ob- 
▼iously  belong  to  the  later  group. 

"*Book  35.    Not  in  later  Thuanus  hand. 

"Book  29.    With  or  later  than  the  Camden  note  (No.  44) . 

"Book  03.  Crowded  between  entry  from  Solinshed  (No.  37)  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  (No.  39). 

"*The  note  regarding  Charles  Martel's  parliaxnent  is  given  with- 
out reference  but  it  is  evidently  from  Thuanus  cited  in  the  next  note 
on  this  page. 

"Book  30.  Not  in  later  Thuanus  hand.  Probably  contempora- 
neous with  the  MalmeAury  entry  at  top  of  page  (No.  35) . 

"The  first  entry  is  from  Book  57.  It  is  apparently  earlier  than 
the  notes  from  Ccnnines  and  Book  71  of  Thuanus  above  and  below  it 
(Noa.  52,  54) . 
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58.    GIrwA    <B«nuwd»   Sienr   Avl  HmtHu),   L'HistoIre  4m 
France  "•  (68.  61,  109»"  110, 112, 182, 188, 185, 188,  191). 

54.  ConinMi,  M^noires  *  (58,  67, 110,  185,  220). 

55.  GillMi,  Hifltoire  des  Efflises  YMdoiBM  "  (58). 

FOmrrH  GEOUP  (later  than  Group  UI) 

Tke  Hote  from  8i2kibal<ihi8  beginB  a  new  page^  **  Drrw- 
tnun/'  psge  113,  haTing  been  aliMdy  fitted  with  witriei 
from  GfroQpfl  II  and  III.  The  note  from  Oyprian  ie 
erowded  l^efore  an  entry  f rom  Girard,  Book  4  (No.  GS). 

56.  Cyprian,  De  Singnlaritate  Clericornm  (110). 

57.  Sinibaldna     (Joannes    Benedictna),    Geneanthropeta^ 
(116). 


*<ik>ok  57.  Kot  in  later  Thuanus  lumd.  Later  tbaa  Holinahed 
and  Girard,  Book  I,  which  are  written  with  the  same  heayy  pen. 

" The  last  part  of  this  note  (from  Book  62)  was  apparently  nmde 
with  the  same  pen  as  the  entry  from  Book  57  on  page  186. 

^  Books  21  tatd  67.  ^inniltaneoias  witii  trgt  Sarpt  etttty  (Ho,  80) 
bttt  later  than  note  fram  Sl^damw  (No.  46). 

•Milton's  citations  fit  the  Paris  folio  of  1576. 

"The  second  Girard  entry  en  psjge  100  and  the  first  cto  page  ISO, 
both  from  Book  I,  were  apparently  set  down  wHh  the  Bolinsbed  aete 
at  the  top  of  page  106  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  group  of 
entries  in  the  characteristic  hand  of  Group  III  at  tbabsttMt  of 
186,  in  the  eighth  entry  on  page  100  and  elsewhere,  aH  of  wftkh  are 
from  Books  3-6. 

"'The  Galiet  edition  of  1562,  M.,  Paris,  is  the  first  oae  In  wfafdi 
Oomines'  chronicle  has  the  title  ''  Memoires  "  and  is  tkeone  feftrrsi 
to  hy  Milten  (See  OoBmonptaee  Bo<dc,  page  67). 

"^l!h&  first  and  only  edition  was  pidklidied  in  Genofn,  1066.  Tim 
complete  title  is  ''Histoire  eodeaiastique  des  ^lisee  reisnaOM,  t^ 
cniellies  en  qnelqQe  ^vill^es  de  Piednont  et  ciroonveisines  aaMfbie 
appelees  ^aodoiMs.^ 

**  Genetmthrvpeiae,  Hvm  de  B^mdmU  0ener€tkme  B0Mtm^9tOtt, 
Bomee,  1642,  M.    TMe  was  the  only  edition  piMlshed  btlens  IMS. 
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MISCBLLANEOUS  ENTRIES 

68.    Hardy iig»  Chronicle"  (242). 

59.  HistorU  Sootieomm  (186  "). 

60.  Seselliu  (Claude  de  Seysel),  De  Honarcbla  Franciae  *" 
(186w"  242  *). 

61.  Cnapianiui,  De  Caeaaria  atqne  Imperatoribua  Ronanla*" 
(151,  181,**  186,*"  ISO,*"  198). 

62.'  Pnrchaa,  Pilgrimea"*  (18,*"  57*"). 

68.    Canpion,  History  of  Ireland  ***  (74^. 

•Two  editiou,  piriaialMd  in  1048,  imre  the  ody  oam  aaaaiaMe  to 
MiltOB.  'Rub  entry  ■pyeaia  to  lie  oo&t«nporaBeciiu  witftt  tSioee  isma 
Holinahed,  Camden  etc.  on  tlus  page  (Noa.  89,  44). 

**TBdrfHite  referenoe.  Eithar  Boethioe  or  BaclMnan  ia  pnMbly 
■Mani.  €1.  Mriiial  entry  on  page  189  (Nou  107)*.  Hie  note  ia  per- 
h0p»  linuilteneoiia  with  tks  Hblinihed-Oirard  group  on  tUa  page 
(llioa.  87,  66,58). 

''•l^aadatad  Ircm  tfai  Fmch  by  fikidaaua  in  1545.  The  original 
la  entitled  ^  La  grand  monarchie  de  France,''  1519. 

*di|^pavent2y  eoatmporaacona  with  first  lliuannB  entry  (Book  57) 
and  with  the  Onepinian  note  (Sea  Nos.  52,  61).  Ite  8pMd<!a«iden 
group  (Nos.  88^  44)  on  this  page  is  in  a  paler  brown  ink. 

"Crowded  before  an  entry  from  Speed  (Ko.  38) . 

^Iftlten'e  refereneee  to  the  folio  edition  pnblisiied  at  Frankfort, 
1601,  **  earn  Wolphgangi  Hungeri  I.  C  annotationibus." 

""FMbiftdy  contemporaneous  with  the  Holinshed  entries  at  tSie 
foot  of  the  page  ((No.  87). 

^Apparently  written  at  the  eama thne  as  the  Seselliua  entries  on 
this  page  (No.  59). 

"■Earlier  than  the  Justinian  notes  (No.  71). 

'"Miltan'a  references  fit  the  first  edition,  London,  1625. 

"*T]iia  entry  i^iparently  belongs  with  that  from  Jovins  (Ko.  48) . 

'"fUa  entry  perhaps  belongs  with  the  Hcdinsfaed  note  at  tcfg  <A. 


'^Milton  nnist  haye  used  both  Oampion  and  Spenaer  (No.  64)  in 
^Tk/b  fiiatory  of  Ireland,  eoUested  by  three  leaned  authecs,  yis. 
Meredith  Hanmer  .  .  .  Edmund  Campion  and  Edmund  Spenser.'' 
Dublin,  1688.  His  raferenees  fit  the  separate  paginataon  of  the  two 
authors  in  this  publication. 
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64.  Spenser,  A  View  of  the  State  of  IreUnd>~  (188,"^  242  "^. 

65.  Bacon,  A  Diaconrse  of  Cliarch  Affairs  ^  (184). 

66.  Raleiffh,  History  of  tlie  World  (114"^). 

67.  €liaocer,^  Canterbury  Tales:  Merclianfs  (109"^); 
Wife  of  Bath's  (150,  191);  Physician's  (111). 

68.  Chancer,  Romannt  of  the  Rose  (191). 

69.  Ciiower,  Confessio  Amantis  ^  (243). 

70.  Selden,  De  Jnre  Natnrali  et  Gentium  Jaxta  Disciplinam 
Hebraeornm '^  (llO*"'). 

^  The  notes  apparently  belong  to  a  later  stratum  than  those  from 
Holinshed  and  Speed  (Nos.  37,  38). 

^^'For  the  edition  see  Campion  (No.  63). 

^Perhaps  contemporaneous  with  the  Group  II  authors  on  these 
pages.  The  two  Spenser  notes  were  apparently  made  at  the  same 
time. 

^2l£ilton  must  refer  to  the  London  reprint  of  1641,  which  alone 
carries  this  title.  The  original  is  "  Certain  Considerations  touching 
the  Better  Pacification  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1604.  The  quo- 
tation is  used  in  Areopagiiica,  but  Bacon's  remark  about  licencing 
books  had  already  been  noted  by  Milton  when  he  wrote  Ammadver- 
aiona  in  1641  (See  P.  W.,  i,  1^),  and  the  entry  was  doubtless 
made  in  that  year.  It  is  later  than  the  Mahneabury-Stow  citation 
at  the  top  of  the  page  (Nos.  35,  36) ,  being  in  a  different  and  browner 
ink. 

"'This  entry  is  apparently  later  than  those  from  Holinshed  on 
page  109-110  and  contemporary  with  those  from  Thuanus,  Book  35, 
on  page  114.  It  is  probably  later  than  the  entries  from  Book  71  of 
Thuanus  on  page  114,  which  are  written  with  a  finer  pen  (See  Nos. 
37,  51,  52). 

^All  the  Chaucer  entries  fit  Speght's  edition,  London,  1596,  and 
its  duplicate  of  1602.  This  fact  determines  the  Chaucer  canon  so 
far  as  Milton  is  concerned.  Milton  had  been  familiar  with  Chaucer 
from  his  youth  (Of.  II  PeMeroao,  100 ff.).  "The  Plowman's  Tale" 
is  quoted  in  Of  Reformation  ( 1641 ) .  It  is  evident  that  the  Oxnmon- 
plaoe  Book  entries  were  made  together,  presumably  in  the  early  40'8. 

■^Earlier  than  the  entry  from  Leunclavius  (No.  75),  which  is 
crowded  before  it. 

"*  Milton  used  Berthelette's  edition,  London,  1532.  Gk>wer  is  quoted 
in  Apology  (1641/2)    (See  P.  W.  i,  3^1). 

^Only  one  edition  published  in  Milton's  \ii^.  London,  1640.    Sel- 


^ 
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7L  Jniitiiiism  Institatfones  Juris  emus'"  (113,  179,  182, 
190). 

72.    Bodin,  De  Repablica  (112). 

73»  Peter  Martyr  (Pietro  Martire  of  Vermiffli),  In  Libram 
Jadicnm  (185"^. 

74.  Caesar,  Commentaries  (199 "°). 

B  (probably  after  1643) 

75.  Lennclarins,  Jos  Graeco-Romannm  ^  (109,^  112,"**  182). 

76.  aelden.  Uxor  Ebraica  (199^). 

den  is  quoted  in  the  aeoond  edition  of  Doctrine  and  DiadpUne 
(1643/4)  and  in  Areopagitica  (1644). 

^  Apparently  later  than  the  Holinahed  entry  at  top  of  page. 

^The  Justinian  notes,  on  whatever  page  they  occur,  are  uniform 
in  appearance  and  are  pretty  clearly  contemporaneous  entries.  The 
position  of  the  title  ''De  Serris"  (113)  suggests  that  the  entries 
antedate  the  Raleigh  note  (No.  66)  under  '*De  Matrimonio"  (114). 
They  are  later  than  the  Savonarola  entry  (119)  and  the  Cuapinian 
entry  (190)  (6ee  Nob.  33,  61).  The  fact  that  Milton  makes  no  cita- 
tions on  divorce,  though  he  had  evidently  carefully  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Institutes  before  writing  Tetrachordon  (1644/6)  and 
once  refers  to  Justinian  in  the  first  edition  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
(1643),  also  points  to  a  date  before  1643  for  these  entries. 

^Apparently  simultcuieous  with  tbe  (Holinshed-Stow-Smith  en- 
tries (Nos.  37,  36,  39)  on  this  page.  QPeter  Martyr  is  cited  in  Tetra- 
chordon (1644/5),  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  (1644)  and  Tenure  of 
Kings  (1649).  The  last  citation  (P.  W.  n,  472)  is  to  the  passage 
indicated  in  the  Commonplaoe  Book. 

^Barlier  than  entry  from  Girard,  Book  I  (No.  63). 

'^Milton's  references  fit  the  Frankfurt  folio  of  1676,  the  first 
edition  and  the  only  one  available  in  Milton's  time.  The  note  on 
page  112  is  elaborated  and  discussed  in  Tetrachordon  (1644/6).  The 
general  subject  is  treated  in  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  Book  I,  chap, 
▼iii,  without  use  of  this  passage.  I  therefore  infer  the  note  to  have 
been  made  in  1644. 

** Crowded  before  Chaucer  entry  (No.  67). 

^Earlier  than  Bemi  entry  in  Milton's  hand  (No.  81). 

^The  earliest  possible  date  for  this  entry  is  fixed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Selden's  work  in  1646.  Milton  cites  it  as  a  divorce  authority 
,  in  Defensio  Secunda  (1655),  and  he  employs  the  passage  cited  here 
in  LikUest  Means  (16G9). 
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77*^^   VMt  Herb«i«toiii  (fltgteMB«d)»  Bcram  MmmBwiU 
Comnentarii  **  (112). 
7a.    TaMoni*  Pensieri  (ISf*). 
7f .    B^ccmliAi,  Dc*  Raffuag li  di  Ptenaaaa  (189  "*). 
BO.    ThomasiBiui  Padaaaiia,  Vita  Petrarelil  (Itt"*). 
8L    Barni,  OrUado  InaMarate  BiCatta^  (182^). 

C  (date  miaartaiB) 


82.    8dliielckard,  Mm  Rugtaua  iUirae«Rriim.  (18S»K 
88.    Oilda0»DeExcidioBMtoiiidM«*(U4»«*188'"). 
84»    6pelman»  Concilia,  Deereta  etc  ...  in  Re  Ecclealaatica 
Orbia  Britanniae>*  (7)  (18S). 
86.    Sidney,  Arcadia  »*  (16»  17,  187,  188). 

**Ainargittal  jotting  witbout  «peciiio  reference  ** Baro.  ab  Herber. 
da  MoadL",  oppesite  to  and  probably  contawpoganeoui  with,  tlie  note 
tom  Tkuaaua,  Book  72  (No.  62). 

>*  These  entries  (Koa.  79^1)  apparently  xmiatituie  a  eimultaneena 
gn>ap,  later  than  tbe  Sarpi  entry  which  b^gina  the  page  (No.  48). 

*^A,  later  addition  to  the  note  from  Leundayiue  (Ka  76). 

>*11ia  passage  is  woiked  up  in  Defmuio  (P.  W.  vi,  J»8).  Ibe 
entry  is  in  a  paler  ink  than  the  Holinahed-Girard  citationa  (Kos. 
37-63). 

^Milton'e  relwenoea  fit  the  edition  of  Oildaa  contained  in  Ckm- 
mslinna'  "  Berain  Brattanicarum,  id  eat  Angliae,  jSootiae,  Varionim- 
qve  Insulanim  ao  Begionum  Scriptorea/'  Heiddberg,  1687.  Xbia 
pabUeaiicxL  containa  also  the  historiea  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  P«i- 
tidua  Veruniua,  Bede,  Guilehaua  Noverioeaaia,  and  an  epitome  of 
Froiasart. 

*»Later  than  Raleigh  note  (No.  66). 

^l%ia  entry  begina  a  third  page  under  the  title  "'Bar,"  pagaa 
181  and  182  h«?ing  preaumabiy  already  beenfiUed  and  many  of  the 
interrening  pagee  written  on.  The  note  ia  loUowed  oidy  1^  amann- 
enaia  entriea  on  thia  page. 

^The  entry  ia  as  follows:  "If  the  Pope  be  not  greater  than  a 
councel,  then  ia  no  king  to  be  thought  greaiter  than  the  Parlament. 
See  de  Ooneiliia.''  I  have  no  aaanranoe  that  the  referenoe  ia  to 
fipeteaan.  The  first  volume  of  the  OotuHU  waa  publiahed  in  1688. 
fiilton  relera  to  Spelnaan  in  the  SMory  of  Britam  (P.  W.,  nz,  li3). 

*"  imton'a  citations  fit  the  edition  of  1621,  alao  the  dupUcatea  of 
1623  and  1638.    (He  had  doubtleea  known  and  admired  the  *' ?ain  and 
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86.  Gnillim  (Jo]in)»  A  Display  of  Honldry  »"  (191). 

87.  Ward  (Robert),  Aninadyeraions  9i  Warn,  or  a  Mlli- 
lary  Magadne  of  Rales  and  Inatractlona  for  tho  Maaariilg  of 
Warre*  (18). 

88.  Theodoretua,  Hktoria  Eccleaiaatiea  (53,***  24S  '^. 

89.  Basil,  Homiliao'":  In  PsalmMi  I  (67"*);  In  Hezaneron 
Vni  (SS'"");  In  Principinm  Proverborom  (185). 

90.  Chryaostom,  In  Genesim  Homiliae  (5,"^  151). 

9L    Socrates  Scholastieos,  Historia  Eeelesiastiea  (111  '*)• 

92.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  Virginitote  "^  (109). 

93.  Gniceiardini«  Historia  d'ltolia  '"^  (182,  190). 

amatorlous  poem"  from  his  youth  (Cf.  Areopagitica,  P.  W^n,417). 
The  citations,  whieh  are  from  Books  2  and  4,  evidently  belong  later 
than  the  Group  II  entries.  We  may  perhaps  trace  a  connection 
bet?7ieen  the  evidences  in  these  notes  of  a  careful  and  meditative  re- 
reading of  the  w<»*k  and  Milton's  discovery  of  King  Charles'  plagi- 
arism (P.  W.,  I,  346). 

^Milton's  reference  fits  the  second  and  third  editions,  London, 
1632  and  1638. 

^  Folio,  London,  1639.  There  was  no  other  edition  of  this  work. 
The  entry  is  later  than  Lactantius  (No.  31). 

'^This  entry,  made  on  the  same  line  with  one  frcmi  Eusebiue  (No. 
I),  perhaps  belong  before  1639,  but  see  next  note. 

"'Certainly  later  than  1639,  being  an  addition  to  a  note  from 
Holinshed. 

**  Milton's  references  are  to  the  two  volume  folio  of  the  Opera, 
Paria,  1618. 
^  Later  than  entry  from  Bede  (No.  34). 

*^  Added  at  a  later  time  to  entry  from  Smith  (No.  39).  The  pas- 
sage is  quoted  in  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magiatraiea  (1648/9)  (P.  W., 
n,  466). 

^'^Chrysostcmi  is  not  named  in  this  citation.  The  passage  used 
is  in  the  twelfth  homily.  The  entry  may  be  contemporaneous  with 
that  from  /Laotantiue  at  the  top  of  the  page  (No.  32). 

**The  writing  would  appear  to  indicate  for  this  note,  added  to  a 
Dante  entry  (No.  12),  a  date  after  1639,  but  it  may  belong  to  the 
Horton  period. 

^  Milton's  reference  fits  the  Paris  edition  of  1639. 
^^Milton's  references  fit  the  quarto  of  1636,  "di  nuovo  riveduta 
et  oorretta  per  Francesco  Sansovino," 

u 
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94.    Taaso,  GenuNdemiiie  Libermte  ^  (71). 

96.  Yillani,  Chromehe  di  Firenie  (12). 

96*  CodinuB  (CnvopalaU),  De  Officib  Magnae  Eeeledae  ei 
Aulae  ConsUnttnopoliUiiae  ^  (181). 

97.  FrotttinuB,  Strate^rnuita  (19  ^^. 

98.  Riyetas  (Andr6  Riyet),  Praelectiones  in  Ezodam,'*  C!ap. 
XX  (160). 

AUTHOBS    EnTBBED    AFTER    ClBOA    1650    (iN    EUndS    OF 

Amanuenses) 
FIRST  GROUP  (Amanaeiisia*A) 

The  entries  in  this  group  are  pretty  obviously  in  one 
hand.  Horwood  suggests  comparison  of  the  writing  with 
that  of  the  sonnet  to  Vane  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  (1652) 
and  with  the  inscription  dictated  by  Milton  in  the  Album 
of  Christopher  Arnold  in  1651  (Sotheby,  xni,  1),  but  I 
can  feel  no  assurance  regarding  these  identifications. 
There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  scribal  writing  in  the 
Milton  documents  not  known  to  Sotheby  or  Horwood, 
which  is  almost  certainly  the  work  of  this  amanuensis: 
viz.,  the  Italian  sonnet  copied  on  page  28  of  Milton's  copy 
of  the  Rime  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  now  in  the  possession 

^Milton  had  no  doubt  long  since  become  acquainted  with  the 
GerumUemtne,  See  introductory  note  to  Man9U8,  probably  written 
in  1645. 

^^Oodinus  was  first  published  by  Francis  Junius  in  1688  and  a 
Paris  text  had  appeared  in  1625.  We  know,  however,  frcnn  Milton's 
own  statement  (See  below,  p.  284),  that  he  b^an  to  purchase  as  it 
was  issued  from  the  Paris  press  the  great  series  of  "  Byzantinae  His- 
toriae  Scriptores,"  in  which  Codinus  was  issued  in  1648.  This  may 
account  for  a  late  return  to  Byzantine  history  in  Milton's  reading. 

^^  Later  than  the  Holinshed  note  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

^Milton's  reference  does  not  fit  the  reprint  of  this  tract  in  the 
Hotterdam  edition  of  Bivet's  woiks,  1651  ff.  The  separate  editionfl 
(1632,  1637)  are  not  accessible  to  me. 
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of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Mr.  Paltsitz,  Keeper 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  New  York  Library,  who  has  been 
so  kind  a9  to  compare  th^Oommonplace  Book  entries  with 
the  writing  in  the  della  Casa  volume,  confirms  my  judg- 
ment as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  hands.  The  fact  that 
the  Commonplace  Book  contains  another  entry  from  Bemi 
(No.  81)  written  by  Milton  himself,  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  block  of  reading  represented  in  Group  I 
may  have  been  done  just  before  his  blindness  became  com- 
plete. As  I  shall  show  in  connection  with  Group  II,  the 
Machiavelli  entries  seem  also  to  be  associated  with  the 
early  '50's. 

99.    Berni,  Orlando  Inamorato  Rifatto  (71,  187). 
100.    B<fiardo,  Orlando  Inamorato  (77,  187). 

SECOND  GROUP  (Amanuensis  B). 

The  two  entries  on  page  197  are  certainly  not,  as 
Horwood  supposed,  in  the  hands  of  Daniel  Skinner,  who 
reoopied  the  first  part  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  manu- 
script and  handled  Milton's  papers  after  his  death. 
Skinner's  hand,  as  seen  in  Sotheby's  facsimiles  (plates 
xx-xxin),  is  much  more  regular  than  this.  It  has,  more- 
over, an  obviously  different  formation  of  the  letters  "  e,'' 
"  K,''  "  f,"  "  t,"  etc-  Indeed,  the  hands  have  only  the 
most  superficial  resemblance,  and  later  students  of  Milton 
would  not  have  accepted  Horwood's  assertion  without 
question  had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them*  I 
should  judge,  though  not  without  hesitation,  that  the 
writing  is  that  of  Edward  Philips  (see  specimen  in 
Sotheby,  plate  xxiv). 

The  entries  obviously  belong  in  point  of  time  with  those 
of  Group  III.  See  below  for  a  discussion  of  the  probable 
date. 
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lOL    Bfachiayelli,  Ditconi  sopim  1«  Primm  Deea  dl  Tllo 
LiYio  (197). 

THIRD  GROUP  C  MaehisTelU  •eribes,'*  seyend  hsiids?) 

I  am  unable  to  decide  how  many  hands  are  represented 
in  these  entries.  They  are  all  the  work  of  careful  writers 
and  have  many  similarities.  The  notes  from  Book  i, 
chapters  58-9  on  pages  185,  245,  and  198,  those  from 
Book  11,  chapters  10  and  12  on  pages  148,  242,  and  243, 
and  those  from  the  later  chapters  of  Book  n  and  from 
Book.ni  on  pages  242,  243  and  198  constitute  three  units, 
representing,  it  would  appear,  successive  sets  of  simul- 
taneous entries,  perhaps  by  the  same  scribe.  The  notes 
from  Book  i,  chapters  2-10  on  pages  193,  195,  and  246 
are  more  probably  the  work  of  a  different,  earlier  hand. 
If  we  assume  the  reading  to  have  been  done  consecutively 
(and  the  notes  show  almost  conclusively  that  it  was) 
.  Amanuensis  B  must  have  come  in  for  a  brief  period, 
probably  for  a  single  session,  shortly  after  the  work  was 
begun,  since  his  entries  refer  to  Book  i,  chapter  10.  The 
index  entry  to  the  page  written  by  him,  inserted  with  the 
other  titles  at  the  close  of  the  Commonplace  Book,  is  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  other  Machiavelli  scribes.  We  seem 
here  to  have  come  to  very  close  quarters  with  Milton  in 
his  use  of  literary  assistance.  One  wonders  who  were  the 
four  or  five  persons  who  could  read  to  him  in  Italian  and 
write  notes  in  Italian  and  Latin — ^fluently,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  entries  and  those  of  Amanuensis  A,  D, 
and  F  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  notes  were  dictated 
literatim. 

The  fact  that  no  recognizable  echo  of  any  of  these 
entries,  some  of  them  markedly  anti-tyrannical  in  char- 
acter, appears  in  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
(1648/9),  whereas  the  Discarsi  constitute  an  important 
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soQToe  of  Ready  and  Easy  Way  (1660),  affords  some  evi- 
dence as  to  the  date  of  the  Machiavelli  groups.  The  entry 
from  Machiavelli  on  page  243,  concerning  money  as  the 
'^  nerves  of  war,"  is  perhaps  connected  with  line  8  of  the 
Vane  sonnet,  '^move  by  its  two  main  nerves,  iron  and 
gold."  The  passage  on  '^  saccessio,"  page  195,  seems  to 
find  an  echo  in  Ready  wnd  Easy  Way  (30,  25). 

102.    MachUvelli.  Discorsi  (148,  243,  198,  242,  185,  196,  243» 
246,  246). 

FOURTH  GROUP  (Amanuensis  C) 

This  group  of  entries  is  the  work  of  the  scribe  idio 
wrote  the  second  part  of  the  Ohristian  Doctrine  mana* 
script  (Sotheby,  plates  xx-xxin),  the  MUton  signature  on 
a  conveyance  to  Oyricak  Skinner,  dated  May  7,  1660 
(Sotheby,  {date  xxin,  iv),  the  last  entries  in  Milton's 
family  Bible  (Milton  Facsimiles,  published  by  the 
British  Museum,  1908),  and  the  transcript  of  the  sonnet, 
^'  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint,"  in  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  Kow  the  two  Bible  entries  record  events  of 
the  years  1652  and  1657,  but  they  were  evidently  made 
together  after  the  death  of  Milton's  second  wife  in  1657. 
The  sonnet  was  composed  and  presumably  copied  in  1658. 
We  have,  then,  the  definite  indication  of  a  period  during 
which  Milton  was  making  use  of  the  services  of  this  scribe, 
t.  e.,  circa  1657-8.  There  is,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
{Studies  in  Philology,  July,  1920,  pp.  809  ff.),  no  reason 
to  think  the  Christian  Doctrine  transcript  much  later. 
We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  (jhroup  lY  entries 
belong  also  to  this  period.  The  entry  from  Rivet  bears  a 
rather  striking  resemblance  to  the  satirical  passage  on 
'^  the  masterpiece  of  a  modem  politician  "  in  Of  Reformor 
iion  (1641)  (P.  W.,  i,  84),  but  the  similarities  may  wdl 
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be  accidental.  The  Oonunonplace  Book  entry  is  unlikely 
to  be  as  early  as  1641.  It  is  the  last  piece  of  writing  on 
the  page,  spaced  evenly  with  the  preceding  notes,  one  of 
which  is  from  Thuanus  (No.  52).  Milton  had,  however, 
become  acquainted  with  Bivet's  biblical  commentary  be- 
fore 1643  (see  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  chap.  rv). 

103.  Bivetus,  Cominentarii  in  Exodom  (188). 

104.  Augastine,  De  Civitote  Dei  (195). 

FIFTH  GROUP  (Amanuensb  D) 

This  is,  as  Horwood  observes,  undoubtedly  the  hand 
which  made  the  extant  transcript  of  the  first  book  of 
Paradise  Lost  (Sotheby,  plate  xxv).  The  transcript  is 
presumably  a  duplicate  for  record  of  the  press  transcript 
itself,  written,  perhaps,  just  before  the  work  was  pre- 
sented to  the  licenser  in  1667.  The  entry  is  later  than 
the  two  entries  from  Machiavelli  in  the  hand  of  Amanu- 
ensis B.  A  date  after  1647  is  established  for  the  Nicetas 
entry  by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  that  author. 
We  know  that  Milton  owned  a  copy  of  the  work  before 
1658.^**  He  had,  of  course,  become  familiar  with  the 
Purgatorio  at  least  as  early  as  the  sonnet  to  Harry  Lawes 
(1646). 

105.  Dante,  Puriratorio  (197). 

^EpUtle  XXI.  6ince  Milton  lists  the  items  in  the  Byzantinae 
Sistoriae  Boriptorea  which  were  not  at  that  time  in  his  libi«ry  we 
can,  by  referring  to  Faibricius'  account  of  the  edition  {Bib.  Oraeo., 
yh,  520  ff.)  definitely  name  some  dozen  folio  volumes  which  he  pos- 
sessed. These  include,  besides  Nicetas  and  Codinus  (3ee  No.  96), 
the  histories  of  Theophylactus,  Georgius  Monachus,  Nioephoras  Patri- 
archa,  Nicephoras  Caesariensis,  Cedrenus,  Anna  Comnena,  Georgius 
Acropolita,  Cantacuzenus,  Laonicus,  Duca,  the  Ewserpia  de  Legatiof^ 
ibut,  and  the  Noiitia  Dignitatutn,  all  of  which  had  appeared  before 
1658. 
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10€.    Nicetas  Acominatus,  Imperii  Graeci  Hlstoria  "*  (249). 


SIXTH  GROUP  (Amannensis  E) 

This  badly  written  and  badly  spelled  entry  is  later  than 
the  note  from  Machiavelli  on  page  198.  Milton  very 
probably  studied  Bnchanan  as  early  as  the  period  of  the 
entries.from  the  English  chronicles.  He  uses  him  through- 
out the  prose. 

107.  Buchanaii,  Rernm  Seoticamm  Historia'*^  (198). 

SEVENTH  GROUP  (Amanuensis  F). 

Horwood  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  supposing  these  notes 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  Scribe  (Amanu- 
ensis C).  I  find  no  writing  similar  to  this  in  the  Milton 
materials.  The  Costanzo  entry  on  page  248  b^ins  a  seo- 
end  title  ^^  Tyrannus/^  and  must  therefore  be  later  than  the 
Ghroup  III  entries  from  Thuanus,  etc.,  on  page  185.  Page 
248  is  the  next  to  the  last  page  of  the  volume. 

108.  Sigonius,  De  Imperio  Occidentoli  (19,  181). 

109.  Costanzo  (Angelo  di),  Historio  del  Regno  di  Napoli  *"  . 

(5, 248).  -fe^^ 

The  results  of  my  attempt  to  chronologize  the  Oommon- 
place  Book  materials  on  the  basis  of  manuscript  evidence 
are  now  complete.  In  spite  of  the  indefiniteness  of  some 
of  the  data,  it  is  clear  that  there  need  no  longer  be  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  document  as  a  whole.    The  assump- 

^ Hilton's  page  references  fit  the  Paris  foUo  of  1647  (see  note 
149,  above). 

» MUton  cites  "  Edit.  Edinburg/'  i.  e.  that  of  1582,  but,  as  Hor- 
wood obseryes,  the  page  reference  should  be  131  and  not  403. 

^Milton's  references  fit  the  pagination  of  the  edition  published 
at  Aquila  by  Qioseppe  Cacdo,  1681,  and  the  duplicate  of  this,  ib., 
1582. 
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tkm  of  Horwood  that  the  majority  of  the  entriee  were 
made  before  Milton's  Italian  journey  (1688-9)  ia  cer- 
tainly eirroneoos.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of 
authors  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  material 
itself  were  entered  before  this  time.  It  remains  trae, 
however,  that  the  Commonplace  Book  in  general  belonga 
to  the  earlier  part  of  Milton's  career,  and  the  document  ia 
the  more  interesting  on  this  account.  Spinning,  pre- 
sumably, about  1636,  Milton  made  fairly  free  notations 
until  1639,  returning  to  the  work  with  increased  attention 
in  1639/40  and  noting  observations  from  his  reading  with 
great  fullness  in  the  year  or  two  immediately  following. 
A  majority  of  all  the  entries  belong  to  the  first  three  years 
of  Milton's  middle  period  (1640 fF.).  After  1644  Milton 
made  only  occasional  additions  to  the  notes.  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  he  continued  to  attach  importance  to  the 
volume  and  frequently  consulted  it.  We  may  assunw, 
perhaps,  that  the  later  group  of  entries  in  Milton's  auto- 
graph belongs  in  the  main  to  the  very  end  of  the  period 
in  which  he  still  had  the  use  of  his  eyes  (before  1652), 
his  failing  sight  again  furnishing  a  reason  for  his  wishing 
again  to  record  a  few  notabilia  to  which  he  might  later 
have  difficulty  in  referring  in  the  volumes  themselves. 
The  most  extensive  portion  of  the  scribal  entries  was 
apparently  dictated  in  the  early  fifties,  and  none  of  them 
are  demonstrably  later  than  the  Restoration. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  would  seem  to  be  that 
Milton  used  the  volume  in  the  main  for  general  intel- 
lectual preparation  for  later  work,  and  this  observation  is 
borne  out  by  the  character  of  the  entries  themselves.  They 
are  in  no  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  notes  set  down  for  im- 
mediate use  in  controversial  or  learned  writing.  Thus  the 
citations  from  the  Chronicles  do  not  constitute  the  mate-. 
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for  the  History  of  BrUaifij}^^  nor  could  Milton  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  them  have  definitely  foreseen  the 
occasion  for  their  use  in  such  works  as  the  first  and  second 
Defensio,  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  and  the 
Beady  and  Easy  Way.  Similarly  the  earlier  entries  from 
the  church  historians  and  the  fathers,  thoi^  they  are 
employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  tracts,  were  not  the  product 
of  research  engaged  in  during  the  course  of  this  contro- 
versy. It  is  genuinely  surprising  that  the  special  study 
which  Milton  must  have  undertaken  in  writing  the  prose 
works  leaves  so  little  trace  in  the  Commonplace  Book. 
The  exception  in  the  case  of  the  divorce  entries  from 
Sarpi,  Leundavius,  Thuanus,  and  the  French  histories 
(Nos.  49,  76,  62,  68,  54)  is  more  apparent  than  reaL 
These  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  Milton's  divorce  author- 
ities, and  from  the  authors  which  he  actually  investigated 
after  the  first  edition  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  (1648) 
in  search  of  support  for  his  theory — ^Beza,  Bucer,  etc. — 
there  are  no  citations  in  the  notes.  The  inference  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  reading  from  Commonplace  Book 
authorities  was  done  as  part  of  a  program  of  independent 
study  and  that  the  notes  on  divorce  were  entered,  like 
those  from  the  same  writers  under  other  heads,  simply 
because  of  Milton's  general  and  continued  interest  in  the 
topic. 

All  this  is  highly  suggestive  as  to  Milton's  method  in 
the  use  of  books,  and  it  affords  strong  confirmation  of  the 

^iN'aturaUy  tliere  are  many  paraUels  between  the  notes  from  tlie 
Engliali  chronicles  and  the  Hittory  (see  Horwood's  list).  But  in  no 
ease  does  MUton  in  the  Commonplace  Book  raise  questions  of  fact 
or  of  the  credibility  of  his  authorities,  points  which  in  making  a 
oomparatiTe  study  of  the  sources  for  his  history  he  must  haVe  been 
primarily  concerned  with.  See  Firth,  loe.  cit.  and  especially  Harry 
Olidcsman,  ^  The  Sources  of  Milton's  ERstory  of-  Britain  ^  (TTtscon- 
9in  Btudiet  in  Lang,  and  Lit,,  xi,  104  ff.) . 
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natural  supposition  that  the  Conunonplace  Book  authors 
were  in  general  thoroughly  read  as  being  worth  while  in 
themselves.  The  list,  therefore,  becomes  of  greater  sig- 
nificance for  the  history  of  Milton's  intellectual  develop- 
ment than  a  more  miscellaneous  one  would  be,  compDed 
from  the  references  in  his  published  works.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remark  that  this  list,  as  representing  those  writers, 
independent  of  the  classics  and  of  Scripture,  in  which 
Milton  was  most  deeply  interested,  is  incomplete.  Milton's 
habit  of  citation  is  comparatively  sparing;  the  scope  of 
subject  matter  appropriate  to  the  plan  of  the  Oommon- 
place  Book  was  limited;  and  we  must  remember,  too,  that 
\he  kept  at  least  one  other  set  of  learned  notes,  an  Index 
Theologicus,  referred  to  several  times  in  the  Commonplace 
Book,  corresponding  to  the  Index  Ethicus,  Oeconomieus, 
and  Politicus  of  that  volume. 

It  remains  to  consider  some  of  the  wider  applications 
of  the  data  thus  far  given.  Without  attaching  too  high  a 
degree  of  certainty  to  any  particular  conclusion  set  down 
in  connection  with  the  chronological  analysis,  it  is  possible 
in  the  light  of  it  and  by  reference  to  the  known  facts  of 
Milton's  life,  to  give  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  one  large 
division  of  his  studies  and  to  fill  some  important  gaps  in 
his  inner  biography.  Mark  Pattison,  speaking  of  the 
Horton  period  (1632-1638),  deplores  the  fact  that  Milton 
kept  no  diary  of  his  reading.  "  Of  these  years,"  he  re- 
marks, "  the  biographer  would  gladly  give  a  minute  ac- 
count." But  the  Horton  years,  if  we  attend  to  all  the 
evidence  regarding  them,  are  anything  but  dark.  The 
outstanding  inference  from  the  Commonplace  Book  is 
that  Milton  b^an,  during  the  period  of  his  retirement,  a 
clearly  conceived  program  of  historical  study,  to  be  con- 
tinued with  characteristic  fidelity  and  thoroughness  well 
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into  the  period  of  his  middle  life.  The  reasons  for  his 
doing  so  are  dear  enongh.  His  time  at  the  Ilniyersity 
must  have  been  pretty  well  occupied  with  the  nigalar 
academic  exercises  then  in  vogue  and  with  independent 
studies  mainly  classical.  We  know  that  he  was  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  curriculum  as  an  instrument 
of  liberal  education.  In  The  Reason  of  Church  Oovem- 
meni  he  complains,  in  true  humanistic  fashion,  that  honest 
and  ingenious  natures,  who  came  to  the  University  "  to 
store  themselves  with  good  and  solid  learning/'  were 
filled  with  nothing  else  but  ^^the  scragged  and  thorny 
lectures  of  a  miserable  sophistry.''  His  own  scheme  of 
education,  a  humanistic  substitute  for  the  medievalism 
and  pedantry  of  the  university  method,  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  languages  are  acquired  as  a  means  to  the 
study  of  '^  the  solid  things  in  them,"  and  that  disputation 
must  be  subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  a  competent 
command  of  all  the  fields  of  knowledge,  particularly  of 
the  tradition  of  those  peoples  who  have  been  ^'  most  in- 
dustrious after  wisdom."  To  Milton,  surveying  his  own 
accomplishment  at  the  dose  of  his  Cambridge  career,  and 
contemplating  the  lofty  ideals  which  he  had  always  hdd 
up  for  his  own  attainment,  the  defects  in  his  equipment 
would  have  been  obvious,  and  his  reason  for  wishing  to 
continue  the  life  of  a  student  under  his  own  guidance  at 
Horton  must  have  been  primarily  a  resolve  to  make  them 
good  by  a  more  exdusive  attention  to  the  '^  solid  things." 
It  was  the  very  essence  of  his  purpose  that  his  studies 
should  be  shaped  to  no  immediate  practical  application. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  one  guiding  motive  of  his 
life  was  to  write  a  work  which  after  times  should  not 
willingly  let  die.  But  he  knew  that  such  an  end  would 
be  best  served  indirectly  through  the  development  of  his 
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f ftculties  and  by  the  broad  contemplatitm  of  htunan  life 
in  the  li^ht  of  the  reeorda  of  the  paat.  For  auch  a  pnrpoaey 
aa  well  as  for  the  more  general  one  of  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual leadership  in  which  it  was  involved,  the  study  of 
history  and  literature  was  all  important.  He  spent  his 
time,  he  tells  us,  in  reading  (^^  evolvendis  ")  Gred  and 
Latin  writers.^'^  This  doubtless  means  that  he  reread 
ksfi^  those  classics  with  which  he  had  lony  smee  been  familiar, 
^  but  1  suspect  that  he  then  made  hia. 


_  ipect  that  he  then  ma  j^  ^ia  ^rst  acquaintance  wi^ 

r^*^  some  of  the  later  and  more  obBcnre  authors.     We  know 

that  he  purchased  and  annotated  at  that  time  the  worfa 
of  Lyeophron  and  geraclitus  the  Ifythographer,  while 
the   reference   in   Tl   Penseroso   bears    witness    to    his 
study  of  JLflnnes  Trismegistus.^^^    He  doubtless  also  read 
more  widely  in  English  literature,  he  certainly  pursued 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  of  music,  and  finally,  at 
some  time  during  the  five-year  period  he  undertook  an 
ambitious  course  of  historical  reading,  proceeding  chrono- 
logically. 
4     The  earlier  authors  read  under  this  systematic  prdgram 
,    are  not  recorded  in  the  "Oommonplace  Book.    A  statement 
in  the  Apology  for  Smectymmius  (1642),  however,  sup- 
JhK      plies  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  study  and  sug- 
A^    T        8®^  ^^®  o^  ^^  purpodes  which  animated  it:    "  Somel 
r  if^  years  I  had  spent  in  the  itories  of  those  Ghreeflc  and  Roman 

exploits,  wherein  I  fouifd  many  things  nobly  done,  and 
worthily  spoken;  when  coming  in  the  method  of  time 
that  age  wherein  the  Church  had  obtained  a  Christii 

^  Not  ''  tumixig  over  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  dASBica,"  m  aometimet 
quoted. 

^(Milton's  autograph  copy  ol  Lyoophron  (see  albove,  p.  256)  beara 
the  date  1634:,  the  Heraditua  waa  purchaaed  in  1637  (Sotheby,  125). 
The  biter  volume  (Oeaner'a  edition  of  1544)  containa  alao  aome 
material  aacrilbed  to  PaeUua.  Hermea  waa  included  in  Milton'a  ed. 
of  Juatin  (6ee  No.  26). 
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emperor^  I  so  prepared  myself,  as  being  now  about  to  lead 
eBKamples  of  wisdom  and  goodness  among  those  who  were 
foremost  in  the  Ohnrch;  but  to  the  amazement  of  what  I 
fficpectedy  Headers,  I  found  it  all  quite  contrary ;  excepting 
in  some  very  few,  nothing  but  ambition,  corruption,  con- 
tention, combustion:  in  so  much  that  I  could  not  but  love 
the  historian  Socrates,''  etc.     Milton  had,  then,  begun 
with  the  history  of  classical  antiquity,  studying  the  chief 
^horitiefl,  we  may  suppose^  exhaustivelv.    For  the  iest,l 
the  Commonplace  Book  gives  us  the  detail  and  confixmsl 
Milton's  statement  that  the  reading  was  done  ''in  the! 
method  of  time."    Be  proceeded  with  the  records  of  the  | 
early  Church  in  the  father  of  Church  historians,  Eusebiua, 
gi  the  wnr^fl  nf  ^ift  i»i>ntiniiAtorfl^  ^ocrates^  Theodoret, 
Sozomeu,  and  Evagrius,  and  in  Sulpicius  Severus,  turning 
agde,  whether  in  the  midst  of  this  part  of  his  pyf^grSJrirfiy 
later,  to  stndy  thfl  writiT]ga  nf  the  Church  Fathers  Jhem- 
selves.      Tbft  itnntfflijporftry  ffftn?\1^^  higfnry  aJ^  fVia  Qfp^J^ 
empJTfl  wfl^  TfpTfjymteH   hy  Prnftnpinflj   sa\(\^   in   i^fl  Ifttftr 

phases,  down  to  t^ft  fn^^  ^^  ^^^°^°TrtiTiftp]f^^  Ky  Cantacu- 
fenus,  Nicephoras,  and  Cedrenus.  The  history  of  the 
Western  Empire  through  the  Middle  Ages  was  studied  in 
the  Historic  Miscella  and  in  the  two  works  of  SigoniuSi 
For  further  confirmation  of  the  systematic  charact^  of 
the  program,  with  an  indication  of  the  direction  it  was 
subsequently  to  take,  we  may  turn  to  the  statement  in 
Epistle  VII  to  Diodati,  dated  September  23,  1637.  I 
quote  the  Latin,  which  is  sometimes  mistranslated : ''  Qrae- 
eomm  res  continua  lectione  deduximus  usque  quo  illi 
Graeci  esse  desiti;  Italorum  in  obscura  re  diu  versati 
somus  sub  Longobardis  et  Francis  et  Germanis,  ad  illud 
tempus  quo  illis  ab  Budolpho  Germaniae  r^ge  concessa 
lib^rtas  est ;  eunde  quid  quaeque  civitas  suo  Marte  gesserit 
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seperatim  legere  praestabit.  •  .  •  Interim  quod  sine  toa 
molestia  fiat  JxLBtiniantun  mihi  Yenetorum  hiBtorienm 
rogo/^  i'^* 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  intention  of 
studying  the  history  of  the  Italian  cities  was  fulfilled  in 
the  interval  between  this  letter  and  Milton's  departure  for 
Italy  in  1638.  The  notes  from  Guicciardini,  Villani,  and 
Angelo  di  Constanzo  (Nos.  92,  98,  109)  are  much  later. 
There  is,  however,  evidence  in  the  entries  from  Ariosto 
and  Dante  (Nos.  16,  12,  13,  105)  that  Milton  was  renew- 
ing and  extending  his  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature. 
^  If  we  turn  now  from  the  authorities  which  Milton 
studied  during  the  Horton  period  to  a  consideration  of 
the  notes  which  he  made  from  them,  we  find  much  that  is 
of  value  as  an  index  to  his  early  interests  and  aims.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  entries 
in  detail.  They  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied  in  their 
chronological  relations,  for  they  represent  a  phase  of  the 
early  Milton  which  is  generally  ignored  and  for  which 
we  have  little  other  specific  data.  It  is  evident^  that  he 
maintained  in  pursuing  the  course  of  study  which  has 
been  described,  besides  the  general  object  of  self-<niltiva' 
tion,  a  desire  to  acquire  the  materials  for  correct  thinking 
on  the  large  political  and  religious  issues  of  the  age,  for 
Milton  contemplated  no  activity  as  a  poet  which  did  not 
involve  an  intimate  relation  with  the  currents  of  life  and 
thought  in  which  he  lived.'  Looking  back  on  this  period 
from  a  later  time,  he  speaks  of  "  many  studious  and  con- 
templative years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  for  relig- 
ious and  civil  knowledge,''  and  he  remarks  still  more 
specifically  in  the  Second  Defense  (1654) :  "  I  had  from 

"^The  period  of  Italian  history  here  indicated  ib,  as  HcMrwood 
points  out,  that  covered  by  Sigonius,  De  Regno  ItaUae, 
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my  youth  studied  the  distinetions  between  civil  and  re- 
ligions rights/^  The  early  entries  in  the  Oonunonplace 
Book  bear  out  these  statements. 

A  considerable  number  of  them  reflect  the  contemporary 
interest  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  custom  and  in  the 
precedents  and  authorities  regarding  them,  with  a  marked 
predilection  for  evidence  in  support  of  the  more  liberal 
Reformation  practice.  The  Puritanism,  or  more  properly 
the  liberalism,  of  Milton  was  evidently  of  very  early 
growth.  A  note  on  Constantino's  giving  the  clergy  im- 
munity from  civil  office  (171)  and  one  praising  the 
modesty  of  princes  who  refuse  to  meddle  in  matters  of 
religion  (181)  show  his  fundamental  convictions  regard- 
ing the  relations  of  church  and  state  to  have  been  already 
in  process  of  formation.  Even  more  striking  are  the 
political  entries,  which  contain  the  gist  of  Hilton's  whole 
republicanism.  In  the  earliest  stratum  a  broad  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  relation  of  prince  and  subject,  as  in 
the  note  on  page  181:  ^'Ad  subditos  sues  scribens  Con- 
stantinus  magnus  nee  alio  nomine  quam  fratres  appellat." 
In  the  later  (Qroup  II)  tne  political  materials  are  more 
obviously  related  to  the  issues  of  the  day.  Thus  the  title 
"  Rex  "  is  begun,  with  entries  relative  to  the  deification 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  that  of  "Subditus,"  with 
two  notes  giving  instances  of  Papal  release  of  subjects 
from  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  (183).  The  setting  down 
of  the  title,  "  Census  et  Vectigal "  (220)  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  interest  in  the  illegal  exactions  of  Charles. 
And  finally  one  note  is  definitely  republican:  "Severus 
SulpitiiLS  ait  r^um  nomen  semper  liberis  gentibus  fere 
invisum"  (182).  Were  it  not  for  the  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  manuscript  we  should  have  been  inclined, 
I  think,  to  ascribe  this  last  citation  rather  to  the  period 
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ef  tbe  Ttftimirt  of  Kings  amd  Magistrates  (1649)  tium  to 
tliat  of  Lycidas  (1637).  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  all  the  pamphlets  written  before  the  oondenmation  of 
King  Charles  in  1648/9,  Milton  carefallj  avoids  saying 
or  implying  anything  against  the  royal  prerogatiTe,  and 
that  in  the  Second  Defense  he  takes  pains  to  point  oat 
that  he  had  not  done  so.  That  this  was  not  for  want  of 
meditations  on  the  subject  or  of  convictions  regarding  it, 
bnt  from  a  sense  of  what  public  policy  required  from  him, 
w«  now  see. 

Perhaps  the  most  genuinely  illuminating  of  all  the  notes 
are  those  on  page  109  under  the  title  ^^  Matrimouium.'* 
Li  the  discussions  of  Milton's  ideas  on  marriage  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  divorce  pamphlets  to  his  personal  expe- 
rience, this  material  has  never  been  given  proper  weight 
The  entries  begin  by  citing  precedent  for  marriage  of  the 
clergy  and  patristic  approval  of  the  honorableness  of  the 
married  state.  This,  of  course,  is  simply  reformed  opin- 
ion, and  the  entries  may  reflect  the  popular  nervousness 
regarding  the  Romish  tendencies  of  Laud,  who  in  a  speech 
before  the  King  in  1632  had  dropped  remarks  in  dis- 
paragement of  a  married  clergy,  but  there  follows  (Qroup 
II)  an  entry  from  Justin  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews 
allowed  polygamy  "  propter  varia  mysteria  sub  ea  laten- 
tia,"  which  shows  Milton  to  have  been  already  interested 
in  the  more  radical  Protestant  thought  regarding  freedom 
in  marriage.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  no  divorce  entries  in 
this  period,  but  sixteenth-century  polygamists  (for  er- 
ample,  Ochino)  were  also  divorcers,  and  Milton's  later 
<^inion  is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  his  whole  early  trend 
of  mind."^ 

^  A  atmtflBieiit  of  the  reoentlj  disoovered  early  tanauymoaB  biogra<- 
pher  confinuB  the  oondueion  that  Milton's  ideas  on  divorce  were 
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These  and  other  more  miscellaneoTis  evidences  from  the 
Commonplace  Book  of  the  degree  to  which  Milton  had 
matured  and  formed  his  thought  by  meditative  reading 
long  before  he  found  himself  actually  surrounded  by  the 
influences  which  determined  his  career,  are  an  invaluable 
assistance  to  us  in  arriving  at  a  complete  conception  of 
the  significance  of  the  Horton  period.  Biographers  have 
been  too  mudi  inclined  to  make  the  tone  of  the  ^^  long 
vacation ''  depend  on  the  data  afforded  by  the  poems  alone. 
The  Oonunonplace  Book  should  warn  us  that  the  ''lost 
Paradise''  of  the  Horton  period  bears  far  more  resem- 
blance to  Milton's  later  years  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
suppose.  It  was  an  era  of  industrious  preparation,  no 
less  for  the  services  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  than 
for  the  composition  of  Paradise  Lost.  Indeed,  the  two 
preparations,  in  ^is  own  thought  of  his  career,  were  one. 
Far  from  being  in  the  dark  regarding  this  epoch,  we  have 
perhaps  the  most  explicit  account  that  any  poet  before  the 
era  of  biographia  literaria  has  ever  given  of  his  student 
years: — the  classified  statement  of  literary  and  aesthetic 
enthusiasms  in  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  the  declaration 
of  moral  principle  in  Comus,  the  avowal  of  high  ambition 
in  Lycidas,  and  finally  the  record  of  humanistic  thought 
and  study  in  the  Commonplace  Book  and  in  the  annotated 
texts.  The  one  gap  is  in  our  knowledge  of  the  religious 
and  theological  movement  of  Milton's  mind,   and  this 

formulated  under  the  influence  of  his  early  reading  before  his  mar- 
Titi^ge  with  Mary  Powell:  "And  therefore  thought  upon  a  Diyoroe, 
that  hee  might  be  free  to  marry  another ;  concerning  whioh  hee  alao 
was  in  treaty.  The  lawfulness  and  expedience  of  this,  duly  regulat 
in  order  to  all  those  purposes,  for  whioh  marriage  was  at  first  insti- 
tuted: had  upon  luU  consideration  and  reading  good  Authors  bin 
formerly  his  Opinion."  ''The  Earliesrt  Life  of  Milton/'  ed.  £.  S. 
Parsons,  Colorado  College  Btudiea,  x,  p.  12. 
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would  probably  have  been  filled  had  not  the  Index  Theolo- 
gicus  unfortunately  been  lost. 

For  the  remaining  years  the  evidence  of  the  Coinmon- 
plaoe  Book  is  less  necessary  and  less  valuable,  but  the 
chronology  of  the  document  is  still  of  use  in  correcting 
false  impressions.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1689, 
Milton  did  not,  as  is  well  known,  plunge  at  once  into  the 
controversy  of  the  time.  He  took  up  a  way  of  life  in 
London  similar  to  that  which  he  had  followed  at  Horton, 
with  the  additional  duty  of  instructing  his  nephews.  ^'As 
soon  as  I  was  able,"  he  writes,  "  I  hired  a  spacious  house 
in  the  city  for  myself  and  my  books,  where  I  again  with 
rapture  renewed  my  literary  porsuits  (ad  intermissa 
studia  beatulus  me  recepi) ."  The  "  interrupted  studies  '' 
of  the  Horton  period  were  evidently  continued  syste- 
matically and  "  in  the  method  of  time,"  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  analyze  this  part  of  the  program  so  precisely.  The 
presence  of  the  Lactantius  notes  in  Group  I  is  significant 
as  indicating  a  first  reading  of  or  more  probably  a  return 
to  the  one  among  the  Church  fathers  whose  ways  of 
thought  Milton  found,  I  think,  most  congenial,  and  to 
whose  philosophy  he  was  most  deeply  indebted.^  *^*  He 
records  a  disagreement,  however,  with  Lactantius'  con- 
demnation of  dramatic  spectacles  (241),  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  note  makes  a  significant  statement  regarding 
the  value  of  tragedy:  "  quid  enim  in  tota  philosophia  aut 
gravius  aut  sanctius  aut  sublimius  tragoedia  recte  con- 

^The  quotations  in  the  Commonplace  Book  are  strikingly  in  ac- 
cord with  Milton's  doctrine  of  disciplined  freedom  as  seen  in  the 
prose  works.  The  passMige  on  the  use  of  temptation  in  strengtibiening 
character  might  well  serve  as  text  for  much  of  the  argument  of  the 
Areapagitica,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  chapter  16  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Institutes  (not  cited  in  Milton's  notes)  to  which  he  tte&na 
to  be  indebted  for  some  of  his  phraseology. 
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stituta  quid  utilitis  ad  humanae  vitae  casus  et  conveisa- 
titiones  uno  intuitu  spectandos.''  The  idea  and  phrase- 
ology here  are  repeated  in  the  preface  to  Samson  Aganr 
istes.^^^  The  entry  from  Savonarola  su^ests  that  Milton 
had  now  entered  seriously  on  the  study  of  the  era  of  the  ] 
Bef ormation.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  knowledge 
was  Sleidanus,  but  before  1644  he  had  evidently  gone 
carefully  through  Sarpi,  and,  of  course,  had  read  to  some 
extent  the  reformers  themselves,  though,  except  for  Peter 
Martyr,  their  names  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
Commonplace  Book.^*^  The  larger  occupation  of  the 
period  immediately  foUowing  his  return  from  Italy  in 
1639  was,  however,  English  and  Scottish  history,  to  which  \ 
he  now  turned,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  the  first  time,^^^ 
except  that  he  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  legendary 
material  in  Geoffrey.  The  first  step  was  to  work  through 
Bede,  Malmesbury,  HolLoshed,  Speed,  and  Stowe,  for  the 
older  period.  The  notes  from  the  four  last-named  authori- 
ties are  intermingled  in  the  Commonplace  Book,  and  we 
have  confirmatory  evidence  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  that 
they  constitute  a  reading  unit.^®^    The  two  sets  of  notes 

***' Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  composed,  hath  been  ever  held 
the  gravest,  moralist,  and  most  profitable  of  all  other  forms/' 

^The  Index  Theologicus  would  doubtless  have  contained  them. 
Hiltcm  gives  the  impression  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  having  studied  exhaustively  the  systems  of  the  Beformation 
divines. 

^  Firth's  assumption  that  Milton's  studies  in  English  history  date 
from  the  Horton  period  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Commonplace  Bode  (Milton  as  a  Historian,  227-8). 

*"Bede  is  also  once  referred  to  in  the  list  of  British  Tragedies, 
along  with  Geoffrey,  both  being  recollected  and  referred  to  when  the 
story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  was  met  with  in  Holin- 
shed  (p.  104).  The  citations  from  the  Scotch  Chronicles  (i.  e. 
HoUnshed's  version  of  Boethius,  to  which  Milton's  page  references 
apply)  appear  separate  from  and  later  than  the  others  in  the  Cam- 
bridge MS. 
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wore  doubtless  made  at  the  same  time,  and  th^  ill 
respectively  Milton's  intellectual  and  imaginative  inteiert 
in  the  materials.  But  the  study  of  English  history  for 
scholarly  purposes  extended  beyond  these  simple  narra* 
tives  to  Malmesbury  and  Bede  of  the  older  authorities, 
and  to  Camden,  DuiChesne  and  others  among  the  modems. 
The  wide  scope  of  the  study  is  illustrated  by  the  inclusion 
of  citations  from  the  writers  on  English  political  ihaory 
and  law  —  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Lambard,  and,  probably 
also  at  this  time,  Spelman.  The  fruits  of  his  compre- 
hensive research  were  ultimately  to  be  embodied  in  the 
History  of  Britain,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  reading  to  have  been  done  with  this  intention.  The 
fact  more  probably  is  that  the  purpose  of  writing  an 
English  history  grew  out  of  the  study,  as  the  opening 
sentences  of  Milton's  work  suggest.  When  in  1646  he 
gave  himself  to  this  work  he  found  it  neceesaiy  to  devote 
primary  attention  to  a  number  of  sources  unrepresented 
in  the  Commonplace  Book  or  quoted  at  second  hand  only 
— ^Xennius,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ington, Matthew  Paris,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Simeon 
of  Durham,  Bracton,  and  others.^^^  On  the  other  hand, 
llilton's  historical  sense  and  his  philosophic  point  of  view 
as  shown  in  the  incidental  judgments  of  men  and  events 
had  been  in  process  of  formation  since  the  beginning  of 
his  systematic  study  in  the  Horton  period. 

No  less  inadequate  is  the  idea  that  Milton  was  in  this 

^  For  an  account  of  the  sources  of  the  History  see  the  articltti  of 
Firth  and  Glicksman  already  aUuded  to.  Milton  is  much  influenced  by 
Holinshed,  as  was  natural.  Firth  shows  that  he  foUows  him  rather 
than  Speed  and  Btowe  in  ipassages  in  which  they  are  at  varianice. 
In  the  Commonplace  Book  the  Speed  and  Stowe  citations  are  gener- 
ally used  in  a  subsidiary  way.  (Milton  was  weU  aware  of  the  aeo- 
ondary  character  of  aU  three  chronicles^  and  his  references  in  the 
History  are  whoUy  to  the  older  and  more  reUable  sources. 
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Teading  primarily  searching  for  poetic  materials.  The  / 
jottings  of  literary  subjects  from  the  Chroniclers  are 
simply  incidental  gleanings,  made  with  little  definite  ex- 
pectation of  using  any  particular  one  of  them.  What  he 
really  aimed  at  was  the  enrichment  and  maturing  of  his 
mind  through  study,  with  a  view  both  to  the  fulfillment 
of  his  ambition  to  write  a  poem  ^'  not  to  be  raised  from 
Ae  heath  of  youth  or  the  vapors  of  wine,"  and  to  the 
playing  of  a  part  in  public  events  if  occasion  should  re- 
quire. Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  purpose,  the  Common- 
place Book  is  quite  as  important  as  a  revelation  of  the 
process  of  preparation  for  Paradise  Lost  as  is  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.  It  is  a  partial  record  of  the  "  industrious, 
and  select  reading,"  which,  "  with  steady  observation  and 
insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs,"  he 
held  to  be  a  prime  requirement.  The  historical  material 
probably  surprised  him  by  its  richness,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Arthurian  epic  after 
the  time  when  Milton  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
non-legendary  part  of  English  story. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  long  these  English  studies 
continued.  Very  probably  the  course  of  Milton's  program 
was  interrupted  or  modified  by  his  deliberate  entry  into 
the  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  the  summer  of  1641.  "  I 
determined,"  he  writes  in  the  Second  Defense,  "  to  relin- 
quish the  other  pursuits  in  which  I  was  engaged  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  talents  and  industry  to  this 
one  important  object."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  authors 
who  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  were  not  those 
which  he  was  then  reading,  but  those  which  he  had  already 
worked  through  before  the  Italian  journey.  He  doubtless 
turned  to  them  again,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
continued  to  set  down  observations  based  on  them  in  the 
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Commonplace  BooW  The  following  passage  from  The 
Reason  of  Church  Oovemment  (1641)  helps  to  elucidate 
the  situation,  and  its  full  bearing  becomes  clear  in  the  light 
of  the  material  here  presented :  '^  If  I  hunted  after  praise 
by  the  ostentation  of  wit  and  learning  I  should  not  write 
thus  out  of  my  own  season,  when  I  have  neither  yet  com- 
pleted to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  studies, 
although  I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter 
in  hand/'  his  confidence  on  the  latter  point  being,  of 
course,  grounded  on  the  consciousness  of  having  covered 
with  thoroughness  in  the  Horton  period  the  origins  and 
early  history  of  the  Church. 

The  character  of  the  notes  made  from  this  first  stratum 
of  reading  in  English  history  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  detached  attitude  of  mind  which  Milton  held  toward  it 
Besides  continuing  the  earlier  topics  of  miscellaneous  in- 
terest and  beginning  others,  Milton  expands  the  items  of 
political  philosophy  in  great  detail,  with  a  manifestly 
increasing  application  of  his  reading  to  the  general  state 
of  public  affairs,  though  not  to  the  immediate  ecclesiastical 
issue.  New  pages  are  begun  with  the  significant  titles 
"Tyrannus''  (248),  "Hex  Angliae"  (186),  "Rapina 
seu  Extorsio  Publica"  (221),  the  last  containing  entries 
pointedly  contemporary  in  significance.  A  body  of  par^ 
ticularly  careful  notes  tracing  English  constitutional  pre- 
cedent for  the  subjection  of  the  king  to  law  is  set  down  on 
page  179.  Clearly  Milton  was  well  prepared  in  thought, 
long  before  he  could  definitely  have  foreseen  them,  for  the 
coming  events  of  English  history  and  for  the  role  he  was 
to  play  from  1648  to  1655  as  a  defender  of  the  Revolution. 
The  notes  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  marriage  are  also 
continued,  and  an  item  from  Bacon,  probably  made  before 
1641,  on  the  unwisdom  of  prohibiting  books,  shows  very 
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dearly  that  the  sources  of  Milton's  defense  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  (1644)  lie  deep  in  his  early  reading  and  tends 
to  minimize  the  merely  personal  and  occasional  element  in 
the  work.^®^     In  general,  these  entries  afford  abundant 
evidence  that  Milton  had  developed  by  1641  a  remarkably 
coherent  body  of  ideas,  involving  fixed  views  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics — and  that  he  had  already  acquired  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  substance  of  works  which  were  yet  unwritten. 
Prom  1641  Milton  was  much  engaged  in  controversy 
and  his  study  must  have  been  shaped  to  the  various  issues 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.    We  have  in  the  Areopagitica 
(1644)  a  striking  statement  of  the  thoroughness  of  his 
ideals  of  research.    Yet  he  evidently  refused  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  altogether  warped  out  of  his  course.     In  the 
Apology  for  SmectymnuiLS  (164:2)  speaking  of  the  councils 
of  the  Church,  Milton  says  that  he  has  looked  into  them 
all  but  read  them  only  here  and  there,  and  adds  "  If  I 
want  anything  yet  I  shall  reply  that  which  in  the  defense 
of  Muraena  was  answered  by  Oicero  to  Sulpitius  the  law- 
yer, If  ye  provoke  me,  (for  at  no  hand  «lse  will  I  under- 
take such  a  frivolous  labour)  I  will  undertake  in  three 
months  to  be  an  expert  councilist."    Happily  the  Bemon- 
strant  desisted  and  spared  Milton  the  frivolous  labor  of  the 

^The  degree  to  which  Milton's  oonTiotions  on  this  subject  ante- 
date the  composition  of  Areopagitica  and  the  order  of  ParUament 
which  occasioned  it  has  been  too  little  regarded  by  the  editors  of  the 
tract.  Beside  the  Bacon  passage  on  page  1S4  of  the  Commonplace 
Book  Milton  has  set  down  on  page  63  certain  ideas  from  the  Church 
historians  which  he^at  the  very  center  of  his  argument  (See  Socra- 
tes, No.  1,  Eusebiusy  No.  3  and  Theodoretus,  No.  88).  The  anecdote 
concerning  Dionysius  contained  in  Eusebius  (No.  1)  is  worked  up  in 
Areopagitica,  P.  V^.,  n,  409^  But  we  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
Commonplace  Book  alone  for  evidences  of  Miilton's  early  interest 
employed  in  his  defence.  6ee  the  passage  in  Of  Reformation  ( 1(141 ) , 
P.  W.,  I,  29. 
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councils.  In  considering  the  question  of  Hilton's  intel- 
lectual occupations  during  the  Commonwealth  we  must 
remember  that  much  of  the  materials  of  the  prose  tracts 
came  from  authors  with  whom  he  was  already  familiar  or 
whom  he  was  then  reading  on  more  general  grounds  of 
interest,  also  that  the  tracts  appear  to  have  been  written 
very  rapidly,  with  considerable  periods  of  leisure  inter- 
vening. Thus  five  of  the  ecclesiastical  pamphlets  were 
composed  in  the  single  year  1641,  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates  (1648/9)  could  have  occupied 
Milton  but  a  few  weeks  at  most,*®*^  the  materials,  as  we 
have  seen,  being  already  at  hand  as  a  result  of  the  political 
studies  recorded  in  the  Commonplace  Book  since  1639  and 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  some  of  the  years  of 
greatest  productivity,  we  seem  to  see  Milton  continuing  his  . 
independent  study.  The  study  of  French  history  and  po- 
litical philosophy  in  De  Thou,  Girard,  Comines  and  per- 
haps Sesellius  (ITos.  52,  53,  54,  60)  an  evident  continua- 
tion of  the  original  project,  appears  to  coincide  with  the 
period  in  which  Milton  was  most  busily  occupied  with  the 
later  divorce  tracts. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  miscellaneous  reading — ^from 
Gower,  Sidney,  Chaucer,  and  Machiavelli's  Art  of  War — 
which  cannot  be  exactly  dated,  but  some  of  which  was  cer- 
tainly done  amid  the  barbarous  and  distracting  noise  of 
public  dispute.  Perhaps  we  have  attached  too  much  im- 
portance to  Milton's  impatient  complaint  of  the  disturbing 
influences  which  surrounded  him.  The  Commonplace 
Book  would  seem  to  show  that  he  continued  to  pursue  with 
freedom  the  path  of  liberal  study  and  meditation  which 

^  He  states  in  the  Second  Defense  that  he  was  led  to  write  it  be- 
cause of  the  Presbyterian  clamor  which  arose  after  the  trial  of 
CSiarles  and  Ibefore  the  execution.  The  trial  took  place  the  last  of 
January  and  l^lton's  pamjAilet  was  out  in  February. 
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led  to  Paradue  Lost.  His  use  of  Von  Herberstein  and 
other  authorities  on  Eussia  (Jovius,  Thuanus,  and  Pur- 
chas)  18  particularly  interesting  as  indicating  the  broad 
scope  which  his  plan  of  study  continued  to  exhibit.  The 
entries,  too,  are  suggestive  of  a  mind  not  altogether  bent 
to  the  pressing  issues  of  the  time.  Thus  in  the  notes  in- 
cluded in  Oroup  III  we  have  beside  the  political  observa- 
tions and  the  exempla  of  "  divorce  at  will/'  a  number  of 
entries  of  purely  liberal  and  academic  character:  one  on 
the  foundation  by  Englishmen  of  the  universities  of  Paris 
and  Padua  (58),  and  one  on  the  need  of  fostering  humane 
culture  "  in  medio  etiam  bellorum  aestu"  (53).  There 
are  also  two  notes  from  Girard  on  the.  history  of  music, 
continuing  a  topic  b^un  in  the  Horton  period.  The  con- 
tinuity of  'Milton's  interests  remains  unbroken,  though 
there  is  a  progreiteive  widening  of  the  scope,  especially  of 
his  political  reflection. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  evidence  of  this  sort  is 
afforded  by  the  later  Italian  entries,  which  I  would  gladly 
date  with  more  precision.  Milton's  return  to  this  field 
took  place  certanly  before  1652.  Possibly  the  entries  rep- 
resent a  more  or  less  continuous  occupation  throughout 
his  public  life  with  the  literature  to  which  he  owed  so 
much  of  literary  inspiration.  The  notes  in  the  Common- 
place Book  are  certainly  later  than  the  period  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  divorce  tracts  (1641-5),  however,  and  I  be- 
lieve them  to  belong  to  the  years  1650-52.  Among  the 
authors  read  are,  besides  the  histories  of  the  Italian  cities, 
the  satirical  writings  of  Tassoni  and  Boccalini,  Tasso,  and 
the  rif  aciamento  of  Boiardo,  probably  also  Petrarch,  since 
Milton  quotes  a  life  of  him,  and,  if  we  suppose  the  amanu- 
ensis entries  to  belong  to  the  same  period,  Giovanni  della 
Oasa,  and  the  Orlando  Innamoraio  itself.     The  notes  deal 
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with  such  detached  matters  as  the  occasional  permissi' 
bility  of  falsehood  (71)  and  the  study  of  law  (not  a  liberal 
art,  ^^ma  mestiere,  ed  arte  veramente  mechanica,  nel 
mondo  introdutta  per  affligere  il  genere  humane  "  (189)). 
The  dictated  material  on  the  Commonplace  Book,  aside 
from  the  evidence  it  affords  of  Milton's  later  occupation 
with  the  Italians,  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  his 
mind.^*®  The  study  of  Machiavelli's  Discorsi  connects 
with  Milton's  interest  in  politics  and  served  his  turn  in 
Beady  and  Easy  Way  (1660),  though  the  entries  reflect 
rather  the  kind  of  speculation  which  had  already  received 
practical  application  in  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
(1648-9).  The  Dante  entry  in  the  Paradise  Lost  hand 
is  from  the  Purgatorio,  whereas  those  made  in  the  Horton 
period  were  from  the  Inferno  and  the  Paradiso.  The  two 
last  named  books  alone  are  referred  to  in  Reason  of  Church 
Oovemmeni  (1641),  although  the  authority  of  Dante  on 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  more  clearly  stated 
in  the  passage  here  copied  out  from  the  Purgatorio.  Can 
it  be  that  a  discriminating  Puritanism  made  Milton  pass 
over  the  second  part  of  Dante's  epic  in  his  first  reading? 
In  reality  the  human  atmosphere  of  Purgatory  is  far  more 
congenial  with  Milton's  thought  than  that  of  either  Hell 
or  Paradise,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  rereading  the 
second  book  of  the  Comedia,  perhaps  in  the  very  period 
when  he  was  undertaking  the  actual  composition  of  Para- 
dise Lost  (1658).     His  appreciation  had  already  been 

^The  isolated  reference  to  St.  Au^stine's  De  CMtaii  Dei  (Na 
104),  which  was  probably  set  down  circa  1^8,  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  very  remarkable  agreement  of  the  interpretation  of  Ubid 
fall  of  man  set  forth  in  this  work  with  Milton's  treatment  of  the 
theme  in  Paradiae  Lost»  For  an  exceUent  discussion  of  Milton'i 
special  esteem  for,  and  indebtedness  to  St.  Augustine  see  Denis 
Saurat,  La  Pens4e  de  Milton,  pp.  264-271. 
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recorded  in  the  exquisite  dose  of  the  sonnet  to  Harry 
Lawes. 

This  entry,  with  that  from  Nicetas  Acominatus  under 
the  heading  "  De  Ee  Nautica,"  are  in  all  probability  the 
last  set  down  by  Milton  in  the  volume  which  he  had  main- 
tained so  carefully  and  for  so  many  years.    They  conclude 
a  list  of  reading,  varied  and  yet  coherent,  which  corre- 
sponds in  a  striking  way,  for  the  modem  period,  with  the 
program  of  humane  culture  through  the  classics  which 
Milton  outlines  for  younger  students  in  the  tractate  on 
Education  (1644),  having  for  its  generous  object  the  same 
that  is  described  in  the  famous  definition — ^the  more  com- 
plete fitting  of  this  man  "  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and 
magnanimously  all  the  offices  both  public  and  private  of 
peace  and  war."     The  total  effect  of  the  Commonplace 
Book,  read  with  an  eye  to  the  chronological  order  of  the 
entries  is  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  essentially  hu- 
manistic  character  and   attitude   of  Milton   in   all  his 
periods.    There  is  a  breadth  in  his  interests  and  a  philo- 
sophic detachment  in  his  point  of  view  which  lifts  him 
well  above  his  aga     Practically  all  the  great  Kenaissance 
subjects  of  speculation — all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and 
sciences,  except,  indeed,  the  art  of  love — are  represented  in 
the  titles  under  which  he  collected  observations:  man's 
moral  nature,  justice  and  the  law,  suicide,  temperance,  the 
poetic  art,  education,  usury,  patriotism,  the  state,  the  sov- 
ereign, the  family,  the  principles  of  rule,  nobility,  sports 
and  pastimes,  military  affairs  and  character ;  and  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  a  time  when 
learning  had  not  yet  begun  to  degenerate  into  pedantry. 
Par  less  than  one  would  expect,  moreover,  are  the  entries 
Bet  down  in  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  contro- 
versialist.   Those  which  concern  the  burning  issues  of  the 
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time  or  haye  a  bearing  on  Hilton's  special  doctrines  are 
intimately  associated  with  those  which  do  not.  They  are, 
like  the  rest,  primarily  materials  for  the  formation  or  con- 
firmation of  opinion  on  the  large  principles  in  which  they 
are  involved.  Thus  the  items  on  divorce  grow  out  of  the 
general  consideration  of  marriage,  and  the  exempla  of 
revolution  form  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  state  and 
sovereign. 

All  this  tells  heavily  against  the  conception  of  Milton, 
in  the  period  of  the  prose  works,  as  a  rabid  controver- 
sialist, swayed  almost  wholly  by  personal  bias  and  party 
passion.  Despite  the  opinion  of  Professor  Baleigh  that 
Milton's  classification  of  his  writings  in  the  Second  De- 
fense (1652)  was  an  afterthought,  an  attempt  to  make 
them  seem  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of  others  more  ob- 
jective and  impersonal  than  they  really  were,  I  think  it 
represents  the  substantial  truth.  He  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
his  pamphlets  on  divorce,  education,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan  to  further  the 
cause  of  liberty  according  to  a  systematic  classification  of 
its  parts.  Everything  that  we  know  of  him  is  in  accord 
with  the  method  and  consideration  implied  in  this  state- 
ment, and  the  Commonplace  Book,  by  showing  his  early 
concern  with  all  these  subjects,  tends  to  corroborate  it 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  fierce  personalities  in  which 
Milton  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  his  prose  writings, 
and  their  tone  has  been  taken  as  a  trustworthy  indication 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  iron  of  the  struggle  was  enter- 
ing his  soul.  But  I  am  inclined  to  take  him  at  his  word 
when  he  disclaims  love  of  contention  (P.  W.,  i,  142)  and 
avows  absence  of  personal  anger  (t&.  266),  though  I  re- 
member that  he  has  in  the  Christian  Doctrine  described 
the  sin  of  wrath  as  one  to  which  even  the  saints  are  liable. 
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HiB  own  violeace  is  that  righteous  indignation  which  is 
commanded  by  the  word  of  Gbd.  A  note  in  the  Common- 
place Book  (176),  later  echoed  in  the  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuv3  (1641/2),  to  the  effect  that  Luther  did  not  abstain 
in  a  ri^teous  cause  from  using  ^'  words  not  civil  at  other 
times  to  be  spoken/'  shows  Milton  justifying  in  his  own 
mind  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  worst  controversial 
habits  of  the  times,  and  doing  so,  moreover,  before  he  had 
himself  written  anything  to  incur  severe  reprobation  on 
this  ground. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  borne  chiefly  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Commonplace  Book  to  the  Milton  of  scholar- 
ship and  thought,  and  the  illustratioiis  of  his  application 
of  the  materials  collected  from  his  reading  have  been 
drawn  primarily  from  the  prose.  I  have,  however,  tried 
also  to  suggest  that  the  process  here  represented  was  of 
a  wider  scope  and  advanced  him  steadily  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  his  life  work.  If  a  study  of  the  Com- 
monplace Book  is  illuminating  in  regard  to  the  prose  of 
Milton,  it  is  still  more  so  in  its  bearing  on  his  poetry.  The 
entries  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  way  the  degree  to  which 
his  studies,  even  in  what  might  seem  unprofitable  fields, 
were  made  to  contribute  depth  and  richness  to  his  mind, 
and,  when  thoroughly  assimilated  in  his  consciousness  and 
touched  with  his  emotion,  furnished  him  with  the  mate- 
rials of  his  poetic  art.  It  is  not  to  Andreini  or  Vondel 
that  we  must  look  for  the  sources  of  what  is  most  charac- 
teristic and  vital  in  Paradise  Lost,  but  to  the  meditative 
reading  of  Milton  in  the  records  of  human  experieuce 
wherever  they  had  been  authentically  set  down^ — Scripture 
first,  and  then  the  classics,  but  also  in  the  historians,  phil- 
osophers, and  poets  of  later  times.  To  Milton  almost  no 
material  was  incapable  of  receiving  the  stamp  of  art.  He 
has  even  embodied  in  a  line  from  Samson  Agonistes  the 
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technical  phrase  which  gives  the  title  to  Selden's  learned 
volume : 

Against  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations. 

We  must  not,  of  course,  expect  to  find  the  passages  referred 
to  in  the  Commonplace  Book  appearing  in  recognizably 
explicit  form  in  the  poetry  as  they  often  do  in  the  prose, 
though  an  exception  is  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  a  citation 
from  Ariosto,  made  in  the  Horton  Period  and  used  over 
twenty  years  later  in  a  famous  passage  in  Paradise  Lost^^'^ 
In  general,  the  material  has  undergone  such  transforma- 
tion that  the  parallels  are  indefinite  and  suggestive  only. 
Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  almost  the  entire  body 
of  convictions  and  ideas  implied  or  stated  in  the  Common- 
place Book  underlies  and  even  in  one  form  or  another  finds 
a  place  in  the  poetical  works.  A  few  illustrations  must 
here  suffice. 

Under  the  heading  "  De  Curositate ''  on  page  55,  in  the 
earliest  stratum  of  Milton's  Horton  entries,  occurs  a  note 
on  the  vanity  of  speculation  about  the  unknowable: 
'^  Quaestiones  profundas  de  deo  quas  humana  ratio  diffici- 
lius  interpretetur,  aut,  assequatur,  aut  non  cogitandas,  aut 
silentio  premandas  ne  in  vulgas  edantur,  deturque  hinc 
materies  schismatum  in  Ecclesia,  sapientissime  monet  Con- 
stantius  in  epist:  ad  Alexandrum,  et  Arium.  Euseb.'' 
etc.  It  is  followed  by  a  parallel  observation,  made  after 
1640,  from  Basil  and  by  another  from  Sleidan.  This  is 
the  position  adopted  by  Raphael  in  his  reply  to  Adam's 

^  "  Eleemosynae  post  mortem  daiae  in  iifl  rdbus  perditis,  et  vanlB 
numerat  ArioBtus  quaa  ad  circulum  Lunae  volare  flngit  sine  uUo 
dantium  fructu.  Telemosina  6,  dice,  ohe  si  lassa  alcun,  che  fatta  sia 
dopo  la  morte.  Cant.  34.  Of.  Paradise  LoBt,  m,  444  ff.  Milton's 
"  Not  in  the  neighboring  morn,  as  some  have  dreamed  "  is  «  specifio 
aUusion  to  Ariosto. 
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more  abstmse  inquiries  {Paradise  Lost,  yu,  109  ff.).^'* 
The  idea  lies  at  the  heart  of  Milton's  whole  intellectual  at- 
titude and  the  note  in  the  Commonplace  Book  is  the  first 
explicit  evidence  of  its  formulation.  Again  in  the  Horton 
period  and  from  the  same  set  of  authors  the  correlative 
idea  (by  no  means  contradictory  in  Milton's  thought)  of 
freedom  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  is  affirmed  in  a  note 
citing  authority  for  the  use  of  profane  authors  by  Chris- 
tians (53).  The  specific  argument  here  given  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Satan  in  Paradise  Regained: 

The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach.  .  .  . 
Without  their  learning  how  wilt  thou  with  them, 
Or  they  with  thee  hold  conversation  meet? 
(How  wiH  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  Idolisms,  Traditions,  Paradoxes? 
iSrror  hy  his  own  arms  is  best  evinc't. 

Kor  is  its  force  altogether  denied  by  Christ: 

Think  not  but  that  I  know  these  things,  or  think 
I  know  them  not. 

The  entry  from  Tertullian  on  Gluttony  (13),  with  the 
suggestion  that  this  was  an  aspect  of  the  sin  of  Eve,  and 
the  citations  on  drunkenness  (17)  and  lust,  connect  with 
Comus,  with  Samscm  Agonistes  and  especially  with  Para- 
dise Lost,  in  the  account  of  Eve's  greedy  ingorging  of  the 
apple  and  in  the  portrayal  of  the  subsequent  behavior  of 
the  pair.  They  exhibit  as  a  first  result  of  their  sin  some- 
thing like  the  "  dry  intoxication  of  the  mind  '^  regarding 
which  Milton  quotes  an  observation  of  Thuanus  (No.  52, 
p.  17).  Similarly  the  notes  on  true  nobility  (191),  includ- 
ing citation  of  the  memorable  utterances  of  Dante  and 

^The  passage  is  more  directly  related  to  one  in  Lactantius,  Inst, 
n,  0,  not  quoted  in  the  Commonplace  Book.  See  Leach,  loo,  oit,^ 
307-8. 
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Chaucer,  point  to  some  of  the  literary  aouroes  of  Milton's 
convictions  on  this  topic,  illustrating  the  lines  from  Camvs, 

Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word 
And  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  oourtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
Wii^  sm<^y  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  oourts  of  prinoes,  where  it  first  was  named 
iAnd  yet  is  most  pretended. 

and,  more  directly,  those  from  Samson, 

iFor  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate 
Whom  long  descent  of  birth 
Or  the  sphere  of  fortune  raises. 

The  effects  of  the  early  reflections  of  Milton  on  govern- 
ment and  leadership  are  too  pervasive  in  his  later  poetry 
to  permit  of  full  discussion  here.  A  study  of  the  Com- 
monplace Book  serves  to  throw  into  high  relief  the  import- 
ance of  these  elements  in  the  intellectual  fabric  of  Paror 
dise  Lost  and  Pcuradise  Regained.  Thus  Milton's  his- 
torical reading  and  his  philosophical  meditation  on  the 
part  played  by  moral  character  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  imderlies  his  treatment  of  the  political  career  of 
Satan,  and  the  fruits  of  his  elaborate  study  of  statecraft 
are  to  be  seen  throughout  both  poems,  most  clearly  per- 
haps in  the  grasp  with  which  in  Paradise  Regained  he 
handles  the  military  and  political  situation  in  the  Boman 
world.  Several  times  Milton  has  copied  out  from  his 
authors  striking  statements  of  the  true  ideal  of  kingship, 
as  a  burden  rather  than  a  delight  and  an  opportunity  for 
service  rather  than  for  spoil.  So  on  page  182:  **  officium 
et  definitio  imperatoris  egregia  est.  Jus  Gxaeco  Somanum 
...  ex  lib.  de  jure  qui  est  Basil.  -Constant.  Leonis  ubi  ait 
T^Xo9  r&  fiaa-tXel  ro  ivepyeretv,  tcht  ^vUa  rrj^  h/epy^rloi 
i^aroviiari  SoK€l  KifirjXevelv  tov  fiaaiXuciv  ;^a/>a/KT9^a.  vide 
etiam  Orlando  Inamora.  del  Bemi  cant.  7.  stanz.  2  un  re 
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to  Yuole  il  suo  debito  fare,  non  e  re  veramente  ma  f attore 
del  popolo  etc.''    And  in  the  hand  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine Bcribe  on  page  195 :  "  Si  in  principatn  politico  aliqua 
est  BervituB,  magis  proprie  servas  est  qui  praeest,  quam 
qui  subest:  August,  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  19  cap.  14/'    This 
theme  is  finely  elaborated  in  Christ's  rejection  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  Paradise' Regained.    The  first 
lines  of  my  quotation  are  touched  with  Shakespearean 
ii90ollections  but  the  last  three  are  manifestly  a  distillation 
of  the  sentences  set  down  in  the  Commonplace  Book^: 

^What  if  with  like  ayersion  I  reject 

Biches  and  realms;  yet  not  for  that  a  crown 

Golden  in  shew,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns, 

Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares  and  sleepless  nights 

To  him  wiK>  wears  the  regal  diadem, 

(When  on  his  shoulders  eadi  man's  burden  lies; 

For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king, 

iHis  honour,  vertue,  merit  and  chief  praiae, 

That  for  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears. 

In  a  passage  which  follows  in  the  same  speech  Milton 
seems  to  be  adapting  and  elaborating  one  of  the  scribal 
entries  from  Machiavelli^s  Discorsi:  "  Laudatissimos  om- 
nium inter  mortales,  eos  esse  quo  vera  Beligione  hominum 
mentes  imbuimt,  immo  is  etiam  laudatiores  qui  humanis 
legibus  Begna  et  Bespub:  quamvis  egregie  fundarunt." 
(197) 

But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saying  doctrine,  aad  from  error  lead 
To  know,  and  knowing,  worship  God  aright, 
Ifl  yet  more  kingly:   this  attracts  the  soul 
Governs  t&e  inner  man,  the  nobler  part. 
That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns. 

Words  of  Machiavelli  in  the  mouth  of  Cfhrist  I    liTothing 
eonld  be  more  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  Milton 
has  laid  under  contributions  in  his  poetry  the  wisdom  of  a 
18 
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lifetime  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  even  to  her  strangest 
and  most  alien  haunts. 

As  affording,  therefore,  an  insight  into  the  real  and 
abiding  intellectual  temper  of  Milton  and  as  a  revelation 
of  the  preparatory  intellectual  processes  which  culminated 
in  his  greatest  work,  the  Commonplace  Book  is  .an  invalu- 
able Miltonic  document.  It  shows  him  in  his  quiet  hours, 
philosophical  and  humane,  though  anything  but  indiffer- 
ent, "  turning  over  the  whole  book  of  knowledge,''  "  read- 
ing all  manner  of  tractates  and  hearing  all  manner  of  rea- 
sons," "  scouting  even  into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity,'' 
but  rejoicing  in  nothing  so  much  as  to  find  and  record  for 
memory  and  use,  the  examples  of  virtue  and  embodied 
truth.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his  formal  writings, 
this  accidentally  preserved  record  of  Milton's  private 
studies  serves  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  poetry  and 
his  prose  and  to  show  the  essential  oneness  of  his  culture 
according  to  the  best  ideals  of  the  Kenaissance. 

liTDEX  TO  Authors  Cited  in  Milton's  Commonplacb 

Book  ^^^ 

(The  numbers  refer  to  the  designated  position  of  the  indiyidual 

works  in  the  preceding  liBt) 

^  The  following  entries  in  the  Commonplace  Book  are  set  down 
without  specific  reference  to  the  author  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived: p.  12,  Martino  quarto,  vide  de  bonis  Eccles.  (Villani?) ;  p.  14, 
in  fabulis  nostris  etc.  (i.  e.  Creoffrey  of  Monmouth,  n,  6,  quoted  from 
memory) ;  p.  73,  Anlafe's  souldier  etc.  '('Malmesbury,  aee  Ko.  35, 
note  41a) ;  p.  75,  Read  K.  Xanute's  act  by  the  seaside  (The  anec- 
dote is  ascribed  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  the  History  of  Britauif 
but  Milton  is  probably  here  citing  it  from  one  of  the  later  chron- 
icles) ;  p.  109,  Conjugal  affection  etc.;  p.  110,  Carolus  Martellus  etc, 
Ferdinandus.  etc.  (These  notes  apparently  go  with  the  citaticas  to 
Girard) ;  p.  .'*7,  the  form  of  a  state  etc.;  p.  182,  clergy  conmionly 
corrupters  ete.  (Holinshed?) ;  p.  183,  Parlament  by  three  estates  ete. 
(Girard?);  p.  242, 
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ArioBto,  Orlando,  16   • 
*^Ari8totle,  Ethici,  40 
Ascam,  ToaophUus,  47 
Augustine,  De  Oivitate,  104 
Bacon,  Disoourae,  65 
Basil,  SomiUae,  89 
Bede,  Sisioria,  34 
Bemi,  Orlando,  81,  80 
Boecaccio,  Vita  di  Dante,  15 
Boccalini,  RagguagU,  79 
Bodin,  2)6  Republica,  72 
Boiardo,  Orlando,  100 
Buchanan,  Historia,  59i(?),  107 
Caesar,  Commentaries,  74 
Camden,  Annalea,  44 
Campion,  Biatory,  63 
Cantacuzenus,  Historia,  11 
Cedrenus,  Compendium,  28 
Chaucer,  C7onter6«ry  raZe»,  67 1 

^iomotin*  o/  **e  J8o«e,  68 
Chrysostom,  SomiUae,  90 
Clement,  Paedagogua,  18;   iSf^ro- 

»»a*a,  17 
Codinus,  De  Offidia,  96 
Cominee,  Memoirea,  54 
Costanzo,  Siatoria,  109 
Cm-opalata   (See  Codinus) 
CuspinianuB,  JDe  Caeaaria,  61 
^Prian,  De  2)»«oipKna,  19;  De 

Singularitate,  56;   JDe  Specta- 

<^«w,  21;  Bpiatolae,  20 
^^te,  Canatone,  13;  Divitia  Co- 

»»eeKa,  12,  106 
I>u  Chesne,  Hiatoire,  42 
^  Haillan,  Hiatoire,  50,  53 
^  Thou  (See  Thuanus) 
^J^Mcbius,  Hiatoria,  1 ;  Vita  Con- 

^antini,  2 
^^^griuB,  Hiatoria,  7 
^ntinus,  Btrategmata,  97 
Qadas,  De  Bwcidio,  83 
GiMes,  Hiatoire,  55 
^irard  (See  Du  Haillan) 


Cbwer,  Confeaaio  Amantia,  69 
Gregoras  Nicephoras,  Hiatoria,lO 
Gregory   of   Nyssa,  De   Virgim. 
tate,  92 

Guicciardini,  Hiatoria,  93 
Guillim,  A  Diaplay  of  Heraldry, 
86 

Hardyng,  Chronicle,  58 
Hayward,  Edward  VI,  45 
Hiatoria    MiaceUa    (See    Paulus 

Diaconus) 
Holinshed,  Chroniclea,  37 
Ignatius,  Epiatolae,  22 
Jovius,  Hiatoria,  48 
t/i««  6^aeco-/tomanum  (See  Leun- 

clavius) 
Justin    Martyr,    Apologia,    27; 

Tryphon,  26 
Justinian,  /nsi^i/ii^ioneff,  71 
Lactantius,  De  Ira,  30;  De  Opi- 

ficio,  31;  /natiti^^ionee,  32 
Lambard,  Aroheion,  41 
Leunclavius,  iTtw  (Traeco-l^omaii- 

um,  75 

Machiavelli,  Ar*,  43;  Diacorai, 
101,  102 

Martire  (See  Peter  Martyr) 

Nicctas,  Hiatoria,  106. 

Paolo  (See  Sarpi) 

Paduanus     (See  Thomasinus) 

Paulus  Diaconus,  Hiatoria  Mia- 
ceUa, 4 

Peter  Martyr,  In  Li^)rum  Judi- 
ciwn,  73 

Procopius,  De  J?eKo  Peraioo,  5 

Prudentius,  Liber  Periatephanon, 
14 

Purcfaas,  Pilgrimea,  62 

R*l§igh,  Hiatory,  66 

RiTetus',  Commentorii,  103;  Prae- 

lectionea,  98 
Sarpi,  /tf^oHa,  40 
SaTonarola,  JSevelaitone,  3S 
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SGfaick]wur4a  ^^s  Jg^gimn,  82 
SeldeA,  De  JTiire,  70;   Uaor  Ee- 

hraioa,  79 
Seselliufl,  De  Monarehitk,  60 
Sidney,  Aroadia,  86 
SigoniuB,  De  ImperiOy  8j  108;  De 

Regno,  9 
SinibalduBf  Geneanthropeia,  67 
Sleidanus,  De  Bt<ktu  Religumie, 

46 
Smitli   (6ir  ThomaB),  Commote 

ioedlth,  39 
Socrates   ScholMticiw, 

3,  91 
Sosomen,  Hi$toria,  29 
Speed,  History,  38 
Spelman  (?),  ConoUia,  84 
Spenser,  Iceland,  64 


Stow,  AiMMrfes,  36 
SuHpioiiiff  Severus,  Bietor^  6 
^Taeso,  O^ruedlemme,  94 
Tusoni,  PeiMieri,  78 
Tertullian,  ApologeHot^  25;   Il« 

JejimUe,  24;   De  Bpeo^aa^^^ 

23 
TheodorituB,  JJMforMi»  88 
Th<»naBmtui  Paduaniu,  Fila  P«- 

trarchi,  80. 
Thuanus,  fft«toria,  61,  62 
Villani,  CronU^  96 
Von   Heitersteii^,    Oomm^tovlfi 

77 
Ward,  J.nifiMufo0r««oiMy  87 
William  of  Malmeabury,  De  Om- 

tie,  36 

Jaue^  Holly  Haiitfokd. 


GROUP  MEETINGS  FOR  1921 


I 

Tlie  proposed  topics  for  all  the  groups  except  those 
in  the  Germanic  Langaages  and  Literatures  remain  as 
printed  in  the  June  Pvhlications,  except  that  English 
Group  7  should  read  "  Literary  Tendencies  in  the  Second 
Half  of  the  18th  Century'^;  Chairman,  R.  S.  Crane, 
Northwestern  University. 

II 

GflUCAiac  Languaob  and  LrrcBATUBB 

H.    New  Works  on  Qoethe.    Chairman,  Professor  £.  H.  Mkitsel, 
Smith  CoU^ge. 

II.  Methods  of  Presenting  C^erman  Literature  of  the  Barly  Nine- 
teenth Century,  (^airman,  Professor  Robsbt  H.  Fife,  Co- 
luml>ia  Unlyersity. 

III.  German  Literature  after  1871.    Chairman,  Professor  C.  yon 

EuENZB,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

IV.  Gterhardt  Hauptmann;  his  place  in  Literature  and  in  the  Col- 
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XIV.— THE  BEAL  TBAGEDY  OF  KEATS 
(A  Post-Cbntenaky  View) 

"But  the  crown 
Of  all  my  life  was  utmost  quietude"  (J^ncTymfon,  m). 

Keats'  central  instinct  was  for  high  poetic  repose:  for 
the  quietude  that  comes,  not  from  avoiding  lif e,  but  from 
gormounting  it.  The  goal,  however,  was  so  far  beyond  his 
reach  that  he  could  not  have  attained  it,  I  think,  even  if 
ae  had  lived  a  full  lifetime.  His  early  death  (February 
23,  1821)  is  bound  to  lose,  as  the  centuries  revolve  upon 
that  day,  much  of  its  tragic  color;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  deeper  tragedy  of  his  spirit  can  appear  more  distinctly. 
This  deeper  tragedy  has  been  considerably  dimmed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  uniqueness  with  which  the  poet  has  been 
invested  by  the  rising  admiration  of  a  hundred  years.  The 
other  chief  poets  of  the  past  century  are  now  seen  more  or 
less  clearly  in  their  true  boundaries;  Keats'  limits  have 
been  kept  uniquely  vague.  His  poetic  potentiality  and  his 
ruining  fate  have  been  so  continually  balanced  against  each 
other,  with  insensible  additions  now  on  one  side  of  the 
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scale  and  now  on  the  other^  that  both  have  come  to  appear 
much  weightier  than  they  really  were.  In  particular  it  - 
has  been  assumed  with  extraordinary  unanimity  that' 
Keats'  physical  disintegration,  beginning  eighteen  months 
before  his  death,  stopped  his  progress  just  as  he  was  ap- 
proaching a  much  higher  level  of  poetic  achievement.  But 
a  dispassionate  restudy  of  his  later  works  and  letters  con- 
vinces one  that  he  was  approaching,  rather,  a  radical 
change  in  poetic  method ;  a  change  that  was  fraught,  in  his 
own  dear  eyes,  with  dubious  results.  His  verse  had  been 
less  and  less  adequately  fulfilling  his  growing  inner  life, 
he  was  feeling  insistently  for  a  different  mode  of  seLf-ez- 
pression,  and  the  path  of  poetry  ahead  of  him  seemed 
blind.  This  crisis,  more  deeply  interfused,  I  think,  than 
physical  weakness,  morbid  love,  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, was  the  source  of  that  accumulating  misery  of  spirit 
which  pierces  us  so  keenly,  after  a  century,  as  we  review 
the  succession  of  his  last  months.  Our  e^mpathy  must 
deepen  when  we  realize  that  his  own  fears  for  his  art  were 
more  than  justified :  that  if  he  had  lived  he  could  not,  in 
all  human  probability,  have  reorganized  his  poetry  with- 
out shattering,  beyond  compensation,  its  quick-built  magic 
charm.  One  hears  his  spirit's  fear  of  this  in  many  a  pre- 
monitory passage: 

*'  There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perbaps  and  lone 
fiSupportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throu^out,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fade." 

{Lamia), 

His  quick  maturity  remains  wonderful  enough  when  we 
cease  to  regard  it  as  more  mysterious  than  it  actually  was. 
Inexplicable  is  the  fact  that  John  Keats,  particularly, 
should  have  been  endowed  with  the  most  complete  poetic    \^ 
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nature  of  the  past  century.  But  it  should  be  dear  by  now 
that  the  liistOTicsI:  conditions  in  which  he  found  himself, 
conditions  considerably  abnormal,  so  acted  upon  his  nature 
as  to  bring  about  an  abnormally  swift  development.  In 
his  career  we  must  recognize  something  of  the  forced 
growth  of  the  hot-house  plant.  His  nature,  early  seeking, 
like  all  fall  poetic  natures,  for  immediate  beauty,  could 
flower  out  swiftly  and  lusciously  in  the  superheated  atmos- 
phere of  imagination  which  encompassed  it.  Keats  took  up 
into  himself  the  whole  imaginative  intensity  accumulated 
in  the  so-called  rise  of  the  Bomantic  Movement,  of  which 
his  work  was  the  climax.  If  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than 
his  ready  transmutation  of  all  external  influences,  nothing 
is  more  clarifying  than  a  careful  study  of  the  shaping 
effects  exerted  upon  him  by  his  predecessors,  from  Chat- 
terton  and  the  others  down  to  Hunt  and  Wordsworth. 
The  full  import  of  these  effects  has  been  blurred  by  the 
emphasis  which  criticism  has  thrown  upon  Keats'  affinity 
with  the  Elizabethans.  From  them,  to  be  sure,  he  quar- 
ried many  elements  of  style;  but  he  scarcely  reached  the 
essential  mode  of  their  imagination.  One  must  wonder 
how  he  could  be  so  much  penetrated  with  the  beauties  of 
Spenser  and  Milton,  and  so  slightly  swayed  by  their  total 
enrisagement  of  life,  unless  one  realizes  that  his  imagina- 
tion was  moulded  from  the  very  first  into  the  shape  of  his 
own  time. 

In  this  connection  may  be  found  a  solution  for  a  certain 
paradox  which  has  beset  the  interpreters  of  Keats :  he  was 
sounder  than  his  chief  contemporaries  as  a  man  among  men, 
and  yet  more  liable  than  they  to  mawkishness  of  poetic 
mood.  This  duality  was  not  clarified  by  Matthew  Arnold 
when  he  dwelt,  disparately,  upon  the  "  lusciousness  "  of 
Keats  and  upon  the  ^^  flint  and  iron ''  of  his  character.    As 
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a  matter  of  f  act^  neither  the  lusciousness  nor  the  character 
of  the  poet  was  80  deep-going  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear. 
"  Character,"  with  its  implication  of  a  continual  recourse 
to  moral  principles,  is  a  misleading  key-word  to  fasten 
upon  Seats.  His  main  motive  for  living  as  he  did  was 
artistic.  His  keen  poetic  ambition  made  him  shun  courses 
which  might  sap  his  powers  and  hamper  his  vocational 
success.  More  deeply,  his  instinct  as  a  full  poetic  nature 
was  for  a  certain  normality  that  would  keep  him  dear  of 
individualistic  by-ways,  and  in  genial  touch  with  general 
human  interests.  Wordsworthian  theorizing  and  Byronic 
conduct  seemed  in  his  eyes  to  lead  off  from  the  highway 
of  poetry.  Accordingly  that  intense  pressure  of  imagiiia- 
tion  which  pushed  the  others  into  strained  acts  or  ideaS; 
could  move  Keats  only  in  the  direction  of  a  strained  poetic  \ 
style.  His  lusciousness  was  far  more  stylistic,  indeeojTKan  , 
substantial.  He  strove  to  load,  as  he  advised  Shelley  to  do, 
"  every  rift  with  ora"  The  most  apparent  metals  were 
vivid  sensations,  and  he  heaped  them  with  ^^  glowing 
hand,"  as  Porphyro  his  feast  of  fruits.  They  were  not 
things  growing  in  his  humanity,  but  things  gathered  in 
haste  for  the  sake  of  poetry.  This  impression  attaches 
most  strongly  to  the  mawkish  and  unreal  love-passagesj 
which  recur  in  his  verse  and  which  pass  over,  so  to  speak, 
into  his  love-letters.  Keats  did  not  yet  know  love,  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  golden  ore  for  poetry,  and  he  tried  to 
catch  its  hues.  The  most  significant  feature  of  his  own 
love-story  is  precisely  this,  that  not  till  the  fall  of  1819, 
when  his  best  work  was  over,  did  love  move  toward  the 
center  of  his  life.  Before  then,  he  strove  quite  success- 
fully to  keep  it  in  the  sentimental  outskirts.  He  adopted 
this  course  partly  indeed  on  practical  grounds;  but  more 
deeply  because  his  love  threatfflied  to  throw  his  imagination 
upon  a  reality  foreign  to  the  kind  of  verse  he  was  writing. 
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He  tried  to  submerge  below  the  focus  of  bis  imagina- 
tion all  realities  which  he  could  not  yet  transmute  into 
beauty.  The  Letters  to  his  Friends,  so  frequent  in  shrewd 
observations  of  actual  life  and  sharp  passages  of  realistic 
thinking,  might  often  seem  to  have  been  written  by  another 
than  the  creator  of  "Isabella"  and  "Lamia,*'  We  Eee^\ 
him  continually  noting,  but  segregating  so  to  speak  from.' 
his  verse,  a  range  of  realities  which  poetry  since  his  time! 
has  wished  to  grapple  with  immediately:  the  actual  crav- 
ings of  8e:x,  the  drab  conventionalities  of  social  life,  the 
bloodshed  and  bitterness  of  nature,  the  altered  features  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  The  quick  tide  of  romantic  ima- 
gination on  which  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  lifted 
could  carry  him  over  obtrusive  realities  to  shores  where  his 
lust  of  beauty  could  suddenly  strike  root  and  come  to 
flower.  Hence  the  most  swift  and  beautiful  fruition  which 
the  history  of  poetry  has  so  far  seen.  But  it  was  neces- 
sarily brief. 

A  rift  in  the  poet's  aims  appeared  even  in  his  early  days, 
and  toward  the  close  it  widened  to  a  chasm.  The  best 
testimony  to  the  essential  greatness  of  Keats'  nature  is  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  long  be  satisfied  with  Keatsian 
beauty.  He  more  and  more  craved  for  his  poetry  fullness 
of  life.  At  the  same  time  he  more  and  more  craved  for 
his-  spirit  rich  sources  of  quietude.  For  he  felt  that  to 
draw  into  his  verse  more  of  life,  external  and  mental, 
would  be  to  shatter  his  mastery  of  beauty,  unless  he  could 
learn  to  shape  ^his  fre^  materials  in  that  spirit  of  high 
repose  which  he  recognized  in  the  greatest  poets.  Two 
ways  of  advance  were  possible.  One  was  the  way  of  dra- 
matic objectivity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Keats  had  more 
of  the  real  dramatic  attitude  than  his  chief  contemporaries. 
His  sympathy  flowed  more  genially  than  theirs  into  stand- 
points diverse  from  the  poet's  own:    the  freedom  from 
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"self-passion  or  identity"  which  he  noted  in  himself  is' 
often  quite  Shakespearean.  His  "Endymion,"  even,  is 
more  dramatic,  and  his  "Tragedy  of  Otho  the  Great" 
more  promising,  than  critics  steeped  in  lyric  atmosphere 
have  perceived.  But  Keats  was  too  much  of  a  man  of  his  \ 
age  to  have  found  final  success  in  dramatic  poetry.  The^^ 
scale  of  human  values  had  become  too  unsettled  to  permit 
of  that  large  certainty  of  judgment, — at  its  worst,  that 
placid  mental  conventionalism, — ^which  enabled  Shake- 
speare to  watch  the  struggling  spectacle  of  life  with  artis- 
tic quietude.  Keats'  dramatic  tendency  did  not  permeate 
his  constructive  imagination.  It  seems  clear  from  his  most 
matured  pieces,  such  as  "  Hyperion  "  and  the  "  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  TTm,"  that  he  was  moving  toward  a  kind  of  lyric 
and  narrative  poetry  more  objective  in  mood  than  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  embodying  a  more  or  less  delib- 
erated interpretation  of  life. 

Philosophy,  in  the  most  human  sense  of  that  now  so 
frayed  term,  became  increasingly  Keats'  hope:  not  pri- 
marily from  a  desire  for  truth,  but  from  a  growing  need  of 
spiritual  quiet.  His  continual  feverishness,  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  nerves  of  a  feverish  century,  should  no  longer 
blur  our  recognition  of  his  notable  affinity  for  quietude. 
His  most  memorable  attitudes  as  a  personality  were  re^ 
poseful.  We  see  him  in  the  presence  of  the  things  of 
nature  that  he  most  loved  checking  himself  into  intense 
silence;  or  sitting  motionless  with  book  in  hand,  *1ike  a 
picture  of  somebody  reading " ;  or  moving  in  society  with 
an  attitude,  predominantly,  of  quiet  geniality.  Probably 
his  fits  of  animation  were  often  his  impressible  nature's 
surface-reactions  to  the  voluble  artistic  company  into 
which  he  had  been  drawn.  To  the  loud  Haydon,  that  re- 
edited  Bottam,  he  seemed  socially  inept ;  and  one  remem- 
bers that  in  1818  he  began  to  seclude  himself  from  the 
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noigy  London  crew.  In  his  poetry,  full  images  of  stillness 
hannt  ns,  from  the  closing  lines  of  the  Sonnet  on  ^^  Chap- 
man's Homer'',  and  the  extraordinary  ^H3ave  of  Quietude" 
in  "  Endymion",  down  to  the  opening  passage  of  "  Hy- 
perion/' and  the  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  Prom  this 
side  of  his  nature  emanated  his  remarkable  moon-worship. 
His  most  persistent  devotion  was  to  the  ^^  gentlier-might- 
iest "  Diana,  with  her  intensely  quiet  radiance.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  his  young  Apollo  in  "  Hyperion  "  seems  more 
captivated  by  "  the  most  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon  " 
than  by  the  glory  of  the  sun  which  he  is  destined  to  rule. 
Ifot  he  but  his  serener  sister  was  the  presiding  spirit  of 
Keats'  poetry;  and  the  philosophic  hue  which  that  spirit 
assumed  toward  the  close  of  ^^  Endymion  "  was  prophetic 
of  his  later  mental  ambition. 

ITothing  is  more  significant  in  the  Letters  than  the  defin- 
itive alteration,  within  three  years,  of  Keats'  attitude  to 
philosophy.  Critics  have  liked  to  quote  his  immaturer 
doctrines  as  though  characteristic  of  his  final  thought.  Sir 
Sidnqr  Colvin  in  closing  his  extensive  biography  remarks 
of  present  day  verse :  "  The  new  poetry  may  not  be  able 
fully  to  share  Keats's  inspiring  conviction  of  the  sovereign, 
the  transcendental  truth  of  whatsoever  ideaJs  the  imagina- 
tion seizes  as  beauty.  It  may  perhaps  even  abjure  the 
direct  search  for  beauty  as  its  primary  aim  and  impulse." 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Keats  himself,  though  he  never 
abjured  that  "  primary  aim  and  impulse,"  became  less  pre- 
occupied with  it.  His  mind  grew  far  beyond  his  early  )c- 
doctrine  that  ^^  What  the  Imagination  seizes  as  Beauty 
must  be  Truth,"  in  spite  of  the  late  echo  of  it  in  the 
"  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  This  doctrine  was  in  one  and 
the  same  context  with  the  boyish  cry,  "  O  for  a  life  of 
Sensations  rather  than  of  Thoughts"  (Nov.  22,  1817). 
Sixteen  months  later  Keats  thinks  that  poetry  may  be 
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'^  not  00  fine  a  thing  as  philosophy — ^for  the  same  leaaon 
ihat  an  eagle  is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  a  troth."  For  in 
the  meantime  he  has  come  to  the  following  opinion  of 
himself,  from  which  misleading  excerpts  have  so  often 
been  taken  that  it  should  now  he  quoted  in  full:  ^'  I  know 
nothing,  I  have  read  nothing,  and  I  mean  to  follow  Solo- 
mon's directions,  ^  Get  learning,  get  understanding.'  I 
find  earlier  days  are  gone  by;  I  find  that  I  can  have  no 
enjoyment  in  the  world  but  continual  drinking  of  knowl- 
edge. I  find  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit  but  the  idea  of 
doing  some  good  for  the  world.  Some  do  it  with  their 
society,  some  with  their  wit,  some  with  their  benevolence, 
some  with  a  sort  of  power  of  conferring  pleasure  and  good- 
humour  on  all  they  meet,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  all 
dutiful  to  the  command  of  great  !N'ature.  There  is  but  one 
way  for  me.  The  road  lies  through  application,  study, 
and  thought.  I  will  pursue  it ;  and  for  that  end,  purpose 
retiring  for  some  years.  I  have  been  hovering  for  some 
time  between  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love 
for  philosophy ;  were  I  calculated  for  the  former,  I  shouIcT^ 
be  glad.  But  as  I  am  not,  I  shall  turn  all  my  soul  to  th^ 
latter"  (AprU  24,  1818). 

The  fact  is  that  the  younger  Keats,  intent  on  immediate 
beauly,  took  over  into  the  "chameleon"  surface  of  his 
nature  the  one-sided  doctrine  of  the  imagination  which  was 
current  among  his  contemporaries.  But  his  deeper  nature, 
demanding  a  poetic  completeness  which  they  lacked,  im- 
pelled him  toward  a  mental  adjustment.  That  his  "  love 
for  philosophy,"  as  he  termed  it,  tended  at  times  to  be  as 
inconsiderate  as  the  doctrine  from  which  he  was  uncon- 
sciously reacting,  appears  in  the  passage  quoted  above  and 
in  later  letters,  as  when  we  find  him  preparing  to  ask 
Hazlitt  for  "  the  best  metaphysical  road  I  can  take."  But 
his  central  desire  was  for  more  life  and  for  the  larger 
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seremty  of  spirit  which  would  enable  him  fully  to  compose 
that  more  of  life  into  beauty.  The  early  round  of  his 
beauty  was  being  threatened  by  inruptions  of  life,  as  in 
the  following : 

"  ThB  rodu  were  silent^  the  wide  sea  did  weave 
An  untumultuoaB  fringe  of  silver  foam 
Along  the  flat  brown  sand;  I  was  at  home 
And  should  have  been  most  happy, — but  I  saw 
Too  far  into  the  sea,  where  every  maw 
The  greater  on  the  lees  feeds  evermore, — 
But  I  saw  too  distinct  into  the  core 
Of  an  eternal  fierce  destruction. 
And  so  from  happiness  I  far  was  gone." 


is  glance  passes  lucidly  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  source 
of  his  unhappiness: 

"Things  cannot  to  the  wiU 
Be  settled,  but  they  tease  us  out  of  thought; 
Or  is  it  that  imagination  brought 
Beyond  its  proper  bounds  yet  still  confined, 
Lost  in  a  sort  of  Purgatory  blind. 
Cannot  refer  to  any  standard  law 
Of  either  earth  or  heaven?    It  is  a  flaw 
In  happiness,  to  see  beyond  our  bourn, — 
It  forces  us  in  summer  skies  to  mourn. 
It  spoils  the  singing  of  the  iN^ightingale  "  (March  25,  1818) . 

Beaching  beyond  the  present  ^^ bourn''  of  his  verse^  he 
wanted  for  his  imagination  a  guidance  which  itself  could 
not  supply.  A  few  weeks  later  he  remarks  that  '^  extensive 
knowledge ''  with  "  widening  speculation ''  can  take  away 
**  the  heat  and  fever."  High  poetic  repose  was  his  goal. 
His  prayer  to  Apollo^  uttered  on  the  threshold  of  the  brief 
period  of  his  best  work,  sounds  a  motif  that  was  iterated 
with  deepening  poignancy,  on  to  the  end : 

^God  of  Song, 
Thou  bearest  me  along 
Through  sights  I  scarce  can  bear: 
0  let  me,  let  me  ahare 
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With  the  hot  lyre  and  thee. 

The  staid  Philosophy. 

Temper  my  lonely  hours, 

And  let  me  see  thy  bowers 

More  unalarmed"   (Jan.  31,  1818). 

His  mental  reachings  for  this  far  goal  began  to.  weakea 
his  hold  on  the  immediate  poetic  beauty  which  he  had  so 
swiftly  mastered.  His  thought  was  diverging  from  his  ^ 
imagination.  This  condition  became  acute  in  his  last  work- 
ing months,  October  and  November  of  1819;  and  it  ac- 
counts for  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  revised  version  of 
"  Hyperion.*'  The  apologistic  view  of  this  poem  and  of 
its  author's  state,  fails  to  cover  the  facts,  and  in  effect  it 
depreciates  the  character  it  was  intended  to  elevate.  The 
facts  do  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  Keats'  physical 
weakness  had  thus  early  become  so  great  as  to  render  him 
the  helpless  prey  of  his  passion  for  Miss  Brawne;  and 
that,  under  more  fortunate  circumstances,  his  poetic  power 
would  not  have  declined.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  just  the  other  way  around.  If  his  poetic  power  had 
remained  at  full  tide,  it  would  have  continued  to  keep  him 
above  his  troubles.  He  would  still  have  tried  to  segregate 
his  morbid  passion  from  his  active  being,  as  he  had  done 
very  signally  during  the  preceding  months,  when  he  was 
writing  his  last  great  poems.  He  would  have  continued 
to  guard  his  frail  health  for  the  sake  of  poetry,  instead  of 
so  neglecting  it  as  to  open  the  way  for  the  decisive  illness 
of  February  3, 1820.  His  closest  observer,  Charles  Brown, 
put  the  matter  in  its  true  sequence  when  he  recorded: 
"He  was  too  thoughtful,  or  too  unquiet;  and  he  began 
to  be  reckless  of  health."  But  the  deep  source  of  his  dis- 
quietude, the  division  in  his  poetic  nature,  was  of  the  kind 
that  cannot  be  fathomed  by  friends,  nor  be  fully  clear  to 
the  sufferer  himself.    It  is  natural  that  Keats,  as  well  as 
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his  friendsy  should  have  been  apt  to  seize  upon  tangible 
and  superficial  factors,  in  attempting  to  account  for  his 
inner  disintegration.  Therefore  the  biographic  material 
for  this  dark  period,  even  if  it  were  not  so  scanty,  could  not 
possibly  be  so  illuminating  as  the  two  long  fragments,  the 
revised  "  Hyperion  "  and  "  The  Cap  and  Bells,'^  in  which 
the  poet's  state  is  given  less  consciously  and  more  faith- 
fully. These  two  pieces,  so  opposite  in  nature  and  yet 
composed  concurrently  day  by  day,  shadow  out  the  sharp 
duality  of  his  spiritual  condition. 

The  recast  "  Hyperion  "  shows  Keats  reaching  anxiously 
for  philosophic  truth,  and  stultifying  his  poetic  perception, 
"  The  Cap  and  Bells "  shows  him  pulled  in  the  other 
direction  by  his  instinct  for  immediate  artistic  effect ;  and 
indeed  the  continued  strength  of  this  instinct  appears  in 
several  ways,  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  his  life. 
It  made  him  project  further  romantic  tales  which  he  ho]^ied 
would  surpass  his  earlier  ones.  But  that  he  could  never 
have  recaptured  their  fine  gusto  is  suggested  by  his  very 
deliberation  of  the  matter :  '^  As  the  marvellous  is  the  most 
enticing,  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  harmonious  numbers, 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  myself  to  untether 
Fancy,  and  to  let  her  manage  for  herself.  I  and  myself 
cannot  agree  about  this  at  all."  (Nov.  17,  1819).  His 
mental  aloofness  from  romantic  story  had  become  defini- 
tive. The  romantico-satiric  method  of  "The  Cap  and 
Bells,"  so  far  from  being  merely  an  amazing  lapse  occa- 
sioned by  external  factors  and  a  passing  mood,  is  a  natural 
development  of  the  state  of  mind  which  was  forming  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  "Lamia."  Though  Eeats  had  lived 
on,  "  Lamia  "  must  have  remained,  I  think,  his  last  great 
romance.  Its  marked  deliberation,  in  contrast  to  the  mood 
of  the  earlier  "  Isabella  "  and  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  passes 
sometimes  into  factitiousness.    And  its  deepest  emotional 
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tone,  afl  suggested  by  the  passage  I  quoted  at  the 
is  elegiac  of  Keatsian  beauty,  and  premonitory  of  the  com- 
ing change.  It  is  the  rising  tragedy  in  the  poet's  own  spirit 
that  comes  out  into  the  question  preluding  the  dissolution 
of  the  lovely  serpent-woman  under  the  sage's  scrutiny : 


"  Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy? 


ff 


Even  while  shrinking  from  thought's  chill  cast,  he  was 
longing  for  its  elevation.  And  he  was  approaching  that 
opinion  of  his  loveliest  poems  which  appears  in  the  well- 
known  sentence:  "I  have  done  nothing — except  for  the 
amusement  of  a  few  people  who  refine  upon  their  feelings 
till  anything  in  the  understandable  way  will  go  down  with 
them,  people  predisposed  for  sentiment"  (Oct.  3,  1819). 
This  profound  pessimism  is  fully  intelligible  only  as  an 
exhalation  from  the  real  incompetency  which  had  now 
come  over  his  creative  power  on  account  p|  the  division  in 
his  spirit ;  as  is  suggested,  indeed,  by  another  sentence  in 
context  with  the  one  just  quoted :  "  Though  at  this  present 
'  I  have  great  dispositions  to  write,'  I  feel  every  day  more 
and  more  content  to  read."  To  go  into  retirement  for  the 
sake  of  reading  and  thought,  though  at  the  expense  of 
composition,  was  his  iterated  purpose:  he  knew  that  his 
muse  was  still  far  from  ripe  for  high  philosophy.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  had  ^'  great  dispositions  to  write,"  as  he 
puts  it,  with  a  depth  of  pathos  beneath  the  light  phrase. 
A  natural  outcome  of  this  double  mood  was  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  "Hyperion."  It  was  a  violent  and  hapless  at- 
tempt, but  for  Keats  a  vitally  necessary  attempt,  to  bridge 
the  widening  rift  between  his  thought  and  his  verse.  In 
this  view  the  symbolism  of  the  poem  becomes  clearer.  In 
the  visionary  temple,  the  marble  pavement  with  its  creep- 
ing cold  is  plainly  an  adumbration  of  the  numbness,  the 
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loss  of  ^^  poetic  ardour  and  fire ''  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
this  period  (Sept.  21, 1819),  wliich  had  come  upon  Keats' 
creative  genius  in  its  present  ambiguous  groping.  He 
had  been  sated  with  the  sensuous  mode  of  verse  symbol- 
ized by  the  ^'  feast  of  summer  fruits ''  at  the  opening  of 
the  poem.  He  was  now  facing  the  difficult  ascent  to  a 
poetry  of  higher  outlook, — ^the  arduous  steps  to  Moneta's 
shrine  in.  the  temple, — as  the  great  way  of  escape  from 
the  state  of  cold  unproductiveness  in  which  he  found 
himself: 

"I  strove  hard  to  escape 
The  numbness,  strove  to  gain  the  lowest  step. 
Slow,  heavy,  deadly  was  my  pace:  the  cold 
fQrew  stifling,  suffocating  at  the  heart; 
And  when  I  clasped  my  hands  I  felt  them  not. 
One  minute  before  death  my  iced  foot  touched 
The  lowest  stair  ....'' 

Surely  these  words  came,  though  unconsciously,  from  the 
innermost  heart  of  his  bitter  experience. 

The  kind  of  philosophy  that  his  deepest  nature  called 
for  was  far  beyond  his  reach.  He  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  specialistic  theories  which  contemporary  ^tism 
was  hatching  on,  or  out  of,  the  debris  of  the  past.  He 
refuses  to  be  one  who  will  "  brood  and  peacock  '*  over  his 
own  speculations  "  till  he  makes  a  false  coinage  and  de- 
ceives himself  " ;  he  shrinks  from  ^^  poetry  that  has  a  pal- 
pable design  upon  us,''  and  desires  the  kind  that  is  ^'  great 
and  unobtrusive''  (Febr.  8,  1818).  His  critiques  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  the  rest  are  less  signi- 
ficant for  their  mental  and  moral  lucidities,  which  de- 
lighted Arnold,  than  for  their  underlying  vague  instinct 
for  the  full  quality  of  poetic  thought.  Keats  did  not  see 
clearly,  for  example,  the  untruth  of  emotional  pantheism: 
that  conception  of  a  single  spiritual  life  rolling  through 
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all  things,  by  which  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  and  even  the 
cleare]>sighted  Byron  at  his  Lake  Leman,  sought  to  fill 
the  widening  gap  between  men  and  external  nature.  Keats 
did  not  criticize  their  hypostasis  of  yearning  emotion; 
but,  even  though  more  warmly  intimate  than  they  in  his 
love  of  nature,  he  avoided  it :  undoubtedly  because  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  channel  divergent  from  the  full  course  of  poetic 
thinking.  He  longed  more  poignantly  than  Wordsworth 
for  "  the  quietness  of  thought " ;  but  his  nature  would  not 
allow  him  to  win  the  quietude,  as  Wordsworth  did,  by 
averting  his  mind  from  *^  half  of  human  fate."  He  craved 
without  knowing  it  a  philosophy  of  Goethean  quality:  a 
view  of  life  which,  while  meeting  nineteenth  century  con- 
ditions, would  be  so  complete  and  satisfying  as  to  be  fully 
soluble  in  serene  beauty. 

The  road  ahead  of  him  was  very  long ;  and  the  obstacles 
in  it  were  more  formidable  than  his  own  view  of  them, 
remarkably  realistic  as  it  often  was,  could  comprehend: 
the  inadequacy  of  his  associates,  the  superficiality  of  his 
understanding  of  the  English  classics,  his  ignorance  of 
foreign  thought.  No  doubt  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
faced  these  obstacles  more  consistently.  He  would  have 
extended  the  winding  efforts,  so  notable  in  his  lat^  letters, 
to  see  life  steadily  and  whole.  His  verse  would  have  en- 
tered upon  a  long  period  of  partial  stagnation  and  painful 
experiment,  at  times  trying  unsuccessfully  to  recover  its 
first  fine  rapture,  but  mainly  continuing  the  endeavor  of 
the  revised  "Hyperion"  for  a  mode  more  philosophic 
Could  Keats  have  come  through  this  struggle  triumphantly  f 
Looking  ahead  to  it,  while  composing  "  Lamia,"  he  thinks 
he  could  sustain  it  if  only  he  had  "  a  free  and  healthy  and 
lasting  organization  of  heart,  and  lungs  as  strong  as  an 
ox's,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  unhurt  the  shock  of  extreme 
thought  and  sensation."    But  he  adds :  "  I  feel  my  body 
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too  weak  to  support  me  to  the  height^  I  am  continually 
obliged  to  check  myself,  and  be  nothing."  With  a  body 
not  merely  saved  from  death  but  renovated,  and  supposing 
that  his  own  fitful  confidence  in  his  poetic  and  mental 
possibilities  was  justified,  he  could  have  followed  the  path 
on  '^  to  the  height."  But  the  premises  are  too  hypothetic. 
Proceeding  from  all  the  known  conditions,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  matured  Keats  writing  a  kind  of  poetry  not  only 
more  intellectual,  but  more  highly  and  distinctively  beau- 
tiful, than  the  poetry  of  him  who  ranains  for  us  ever 
young.  Keats'  genius  was  conditioned  by  an  age  in  which  j 
poetic  power  rose  early  and  sank  very  soon.  And  the  very 
fullness  of  his  nature,  which  could  have  prevented  such 
sterility  as  overtook  Wordsworth  at  the  age  of  forty, 
became  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  means  of  his  disinte- 
gration. For  it  swiftly  developed  needs  far  larger  than  his 
powers  could  fulfil.  His  decline  in  the  fall  of  1819  was  not 
accidental  but  real.  A  deep  tragedy  of  his  spirit  precedes 
the  pathos  of  his  early  death. 

In  this  view  of  Keats  we  can  understand,  more  fully 
than  before,  the  growing  preoccupation  of  his  spirit,  in  the 
period  of  his  best  achievement,  with  the  thought  of  death. 
In  one  of  his  few  optimistic  moments,  at  the  dose  of  that 
period,  we  find  him  looking  forward  to  ^^  a  more  thoughtful 
and  quiet  power  ...  I  want  to  compose  without  this 
fever"  (Sept.  21,  1819).  But  deeper  and  more  insistent 
in  his  spirit,  throughout  his  career,  was  the  intimation 
that  the  fullness  of  quiet  he  craved  was  not  to  be  had  from 
life.  His  mind  turned  continually  to  the  subject  of  death. 
His  mind,  rather  than  his  heart ;  for  though  doubtless  there 
appears  in  Keats'  case  something  of  the  familiar  swinging 
of  the  emotionalist  from  a  thirst  for  too  much  life  to  a 
thirst  for  no-life,  and  back  again,  his  main  approach  to 
the  subject  of  death  was  through  a  region  above  precipitate 
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desires.  This  appears  in  his  own  remarkable  aooount  of 
the  composition  of  the  pathetic  sonnet  ^'  Why  did  I  laugh 
to-night  V\  which  doses  on  the  note  of  death.  '^  Though 
the  first  steps  to  it  were  through  my  human  passions"^  he 
says,  "  they  went  away  and  I  wrote  with  my  mind".  He 
had  been  brooding  on  the  rarity  of  unselfishness  among 
men,  on  the  brutality  of  nature,  on  '^  the  violence  of  my 
temperament  continually  smothered  down."  Longing  for 
light  upon  all  this  darkness,  he  had  realized  with  *^  agony*', 
he  says,  how  far  he  was  from  the  goal  of  '^  divine  i^ilos- 
ophy",  and  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  though 

"My  fancy  to  iU  utmost  blisses  spreads: 
Yet  could  I  on  this  very  midnight  cease, 
And  the  world's  gaudy  ensigns  see  in  shreds; 
Verse,  fame  and  beauty  are  intense  indeed 
But  death  Intenser — Death  is  Life's  high  meed  " 

(March  19,  1819). 

!N'ot  satisfied  with  the  ^'utmost  blisses''  of  fancy,  dis- 
traught by  those  dark  actualities  which  his  veracity  made 
him  face,  and  yet  needing  high  repose  of  spirit  for  the 
full  fruition  of  his  poetic  genius,  he  sought  the  peace  of 
wisdom :  but  this  being  too  far  from  him,  his  spirit  leaned 
toward  the  stillness  of  death.  Such  is  the  spiritual  process 
{hat  underlies  Keats'  poetry  of  death  considered  as  a 
^  whole,  and  draws  into  a  symphony  its  successive  tones, — 
from  early  passages  such  as: 

"But  this  is  human  life:  the  war,  the  deeds, 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety, 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh. 
All  human;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  they  are  stiU  the  air,  the  subtle  food. 
To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is  "  {EIndffmion,  n) ; 

down  to  the  massive  atmosphere  of  deathly  stillness  which 
is  the  most  distinctive  feature,  I  think,  of  the  revised 
"  Hyperion  " : 


\ 
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"Without  stay  or  prop 
Bat  my  own  weak  mortality,  I  bore 
Tbe  load  of  this  eternal  quietude  .... 

Oftentimes   I   prayed 

Intense,  that  death  would  take  me  from  the  vale 
And  all  its  burthens." 

Though  Keatfl  could  not  find  an  articulate  communion 
with  high  truth,  he  could  feel  the  stillnees  of  her  presenoe, 
which  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  stillness  of  death.  But  his 
loveliest  tone  is  pitched  somewhat  lower  than  that.  It 
comes  when,  without  taking  his  eye  from  the  earthly  object 
he  loves  so  well,  he  draws  back  from  it  into  a  sort  of  intense 
brooding  quietude,  and  suggests  in  his  music  a  yearning 
for  a  peace  which  in  life  he  could  not  win : 


« 


Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 
vNot  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone." 


G.  R.  Elliott. 


XV.— SHELLEY'S  SWELL-FOOT  THE  TTEANT  IN 
BELATION  TO  CONTEMPOEAEY  POLITICAL 

SATIEES 

Few  readers  of  Shelley  devote  much  time  to  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  or  SweU-foot  the  Tyrant,  and  for  a  veiy  good 
reaaoiL  Xntrinaicallyy  the  play  is  not  worth  it  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley,  ever  careful  of  the  poefa  reputation,  warns  us  not  to 
take  this  piece  for  more  than  was  meant.  We  are  indebted 
for  its  inception,  and  for  some  of  its  devices,  to  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  drove  of  pigs  beneath  Shelley's  window.  This 
fact,  notwithstanding  what  we  owe  to  equally  trivial  experi- 
ences persistently  reported  of  Newton  and  Dick  Whitting- 
ton,  adds  nothing  to  the  gravity  with  which  the  poem  is 
generally  read.  The  revolting  setting,  with  its  thigh-bones 
and  skulls,  the  outrageous  characters  introduced,  such  as  a 
sow-gelder,  a  chorus  of  swine,  and  a  hoydenish  queen, 
together  with  extravagant  speeches  and  actions,  sometimes 
in  a  serious  mood  of  protest,  more  often  with  the  hysteric 
sort  of  grotesquerie  which  was  Shelley^s  nearest  approach 
to  humor — ^these  factors  have  combined  to  make  most  read- 
ers regard  the  poem  as  a  failure  even  when  taken  for  no 
n^ore  than  was  meant.  Shelley's  serious  devotion  to  liberty 
could  never  allow  him  to  treat  it. in  burlesque  fashion  with- 
out a  touch  of  hectic  incongruity.  Byron  could  have  suc- 
ceeded much  better  with  Shelley's  material,  and  Fielding 
could  have  made  an  uproarious  farce  of  it,  but  not  Shelley. 
Shelley's  oft-quoted  remark,  "  You  might  as  well  go  to 
•^  ginshop  for  a  leg  of  mutton  as  expect  anything  human  or 
earthly  from  me,"  has  a  superficial  application  to  SweUr 
foot — one  feels  that  Shelley  is  not  suiBSciently  humane  to 
be  genuinely  humorous.  In  another  sense,  however,  this 
remark,  as  well  as  Trelawney's  romantic  picture  of  Shel- 
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le/s  solitary  habits  of  composing^  is  misleadiog.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  in  general  than  the  common  impression 
of  SheUey's  isolation  from  humanity ;  yet  that  he  was  al- 
ways beating  his  wings  in  the  void  is  not  strictly  true. 
He  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  multitude,  for  example, 
in  his  desire  to  get  HeUas  off  the  press  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  popular  interest  in  Greece,  and,  as  this 
article  shall  attempt  to  show,  he  was  not  only  interested 
in  the  great  Caroline  scaadal,  which  brought  him  into  in- 
tellectual communion  with  all  the  aristocrats,  radicals  and 
bourgeois  of  England,  but  he  was  sufficiently  in  touch  with 
the  numerous  anonymous  cartoons  and  political  satires  on 
the  subject  to  put  out  a  satire  of  his  own  remarkably 
like  them  in  tone,  incident,  and  general  paraphernalia. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that 
Shelley,  in  his  Italian  sedusion,  was  touched  by  the  Caro- 
line affair.  When  Queen  Caroline,  travelling  peacefully 
and  somewhat  unconventionally  over  the  earth,  tired  of 
the  petty  persecutions  of  her  royal  consort  and  decided  to 
embarrass  him  by  returning  to  England  to  assert  her  rights, 
she  started  a  furore  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen 
in  English  domestic  politics  since  the  time  of  the  Popish 
Plot  The  ministers,  in  trying  her  before  Parliament  for 
infidelity,  were  attacking  not  only  the  honor  of  the  Queen, 
such  as  it  was,  but  the  influence  of  her  supporters,  the 
Whigs.  The  Whigs,  in  lampooning  G^rge  IV  as  Nero, 
Glorious  Geordie  and  Gorgeous  Whelp,  were  not  only  "  de- 
fending the  honor  of  the  Queen '' ;  they  were  assailing  the 
whole  Tory  government  as  well.  Ministers  were  mobbed, 
processions  were  formed,  houses  were  stoned,  and  foreign 
witnesses  were  assaulted  on  landing.  Brougham  was  moved 
to  suggest  that  certain  days  be  set  apart  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  country.  Wherever  English  news- 
papers and  travellers  went  it  was  incumbent  upon  all  good 
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Englishmen  to  pronounce  upon  the  question  of  the  Queen's 
virtue.  Byron  scouted  the  charges;  Scott  thought  her 
guilty;  Shelley  believed  her  guilty  only  of  grave  indisr 
cretions  and  of  being  '^  a  vulgar  cook-maid.^'  That  Shelley 
added  his  mite  to  the  literature  of  the  question  is  not  so 
strange^  therefore^  as  the  similarity  of  his  treatment  to 
that  of  the  many  other  satirists  with  whose  work  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  believe  Shelley  familiar^  with- 
out modifying  our  ideas  of  his  Italian  seclusion. 

This  similarity  can  best  be  demonstrated  under  two 
heads — ^the  similarity  of  machinery^  setting  and  idea,  and 
the  similarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  Queen's  enemies. 
The  latter  similarity  will  enable  us  to  establish  the  identity 
of  Shelley's  characters  somewhat  more  fully  and  certainly 
than  has  been  done  hitherto.  Incidentally  such  a  demon- 
stration, if  convincing,  should  serve  as  a  mild  corrective 
of  certain  exaggerated  ideas  about  the  completeness  with 
which  Shelley  "  dwelt  apart,"  and  help  us  to  regard  a 
highly  abnormal  character  as  a  bit  more  human  than  Tre- 
lawney  and  Hogg  liked  to  picture  it. 

Partly  on  account  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  nu- 
merous satires  on  the  Caroline  affair  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  for  perfectly  valid  reasons, 
were  anonymous,  it  is  probably  impossible  at  this  time  to 
tell  just  how  numerous  they  were.  That  they  were  both 
numerous  and  popular,  however,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Harvard  Library  contains  forty- 
three  verse  and  prose  satires  and  sixty  cartoons  on  George 
rV,  dealing  mainly  with  the  Caroline  affair.^    Some  of 

^  Other  cartoons  and  satires  are  reproduced,  quoted,  or  mentioaed 
by  title  in  J.  F.  MoUoy's  Court  Life  Below  Staira,  I7,  315  pp.,  Lewis 
Melville's  An  Injured  Queen,  n,  473,  and  Dowden's  Life  of  BMleyj 
n,  346,  footnote.  The  note  by  Professor  Dowden  which  is  quoted 
herewith,  is  the  only  reference  to  these  satires  by  writers  on  SlMlley: 
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them  went  into  as  many  as  fifty  editions.  Among  tbe 
writers  and  authors  whose  names  are  best  known  today 
may  be  mentioned  William  Hone^  the  radical  publisher, 
Theodore  Hook,  the  Tory  editor  of  John  Bull,  and  George 
Cruikshank. 

In  nearly  all  this  literature  the  symbolical  green  bag 
figures  promin^itly.  Historical  accounts  of  the  trial  show 
that  the  documents  of  the  prosecution  were  carried  in  one 
of  the  green  bags  in  common  use  by  lawyers  at  the  time 
and  abandoned  soon  afterward,  as  Melville  informs  us, 
because  of  the  infamy  attached  to  them  through  these  very 
proceedings.  The  Green  Bag  became  a  catchword  in  the 
speeches  of  counsel  before  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
newspaper  accounts  and  comments.  Sympathizers  of  the 
Queen  carried  green  bags  on  long  poles  in  their  proces- 
sion.^ Very  few  of  the  satires  and  cartoons  in  the  Harvard 
Library  fail  to  mention  the  green  bag,  and  many  of  them 
venter  eveiything  around  it.  Shelley's  satire  resembles 
the  others  not  merely  in  the  fact  of  using  this  Green  Bag, 
which  would  not  be  a  very  unnatural  coincidence  in  itself, 
but  in  the  manner  of  using  it.  Shelley  makes  prominent 
use  of  the  Green  Bag  as  a  device  on  the  part  of  the  Efing's 
counsellors  to  ruin  the  Queen.  It  is  filled  with  poison 
and  is  to  be  emptied  over  the  head  of  the  unsuspecting 
Queen,  who  is  to  be  deceived  into  thinking  it  a  fair  test. 
At  the  last  moment,  however,  the  Queen  snatches  the  bag 
and  empties  its  contents  over  the  heads  of  her  persecutors. 

"  The  Rat  and  fhe  Leech  of  SheUey's  drama  were  common  property 
of  the  pamphleteers  and  versemongers.  See  the  picture  in  which 
these  vermin  feed  on  John  BuU's  corpse  and  on  the  Tree  of  Liberty 
in  'The  Queen  and  Magna  Charta'  (Dolby,  1820)."  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  Dodwen  did  not  perceive  the  fuU  significance  of  the 
relationship. 

'Toynbee,  QUmp9€9  of  fhe  Twenties,  p.  49.    See  also  MeMUe, 
An  Injured  Queen,  u,  611. 
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A  cartoon  called  Opening  the  Oreen  Bag,  or  the  Fiends 
of  Hell  Let  Loose,  represents  the  conspirators  being  routed 
by  the  dragons  and  serpents  in  the  bag.  Another  cartoon, 
called  The  FiUh  and  Lies  of  the  Oreen  Bag  visiting  their 
Pa/reinis  and  Friends,  shows  the  Green  Bag  full  of  reptiles 
being  poured  over  the  heads  of  its  owners.  Either  of 
these  cartoonS;  by  changing  serpents  to  poison,  might  serve 
as  an  illustration  to  Shelley's  scene.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  the 
Examiner  of  June  9,  actually  does  make  this  change,  when 
he  speaks  of  Caroline's  servants  being  tampered  with, 
^^  thus  to  gather  poison  for  one  of  those  venomous  Green 
Bags,  which  have  so  long  infected  and  nauseated  the  people 
and  are  now  to  infect  the  Queen.''  The  following  titles 
which  are  representative  of  a  great  many  more,  may  give 
an  additional  idea  of  the  use  of  the  Green  Bag  in  the  car- 
toons: The  Hampshire  Oreen  Bag  Opened,  A  Peep  irdo 
the  Oreen  Bag  (June  1820),  The  Oreen  Bag,  (July  11, 
1820),  A  New  Italian  Farce,  called  the  Oreen  Bag,  (July 
22,  1820),  The  Rats  at  Work,  or  How  to  Oet  Out  of  the 
Bag  (August,  1820).  The  following  excerpts  show  its 
use  in  the  prose  and  verse. 

In  **Non  Mi  Ricordo/'  (Oct.  8,  1820),  Majocchi,  one 
of  the  infamous  Italian  witnesses  against  the  Queen  is 
made  to  say 

If  a  green  bag  you  want  full. 
To  flU  it  I  am  your  man. 

In  The  Dream  (1820)  the  King,  "musing  on  Green 
Bags  and  Leeches  "  says,  "  I  saw  Live-a-fool  [Lord  Liver- 
pool] dragged  through  a  horse-pond  and  the  water  was 
tainted.  I  saw  a  Leech  sucking  his  blood  and  a  Cook  feast- 
ing on  his  carcass.  I  saw  poor  Fred  in  a  Green  Bag,*'  etc 
The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder,  (1820),  the  illustra- 
tions of  which  are  by  Gruikshank,  which  went  throu^ 
numerous  editions,  contains  the  following: 
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See  the  rat  Leech  torn  toward  Milan's  walls, 

"  Till  the  black  slime  betrays  him  as  he  crawls," 

Sees  from  that  recreant,  yile  and  eunuch  land, 

Where  fellow  perjurors  hold  their  market  atand, 

Cooke,  with  his  "cheek  of  parchment,  eye  of  stone" 

Get  up  the  evidence  to  go  well  down; 

fSeee  who,  with  eager  hands  the  Green  Bag  cram,  etc. 

and  proceeds  to  a  coronation  scene  in  wUch  Cooke  is 
crowned  with  the  Green  Bag  by  Castlereagh  and  another 
minister. 

One  more  example  will  serve  to  show^  incidentally,  the 
boldness  and  scorrility  of  many  of  these  pamphleteers. 
In  the  twenty-seventh  edition  of  Non  Mi  Ricardo  (1820) 
occurs  this  "  Advertisement  ^^ : 

Lost,  Stbated  ob  Stoleit.* 

An  infirm,  elderly  gentleman  in  a  Public  Office  lately  left  hi8 
home  Just  after  dreadfully  ill  lufing  his  wife  about  half-«rorown 
and  trying  to  beat  her.  He  had  long  complained  %  good  deal  about 
his  forehead  and  lately  had  a  leech  put  upon  him.  He  was  last 
seen  walking  swiftly  toward  the  Horns  without  a  crown  to  his  hat, 
accompanied  by  some  evil<lispoeed  persons,  who  tied  a  great  green 
bag  to  his  tail  full  of  crackers,  which  he  mistook  for  sweetmeats 
and  burnt  himself  dreadfully,"  etc. 

The  article  hints  that  he  may  lose  his  position  if  not 
careful^  as  one  of  his  predecessors  did.  Not  until  Janu- 
ary 9,  1&21,  did  the  King  write  to  Eldon  *  urging  action 
to  suppress  these  lampooners.  These  conditions  must  have 
been  sorely  perplexing  to  Leigh  Hunt,  imprisoned  earlier 
for  slandering  the  Begent. 

The  air  was  so  full  of  green  bags  during  this  period, 
however,  that  Shdley^s  use  of  the  Green  Bag  in  the  man- 
ner cited  would  not  establish  an  indubitable  connection 
between  Shelley's  poem  and  the  various  lampoons  of  the 

*  Quoted  as  "Strayed  and  Misaing  "  dn  Molloy,  op.  oit.,  rr,  321. 
«  Twiss's  Life  of  Lard  Eldon,  11,  280. 
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year.  The  use  of  this  symbol  might  conceivably  have  been 
suggested  to  Shelley  through  other  chamielsy  though  it  is 
rather  hard  to  explain  the  similarity  to  Opening  the  Oreen 
Bag  and  The  Filth  and  Lies  of  the  Oreen  Bag  as  mere 
coincidence.  There  are  other  factors,  however,  that  estab- 
lish a  more  convincing  connection.  At  this  point  it  must 
be  remarked  that  any  connection  established  is  evidence  of 
borrowing  on  Shelley's  part  rather  than  that  of  the  lam- 
pooners.  Most  of  the  contemporary  satires  antedate  BweU* 
foot,  which  is  known  to  have  been  begun  August  34  and 
published  in  December,  and  it  is  known  that  only  seven 
copies  of  Bwellrfoot  were  sold  before  the  poem  was  with- 
drawn from  publication.^ 

Perhaps  Shelley's  most  striking  scene  is  the  conclusion 
scene  in  the  Temple  of  Famine,  where  Caroline  seizes  the 
Oreen  Bag,  empties  it  over  her  persecutors,  who  are  im- 
mediately transformed  into  foul  beasts  and  put  to  flight, 
while  Caroline  rides  off  in  triumph  on  the  back  of  a  Mino- 
taur. This  scene  has  considerable  similarity  to  a  cartoon, 
A  Kick  Up  in  a  Oreal  House,  published  in  August,  1820. 
Caroline  is  here  riding  a  snorting,  kicking  bull  and  calling 
"  Justice,"  while  the  Archbishop,  King  and  counsellors  are 
fleeing  in  panic  and  the  table  is  overturned,  spilling  the 
contents  of  the  Green  Bag,  which  are  labelled  Horse  Leech, 
Italian  da^er,  Milan  Commission,  and  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties. 

In  style  and  manner,  also,  there  are  similarities.  Like 
his  contemporaries,  Shelley  published  anonymously  and  in 
pamphlet  form.  Shelley's  burlesque  erudition  and  his 
punning  etymologies  in  the  Advertisement  and  in  the  use 
of  lona  Taurina  and  the  Ionian  Minataur  have  their  paral- 
lels in  the  much  more  clever  use  of  the  same  methods  by 
Theodore  Hook  in  Teniamen  (undated)  and  in  such  ex* 

■  Woodberry,  Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  m,  470,  474. 
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preasions  as  the  followiiig,  from  Tfie  Acts  of  Adonis  the 
Oreoit:^  ''And  they  called  him  re-gent,  which  in  the  Bullish 
language  signifies  '  No  longer  blackguard.'  "  The  follow- 
ing^ from  A  Speech  From  the  Throne,  which  reached  its 
fifty-first  edition  in  1821  and  was  so  well  known  by  Jan. 
26y  1820  that  the  Company  of  Stationers  were  demanding 
extra  oopies,  bears  a  general  resemblance  in  tone  to  Swell- 
foot's  speeches: 

Eeform,  reform,  the  swinish  rabble  cry, 
Heaaing  of  course,  rebellion,  blood  and  riot. 
Audacious  rascals!  you,  my  Lords,  and  I 
Elnow  'tis  their  duty  to  be  starved  in  quiet. 

With  Shelley  the  rabble  were  actually  swine,  in  form  as 
well  as  in  nature. 

There  is  a  general  correspondence  in  the  ideas  and  char- 
acters treated.     Shelley  attacks  the  spy  evil,  the  paper 
money  evil,  the  callousness  of  the  government  to  the  peo- 
ple's sufferings,  the  corruption  of  Justice,  the  repressive 
measures  of  the  government,  and  the  characters  of  the 
King  and  ministers.    All  these  ideas  are  paralleled  in  the 
other  satires.    The  same  people  are  attacked  by  both  Shel- 
ley and  the  pamphleteers,  and  in  a  strikingly  similar  man- 
ner.   They  are  agreed  on  obesity,  dullness,  heartlessness, 
gluttony  and  lechery  of  the  King,  the  cynical  deceit  and 
corruption  of  Castlereagh,  the  reactionary  character  of 
Liverpool,  the  brutality  of  Wellington,  the  cant  and  lachry- 
mosity  of  Eldon,  and  the  injustice  of  all  these  men  toward 
Caroline  and  the  cause  of  liberty.     The  radical  pamph- 
leteers also  attack  the  Italian  witnesses  against  Caroline 
and  the  famous  Milan  Commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Queen's  conduct.    It  will  appear  later  that  Shel- 
ley is  in  agreement  with  them  on  the  Milan  Commission. 

•  Molloy,  op.  ct<.,  IV,  319. 
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The  resemblance  in  the  characters  is  dose  enough  to  enable 
us  to  identify  nearly  all  of  Shelley's  characters  by  compari- 
son with  other  satires  in  which  they  appear  under  their 
own  names. 

The  identity  of  Swell-foot  with  George  IV,  lona  Tau- 
rina  with  Caroline,  the  Ionian  Minotaur  with  John  Bull, 
and  the  Swine  with  the  people  is  so  evident  from  the  play 
itself  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  even  the  casual  reader 
and  therefore  requires  no  demonstration.  It  is  generally 
agreed  also,  from  their  parallel  functions  in  the  play  and 
in  George's  government,  that  Purganax  is  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh;  Laoktonos,  Wellington;  and  Dakry,  Lord  Eldon. 
All  these  characters  appear  in  the  contemporary  satires 
in  much  the  same  light  as  in  Swell-foot,  and  often  together. 
Shelley's  picture  of  Eldon's  canting  tearfulness  is  no  more 
graphic,  for  instance,  than  the  lines  in  Royal  Rumpmg,  in 
which,  ^'Bewigged,  begowned,  bewildered,  weeping,"  he 
is  described  as  one  who 

Would  damn  his  Q  ...  n  and  with  a  sigh. 
Damn  her  again  and,  whimpering,  cry. 

Since  these  characters  are  generally  accepted  in  the 
ascribed  meanings,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  detailed 
quotations  in  order  to  establish  their  identity. 

The  characters  as  yet  undetermined  are  Mammon,  Arch- 
Priest  of  Famine,  who  fills  one  of  the  principal  roles  in 
Swellrfoot;  the  Gadfly,  the  Leech,  and  the  Bat,  agents  of 
the  ministers,  especially  of  Purganax  (Oastlereagh)  in 
persecuting  lona;  and  Moses,  Solomon  and  Zephaniah, 
respectively  the  Sow-Gelder,  Porkman  and  Pig-butcher,  to 
whom  Swell-foot  delivers  his  swinish  subjects,  and  who  are 
minor  characters  in  the  play. 

John  Todhunter,^  the  only  writer  who  considers  Mam- 

*  A  Study  of  BheOey's  Poetry,  p.  207. 
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mon's  identity^  says  that  it  is  equally  likely  that  Mammon 
may  be  Lord  Liverpool,  YanBittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Home  Secretary,  but  that 
'^  he  is  probably  as  much  a  type  of  English  politics  as  a 
particular  person.'^    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  small 
doubt  that  Mammon  is  Liverpool.    In  the  play,  Mammon 
is  Arch-Priest  and  apparently  the  superior  of  Purganax 
and  Looktonos.    This  corresponds  to  Liverpool's  position 
as  Prime  Minister.    It  is  Mammon  who  first  produces  the 
Green  Bag  and  proposes  the  test;   it  was  Liverpool*^ 
who  laid  the  Oreen  Bag  on  the  table  at  the  opening  of 
the  proceedings  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  he  who 
proposed  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  Caroline. 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  as  reported  by  Nightin- 
gale,*  Liverpool's  part  was  a  prominent  one  throughout  the 
whole  trial.    He  is  also  mentioned  in  many  of  the  satires 
and  cartoons  as  one  of  the  principal  persecutors  of  Queen 
and  people;  e.  g.  in  Royal  Rumping  (1821),  A  New  Italr 
tan  Farce  Called  the  Oreen  Bag,  Doll  Tear-Sheet,  etc. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  play  itself  to  suggest  either  Van- 
sittart  or  Sidmouth  as  Mammon.     Both  were  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  radicals,  and  were  attacked  in  some  of 
the  current  satires,  but  their  part  in  this  literature  and  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  trial  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
to  that  of  Liverpool. 

No  other  explanation  for  the  Gadfiy,  the  Leech  and  the 
Rat  has  yet  been  offered  than  that  of  Todhunter,*®  who 
considers  them  abstractions  to  represent  Slander,  Taxation, 
and  Espionage  respectively.    Were  there  no  other  explana- 

•lAxB.  SheUey  in  her  Note  to  the  poem  (1830)  erroneously  says 
Costlereagh,  but  see  Harriet  Martineau:  Eiatary  of  the  Peace,  Book 
ii,  chapter  ii. 

*  Trial  of  Queen  OaroUne,  8  vol.  1820. 

>•  Op.  dt^  2Q6>  8. 
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tion  to  propose,  this  Burmise  of  Todhuuter's  would  break 
down  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  diatinct  dif- 
ference between  the  functions  of  the  three  to  support  such 
a  distinction  in  meaning.  Moreover,  Shelley  has  obvioualy 
inyented  them  as  plagues  for  Caroline,  not  the  people ;  and 
Taxation,  as  one  of  Caroline's  plagues,  is  altogether  inap- 
propriate. Dowden's  footnote,  already  quoted,  suggested 
the  clue  to  these  diaracters,  had  any  one  wished  to  follow 
it  up. 

The  Rat  and  the  Leech  are  indeed  stock  properties  of 
the  contemporary  satires.  Rats  are  mentioned  in  A  Polir 
iicai  Lecture  an  Tails  (1820),  The  PolUi4Ml  Showman 
at  Home  (1821,  26th  edition),  The  Queen's  Matrimanial 
Ladder  (1820),  Royal  Bumping  (1821),  A  Political 
Christmas  Carol  (1821),  The  Bats  at  Work  (1820), 
and  a  number  of  others.  Some  of  the  passages  already 
quoted  in  connection  with  the  Ghreen  Bag  are  fair 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  Leech  and  the  Rat  by  contem- 
porary satirists.  !N'umerous  others  could  be  quoted,  but  it 
is  hardly  necessary.  In  practically  every  case  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  rat  is  that  given  in  most  slang  dictionaries, 
"  a  political  turncoat  and  deserter."  ** 

The  Leech  is  even  more  commonly  mentioned  than  rats. 
It  occurs  in  A  Political  Lecture  on  Tails  (1820),  Boyal 
Bumping  (1821),  The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder 
(1820),  The  Queen  thai  Jack  Found  (1820),  and  in  the 
cartoons  The  Kettle  Calling  the  Pot  Ugly  Names  (1820), 
A  New  Italian  Fa/rce  called  the  Oreen  Ba^g  (1820),  A 
Kick  Up  in  a  Great  House  (1820),  and  The  Dream 
(1820). 

It  may  now  be  plainly  seen  that  Shelley  is  in  close 
accord  with  the  other  political  satirists  of  the  day  in  mak- 

^ Farmer  axid  Henry:  BUvng  and  iU  Analoj^ues,  etc. 
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ing  use  of  the  Bat  and  Leech,  as  well  aa  in  his  use  of  the 
Qieea  Bag.  Whether  or  not  he  owes  the  Gadfly  to  the 
same  sooroe  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  The  only  iiifl*«n^ 
noted  in  which  the  word  seems  to  have  a  significance  in  the 
satires  of  the  times  is  in  an  allnsion  to  Sidmonth  as  '^  the 
devil  of  traps  and  beaks  and  gadflies  and  eavesdroppers.^'  ^' 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Shelley  imported  this  flgare  from 
the  Greek  story  of  lo  and  the  Gadfly,  which  was  fresh  in 
his  mind  from  Prometheiu  Bound.  PnrganaXy  in  fact, 
says :  ^*  The  gadfly  was  the  same  which  Jnno  sent  To  agi- 
tate lo.''  ^^  The  plaguing  of  the  wandering  lo  is  an  ob- 
vious parallel  to  that  of  the  wandering  Caroline;  the 
Greek  form  and  names  of  the  drama  would  naturally  sug- 
gest a  Greek  parallel,  and  Shelley  needed  a  new  symbol  in 
addition  to  the  two  already  suggested  by  the  contemporary 
lampoons,  because,  as  will  appear  later,  he  probably  had 
three  men  deflnitely  in  mind. 

If  Shelley  followed  contemporary  satires  in  the  mean- 
ing put  upon  these  figures,  then  we  can  reach  fairly  certain 
conclusions  as  to  their  identity.  The  Leech  is  undoubtedly 
Vice  Chancellor  Leach,  the  organizer  of  the  nefarious 
Milan  Commission.  This  is  established  by  the  frequent 
spelling  Leach,  with  the  capital,  where,  if  no  allusion  were 
intended,  the  common  noun,  leech,  would  be  used ;  by  the 
frequent  appearance  of  the  Leech  with  the  well-known 
wigged  head  of  the  Vice^hancellor,^^  and  by  the  verbal 
description  of  Leach,  in  his  human  character  with  the 
attributes  of  the  YiceOhancellor.^^    His  part  in  the  '^  per- 

""A  Slap  at  Blop,  1822,  p.  26. 

»I,  162. 

^Toynbee,  op.  cit,  p.  66. 

"See  Royal  Rumping,  p.  14,  Queen*8  Matrimonial  Ladder,  John 
Butt  Peppering  the  Italian  Rascals,  (cartoon)  The  Queen  that  Jacit 
Found,  etc 
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fiecution'^  of  the  Queen  was  so  well  known  that  when 
Othello  was  being  played  at  Drory  Lane  during  the  trial, 
Emilia's  lines  ^^  I  will  be  hanged  if  some  eternal  villain  " 
etc*  ^^  hath  not  devised  this  slander/'  were  greeted  with  a 
tempest  of  hoots  for  the  Vice  Chancellor.^®  Both  his  part 
in  the  actual  proceedings  and  his  place  in  the  pamphlets 
and  cartoons  make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  Shelley,  in 
satirizing  the  same  events  after  the  same  general  manner 
as  the  other  political  satires,  should  adopt  the  figure  of  the 
Leech  without  adopting  its  meaning.  When  in  addition 
to  this  we  note  that  Shelley's  treatment  of  the  Leech  is  in 
general  similar  to  that  in  the  other  satires,  and  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  part  played  by  the  Vice-Ohancellor  in 
the  actual  events,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Shelley's 
Leech  is  Sir  John  Leach,  ViceOhancellor,  and  organizer 
of  the  Milan  Commission. 

Shelley's  treatment  of  the  Rat,  the  Gadfly  and  the  Leech 
together  as  agents  in  persecuting  lona,  suggests  that  he 
may  have  meant  the  Gadfly  and  the  Bat  for  the  other 
prominent  English  members  of  the  Milan  Commission. 
These  two  men  were  William  Cooke,  a  lawyer  of  good 
reputation,  and  Lieut  Col.  Browne,  of  rather  shady 
character.^^  Both  were  well  known  as  agents  of  Cas- 
tlereagh  against  Caroline  and  the  names  of  both  figured 
prominently  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  and  in 
the  contemporary  satires.  Browne  is  mentioned  in 
DoU  TeoT-Bheet  (1820),  Political  Lecture  on  Tails 
(1820),  and  Oargeous  Whelp  (1820).  Cooke  is  men- 
tioned in  Tentamen,  The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder 

^Toynbee,  op.  oit,  p.  66. 

"  Two  Bolicitorsy  a  Mr.  PoireU  of  London  and  Vunercati  of  Milan, 
were  used  in  the  taking  of  evidence,  but  they  were  less  conspicaout 
in  both  trial  and  satires  than  Browne  and  Oooke.  Lewis  Melville: 
A,n  Injured  Quem^  n,  389-96. 
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(1820),  DoU  TearsJteei  (1820)  and  a  number  of  car- 
toons^ ineluding  Faldaff  and  His  Ragged  Crew  (1820)^ 
The  Cauldron  (1820),  The  Dream,  (1820),  A  Peep  into 
the  Qreen  Bag  (1820),  and  The  Royal  Rush  Light  (1821), 
In  several  of  the  preceding  instances  and  in  a  number  of 
others,  the  Milan  Oommission  is  specifically  attacked. 
In  some  instances  Cooke  and  Browne  are  mentioned  to- 
gether ;  and  in  other  instances  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Leach.  In  Shelley's  drama  Furganax  says 
his  Green  Bag  is  filled  with  "  the  Gadfly's  venom,"  "  the 
vomit  of  the  Leech  **  and  "  black  ratsbane.''  ^®  The  con- 
temporary satires  prescribe  an  exactly  similar  function  for 
the  members  of  the  Milan  Commission.  The  passage 
quoted  earlier  from  The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder 
(1820)  represents  Leach  and  Cooke  as  gathering  evidence 
to  cram  the  Green  Bag;  in  DoU  Tear-Sheet  (1820)  one 
of  the  witnesses  is  made  to  say  that'  she  received  instruc- 
tions from  '^  the  Cook  who  has  given  me  lessons  in  English, 
a  certain  Colonel  Blue,  and  a  very  black  attorney  " ;  and 
in  the  cartoon,  Falsiaff  and  his  Ragged  Regiment,  the  Ital- 
ian witness,  Ompteda,  and  a  kangaroo  wearing  a  collar 
marked  Cook  are  carrying  the  bag  of  evidence  between 
them.  In  A  Political  Lecture  on  Tails  (1820)  the  King, 
as  Gorgeous  Whelp,  is  made  to  sing, 

"She  wants  to  crack  my  crown, 
111  go  to  Ooltmel  B  .  .  .  n.'^ 

In  the  same  satire  it  is  said  that  ^*  Some  time  back  the 
Ha  ...  r  rat  [George  himself,  who  had  "  ratted  "  from 
his  earlier  Whig  sympathies]  dispatched  the  Brown  rat 
and  some  of  that  species  to  Italy," ;  and  in  The  Queen  thai 
Jack  Found  (July,  1820),  Leach  is  presented  as  a  horse- 
leech, "a  time-serving  barrator,"  etc.,  who  "filled  his 
Ghreen  Bag  with  the  tales  of  his  spies." 
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When  we  consider  therefoze^  the  certain  identity  of 
Shelley's  Leech  and  Sir  John  Leach,  head  of  the  Milan 
Commission,  the  fact  that  the  Milan  Commission  played 
an  important  part  in  the  actual  events  of  the  seandal  and 
in  the  contemporary  satires ;  and  the  further  facts  that  the 
functions  of  Shelley's  trio  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
known  members  of  the  Milan  Commission  in  the  contem- 
porary satires  and  that  Shelley's  general  coimection  with 
these  satires  has  already  been  established,  there  can  scarce- 
ly be  any  further  doubt  that  Shelley  is  attacking  the 
members  of  the  Milan  Commission. 

The  remaining  unidentified  characters — Solomon,  Zeph- 
aniah  and  Moses — ^have  no  discoverable  parallels  in  the 
other  satires  of  the  day.  Todhunter's  suggestion  that  ihey 
may  be,  respectively,  Bothschild,  physical  force,  and  the 
Malthusians  is  as  good  a  guess  as  any,  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  these  characters  were  intended  to  represent  real 
persons. 

A  comparison  of  Shelley's  drama  with  the  contemporary 
satires  therefore,  establishes  certain  hitherto  unrecognised 
facts:  it  shows  that  Shelley  borrowed  largely  from  his 
anonymous  contemporaries  in  both  manner  and  idea,  and  it 
establishes  definite  originals  for  the  characters  of  Mam- 
mon, the  Leach,  the  Gadfly,  and  the  Rat  in  the  persons 
of  Liverpool,  Leach,  Cooke  and  Browne.  From  a  more 
general  point  of  view,  it  shows  that  the  unworldly  lover  of 
Emilia  Yiviani,  the  solitary  and  abstracted  poet  of  Tre- 
lawney's  RecoUectionSy  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
things  of  this  world  to  acquire  a  surprising  familiarity 
with  the  fugitive  literature  of  a  national  scandaL 

Newman  I.  Whitb. 


XVI.— SHELLEY  AND  THE  ABBE  BABEUEL 

In  Notes  amd  Queries  for  February  10^  1917,  John  H. 
Sandbam  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Llwynduris,  Llechryd,  Cardi- 
ganshire, announced  that  he  had  in  his  possession  SheHej's 
set  of  the  Hon.  Bobert  iClifFord's  translation  (4  vols., 
1797-8)  of  the  Abbfi  Barruel's  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
Vhistoire  du  Jaeobinisme.  The  set,  Mr.  Griffith  believes, 
waa  left  by  Shelley  at  Horsham  after  his  expulsion  from 
Orford ;  ^  and  he  furfher  explains  that  '^  there  was  such 
a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy  existing  between  the 
poet's  family  and  my  ancestor  William  Sandham  of  Hors- 
ham, a  tenant  and  near  neighbor  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley 
of  Pield  Place^  that  the  poet  was  probably  a  frequent  visi- 
tor, and  obtained  a  loan  of  £100  in  January,  1811,  before 
being  sent  down  from  Oxford,  which  he  never  repaid.  The 
unredeemed  promissory  note  is  in  my  possession,  and  also 
a  holograph  letter,  requesting  a  further  loan  on  the  plea  of 
*  now  being  reduced  to  the  very  last  extremity,'  written 
from  Keswick  shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Harriet  West- 
brooke  [sic]."  Volume  II  of  the  set,  Mr.  Griffith  says, 
'^  bears  the  poet's  autograph  in  full,  and  the  date  1810." 

This  interesting  confirmation  of  Hogg's  statement '  and 
the  evidence  offered  by  Shelley  himself  in  his  letter  to 
Elizabeth  Hitchener,  February  27,  1812,  as  to  the  popu- 
larity of  this  book  with  the  poet  at  the  beginning  of  his 
literary  career  suggested  a  perusal  of  these  volumes  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  extent  to  which  they  influenced 
Shelley's  thought  in  his  first  creative  period.  The  study 
has  not  been  destitute  of  result.    Indeed,  it  showed. that 

*If  Mr.  Griffith  is  oorrvt,  Shelldy  afterwards  bought  or  borrowed 
another  set  of  Bamiel's  work.    See  below,  note  4. 
'  Life  of  BhtUey,  New  Ed.,  1913,  p.  379. 

8  847 
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this  work,  written  by  the  "  expatriated  Jesuit "  of  Shd- 
ley^s  Proposals  for  an  Association  had  been  a  force  in 
Shelley's  thinking  (even  though  a  lessening  one)  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

For  those  who  have  not  read  this  now  obscure  treatise 
on  Jacobinism  it  may-  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Abbe 
Barruel  undertook  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
men  and  ideas  involved  in  this  revolutionary  school  of 
philosophy  not  as  a  friend  and  champion  of  that  philoso- 
phv,  but  as  its  most  ardent  enemy;  that  the  good  Abbe's 
intent  of  creating  opponents  of  Jacobinism  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  lost  upon  Shelley,  who  eagerly  declaimed  to 
H^gg  and  then  espoused  in  his  writings  the  very  ideas 
which  the  Abbe  was  holding  up  to  def  amation«  '^  Althou^ 
it  [the  Memoirs]  is  half  filled  with  the  vilest  and  most  un- 
supported falsehoods,"  Shelley  told  Miss  Hitchener,  "  it  is 
a  book  worth  reading.  To  you  who  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish truth,  I  recommend  it." 

To  trace  that  part  of  the  work  which  mainly  affected 
Shelley  is  therefore  to  read  those  excerpts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  French  revolutionary  philosophers  (especially 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Spartacus  Weishaupt — ^the  last, 
most  important  of  all)  which  Abbe  Barruel  inserted  in  his 
history.  We  find,  early  in  the  work,  mention  of  Condorcet, 
whose  theory  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  race 
had  a  strong  fascination  for  Shelley ;  Spinoza,  whom  Shel- 
ley read  avidly  at  this  same  period ;  Volney,  whose  Ruins 
furnished  the  principal  framework  of  Queen  Mob;  and 
that  book  whose  authorship  was  still  in  doubt  in  Shelley's 
day,  the  System  of  Nature  of  the  Baron  D'Holbach. 

We  are  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  advancement  of 
Illuminism,  of  the  prostitution  of  Freemasonry,  in  parts 
of  France,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  political  revolutionaries ; 
of  the  spread  of  the  Bosicrucians ;  and,  in  brief,  to  adopt 
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the  Abbe's  own  summary,  of  how  the  French  Revolution 
was  first  fomented  and  then  consummated  as  the  result  of 
^'  a  coalition  of  the  Sophisters  of  Impiety  swearing  to  crush 
the  Qod  of  the  Gospel;  of  the  Sophisters  of  Bebellion 
swearing  to  overturn  the  thrones  of  kings ;  and  of  the  Soph- 
isters of  Anarchy  conspiring  not  only  against  the  altar  and 
throne,  but  swearing  to  annihilate  all  laws,  property,  and 
society/' 

And  now  first  let  us  examine  the  views  of  God  which  are 
quoted  from  the  revolutionary  writers.  "  The  universal 
cause,  that  God  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
Christians,''  says  Ereret,  ^^  is  but  a  chimera  and  a  phan- 
tom. .  .  .  Imagination  daily  creates  fresh  chimeras, 
which  raise  in  them  that  impulse  of  fear,  and  such  is  the 
phantom  of  the  Deity."  We  next  learn  that  '^  in  those 
ancient  times  when  men  first  began  to  desert  the  primitive 
truths,  to  follow  a  religion  and  morality  founded  on  super- 
stition, some  sages  were  to  be  met  with  who  segregated 
themselves  from  the  general  mass  of  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion. These  sages  •  .  .  transmitted  the  whole  science  of 
the  ancient  truths  and  of  the  discoveries  they  had  made  by 
their  profound  meditations  on  the  nature,  the  religion,  the 
polity,  and  the  rights  of  man.  In  these  lessons  some  in- 
sisted on  the  unity  of  Gk>d  or  true  Deism,  others  on  the 
unity  of  the  Great  Being,  or  Pantheism.  The  morality 
deduced  from  these  principles  was  pure ;  it  was  grounded 
on  the  duties  of  charity,  on  the  rights  of  Liberty,  and  on 
the  means  of  living  peaceably  and  happily.  .  .  .  All  those 
who  were  admitted  to  this  school  .  .  .  were  the  children 
of  Light  and  Liberty,  while  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
with  respect  to  them  but  slaves  and  prophane  beings ;  and 
hence  their  contempt  for  the  vulgar." 

Eousseau  is  said  to  have  "  conceived  no  Religion  but 
Deism  to  be  worthy  a  sovereign,  equal,  and  free  people; 
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and  in  order  to  undermine  every  thronei''  and  to  have 
wished  to  banish  from  the  state  ^^  eveiy  altar  where  the 
Gk>d  of  Christianity  was  adored.''    One  reason  assigned  for 
the  necessitated  overthrow  of  Jehovah  is  that ''  it  is  a  most 
fallacious  system  to  pretend  to  lead  men  to  wisdom  by  the 
frightful  description  of  eternal  flames  in  a  life  to  come/' 
the  doctrine  of  Hell  being  inseparable,  in  the  ^es  of  St. 
Martin,  from  the  God  of  the  Church.  That  SheU^  empa- 
thized with  the  latter's  view  is  indicated  in  his  Eaaa/y  an 
Christianity,  where  he  avers  that :  ^^  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  the  most  prominent  group  of  this  picture  [of  Para- 
dise] .  .  .  would  consist  of  millions  of  sensitive  beings  en- 
during, in  every  variety  of  torture  which  Omniscient  ven- 
geance could  invent,  immortal  agony."   And  again,  in  a 
letter  to  Elizabeth  Hitchener,  July  2S,  1811,  he  declares: 
*^I  should  doubt  the  existence  of  a  God  who  if  he  cannot 
command  our  reverence  by  Love,  surely  can  have  no  de- 
mand upon  it,  from  Virtue,  on  the  score  of  terror.    It  is 
this  empire  of  terror  which  is  established  by  Religion," 
etc 

"  In  all  conspiracies,"  says  the  Abbfi,  "  there  is  gener- 
ally a  secret  language  or  a  watchword.  .  .  .  The  word 
chosen  by  Yoltaire  must  have  been  dictated  by  some  fiend. 
.  .  .  Crush  the  wretch!  (ecrasez  Vinfamel)  and  what  a 
signification  is  attached  to  these  three  words  in  the  mouths 
of  D' Alembert,  of  Frederick  or  their  disciples ;  constantly 
they  mean  crash  Christ,  crush  the  religion  of  Christ,  crush 
every  religion  that  adores  Christ/*  He  also  states  that 
Voltaire  wished  to  '^  die  on  a  heap  of  Christians,  which  he 
terms  Bigots,  immolated  at  his  feet/*  Compare  with  these 
passages  Shelley's  citation  of  Voltaire's  '^Ecrasez  I'in- 
fame! "  on  the  title-page  of  Queen  Mob;  his  assertion  to 
Hogg  (letter  of  December  20,  1810) :  "  Down  with  Big- 
otry!  Down  with  Intolerance!    In  this  endeavour  your 
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most  sincere  friend  will  join  his  every  power,  his  every 
feeble  resource '' ;  and  later  words  the  Elizabeth  Hitchener 
(letter  of  Jime  11,  1811) :  "  To  a  belief  in  Deity  I  have 
no  objection  on  the  score  of  feeling.  •  .  •  My  wish  to 
convince  yon  of  his  non-existence  is  twofold:  first  on  the 
score  of  truth,  secondly  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
most  summary  way  of  eradicating  Ohristianity."  That 
the  Queen  Mcib  citation  was  credited  to  the  Correspandance 
de  VoUaire  only  indicates  that  Shelley  was  drawn  to  the 
latter,  in  all  probability,  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  ref- 
erences thereto  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism. 

Bousseau's  affirmations  to  Vernier  that  "  One  may  be- 
lieve in  God  without  being  a  hypocrite,  or  deny  him  with- 
out being  a  rascal,''  and  to  Voltaire,  ^^that  an  Atheist 
cannot  be  guilty  before  Ood,"  find  several  echoes  in  Shel- 
ley's prose.  In  the  Address  to  the  Irish  People  we  are 
told  that  "  you  cannot  believe  or  disbelieve  what  you  like," 
and  that  '^  Certainly  if  you  cannot  help  disbelief,  it  is  not 
any  fault  in  you  " ;  which  doctrine  becomes,  in  the  Deelar- 
ation  of  Bights,  this :  ^'  Belief  is  involuntary ;  nothing  in- 
voluntary is  meritorious  or  reprehensible.  A  man  ought 
not  to  be  considered  worse  or  better  for  his  belief."  The 
same  vindication  of  the  involuntary  nature  of  belief  is 
twice  repeated  in  the  Refutation  of  Deism,  published  two 
years  later. 

That  Shelley's  antagonism  to  marriage  sprang  rather 
from  his  reading  of  Godwin's  Political  Justice  than  from 
Abb6  Barmel's  book  I  do  not  doubt  Yet  in  the  latter  we 
read  that  Montesquieu  regarded  as  ideal  that  state  in 
which  the  ^^  natural  sentiments  are  preserved  without  the 
tie  of  son,  husband,  or  father,  and  where  even  chastity  is 
denuded  of  modesty  and  shame  " ;  that  '^  love  .  •  •  between 
man  and  women  .  .  .  was  a  sufficient  claim  on  each  other 
without  matrimony"  (Toussaint's  view)  and  that  those 
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who  are  married  should  remember  that  ^'the  law  which 
condemns  them  to  live  together,  becomes  barbarous  and 
cruel  on  the  day  they  cease  to  love  each  other/'  which  was 
the  opinion  of  Helvetius. 

Francis  Ravaillac  and  Charlotte  Corday,  celebrated  in 
Shelley's  Epithalamium  published  in  the  Poathumota 
Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  (1810) ;  the  Bosicru- 
cians  (of  whom  an  extended  account  is  given)  who  fur- 
nished Shelley  with  his  alternative  title  for  St.  Irvyne,  or 
the  Rosicrucian  (1811)  ;  the  Assassins  (also  mentioned  in 
Lewis's  Monk)  concerning  whom  Shelley's  fragment,  The 
Assassins  (1814)  was  written;  the  Irish  and  Scottish  As- 
sociations of  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  probably  suggested  Shelley's  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
March  2,  1811,  and  the  subsequent  Proposals  for  an  As- 
sociation (1812)  all  appear  within  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Jacobinism. 

The  notion  of  a  former  Golden  Age,  from  which  society 
had,  as  a  result  of  Priestcraft  and  Kingcraft,  degenerated 
into  a  state  of  slavery  and  fear,  and  of  a  future  Gk)lden 
Age,  to  be  obtained  first  by  personal  regeneration,  and 
then,  without  imconcerted  or  violent  revolution,  by  the 
dissemination  of  Truth  and  the  concerted  power  of  Mind 
upon  all  reigning  tyrannies,  which,  though ''  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  may  elapse  before  this  happy  period  of 
perpetual  peace"  might  come,  will  at  length  overthrow 
them  and  leave  Man  free — ^this  philosophy,  which  is  Shel- 
ley's in  every  line,  is  a  composite  of  matter  presented  by 
Abb6  Barrud  from  a  study  of  the  French  revolutionary 
school. 

The  Zoroastrian  division  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
universe  into  "  Oromasis  or  the  Qod  Good,  and  Arimanes 
the  God  Evil,"  with  their  attendant  Good  and  Bad  Genii, 
which  interested  Shelley,  but  Peacock  even  more  than 
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Shelley,  is  described  in  Volume  II,  page  835,  where  we 
aLso  read :  '^  Of  these  good  and  evil  Qenii,  some  are  more 
perfect  spirits  and  preside  over  the  planets,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  Sun,  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  Moon; 
others,  inferior  to  the  first,  but  superior  to  the  human 
soul,  exercise  their  empire  over  the  Stars  and  Constella- 
tions.  .  •  .  All  know  the  secrets  of  the  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  and  can  impart  this  great  science  to  the  adepts." 
The  description  of  the  Genii  of  course  recalls  Shelley's 

And  I  shaU  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make 
\Mj  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Darkens  the  sphere  I  guide;  but  list,  I  hear 
Thje  small,  clear,  silver  lute  of  the  young  (Spirit 
That  sits  i'  the  morning  star.* 

Unlike  Gbdwin's  Political  Justice,  which  inflamed  more 
than  one  of  the  Romantic  poets  with  revolutionary  ardour, 
the  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism  seem  to  have  stirred  Shelley 
alone  to  enthusiasm.  In  his  most  imitative  period,  when  he 
was  in  fact  ^^  going  to  school  "  to  poetry,  its  influence  seems 
to  have  been  considerable;  but  the  echoes  of  the  ideas 
impugned  by  the  Abb6  grow  fainter  in  Shelley's  work 
after  1814.* 

Walteb  Edwin  Peck. 


•Prow.  Unh,  in,  ii,  36-9. 

*Mary  Shelley  wrote  in  her  Journal,  October  11,  1814:  "Shelley 
reads  the  History  of  the  IlUiminaH,  out  of  Barniel,  to  us."  Again, 
on  the  23rd  and  25th  of  August  preceding,  there  are  statements  by 
Sfiary  in  the  same  Journal  recording  their  joint  recuiing  of  Barruel's 
work.  Life  a/nd  Letters  of  Mary  WoUstoneoraft  Shelley,  by  Mrs. 
Julian  Marshall.     (2  vols.  1889).    Vol.  I,  pp.  92,  77,  78. 
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Although  Dr.  Johnson  is  one  of  our  best  English  criticc^ 
he  has  left  much  that  the  world  would  willingly  let  die.  But 
alas  I  the  written  word  is  imperishable,  and  will  every  now 
and  then  repair  its  drooping  head,  in  spite  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  oblivion.  Johnson's  strictures  on  the  shorter 
poems  of  Milton  have  now  for  a  good  while  been  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth;  even  his  severity  with  Comus  is 
recognized  as  more  than  half  perversely  irrelevant.  I  say 
nothing  of  Paradise  Lost,  for  no  other  poem  so  inexorably 
demands  the  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  which  John- 
son was  incapable  of.  But  recently  his  obiter  dictum  that 
Samson  Agonistes  is  not  a  dramatic  whole  in  the  Aristo- 
telian sense,  having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  aud  an  end; 
that  *^  the  intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause  nor  con- 
sequence, neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe  "  has 
re-entered  the  listed  field.  And  '^  these  shifts  "  must  be 
"  refuted.'^  * 

I 

The  method  is  somewhat  pedestrian,  and  the  process 
need  not  be  more  than  outlined,  but  it  is  altogether  perti- 
nent to  test  Samson  Agonistes  by  Aristotle's  definitions.' 

*6ee  PMLA,  zzzv  (1020),  ^75-89.  Johnson's  Haraphaic  utteranoe, 
''His  Is  the  tragedy  whioh  ignorance  has  admired,  and  bigotry  ap- 
plauded" bears  its  own — one  might  sayT — ^unmistakable  wamkig. 

*  This  was,  to  be  sure,  in  some  eort  Johnson's  method  also. — ^Editors 
and  commentators,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  the  one  exception  of 
A.  J.  Wyatt  (with  whose  divieion  I  cannot  agree)  have  said  noth- 
ing on  another  point,  but  the  Samson  Agonistes  also  conforms 
closely  to  the  (interpolated)  exposition  of  the  formal  ports  of  a 
tragedy  in  the  Poetics:  Prologos  (i-114),  by  Samson;  Parodos 
(115-75);  four  episodes  (Manoa,  Dalila,  Harapha,  OlBcer)  iwith 
successiye  stasima;  and  Exodus  (1445-1758).    The  first  episode  and 

354 
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The  elements  of  a  tragedy  are:  plot,  character,  thooghti 
diction,  song,  apectade.  Milton's  work  never  having  been 
intended  for  the  stage,  the  last  two — ^which  are  ^^  embel- 
lishments'' — may  be  passed  over.  On  the  structure  of 
the  choric  odes  Milton  is  particularly  explicit  in  his  prefa- 
tory note.  Thought  and  diction  may  be  granted  to  8amr 
son  Agonistes  without  much  debate.  In  characterization 
Milton  comes  off  tolerably  well.  Samson  and  Dalila  are 
adequately  conceived;  the  rest  are  types.  None  of  them 
possesses  the  living  reality  of  the  people  of  Euripides' 
plays,  but  all  are  sufficiently  distinct  for  the  purposes  of 
the  story. 

The  **  chief  of  all,"  the  "  soul  of  a  tragedy,"  however, 
is  the  plot.  Aristotle  distinguishes  various  essentials. 
The  first  is  ^'  a  certain  magnitude  "  such  as  will  admit  of 
a  change  of  fortune  from  bad  to  good  or  from  good  to  bad. 
This  clearly  Samson  Agonistes  does  not  lack.  Further, 
plots  are  either  simple,  when  the  action  is  continuous,  or 
complex,  when  the  change  of  fortune  involves  both  a  re- 
versal (peripeteia)  and  a  recognition.  The  plot  of  Sam- 
son Agonistes  is  probably  to  be  classed  as  ^simple,'  for  there 

tiie  EzoduB  have  Eommoi.  Among  the  extant  tragedies  there  la  a 
good  deal  of  structural  vaiiety.  The  Prologoi  show  very  great 
diversity.  Bophocles  was  specially  careful  of  form,  and  yet  his 
A}am  and  his  Eleotra  have  three  episodes,  wfiile  the  Antiffone  and 
Trachiniae^  which  are  shorter,  have  five  episodes.  The  PhUootetes 
is  largely  kommatic  throughout.  In  the  Ajaa  the  second  episode 
contains  but  40  lines,  the  third  466  lines.  The  eecond  episode  of 
Sophocles'  Eleeira  contains  542  lines,  or  over  a  third  of  the  whole 
play.    The  following  proportions  have  a  certain  interest:— 

Prol.  Par.  AUEpis.  AUStas.  Exod.  Total. 

OttLOol  ...  118  51  1143  165  202  17S0 

S.  A 114  61  112a  166  214  1758 

Oretiea   ....  130  68  1060  125  302  1603 

Milton  follows  his  model  even  to  the  detail  of  a  brief  quasi-diorio 
ending,  like  the  anapestic  dose  of  most  of  the  tragedies. 
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is  no  true  recognition  and  no  distinct  reversal.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  to  be  sure,  all  tragedies  have  a  reversal ;  and  in 
that  sense  Milton's  has  one  >in  the  unexpected  outcome  of 
Samson'fl  going  to  perform' before  the  PhUistineB.  Bet 
the  matter  is  not  important  here.  Aristotte  says  emphatic- 
ally that  the  complex  plot  is  the  better,  for  a  dramatist 
should  use  all  the  resources  of  his  art;  and  the  Poetics 
gives  no  instance  of  a  simple  plot.  BtEt  the  latter  seems 
to  have  more  than  a  theoretic  existence,  and  we  can  supply 
examples  from  Aeschylus.'  *The  prime  essential,  however, 
is  structural  imity.  The  action  must  be  "whole'';  the 
episodes  must  be  "  relevant  to  the  action  "  and  must  follow 
one  another  |with  "  probable  or  necessary  sequOTice,"  and 
must  be  s<i  arranged  that  "  if  any  one  of  them  is  displaced 
or  removeli,  the  whole  will  be  disjointed  and  disturbed." 

Milton's  specific  reference  to  "  explicit "  and  "  intri- 
cate "  plots  perhaps  betrays  some  consciousness  of  a  defi- 
ciency  in  his  own  work.  But  let  us  approach  the  problem 
from  his  direction.  The  choice  of  the  Greek  model  and 
of  the  Samson  story  involved  certain  sacrifices.  The  ma- 
terial presented  diflSculties  some  of  which  were  insuperable. 

Consider.  Samson  is  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel ;  but 
he  has  obviously  missed  his  calling.  His  undergraduate 
escapades  of  the  Gazla  gates  and  the  torch-bearing  foxes; 
his  susceptibility  to  feminine  allurements ;  his  absurd  rid- 
dle with  its  humorless  consequences,  are  but  poor  stuff 
whereof  to  make  a  tragic  hero.  Down  to  the  final  catas- 
trophe there  is  hardly  a  dignified  moment  in  his  recorded 

'There  are,  of  course,  other  points  raised  by  Aristotle,  but  they 
are  not  of  interest  in  the  present  discussion.  The  question  ol 
catharsis  I  purposely  avoid;  though  the  discussion  on  pp.  386 ff. 
approaches  it.  In  the  strict  Aristotelian  (pathological)  sense  there 
is,  I  think,  no  real  catharsis  in  8am9on  Agonisiea,  bnt  general 
purification  and  '  uplift '  are  olbyious  enough. 
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career.  And  yet  not  far  beneath  the  farce  lie  tears.  For 
this  clownish  boy  is  a  Nazarite,  devoted  from  birth  to  the 
high  service  of  Jehovah ;  and  in  the  failure  of  his  ITazaritic 
mission,  if  there  is  not  tragedy,  there  is  at  least  the  pro- 
foundest  pathos.  He  is  sincere,  but  unintelligent.  When 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  upon  him  he  is  helpless,  a 
very  Harapha.  And  sometimes,  with  a  terrible  irony,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  has  betrayed  him  into  disaster. 

The  tragic  qualities  of  all  this,  if  not  the  comic,  Milton 
of  course  saw,  and  its  various  possibilities  he  weighed 
before  he  chose.  What  he  would  have  made  out  of  "  Sam- 
son Hybristes  "  it  is  rather  hard  to  see.  "  Samson  Maiv 
lying*'  has  manifest  romantic  opportunities,  but  Milton 
was  scarcely  the  man  to  write  RnotheT  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. "  Samson  Agonistes  *'  was  for  him  the  inevitable  1 
choice.  Though  it  was  clearly  but  the  fifth  act  of  the  whole 
tragedy  of  Samson's  successive  failures — or  the  third  part 
of  a  complete  trilogy  (what  material,  too,  for  a  fourth 
part !) — ^it  permitted  a  retrospect  and  summary  of  the  rest 
and  presmtedjfeehero  at  the  peat  of  his  carflftrj  hia  one  / 

great  heroifl  momimtj   thf  JrnrT^  ht^i^t^   n^  aiA^.jpafi4\naf^nn 

and  self-degtHiction.     This  choice  made,  the  details  of  the 
plot  largely  determined  themselves.    Samson  being  blind, 
he  must  be  led  on  the  stage  (which  Milton  manages  skil- 
fully enough)  and  must  remain  there  until  a  motive  can  be 
provided  for  removing  him.    This  is  of  course  inconveni- , 
ent,  but  unavoidable.    The^atastrophe  wjlLnaturally  take  ! 
place  off  stage  * ;  and  the  necessary  motive  is  thus  easily  1 
provided.    But  there  remains  the  task  of  creating  lUustra-  I 

"^One  hardly  need  say  that  Milton  would  regard  as  a  'rule'  the 
late  convention  that  no  death  or  violent  act  should  take  place  in 
view  of  the  audience ;  though  there  is  Aristotle's  clear  statement  in 
Poetics  XX,  6. 
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tive  incidents  which  will  make  dear  and  peisuasive  the 
change  of  fortune  from  captivity  and  despair  to  self-asser- 
tion and  triumph. 

That  Milton^  given  a  manageable  situation,  was  capable 
of  great  dramatic  power  no  one  could  deny  after  reading 
first  two  books  of  Paradise  Lost;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  when  the  given  material  was  intractable  he  could  not 
^mould  it  into  genuinely  dramatic  shape.    The  invention 

I    of  #»}iftrflr»tfirizing  inm  jftiit  wm  tip  part  nf  biy 


Vs  ness  the  later  books  of  his  epic  Once,  however,  he  had 
grasped  the  problem  of  his  theme  in  Samson  Agonistes 
he  showed,  die  critics  may  reasonably  admit,  a  respectable 
abilily,  not  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  his. great  exem- 
plars. That  Dalila  should  appear  goes  without  saying; 
for  the  supreme  weakness  of  his  life  was  seen  in  his  sub- 
mission to  her.  And  that  in  the  Dalila  episode  Milton 
aimed  at  the  only  possible  dramatic  motif,  when  one  con- 
siders the  dramatic  problem,  namely,  the  rousing  and 
strengthening  of  Samson  by  the  bitter  memories  of  past 

f  failure,  one  will  readily  concede.  But  more  than  a  stir- 
ring of  dormant  though  unforgotten  griefs  was  necessary. 
Wherefore  Milton  devises  the  figure  of  Harapha  as  a  most 
probable  means  of  forcing  Samson  to  action.  This  inveor 
tion  is  not  extraordinary,  but  it  is  adequate.  Finally,  the 
presence  of  Samson's  father  is  both  natural  and  artistically 
effective.  The  Officer  and  the  Messenger  are  mere  tradi- 
tional conveniences  of  technique.  And  a  chorus  of  Sam- 
son's friends  is  the  only  possible  chorus. 

Thus  the  materials  are  gathered.    Oan  they  be  worked 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  Aristotelian  rules  ? 
^  -  The  prologos  reveals  clearly  the  main  theme,  Samson's 
I  double  failure  as  a  ITazarite  and  as  a  leader  of  his  people, 
I  suggests  (ironically)  an  ultimate  recovery — 
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I  imist  not  q[aAml  witli  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensatioiiy  which  herein 
IBaply  had  ends  ahove  my  reach  to  know, — 

and  pTOTides  the  means  of  acoompliahing  it^  the  Bolemn 
feast  to  Dagon.  Samsoiiy  however,  is  weighed  down  with 
the  gloom  of  utter  defeat,  and  the  Chorus,  in  offering 
* sglTO^to-MBUiOgeg;^  only  reemphasizes  the  completeness 
ofms^^nlaU  and  increases  his  melancholy,  reminding 
him  both  of  his  past  glory  and  of  his  sins.  Their  com- 
fort goee  no  farther  than 

Tax  not  diyine  diapoaal 

and  (with  a  sort  of  dramatic  irony) 

JuBt'are  the  ways  of  Qod. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  movement,  but  yet  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  opening  situation  which  comes  properly 
under  the  term  of  ^  action ' :  for  dramatic  action  iacludes  ^ 
not  only  visible  acts  but  also  the  invisible  mental  changes     ; 
which  underlie  and  moxQd  actual  events.     Ibsen  reminded    J 
tis  of  this  in  the  famous  third  act  of  A  DolVs  House. 
When  Manoa  liters  Samson  cries : 

Ay  me,  another  inward  grief  awak't. 

But  Manoa  alters  the  situation  in  an  unexpected  way. 
Besides  rankling  the  old  wound,  particularly  Samson's 
"  foul  effeminacy  "  and  his 

former  aervitude  ignoble 
Unmanly,  ignominioas,  infamotta 

to  Dalila  (thus  preparing  somewhat  for  the  next  scene), 
Manoa  both  introduces  the  'complicating  moment,'  that 
Samson  must  take  part  in  the  Philistine  holiday,  and  also 
brings  his  fatherly  hope  of  ransom.  The  result  is  that 
Samson  is  roused  to  still  louder  self-reproaches  for  his 
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"crime'';  God's  pardon  he  will  implore,  but  also  "oft- 
invocated  death."  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  further  possibilities; — 

AU  the  contest  is  now 
Twizt  God  and  Dagon, 

cries  Samson,  and  is  reminded  of  his 

redundant  locks 
Robustious   to   no   purpose. 

Manoa,  too,  drops  a  hint  (emphasized  by  its  peculiar 
rhythm) — 

WIH  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with  HbBX  gift 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them? 

Still  Samson  is  but  partially  awakened  from  his  lethargic 
despair;  all  his  evils  are  remediless,  he  prays  only  for 
death. 

Enter  Dalila,  weeping.  The  drift  of  this  scene  is  a  little 
hard  to  understand.^  Dalila  is  rather  subtly  characterized. 
At  least,  she  is  so  much  a  woman  as  almost  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  whether  or  no  she  is  sincere.  Perhaps  she 
even  deceived  herself  for  a  time.  She  argues  so  well, 
indulges  so  little  in  sarcasm,  makes  out  such  a  strong  case 
for  herself  without  too  greatly  aggravating  Samson's  dis- 
tress, is  so  appropriately  humble  and  so  patient  with  his 
rough  violence,  and  makes  such  a  reasonable  offer  to  free 
him  from  his  bondage  to  the  Philistines,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  award  her  the  better  of  the  argument.  Even 
when,  in  her  last  speech,  she  throws  off  the  mask  she  does 
not  lose  her  dignity.    Samson  does  not  answer  her,  he  only 

■Certainly  it  has  been  understood  in  various  ways  not  all  of 
which  can  Ibe  right.  I  hope  that  my  own  notion,  that  Dalila  returns 
to  Samson  with  a  passionate  woman's  desire  to  renew  the  old  life 
and  a  proud  woman's  pique  at  having  lost  what  she  had  won^  is 
not  too  subtle  for  the  context. 
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storms.  But  he  feels  rightly  that  notwithstanding  her 
apparent  sincerity  she  seeks  to  re-ensnare  him  from  selfish 
motives,  and  that  having  deceived  him  once  she  would  do 
so  again.  Milton's  dramatic  purpose,  at  any  rate,  is 
plainly  declared  by  the  words  of  the  Chorus  after  her 
exit  and  by  Samson's 

God  sent  her  to  debase  me 

I  ^      ,         

And  aggravate  my  folly. 

The  situation  has  changed  with  Samson's  intensified  re-  *^ 
morse.  Another  link  with  the  inglorious  past  is  visibly  I 
broken.  Another  possible  solution  of  his  distress,  deliv-  ^ 
erance  through  Dalila  is  removed,^  and  Samson,  once  too 
weak  to  resist  her  honied  words,  is  now  shown  to  be  past  \ 
temptation.  Thus  the  unseen  catastrophe  draws  steadily  J 
nearer. 

The  shorter  Harapha  episode  affords  suspense,  and  by 
focusing  on  physical  conflict  recalls  to  Samson  his  past  \ 
strength  and  goads  him  to  thought  of  action.    It  is  useful  I 
rather  than  impressive. 

The  ,Chorus  comments  on  the  joy  of  victory  to  the  long 
oppressed,  though  patience  seems  to  be  Samson's  lot ;  and 
then  speaks  of  the  strain  to  wUch  Samson's  mind  has  been 
this  day  subjected; — ^that  is,  plays  variations  still  on  the  \ 
dual  motifs,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  preceding  inci- 
dents on  Samson's  mind  and  the  gradual  approach  of  a  • 
catastrophe. — ^From  this  point  onward  there  is  no  lack  of 
obvious  movement,  so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  pointing  out. 

From  this  short  analysis,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  it, 
two  truths  emerge:  first,  that  no  one  can  justly  say  the 
plot  is  stationary,  or  that  "the  intermediate  parts"  be- 

*3ir  B.  Jeibb  emphasises  this  point,  >but  it  is  a  minor  one.  To  be 
sore,  it  relates  itself  to  what  one  may  call  the  sub-plot,  Manoa's 
plan  to  ransom  the  hero;  but  Milton  makes  little  of  it. 


V 
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tween  the  begiimiiig  and  the  end  ^^  have  neither  canae  nor 
consequence,  neither  hasten  or  retard  the  catastrophe"; 
and,  second,  that  the  plot  comes  dose  to  satisfying  Aris- 
totle's requirements.  For  when  we  once  comprehend  that 
the  action  is  spiritual  or  '  psychological/  we  recognize  that 
the  episodes  are  relevant  and  are  so  arranged  that ''  if  any 
one  of  them  is  displaced  or  removed,  the  whole  will  be 
disjointed  and  disturbed."  A  single  qualification  seems 
necessary.  Aristotle  requires  that  the  episodes  follow  one 
another  with  probable  or  necessary  sequence.  But  Manoa's 
exit  does  not  demand  Dalila's  entrance,  nor  does  DalUa's 
exit  demand  Harapha's  entrance ;  and  it  would  be  strain- 
ing a  point  to  call  the  sequ^ice  probable,  thought  it  is  not 
improbable.  Milton  seems  to  have  been  curiously  aware 
of  this,  for  in  the  Argument  he  sums  up  the  Dalila  and 
Harapha  scenes  by  saying  that  Samson  '^  in  the  meantime 
is  visited  by  other  persons."  Let  us  accept  it  as  a  weak- 
ness in  the  structure  of  the  play,  but  it  is  no  justification 
of  Johnson's  strictures.  And  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  each  scene  follows  naturally  after  the  one  before, 
though  not  from  it,  and  advances  the  action  in  something 
like  due  proportion. 

Why  then  does  the  plot  of  Samson  il^omsfe^  dissatisfy  ! 
It  istLofinferior  to  thatof-the-iVomeZ^cus  Bound  in  prob- 
ability and  coherence.  It  is  hardly  more  simple  than  that 
of  the  Persae.  The  answer  lies,  I  believe,  in  its  tameneai. 
It  moves  along  a  straight  line,  sluggishly  perhaps,  but 
irresistibly, — ^and  yet  too  easily.  Ifothing  threatens  to 
stop  it  or  turn  it  aside.  Since  there  is  almost  no  compli- 
cation, there  is  in  consequence  no  true  dSnouemCTit.  At 
the  opening  of  the  drama  Samson's  spirit  is  as  a  vast 
weight ;  to  overcome  its  inertia  there  are  necessary  the  fa- 
therly solicitations  of  Manoa,  the  deep-wounding  memories 
and  self-reproaches  caused  by  Dalila's  presence,  and  the 
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noisy  boasting  of  Harapha.  But  the  essence  of  tragic  aotionl 
is  conflict ;  and  of  this  Milton  gives  us  too  little.  Havingy 
chosen  for  his  whole  play  what  is  really  but  the  lima,  the 
nnrayelling  of  a  larger  plot^  he  must  pay  the  costs. 
Whether  a  more  skilful  dramatist  could,  still  following  the 
ancient  model,  have  built  otherwise,  and  perhaps  have  pic- 
tured Samson  in  his  glory  as  well  as  in  his  fall  and  re- 
demption is  rather  idle  speculation. 

The  structural  similarity  between  Samson  Agonistea  and 
the  Prametheiu  has  been  frequently  noticed.    Milton  him* 
self  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  see  it.     The  hero  is  brought 
in  and  nailed  to  the  rock ;  he  breaks  out  in  a  soliloquy  of 
anger  and  grief;  the  chorus  entering  strive  to  comfort 
him ;  Oceanus  comes  with  a  plan  of  release,  and  departs ; 
after  a  kommos  of  Prometheus  and  the  Chorus,  lo  comes 
and  relates  her  story,  and  when  Prometheus  discloses  her 
destiny  she  departs;  Hermes  enters  (a  combination  of 
Harapha  and  the  Officer),  demands  the  secret  and  threat- 
ens greater  torments ;  the  whole  ends  in  a  general  disaster. 
Thus  there  is  no  '  middle,'  the  episodes  are  perhaps  rele- 
vant, but  follow  one  another  without  much  probability  or 
necessity,  except  as  they  emphasize  and  strengthen  the 
pride  and  will  of  Prometheus.     Structural  coherence  is 
certainly  slight.     The  Supplices  is  but  little  more  dra- 
matic.    The  Ghoephori,  though  it  has  more  variety  of 
minor  incident  is  as  slow  of  motion  as  Samson  Agonistes. 
The  Persae  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  succession  of 
scenes  is  more  strongly  climactic.    In  the  Hippolytus,  the 
Medea,  and  the  Bacchae  Euripides  also  makes  use  of  the 
'simple*  plot;  though  in  other  plays — the  Ion,  for  exam- 
ple— he  has  much  of  the  subtlety  of  contrast,  variety  of 
unexpected  incident,  and  intricacy  of  motifs  which  char- 
acterize modem  tragedy.    The  Attic  master  of  the  '  com- 
plex '  plot  is  of  course  Sophocles.    His  Oedipus  Rex  is,  in 
4 
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the  judgment  of  such  different  critics  as  Aristotle  and 
Coleridge,  ^'perfect."  And  with  sudi  Milton's  tragedy 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared.  But  even  Sophocles  is 
not  uniformly  perfect,  and  in  the  Ajax  is  content  with  a 
plot  which  breaks  in  the  middle  with  the  hero's  suicide  and 
for  subsequent  action  relies  largely  on  an  exchange  of  for- 
mal speeches. 

Defence  of  Milton  it  certainly  is  not,  to  indicate  that 
he  is  not  alone  in  using  weak  plots ;  but  it  throws  light  on 
both  his  plan  and  his  result  to  recall  that  his  models,  ^'  the 
three  tragic  poets  imequalled  yet  by  any,  and  the  best  rule 
of  all  who  endeavor  to  write  tragedy"  are  not  always 
models  of  perfection,  and  that  now  and  then  they  submitted 
to  the  necessities  of  intractable  dramatic  xnaterial. 

n 

Thus  much  in  refutation  of  the  Johnsonian  shifts.  In 
what  follows  I  venture  upon  more  dangerous  ground,  where 
the  positions  taken  are  open  to  easy  attack  and  cannot  be 
adequately  defended  without  more  materiel  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  muster  in  a  short  article.  The  ideas  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  suggestions  which,  so  far  as  they  comm^id 
themselves,  may  be  useful  in  the  attempt  to  understand 
Samson  Agonistes.  Being  fully  developed  and  expounded 
they  would,  I  believe,  go  some  way  in  explaining  the  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  Milton's  drama.  I  am  conscious 
also  of  drawing  the  lines  of  *  tragedy '  with  a  very  fine 
pencil,  but  I  trust  there  is  no  critical  error  in  testing 
Sampson  Agonistes  by  an  ideal  definition.  Certainly  I  will 
not  be  understood  as  denying  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
play  if  I  question  its  genuinely  tragic  effectiveness. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  its  censure  or  extenuation,  it 
is  not  the  plot  which  is  the  major  deficiency  of  Samson 
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( Agonistes,  bat  the  theme.  The  proper  subject  for  tragedy, 
'  says  Aristotle,  is  the  change  from  prosperity  to  fl^^vflfg^ty 
of  some  man  who  is,  like  ourselves,  neither  wholly  virtuous 
nor  wholly  vicious  and  yet  whose  TniRfprfayifi  ^ff  ^rffngbt 
about  not  by  vice  or  depravity  but  by  botp^  "^^^f^^^nff 
error.^  Tlie  great  example  is  of  course  Oedipus.  Sam- 
son's misfortune  is  brought  about,  however,  by  his  own 
" eflFeminacy,"  his  "crime,"  his  "sin," — ^in  a  word,  his 
moral  weaimess.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  tragedy,"  says  Aristotle,  again,  than  the  change  of  for- 
tune of  a  wicked  man  from  adversity  to  prosperity ;  "  it 
possesses  no  single  tragic  quality."  MoxA^/iof  is  too  strong 
a  term  for  Samson,  and  the  outcome  is  not  unmixed  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  application  of  Aristotle's  remark  is  patent. 
Most  of  what  is  ^heroic'  in  Samson  springs  from  his 
opportunity  for  greatness,  thwarted  by  inherent  defects 
which  are  sub-heroic  and  almost  below  the  common 
strength  of  man, — '  all  he  could  never  be.'  This  makes  his 
failure  come  a  little  short  of  tragic  failure. 

It  is  of  less  importance,  though  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  in  the  drama  itself  Samson  is  not  defeated,  but  is 
triumphant.  As  Jehovah's  champion  and  Israel's  defender 
he  is  victorious  over  Dagon  and  the  Philistines.     As  a 

^Paraphrased  from  the  Poetics  xm.  For  the  last,  Aristotle  says 
simply,  di*  Hfiuiprlap  rcrd;  but  from  the  context,  with,  just  above, 
the  plain  statement  that ''  pity  is  aroused  t>y  unmerited  misfortune  " 
and,  just  loUowing,  the  mention  of  Oedipus  and  Thyestes,  it  is  clear 
that  iifULprta  signifies  here  not  merely  any  error  of  conduct,  but  un- 
intentional error,  a  natural  human  act  which  only  the  unmasking 
of  Fate  reveals  as  error;  or  if  the  error  is  not  an  act  but  a  quality, 
it  is  a  naturally  good  quality  l>ecome  evil  by  exaggeration.  But- 
cher's translation  is  misleading — ^unless  one  interpret  ''frailty''  by 
aid  of  the  Greek  text.  !Lane  iCooper,  in  his  '  Amplified  Version '  of 
the  Poetics,  p.  41,  suggests  "blindness  of  heart "  as  an  equivalent  of 
d^Mipr^a.    And  Samson's  heart  was  not  blind,  but  flabby. 
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fallen  hero  lie  is  restored  to  honor  and  dignity.  The  price, 
to  be  snre^  is  his  own  death ;  but  death  he  has  prayed  for 
repeatedly.    Moreover — 

O  dearly  bought  revenge,  yet  glorious  t 

chants  the  Chorus; 

Nothing  18  here  for  Umn, 

cries  Manoa, 

nothing  but  well  and  fair. 
And  what  may  quiet  as  in  a  death  so  noble. 

At  the  very  dose  the  Chorus  moralizes:  All  is  best,  the 
Divine  Wisdom  is  magnificently  declared  by  Samson's 
heroic  deed.® 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  appeal  to  authority; 

and  indeed  the  matter  goes  somewhat  beyond  Aristotle's 

note  in  the  Poetics.    For  while  the  ethical  character  of 

1  tragedy  lies  in  catharsis,  the  aesthetic  lies  elsewhere.    The 

great  sources  of  tragic  effect  are  two,  the  one  most  frequent 

in  Greek  drama,  the  other  in  Shaksperean:  the  failure  of 

a  man  in  his  conflict  with  the  shadowy  power  of  Fate,  and 

the  failure  of  a  potentially  noble  character  in  its  conflict 

I  with  the  spirit  of  evil  either  within  or  in  some  outward 

'manifestation.     The  former  is  beyond  compare  the  more 

poignant,  wrings  from  us  a  deeper  pity  and  stirs  us  with  a 

greater  fear.     The  irresistible,  irreconcilable  forces 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life 

fasten  a  man  in  their  grip,  drive  him  to  defeat, — and  still 
he  is  blameless.  The  gods  have  not  played  fairly  with 
him.     Therefore  our  sympathy  is  the  more  spontaneous, 

"The  happy  ending  is  in  large  measure  hostile  to  greatly  tragio 
effectiveness;  but '  averted  tragedy '  was  not  unknown  to  the  Gre^. 
Aristotle  instances  the  Lynceua  of  Theodectes;  one  might  add  the 
two  IpJUgeneia*t  (each  in  a  different  way). 


r. 
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the  fuller-hearted  When,  however,  a  man  has  been  '^  be- 
trayed by  what  is  false  within/'  has  sinned  against  him- 
self and  wronght  his  own  disaster,  we  have  for  him  not 
so  much  sympathy  or  compassion  as  a  condescending  pity 
wholly  different  from  the  Aristotelian  '  pity ' ;  the  various 
d^rees  of  this  feeling  being  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  inner  falseness, — ^the  simple  ambition  of  Macbeth,  the 
forced  j^qusy  of  Othello,  the  philosophic  ind^ision  of 
Hamlet  Kow  in  Samson's  life  as  Milton  saw  it,  therg, 
was  more  than  one  tragic  aspect :  the^reat^hfiraJestroyed 
by  an  evil  womui,  the  wreck  of  a  whole  Ijfe^by.  one  moment 
of  weakness,  the  overconAdence  of  too  much  brawn  with 
too  little  brain,  the  consciousness,©! infidelity  to  the  di- 
vinely  appointed  mission;  and  though  Milton  makes  use  . 
of  them  all,  he  does  not.  fuse  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  dramatic  effectiveness.    Wa  lose  the! 

keen  sense  fyf  PflT»flK>r'ff  ■PoilyjBQ,lvi#»nnQn  wn  mw  alinwn   Tinf  ^ 

the  act  M-liflipg,  but  its  logical  inglorious  results.    The 

eSSCTltial  tragedy  of  RanminTi^a  li-fp  wqa  tlin  fnilnun  nf  his 

will  when  matched  with  Dalila's ;  and  this  Milton  gives  us 
not  in  vivid  representation,  but  jn  memory^  in  an  inyerted 
reflection.  The  Samson  that  Milton  pictures  to  us  is  a 
man  broken  by  sorrow  and  remorse,  heroic  still  though 
broken ;  but  we  never  forget  tTiaf  hia^p^ff firing  ig  ^AQArvfl^j 
that  he  has  been  traitor  to  himself.  For  it  is  not  that  his 
trial  was  too  hard^^  but  that  his  will  was  too  feeble>-  I'he 
tragic  force  is  thus  diminished  in  two  ways.  Samson  is 
to  us  only 

the  aliade 
Of  that  ic4ikh  once  wm  great; 

and  his  fall 

To  lowest  pitch  of  albject  fortune 

was  just  and  merited. 
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Moreover,  the  problem  peaches  still  farther.  Man's 
struggle  with  the  gods  is  both  terrible  and  pitiful ;  man's 
struggle  with^ked  is  stupid  folly.  Milton  had  no  real 
thought  of  carrying  us  back  to  the  primitive  time  when 
Jehovah  and  Dagon  were  mere  tribal  deities:  one  god 
against  another  and  the  stronger  wins.  He  wrote  as  a 
Christian  whose  heritage  included  the  Old  Dispensation 
with  the  Kew.  But  to  a  Christian  or  to  a  Hebrew  the 
ultimate  decrees  of  Gk>d  are  righteous  and  for  man's  own 

'  good;  the  Qod  of  vengeance  and  punishment  is  also  a  just 
and  loving  God;  and  man  complains  only  because  of  his 
temporary  blindness.  When  a  great  hero  is  caught  in  the 
toils  of  circumstance,  and  yet  has  confidence  that  the  Mas- 
ter of  all  circumstance  is  loving  and  just;  is  balked  and 
defeated  by  a  will  which  he  believes  to  be  wise  and  holy 
and  doubts  only  in  the  agony  of  revelation  of  his  own 
impotence,  and  which  he  is  bound  in  the  end  to  justify; 
then  the  sharp  edge  of  tragedy  cannot  but  be  dulled.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  story  of  Oedipus  is  more  tragic  than  that  of 
Job,  and  the  story  of  Heracles  more  tragic  than  that  of 

]  Samson.    For  with  both  Job  and  Samson  the  final  catas- 

\  trophe  is  not  defeat  but  reconciliation. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  contrast  is  one  which  Jebb  rather 
fragmentarily  suggested,  that  between  the  Hellenic  and 
the  Hebraic  spirit.^  That  the  story  of  Samson  should  be 
Hebraic  will  surprise  no  one.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Milton  could  not  have  made  it  otherwise.  But  what  is  spe- 
cially significant  is  that  in  the  fashioning  of  a  thoroughly 
Hebraic  story  in  dramatic  form,  much  of  the  tragic  quality 

^Jdblb  took  Heracles  as  ^s  illustration.  Equally  interesting, 
though  not  so  favorable  to  JeM's  position,  would  be  a  comparison 
of  fismson  and  tiie  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  Each  hero  failed  through  a 
flaw  in  his  own  soul,  *'  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  strong,"  and  eadi 
won  his  rehabUitation  through  death. 
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is  loBt^  not  because  of  any  antithesis^  though  a  real  anti- 
thesis exists^  betvi^een  the  Hebraic  spirit  and  the  Hellenic 
(for  Aeschylus  in  the  Eumenides  and,  no  doubt,  in  the 
Prometheus  Unbound,  and  Sophocles  in  the  Oedipus  Co- 
loneus  preserved  the  tragic  note  along  with  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  human  and  divine  wiU  ^^ ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  much  that  is  Hebraic  in  the  whole  tone  of 
Aeschylus'  dramas),  nor  because  Milton  chose  the  Greek 
model  rather  than  the  Elizabethan  (for  Macheth,  King 
Lear,  Othello,  Hamlet,  Tamburlane  are  as  pagan  in  feeling 
as  the  Electra  or  the  Medea),  but  simply  because  there  is 
a  gulf  between  the  spirit  of  tragedy  and  the  spirit  of 

^  is  (best,  though  we  oft  doiibt 
What  the  unsearchaible  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  ahout^ 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 

With  this  belief  there  can  be  no  properly  tragic  cata- 
strophe. If  this  lofty  conviction  of  the  fundamental  har- 
mony of  human  life  Were  merely  a  benedictional  close  in 
the  Samson  Agonistes,  there  would  be  no  difficulty;  but 
Hilton  insists  throughout  the  drama  that  the  heavenly 
Disposition  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  ways  of  God 
are  both  just  and  justifiable;  and  the  final  chorus  is  a 
restatement  of  the  prevailing  attitude,  not  a  fresh  recon- 
ciliation won  from  tragic  suffering.  Partly  the  matter  is 
one  of  emphasis,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  much  the  Miltonic 
as  the  Hebraic  attitude — or  say  rather  a  complete  fusion 
of  the  two — ^which  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  fulfillment 

^It  is  partly  true,  one  may  admit,  that  the  tragic  tone  in  these 
dramas  is  due  to  the  reader's  (or  hearer's)  conscious  memory  of 
the  antecedent  erents.  (On  the  oth^r  hand,  the  crucial  point  is  that 
here  the  reconciliation  is  achieved  through  the  tragic  struggle,  while 
in  Samson  Agonistes  it  is  merely  a  foregone  conclusion  momentarily 
lost  sight  of. 
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of  God's  decrees  rather  than  on  the  individual  sin  and  ita 
unescapable  wages.    A  profound  pathos  the  Samson  Agon- 

\  iates  certainly  has^  but  the  poignancy  of  great  tragedy  it 
certainly  lacks.    For  in  fact  deep  religious  feeling  paror 

s  mount,  a  pervading  awareness  of  the  divine  love  and  ju»- 
tice,  and  the  high  tragic  spirit  are  antitheticaL  For  the 
moment^  perhaps^  under  the  stress  of  powerful  emotions 
^amatically^  presented  we  may  be  deeply  moved,  but  the 
effect  is  immediately  undermined  by  our  reflection  that 
these  sufferings  are — ^not  merely  ideal  and  imaginary,  as 
Aristotle  would  have  it,  to  spare  us  the  violence  of  too  great 
pain — ^but  fundamentally  unreal  because  they  are  the 
momentary  delusions,  the  temporary  unhappiness  of  an 
individual  who  does  not  see  clearly  to  the  end,  whose 
faith  has  weakened,  whose  heroism  is  gone.  It  is  the 
distinction  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Euripides  (and  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  Sophocles)  that  they  submerged  in  the 
artistic  product  whatever  profoundly  religious  convictions 
they  may  have  had;  that  their  representation  of  human 
life  remained  simply  human,  without  admixture  of  heav- 
enly omniscience;  that  the  mirror  they  held  was  uncurved 
by  any  anterior  conviction  of  a  doctrine  to  be  maintained 

• 

or  demonstrated  against  opposition,  but  flat  to  reflect  life 
as  it  is  in  human  not  divine  eyes.  They  reveal^  men  as 
men;  whereas  Milton  both  in  Samson  Agonistes  and  in 
Paradise  Lost  assumes  the  attitude :  *  I  will  show  you  how 
Gt>d  feels  about  it'  Great  tragedy  and  great  comedy  must 
be  outside  (neither  above  nor  below)  the  spiral  movement 
which  leads  to  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life. 

One  cannot  praise  the  Sampson  Agonistes  then  as  a  per- 
fect drama.  It  has  faults  that  every  one  recognizes — not 
merely  the  cheap  jingle  of 


/ 
/ 
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He  all  their  amnHtnition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats. 

and  the  strange  mingling  of  virtue  and  the  phoenix  and 
the  snake  robbing  a  villatic  fowl-roost^  and  similar  blem- 
ishes ;  but  much  more  serious  faults^  most  of  them  readily 
deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  theme  and  the  ^^pro- 
gressive dessication  "  (to  borrow  a  rather  strong  phrase) 
of  Milton's  genius.     Nevertheless  one  wishes  to  defend  it 
from  perverse  misunderstanding  and  the  burden  of  ,ima^ 
inary  faults.     As  poetry  it  lacks  warmth  and  c<dor  and 
will  not  appeal  to  aU  tastes,  but  it  has  a  serene  an^  severe 
dignity  appropriate  to  an  imitation  of  Attic  models.     As  a 
drama  it  is  a  noble  work,  though  artificial  and  handicapped 
by  insufficiencies  in  the  subject  itself.     It  fails  of  the  over- 
powering effect  of  highest  tragedy.    But  in  this>  and  in 
structure,  its  most  exploited  weakness,  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  all  but  the  best  of  the  works  on  which  it  was 
l^attemed.  And,  finally,  it  was  Milton  himself  who,  in  his 
arrogant  prefatory  manifesto — ^and  was  ever  an  apology 
mire  arrogant  t — ^pointed  the  way  for  all  but  blind  guides : 
"  they  only  will  judge  best  who  are  not  unacquainted  with 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.'' 

Pattll  Fbanklin  Batjm. 


XVIII.— ARISTOTELIAN   'MIMESIS'   IN 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLAND 

Of  the  many  disputed  terms  in  the  Poetics,  idiuftrv: 
"  imitation/*  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of 
discussion  and  of  misconception ;  and  these  misconceptions 
are  particularly  significant  because,  for  whole  periods,  they 
were  potent  in  moulding  creative  activity  not  only  in  lit- 
erature,^ but  also  in  painting  and  in  music.  When  "  imi- 
tation ''  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  technical  use  in 
Plato  and  in  Aristotle,  its  real  meaning  emerges  with  some 
distinctness.*  Far  from  the  naturalistic  theory  of  a  direct 
and  slavish  copy  of  objects  and  actions,  Aristotle's  idyofrvi 
is  a  distinctly  idealistic  conception,  and  signifies  ^'  creating 
according  to  a  true  idea.''  •  Thus,  when  we  are  told  that 
Art  imitates  Nature,  "  Nature  "  is  not  a  particular  thing 
or  act,  but  is  the  creative  force  of  the  universe.*  With  this 
conception,  we  can  justify  Aristotle's  declaration  that 
music  is  the  most  imitative  of  all  the  arts :  it  is  the  most 
fluid;  and  its  flux  is  governed  most  completely  by  the 
universal  laws  of  unity,  proportion,  and  symmetry.  The 
conception  is  almost  Platonic;  and  it  makes  Aristotelian 
idlMiqtrvi  appear  in  a  sense  almost  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  common  meaning  of  the  Latin  imitatio  and  the  English 
"  imitation." 

^fiaintfilbury  has  pointed  out  the  prevalence  of  Uterary  imitation 
in  Ms  History  of  Oritioism,  sub  Bysshe. 

*  It  must,  hcfweyer,  he  admitted  tliat  Aristotle  is  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent—or that  the  scribe  has  not  reported  faithfully.  On  one 
oocasion,  he  seems  to  include  narrative  as  an  ''  imitative  "  art,  4Uid, 
on  another,  to  exclude  it.  Bee  I.  Bywater,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  Oxford,  1909,  100-101. 

'S.  H.  Butcher,  Aristotl^s  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  LondoUi 
1902,  159. 

*/6t<f.,  116. 
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English  critics  of  the  Seventeenth  Centoiy,  however^ 
following  the  Italian  and  French  Aristotelians,  translated 
idioynt  as  ^'  imitation  '^ ;  and,  moreover,  they  argued,  since 
Homer  and  Virgil  give  ns  a  perfect  view  of  ''Nature 
methodized,"  let  us  copy  them  instead  of  jN'ature.    Thus 
fUfUftTK  was  burdened  with  two  false  meanings,  one  making 
it  a  copy  of  actions  and  things,  the  other  a  copy  of  accepted 
masterpieces.'^    Until  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  both 
these  false  meanings  passed  current  in  England  as  vulgate 
Aristotelianism,  and  indeed  did  some  injury  to  the  fame 
of  their  supposed  author  among  critics  of  a  semi-Bomantic 
stamp.     The  editors  of  the  Ghreek  text  *  who,  one  might 
suppose,  would  have  corrected  the  error,  give  it  at  least 
tacit    support^;    and   the   translators   regularly   render 
^ysqtrvi  as  "  copy  "  or  "  imitation/'    An  anonymous  Eng- 
lish version  through  the  French  of  Dacier,^  which  held  this 
field  alone  until  1775,  excepted  only  Bacchic  songs  from 
the  general  idea  of  copying ;  and  the  fact  that  music  had 
to  be  made  an  exception,  whereas  Aristotle  found  it  the 
most  imitative  of  all  the  arts,  shows  how  far  ''  imitation  " 
had  wandered  from  its  original  meaning.     A  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Aristotle,  even  in  translation,  seems  to  have 
been  exceptional :    Walpole  mentions  him  five  times  in  his 
letters — ^usually  coupled  with  Bossu  and  the  "  Bules  '*  • ; 

'  On  Ifflitation  in  Seventeenth  Century  England,  see  W.  Q.  Howard, 
XJt  Piotwra  PoeHa,  Puhl.  Mod.  Lang.  Aasoc.y  xxiv,  44;  I.  B«IM>it, 
The  New  Laohoon,  Boston,  1910,  12;  Qregorj  Smith,  EUndbethan 
Critical  Essays,  Oxford,  1904,  i,  xzxviii;  J.  W.  Bray,  History  of 
English  Critical  Terras^  Boston,  1898,  160  ff.;  and  J.  £.  Spingam, 
Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  CentwV,  Oxford,  1906,  i,  xlviii  ff. 

'  For  a  list  of  these,  see  Schwab's  Bihliographie  d' Aristotle,  Paris, 
1S9«. 

*  Cooke's  ed.,  CasnJbridge,  1785,  is  quite  definite,  iii. 
^Aristotl^s  Art  of  Poetry,  "London,  1709. 

*  Horace  Walpole,  Letters,  ToynJbee  ed.,  Oxford,  1903,  lY,  398;  vx, 
201;  Tm,  176;  z,  132;  zn,  359. 
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and  Oowper,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three^  had  ^^  never  in 
life  perused  a  page  of  Aristotle.*'  ^®  The  Poetics  were 
much  reverenced^  but  little  read ;  and  the  interpretation  of 
idftstfm  depended  almost  altogether  upon  secondary  sources. 
Some  writers  in  fact  seem  to  have  used  it  without  any 
thought  of  an  Aristotelian  origin. 

The  dictionaries  shed  very  little  light  upon  the  subject: 
even  Dr.  Johnson  gave  no  meaning  that  approximates  the 
Aristotelian  sense.^^  Writers  on  rhetoric  and  the  severer 
critics  of  poetic  theory,  when  they  had  occasion  to  treat 
of  "  imitation  "  at  all/^  regularly  interpreted  it  as  copy- 
ing. Bysshe  urged  the  "superior  Mind"  to  "generous 
Emulation  "  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Dryden,  and,  by 
way  of  auxiliary,  appended  "A  Collection  of  the  Most 
Natural  and  Sublime  Thoughts,"  codified  in  convenient 
form.**  Constable  advised  imitation  of  the  ancients;** 
and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Prohisiones,  writing  with 
Aristotle  directly  in  his  eye,  unquestionably  takes  "  imir 

^  WiUiam  Cowper,  Leiters,  ed.  Wright^  London,  1904,  n,  196. 

^Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  ^London,  1755.  flle  gives  three 
flenses:  the  '^act  of  copying,  attempt  to  resemble";  '^tliat  wliieli 
is  offered  as  a  copy"  (the  quotation  from  Dryden  shows  that  he  means 
this  to  include  literary  '*  imitation  ") ;  and  '^a  method  of  trajifilat- 
ing  looser  than  paraphrase,  in  which  modem  examples  and  iUostra- 
tions  are  used  for  ancient,  or  domestic  for  foreign."  letter  diction- 
aries quote  Johnscm. 

''Many  of  them  seem  to  have  taken  it  so  completely  for  granted 
that  they  ignored  it.  WilMam  Walker,  Rhetoritioae  libri  duo,  Lon- 
don, 1672,  162,  discusses  it  only  as  a  Hgure  in  oratory.  CSiarles 
Butler,  Rhetoricae  Ubro  duo,  (London,  1684,  leaves  it  out  entirely. 
6o  also  do  William  Dugard,  Rhetorices  Elemenia,  Londcm,  172^, 
1741,  etc.;  and  John  Ward,  De  Batione  Interpugendi,  London,  1739. 

^Edward  Bysshe,  The  Art  of  English  Poetry,  4tti  ed.,  London, 
1710.    See  title  page. 

^'John  Constable,  Reflections  upon  Accuracy  of  Style,  London, 
1731,  81. 
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tatio ''  to  mean  "  copy'^  "  Ab  late  aa  1786,  moreover, 
Owen  tranalated  Juvenal  in  order  tkat  ^'  the  young  schol- 
ar "  might  learn  to  superadd  his  ^^  spirit  ^^  to  the  ^^  correct 
and  graceful  ease''  of  Horace.^*  ^^ Imitation ''  in  the 
sense  of  copying  was  the  common  conception  that  the  age 
gleaned  from  its  dictionaries  and  rhetorics,  as  well  as  from 
the  commentators  and  translators  of  Aristotle.  The  rhe- 
toriciana,  moreover,  regularly  accepted  it  as  a  copy  of 
models,  enjoined  it  in  the  school-room,  and  so  moulded  the 
taste  and  the  creative  production  of  the  age.  Very  truly 
did  Hurd  declare :  ^^  The  most  universal  cause,  inducing 
imitation  in  great  writers,  is  the  force  of  early  discipline 
and  educationJ^  ^^ 

Many  writers  on  esthetic  theory,  moreover,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  advocated  '^  imitation '' 
in  the  sense  of  copying  models.  Felton's  Dissertaiion  on 
the  Classics,  which  appeared  in  1709,  and  passed  into  its 
fifth  edition  in  1763,  discussed  ^'  imitation  "  in  the  sense 
of  free  translation,  and  then  added  that  ^^  more  properly,'' 
it  meant  '^  proposing  some  excellent  Writer  for  a  Pattern, 
and  endeavoring  to  copy  his  Perfections  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing Parts  of  his  Character."  ^®     Gildon  in  his 

^Prolusiani  Aoademia,  Ozon.,  1765.  The  author's  attitude  to- 
ward imitation  aeems  inconsistent.  He  seems  opposed  to  it  as  con- 
tradiotory  to  divine  inspiration;  but,  on  the  other  thand,  he  declares: 
**  Perversa  nuUorum  Imitatio  oom  chamsBleonte  comparatur.''  p. 
S9). 

*  Edward  Owen,  The,Batires  of  Juvenal,  London,  1765,  Preface. 

^  Bichard  'Hurd,  A  Dieoaurse  on  Poetical  Imitation,  Works,  n,  217. 
For  the  relation  of  "imitation"  to  tiie  theory  translation  in  the 
Sighteenth  Century,  see  an  article  by  the  present  author  in  the 
current  volume  of  NeophHoloffue. 

^  Henry  Felton,  A  Dieeertation  on  Reading  the  Olasaiee  and  form- 
ing a  Ju8t  Style,  Mi  ed.,  London,  1753,  146.  For  an  extended  treat- 
ment of  Felton,  see  B.  6.  Crane,  Imitation  of  Spenser  and  MUton  in 
the  Barly  Eighteenth  Oentwry:  A  New  Doownent,  Studies  in  Phi^ 
lohgy,  XV,  195  ff. 
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Oamplete  Art  of  Poetry,  declared  Aristotle  to  be  based  on 
^'  Beason,  jN'ature,  and  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients ;''  ap- 
parently one  is  to  imitate  the  ancients,  and  follow  the 
rules  derived  from  their  work.^^  Lord  Lansdowne  actaally 
thought  that  Nature  might  be  imitated  by  following  the 
rules  of  Mulgrave  and  Boscommon.^^  Even  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  there  are  examples  of  this  point  of 
view.  Stockdale  distinguished  "  imitation  '*  from  plagiar- 
ism,*^ by  declaring  that  an  imitation  was  an  "  improve- 
ment" of  the  original.** 

But  more  important  than  the  force  of  tradition  and  the 
influence  of  the  schools  and  of  the  critics  was  the  actual 
example  of  recognized  authors.  According  to  Johnson, 
the  copying  of  literary  models  started  with  Oldham  and 
Bochester,  and  was  "Pope's  favorite  amusement"** 
Swift,  in  The  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  casts  satiric  shafts 
at  the  "  universal  genius  "  who  "  pours  forth  five  or  six 
epic  poems  with  greater  facility,  than  five  or  six  pages 
can  be  produced  by  an  elaborate  and  servile  copier  after 
nature  or  the  ancients."  **  Most  of  Pope's  best  work,  from 
the  Essay  on  Criticism  down  through  the  Epistles,  imi- 
tates Horace.  Johnson  imitated  Juvenal;  and  the  Of  or- 
gies and  Eclogues  of  Virgil  furnished  models  for  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  only  too  much  ease.   Many 

'•Caiarles  Gildon,  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,  Dialogue  Jl  (1718)  in 
Durham's  Critical  Easaye  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  New  Haven, 
1915,  I,  raff. 

**Lord  Lansdowne,  Essay  upon  Unnatural  FUghta  in  Poetry.  See 
Gildon's  Lowe  of  Poetry,  London,  1721,  945. 

'^  William  Lauder  in  his  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of 
the  Modems,  OLondon,  1750,  fastened  a  bad  sense  on  imitation. 

"Percival  StodLdale,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  €hm»ine 
Laws  of  Poetry,  London,  1778,  76. 

"Samuel  Johnson,  Life  of  Pope,  Works,  Oxford,  1825,  vm,  205. 

**  Jonathan  Swilt,  Works,  Edinburgh,  1814,  zm,  43. 
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of  the  leisure  class  translated  and  paraphrased  the  classics 
for  enjoyment;  and  many  respectable  clergymen  and 
teachers  did  so  for  either  pleasure  or  patronage.  Example 
was  farther  enforced  by  niunerons  ohiter  dicta.  Steele  ad- 
vised imitation.*'  Pope  praised  Virgil  for  imitating 
Homer  ;••  and,  in  the  Preface  to  his  own  Poems,  he  says : 

All  that  ifl  left  ub  is  to  recommend  our  productions  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Ancients:  and  it  will  be  found  true,  that  in  every  age, 
the  highest  character  for  sense  and  learning  has  been  obtained  by 
those  who  have  been  most  indebted  to  them.*' 

Even  Joseph  Wharton,  who  belongs  to  an  opposing  school, 
allowed  a  place  to  literary  imitation.*®  Mason  declared 
that  the  aspiring  author  is  ^'  to  take  the  best  models  of  an- 
tiquity for  his  guides ;  and  to  adapt  those  models,  as  near 
as  may  be,  to  the  manner  and  taste  of  his  own  times.'^  ^* 

• 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  century,  f^fnyo-w,  inter- 
preted as  a  rather  servile  copy,  sometimes  of  Nature,  more 
frequently  of  approved  masterpieces,  largely  dominated 
English  letters.  It  had  been  ingrained  by  a  long  tradition ; 
it  had  been  fortified  by  the  laxity  of  the  lexicographers 
and  the  Aristotelian  commentators,  by  the  formalism  of 
the  rhetoricians  and  the  schoolmasters,  and  by  the  subtle 
but  powerful  conditions  of  book-selling  and  literary  pa- 
tronage.   But  literature  cannot  live  indefinitely  upon  its 

^The  €hMrdian,  No.  xn,  in  Durham's  Critical  Essays  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  New  Haven,  1916,  i,  295. 

"Alexander  Pope,  Preface  to  the  Iliad,  Works,  London,  1767, 
n,  303. 

"Alexander  Pope,  Preface  to  Poems,  Works,  ed,  cit,,  i,  xv. 

"Joseph  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope,  'London,  1806,  n,  36. 

"William  Mason,  Works,  London,  1811,  n,  180.  By  a  stroke  of 
irony.  Mason  prefixed  to  his  Works,  i,  2,  a  quotation  from  the  Greek 
of  Dionysius  to  the  effect  that  copies  can  never  be  equal  to  their 
archetypes.  6ee  Dion.  Halicar.,  wtpl  Atlwapxov,  Opusculaf  Leipzig, 
1809,  I,  307. 
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own  vitals.  Bymer  and  Bysshe  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  century  brought  the  theory  of  imitation  to  the  ne  plus 
uUra;  and  Pope  accomplished  in  practice  the  last  refine- 
ments of  literary  copying.  The  later  NeodaasiciBts  ac- 
knowledged Pope  as  their  master ;  but  his  very  superiority 
obliged  them  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  detail  of  his 
practice :  thus  reaction  became  a  fact  in  literature  not  only 
with  Thomson,  Young,  Gray,  Beattie,  Mason  and  the 
pseudo-romanticists  of  the  mid-century,  but  even  with  men 
like  Churchill,  Colman  and  Lloyd,  in  subtle  matters  of 
diction,  versification,  and  trope.^^ 

The  reaction  of  the  theorists  against  '^imitation"  is 
foreshadowed  even  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Shaftes- 
bury, in  his  To  KaXiv  put  Beauty  on  a  par  with  the  Good; 
he  declared,  moreover,  that  nothing  was  ^^  so  improving, 
nothing  so  natural,  so  congenial  to  the  liberal  arts,  as  that 
reigning  liberty  and  high  spirit  of  a  people,  which  from 
the  habit  of  judging  in  the  highest  matters  for  themsdves, 
makes  them  freely  judge  of  other  subjects."  *^  Such  an 
SQSthetic  criterion  has  nothing  in  c(»nmon  with  the  copying 
of  models;  and  Shaftesbury's  influence  was  powerful  for 
many  decades.'^     Hutcheson,  who  popularized  and  at- 

''fiee,  for  example,  J.  !liC.  Beattie,  Jr.,  The  PolUioal  Batirea  of 
Charles  OhvrohiU,  Btudiee  m  PhiMogyn  xvi,  303  ff.  Beattie  points 
out  that  CSrarchiU  forsakes  the  finished  artfulness  of  Pope's  Tersifi- 
cation  for  the  more  robustious,  freer  style  of  Dryden.  Of  coarse, 
the  present  paper  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  in  any  definite  or  de- 
tailed fashion,  the  actual  literary  imitations  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  The  object  is  merely  to  note  the  explanations  and  appli- 
cations of  Aristotelean  pXiaiais  and  to  explain  somewhat  the  influence 
and  Togue  of  each  interpretation. 

^  Lord  Shaf tecA)ury,  Second  Characters  or  the  Lanffuage  of  Forme, 
ed.  B.  Rand,  Cambridge  (Eng.),  1914,  23. 

"For  the  tracing  of  this  influence  on  the  purely  literary  side, 
see  C.  A.  Moore,  Bhafieebwry  and  the  Ethioal  Poete  of  England,  1700- 
17eK),  PMLA.,  XXXI,  264. 
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tempted  to  ajBtematize  his  work,  freed  himself  largely 
from  Aristotle,  and  declared  that  there  were  two  sorts  of 
beauty,  "  absolute  '*  and  "  relative,"  the  former  beautiful 
because  of  the  ^^  Uniformity  in  the  object  itself,"  the  lat- 
ter, because  of  the  ^'  Besemblance  to  some  Original."  In 
the  former  dass,  he  put  geometrical  and  mathematical 
figures,**  music,  architecture,  gardening  and  rural  nature, 
with  its  plants  and  animals.*^  Only  to  the  second  type  of 
art  did  he  allow  the  applicability  of  ^'  imitation.''  *'  Thus 
he  limited  the  term,  and  denied  its  universal  dominance. 
Various  foreign  influences,  moreover,  especially  French, 
contributed  to  the  movement.  Abbe  du  Bos  made  ^'  imita- 
tion "  apply  only  to  the  "  artist  without  genius :"  it  might 
make  him  correct,  but  could  not  make  him  great.*^  Estdve 
broke  away  from  the  imitation  of  models  to  fall  into  the 
slavish  TniTniffTriTig  of  external  Nature;*'^  he  is,  however, 
sentimental  enough  to  submit  all  writing  to  'W6rit6  du 

"By  implication,  lie  includes  Moorisli  arabesquea  and  other  non- 
pictorial  designs. 

**  Francis  Hutcheson,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origindl  of  our  IdeoB  of 
Beoiuty  and  Virtue^  London,  1725,  15-37.  He  allows  sculpture  also 
to  l>e  an  Absolute  art  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  itself  with  proportion 
of  parte  rather  than  the  copying  of  an  original.  Hutcheson's  dis- 
tinction is  a  sound  one,  although  he  does  not  always  apply  it  accu- 
rately in  matters  of  detaU. 

»Ibid.,  89-40. 

"AIM  J.  B.  du  Bos,  Oritioal  RefUoiiona  on  Poeiry,  Pointing  and 
MuBio,  tr.  into  Eng.,  London,  1748,  n,  43-5.  Bd,  prine.,  Paris,  1710, 
anon.  For  the  relation  of  du  Bos  to  the  history  of  criticism,  see  A. 
Lomibard,  I/Ahh4  du  Boa,  Initiatewr  de  la  Penaie  modeme,  Paris, 
1913.  Bu  Bos  is  probably  too  early  to  have  been  influenced  by  Eng- 
land; but  undouibtedly  Ehiglish  example  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  rise  of  Sentimental  and  Rationalistic  aesthetic  theories  in  France 
in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Of. 
Joseph  Teste,  Jea/n-Ja/oquea  Roiueeau  et  lea  Originea  du  OoamopoU' 
iiame  lAttM-aire,  Paris,  1896,  Chapter  11. 

*^  Pierre  Est^ve,  Baprit  dea  Beaua  Arta,  Paris,  1768.  Oh.  m, 
43  ff.;  92 ff. 
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seoatiment/'  ^®  Batteauz  declared :  ^'  muter  c'est  oopier  xm 
modele ;"  ^®  but  the  ^'  model "  turns  out  to  be  the  existing 
world,  the  historic  world  or  the  fabulous  world.^^  The 
rationalistic  spirit  of  I'Encyclopedie,  furthermore,  mani- 
fested in  the  psychological  investigations  of  the  Abb6  de 
Condillac  ^^  was  inclined  to  ignore  imitation ;  and  Montes- 
quieu ^^  and  Voltaire  ^'  agreed  in  making  taste  the  result 
of  our  analysis  of  esthetic  impressions :  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  and  his  Eienaissance  conunentators  was  being 
replaced  by  an  effort  at  scientific  investigation.  The  vogue 
of  Longinus,  moreover,  whose  treatise  On  the  Sublime 
went  through  at  least  a  dozen  British  editions  during  the 
century,^^  and  the  rise  of  interest  in  Plato  and  Ifeo- 

^Ihid.f  00,  es,  etc. 

**  Charles  Batteauz,  Prinoipes  de  la  Liti&rntwe^  Paris,  1802,  i, 
10  ff.  The  complete  edition,  according  to  the  Brit,  Mue.  Oat,  ap- 
peared in  1704,  and  was  augmented  in  1774-88. 

'Batteauz  applied  this  theory  to  painting,  sculpture,  dancing, 
music  and  poetry.  In  a  long  note,  he  aitadced  6chl^gel  for  eoEdlnd- 
ing  the  dance  from  among  the  "  imitative"  arts.  He  gives  no  satis- 
factory explanation  as  to  'how  music  can  be  **  imitative.'' 

^  CondiUac's  woxk  seems  to  have  been  very  influential  in  EngUnd. 
His  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge  was  translated  by  Thomas  Nugent 
in  17M.  The  Oritiodl  reviewed  it  at  great  length,  n,  193-219.  la 
general,  he  looks  at  the  arts  from  the  standpoint  of  paychokgy; 
and  he  casts  aside  imitation,  except  for  the  imitation  of  the  passions 
in  music,  p.  222  et  dL  loo.  Cf .  JAon  Dewaule,  OondiUao  et  la  PBy- 
chologie  Anglaise  Oontemporaine,  84  ff. 

^Montesquieu,  (Eiwres  OompUte,  ed.  Lafcoulaye,  Paris,  1879,  vn, 
110.  The  EsMoi  9ur  le  Ooitt  was  posthumously  published  in  VEncy* 
clop^die,  ed.  1775,  vn,  s.  v.;  but  it  doidiitless  represents  the  viervrs  of 
the  entire  group  for  many  years  before. 

« Voltaire,  (Euvres  OompUtei^  Paris,  1679,  xiz,  270  ff.  This  arti- 
cle first  appeared  in  VEncyclop4die,  ed.  1757,  vn,  s.  v. 

^The  Brit,  Mu8,  CSit,  lists  one  edition  of  tbe  Greek  test  akme, 
Oxford,  1718|  a  translation  into  Latin  by  J.  Hudson,  Oxford,  1710, 
a  ''third  edition"  in  1780  and  another  at  Edinburgh  in  1733. 
Another  translation  into  Latin  by  Z.  Pearoe  appeared  at  least  eight 
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Platonism/'  did  not  contribute  to  support  any  contracted 
and  false  theory  of  /ufuycrK. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  writers 
can  be  found  who  ignored  "  imitation  '^  entirely,**  but 
more  common  are  those  who  discuss  imitation  either  to 
attack,  to  limit,  or  to  re-define  it.  A  rather  large  number 
of  authors  rejected  '^  imitation  "  entirely  in  its  more  ex- 
treme  interpretation  of  copying  models.  As  early  as  1713, 
Fdton  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Classics  had  adyise<i 
that  the  aspiring  author  ^'imbibe  their  Sense''  without 
'^  tying  himself  up  to  an  Imitation  of  any  of  them ;  much 
less  to  copy  or  transcribe  them."  ^'^  Blackwall  praised 
Theocritus  for  having  "  the  Air  of  genteel  Negligence  and 
unforced  Easiness  which  no  Study  ^or  Imitation  can 
reach."  *®  In  1724,  Welsted  declared:  "  Imitation  is  the 
Bane  of  Writing,  nor  ever  was  a  good  Author,  that  en- 


tknes  in  England,  1724,  1792,  1751,  176S,  1763,  1773,  1778,  and  at 
least  once  in  Amsterdam,  1783.  Engli€[h  translations  from  the 
Freneh  of  Boileau  were  common;  there  were  besides  one  by  Welsted, 
1712,  1724,  and  one  by  emith,  sec.  ed.,  1743,  1751,  1766,  and  1770. 
Beferences  to  Longinns  are  nmnerous  in  writers  on  esthetic  theory; 
and  Edward  Bumaby  Greene  incorporated  Observations  on  the  8uh- 
Ume  in  his  Critical  Essays,  Ixmdon,  1760  [17707].  J.  C&urton  Col- 
lins briefly  discusses  the  vogue  in  Longinus  and  Greek  Oritioism, 
Sttidies  in  Poetry  and  Oritioism^  London,  1905,  215  ff. 

*  Plato's  influence  on  Harris'  Three  Treatises  is  noted  by  ^r«h 
Coleridge.    6.  T.  Coleridge's  Works,  New  York,  1€53,  m,  891. 

^  For  example,  Henry  Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  1735.  He  seems 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  Shafteeftmry  and  Hutcheson.  6ee  also 
.Ansefan  Bayly,  Introduction  to  La/nffuages.  Xiondon,  1758,  102.  His 
work  shows  the  influence  of  Longinus,  and  favors  original  genius. 

**  Henry  Felton,  A  Dissertation  on  Reading  the  Classics  and  Formr 
ing  a  Just  Style,  5th  ed.,  London,  1753,  33  ff.  The  ed,  princ,  ap- 
pelured  in  1713. 

*  Anthony  BlackweU,  Introduction  to  the  (Hassics,  London,  1746, 
21.    Ed,  princ,  1718. 
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tiielj  formed  himself  on  the  Model  of  another.  .  .  /'  ^* 
Fielding  would  have  nothing  of  '^  the  abominable  mleB  of 
Aristotle/'  ^^  Byrom  pointed  out  the  danger  of  imitating 
faults  as  well  as  good  qualities;  and  he  adds  that,  even 
when  the  archetypes  are  of  the  best,  ^'  Barely  to  imitate  is 
not  so  well.''  ^^    Lloyd  ridiculed  the  whole  process : 

While  those  who  grasp  at  reputation^ 
{From  imitating  imitation, 
Shall  hunt  each  cranny,  nook  and  credc. 
For  precious  fragments  from  the  Greek, 
And  roS)  the  apital  and  the  waste, 
For  sense  and  sentiment  and  taste." 

Young  found  two  kinds  of  '^  imitation^"  one  of  nature, 
one  of  authors ;  and  he  devoted  several  pages  to  a  compari- 
son, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.^*  Armstrong 
thought  the  copying  of  models  of  use  only  for  the  tyro.*^^ 
Greene  put  the  case  at  length: 

The  garden  of  Criticism  has  almost  constantly  been  over-run  with 
the  weeds  of  Ill-management.  The  earlier  laborers,  who  have  ranged 
its  walks  with  a  methodical  exactness,  have  sacrificed  beauty  to 
decorum,  while  the  finical  conceits  of  modem  refinement  have  turned 


*  Leonard  Welsted,  A  DiBsertation  concerning  the  PerfcoHon  of 
the  English  Language,  in  Durham,  op,  oit.,  i,  377. 

"*  Henry  Fielding,  Oovent-tShirden  Jowmalf  No.  LXI,  Aug.  29,  1752, 
ed.  Jenson,  New  Haven,  1915,  n,  93. 

*  John  Byrom,  Epistle  to  a  Friend  on  the  Art  of  English  Poetry, 
in  Alexander  Ofaalmers,  English  Poets,  London,  ISIO,  xv,  213. 

"  Roibert  Lloyd,  The  Poetry  Professors  in  Chalmers,  op.  oit.,  xv,  79. 

"Edward  Young,  Conjeotwes  on  Original  Composition,  London, 
1759,  9.  Cf.  J.  L.  Kind,  Edward  Young  in  Germany,  New  York, 
1906,  Chapter  I;  and  cf.  M.  W.  Steinke,  Edward  Young's  **  Oonjec- 
tures  on  Original  Composition**  in  England  and  Germany^  New 
Yoric,  1917,  10  if.  Kind  is  inclined  to  overestimate  the  novelty  both 
of  Young's  ideas  and  of  his  influence  in  Qermany.  Steinke  corrects 
these  impressions. 

"^Launoelot  Temple,  pseud,  for  John  Armstrong,  Bketohes,  Lon- 
don,  1756,  44  ff.    Bee  also  Mon,  Rev.  zvxn,  580  ff. 
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tliem  into  -an  open  lawn,  preaerring  only  in  f  ayorite  ooniAn  Bome 
inelegant  omamente.  .  .  ." 

Sterne  felt  that  the  truth  of  imitation  in  both  painting 
and  poetry  should,  if  needs  must,  be  sacrificed  to  beauty/* 
The  Circle  of  the  Sciences  declared  that  ''the  rules  ob- 
served by  ancient  poets"  do  not  apply ;^''  and,  in  1781, 
Cowper  unequivocally  stated:  ''Imitation  even  of  the 
best  models,  is  my  aversion ;  it  is  servile  and  mechanical, 
a  trick  that  has  enabled  many  to  usurp  the  name  of  .^^^^ 

author.  .  .  ."  "  J^-i  tou]  /U^'/^  "• 

The  repudiation  of  modeb  was  intimately  connectedV^  ^.^  ,  ,      _  ^ 
with  the  discussion  of  "  mutation  "  as  a  transcript  of  Na-  ;, .  j^  ^    f  ^^  sr 
ture;  and  a  large  number  of  writers,  especially  in  the  mid-        (  c  r^.^^  ^<'^ 
century,  tried  to  adjust  this  conception  to  dicta  borrowed 
from  Sentimental  or  from  Bationalistic  sources.    Dacier 
had  opened  the  way  by  his  vague  definition  of  "  imita- 
tion ;"  and  Addison  had  excepted  "  the  fairy  way  of  writ- 
ing" from  all  ordinary  rules.*"^    Trapp  and  Pemberton 
were  disturbed  that  Aristotle  had  made  "  action  "  the  sub- 
ject of  "imitation.''     The  former  extended  imitation  to 
include  the  copying  of  static  objects  ;®^  the  latter  declared 
art  to  be  the  imitation  of  men,  and  called  Aristotle  "  this 
presumed  oracle  of  criticism."  ®^    Brown  admitted  degrees 

"Edward  Burnaiby  Greene,  Critical  Essays,  London  [1770r]|  iff. 
Ab  Ids  notes  show,  Greene  is  deeply  indebted  to  Longinus. 

*  Lawrence  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  Vol.  n,  Chap.  iv.  De  adds, 
bowever,  that  this  is  to  !be  understood  "  cum  grano  salisJ' 

"  The  OircU  of  the  Sciences,  London,  1776,  96. 

"William  Cowper,  Correspondence^  ed.  Wright,  London,  1904, 
1,386. 

'*  Spectator,  No.  419. 

"Joseph  Trapp,  Prof,  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  Prcslectiones  Poetioae, 
London,  17d6,  i,  26-^1.  The  Ibook  was  translated  under  the  title, 
Lectures  on  Poetry,  London,  1742. 

"Henry  Pemberton,  Observations  on  Poetry,  London,  1738,  6-7. 
Hdi  is  a  characteristically  Neo-classical  variation  of  Aristotle  to 
oonform  with  Pope's  dictum :  ''The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man.'' 
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of  imitation  in  various  arts,  according  to  their  ability  to 
give  a  literal  transcript  of  life.  He  found  tragedy  more 
imitative  than  epic,  and  pure  description  the  most  imita* 
tive  of  all  poetry.®^  According  to  Francklin,  all  that 
"Art  hath  called  her  own'*  is  imitation: 

Great  Nature  only  is  Original.** 

The  late  'SO's  and  the  early  '60's  are  full  of  discussion 
of  "  imitation."  Joseph  Warton  took  a  stand  ®*  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Trapp  and  Pemberton,  and  applied 
"  imitation "  to  "  the  internal  constitution  of  man/'  to 
"  characters  and  manners  and  sentiments.'^  ®^  Burke,  on 
the  other  hand,  felt  that  no  poetry  but  dramatic  could  be 
classed  as  "  strictly  imitation."  ••  Hume  sought  the  basis 
of  good  taste  in  the  critic's  delicacy  of  imagination.^^  Dr. 
Johnson's  conmion-sense  JiTeoKilassicism  disapproved  en- 
tirely of  anything  smacking  of  plagiarism;  he  expressed 
doubt  about  the  copying  of  models — although  he  indulged 
in  it  himself  in  London,  and  he  allowed  extensive  borrow- 

•*Jolin  Brown,  EMoya  on  the  (JhwaeterisUcs,  London,  1751,  19- 
20.  Perhaps  this  latter  attitude  together  with  the  veneration  for 
Aristotle,  helps  to  explain  the  vogue  of  descriptive  poetry  in  tiie 
Eighteenth  Century. 

**  Thomas  Francklin,  Translation  a  Poem,  London  [1753],  8.  He 
also  treats  of  imitation  as  translation  and  copying  of  approved  mas- 
terpieces.   [Francklin  was  Professor  of  Qreek^at  Camhridge. 

^  Perhaps  this  implies  a  more  conscious  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject thaji  Warton  actually  gave.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
inteiipretations  here  quoted  are  chance  obiter  dicta,  thrown  off  on  the 
spur  of  an  occasion.  They  serve,  however,  to  illustraie  the  general 
attitude  toward  imitation. 

*  Joseph  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope,  London,  1766,  51. 

*  Edmimd  Burke,  PhilosophicaX  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  the 
Beautiful,  London,  1757,  29,  179  ff. 

"'David  Hume,  Four  Dissertations,  London,  1757.  The  MontMy 
Rev,  gave  it  a  long  and  rather  appreciative  review,  zvi,  122-140. 
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ing.^^  Armstrong  tried  to  conciliate  ^^  imitation "  of 
Nature  with  a  thoronghly  sentimental  theory  of  art:  he 
paints  the  genins  as  a  paragon  of  moral  and  aesthetic  sen- 
sibility, and  gives  him  the  task  of  depicting  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  Man.^^  Gerard  thought  that  ^^  exactness 
of  resemblance  "  could  ^^  degenerate  into  disagreeable  ser- 
vility.'^  ^®  Gbldsmithy  in  like  manner^  expressed  the  opin- 
ion :  ''  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  imitate  nature,  but  not 
with  a  servile  pencil/'  ^^  Webb  tried  to  classify  the  arts 
according  to  their  ability  to  imitate,  and  found  painting 
inferior  to  poetry  and  music  inferior  to  painting.^^  Ogil- 
vie  quoted  Dacier's  vague  definition,  and  referred  the 
reader  to  his  translation  of  the  Poetics.  ^'    Lord  Eames 

^EwnhleTf  No.  143.  Johnflon's  objections  to  plagiarism  probably 
arose,  not  from  any  dislike  of  literary  imitation  but  from  disgust 
at  tlie  thievery  of  book-sellers.  Some  of  his  Idler  papers  appear  to 
have  been  stolen.  See  his  letter  of  protest  to  the  Univ.  Chron.  1759, 
140. 

**L.  Temple,  p^eud.^  op.  oii.,  4ff. 

^Alexander  Gerard,  Essay  on  Taste,  London,  1759,  49-56.  The 
reference  to  Hutcheson's  Inquiry  suggests  that  Sentimentalism  ac- 
counts for  his  unwillingness  to  subscribe  to  utter  Neo-classical 
copying.  Gerard's  Essay  was  "very  well  received  in  London" 
according  to  Hume.  Hume  to  Eobertson,  May  29,  1759,  in  Dugald 
Stewart,  Life  of  Robertson,  London,  1802,  252. 

"  O.  Goldsmith,  Works,  N.  Y.,  1850,  i,  275,  Essay  XYin,  On  the 
Cultivation  of  Taste,  et  seq.  This  sounds  like  a  rather  liberal  view 
of  fu/iifffit;  but  the  second  clause  turns  out  to  mean  only  that  the 
utist  is  to  avoid  the  disgusting.  These  essays  first  appeared  in  The 
Bee,  1761-2-3. 

"Daniel  Webb,  Remarks  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry,  London,  1762, 
102  n.  q. 

^'John  Ogilvie,  Poems,  London,  1762,  viiff.  In  his  PhUosophicdl 
ond  Critical  Observations  on  Composition,  London,  1774,  i,  295-6, 
OgiMe  to(^  up  the  matter  again.  He  referred  **  imitation  "  either 
directly  to  sense  impressions  or  to  ''  such  materials  as  are  more  gen- 
erally supplied  by  reflection  and  experience."  He  seems  to  have  had 
in  mind  a  less  stringent  copying;  but  it  was  hardly  a  creative  ex- 
pression of  the  Universal. 
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difitinguished  at  least  two  different  sorts  of  imitation,  epie 
and  dramatic  f^  and  Akenside,  in  1763,  called  imitation  of 
models  only  as  a  '^  secondary  pleasfore ''  in  works  of  imagi- 
nation^  but  seemed  to  consider  all  art  a  mere  transcript  of 
Nature:  *\  .  •  painting  and  sculpture  directly  copy  ex- 
ternal appearances  .  .  .  music  and  poetry  bring  than 
back  to  remembrance  by  signs  universally  established  and 
understood."  '^^ 

During  the  last  third  of  the  century,  ^^  imitation ''  lost 
ground  very  rapidly.  Hurd  found  poetry  "above  all 
other  modes  of  imitation/'  because  it  "  conveys  distinct 
and  dear  notices  of  this  class  of  m^ral  and  religioua  con- 
ceptions ;''  ^^  but  he  looks  to  "  experience  "  as  the  material 
upon  which  the  mind  of  the  artist  is  to  work.  In  1772, 
Sir  William  Jones  seemed  to  attach  a  certain  slur  to  "  imi- 
tation,'' and  he  tried  to  prove  from  an  examination  of  their 
origins  that  poetry  and  music  are  not  imitative  arts.^^ 
Aikin  called  "  imitation ''  "  as  great  an  air  of  reality  as 
possible,''  and  in  this  sense  applied  it  especially  to  de- 
scriptive poetry.^®    Mason  felt  that  "imitation"  should 

** Henry  (Home,  Lord  Kfones  (or  Kaixiis)^  ElemenU  of  Oritioi9w^ 
2nd  ed.|  ''with  additions  and  improvements/'  Bdinburgh,  1763,  m; 
244-6.    The  Preface  is  dated  1761. 

"  Mark  Akeneide,  Pleaswea  of  the  Imagintiaon,  London,  1684,  i^  46. 

*  Richard  Hurd,  On  Poetical  Imitation,  Works,  London,  ISll,  n, 
171-2.  He  says:  (p.  176)  "The  ohjecta  of  imitation,  like  the 
materidle  of  human  knowledge,  are  a  common  stock,  which  eoqperi- 
ence  furnishes  to  aU  men.  And  it  is  in  the  operations  of  the  mind 
upon  them,  that  the  glory  of  poetry,  as  of  science  consists."  This 
seems  like  an  idealistic,  and  almost  SheUeyan,  view  of  poetry,  until 
one  notes,  from  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text,  that  to  Hurd  the 
most  important  of  these  *'  operations  of  the  mind  "  are  of  the  didactic 
sort,  to  convey  ''distinct  and  clear  notices  ...  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious conceptions." 

^Sir.Wimam  Jones,  Poems,  Oxford,  1772,  Essay  II,  On  the  Arts 
CommofUy  OaUed  Imitative,  201-2. 

"John  Aikin,  Essays  on  Bong-Writing,  2nd  ed.,  Warrington 
1774,  7-fi. 
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be  sapplemented  by  ''the  original.'' ^^  In  1783,  the 
Monthly  declared  itself  against  copyist  poets  who  confine 
themselYes  ''  like  packhorses,  to  the  same  beaten  track ;"  ^^ 
and  in  the  same  year  hedged  on  the  application  of  tdfuym 
to  oomedy;*^  and  by  1809  Walker  classified  theatrical 
'' representations ''  according  to  ''their  effects  npon  the 
heart;''  and,  although  he  quoted  and  discussed  the  Abb6 
dii  Bob,  lie  managed  largely  to  ignore  Aristotelian  "  imi- 
tation.'' " 

During  the  first  third  of  the  century,  "  imitation  "  was 
triumpliant,  especially  in  the  guise  of  copying  models ;  dur- 
ing the  second  third,  this  interpretation  gave  place  in  most 
writers  to  "  imitation  "  of  Nature.    The  Aristotelian  the-  j> 
ory  was  sharply  criticized;  and  numerous  efforts  were 
made  to  adjust  it  to  Sentimental  theories  of  ssthetics  and 
to  the  psychological  and  historical  contributions  of  the 
nationalistic  philosophers.    Some  critics,  like  Pemberton, 
limited  "imitation"  to  the  copying  of  certain  types  of 
things ;  some,  like  Burke,  applied  the  term  only  to  certain 
genera  or  species  of  art,  or  like  Goldsmith  and  Lord 
Karnes,  admitted  kinds  or  degrees  of  "  imitation ;"  and 
some,  like  Gerard,  felt  vaguely  that  "  imitation "  could 
"  d^enerate  into  disagreeable  servility."    During  the  last 
third  of  the  century,  "imitation"  became  a  leas  and 
less  vital  part  of  literary  criticism. 

The  esthetic  problem,  moreover,  quickly  made  itself 
evident  in  other  arts.  The  "Ut  pictura  poesis'  of 
Horace  had  long  united  painting  and  poetry  as  imita- 
tive arts  of  a  like  nature.**    Painting  itself  was  looked 

^William  Mason,  Works,  London,  ISll,  i,  315-6. 
**  Jfon.  Rev,,  Lxvn,  262. 

"^  B.  Walwyn,  EsBoy  on  Comedy,  see  Mon.  Rev,,  ixn^  306-9. 
*  George  Walker,  EsaayB,  London,  1809,  41  ff. 
"*For  a  tracing  of  this  esthetic  allianee,  see  W.  O.  Howard,  Vi 
Pidwra  Poesis,  Puhl,  Mod.  Lang.  Aaeoo.,  zziv,  40  ff. 
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upon  as  the  handmaid  of  history;  ®^  and,  even  in  mak- 
ing contemporary  portraits  and  landscapes  the  painter 
strove  for  a  copy,  the  closer  the  better,  of  objective  realitjr. 
Even  Shaftesbury  accepted  this  view,  and  implied  that 
painting  is  the  mere  adjunct  of  sculpture  ®^  or  of  poetry. 
Addison  mentioned  painting  as  one  of  the  arts  that  de- 
pended for  its  effect  on  copying  life.^®  Welsted  objected 
to  the  copying  of  one  painting  by  another ;  but  he  leaves 
one  to  infer  that  he  saw  nothing  in  originals  but  the  re- 
production of  external  objects.^^  During  the  entire  cen- 
tury, Dufresnoy's  De  Arte  Oraphica,  translated  by  Dry- 
den  and  others  and  annotated  by  de  Piles  and  Six  Joshua 
Reynolds,  was  a  paramount  influence  upon  the  ssihetics 
of  painting.®®  Although  he  does  not  wish  to  "  fetter  Gten- 
ius,"  Dufresnoy  is  strongly  classical : 

''The  clasBiciats  of  course  looked  upon  historical  painting  as 
painting  par  ewcellence.  In  this  way  the  art  became  subaervient  to 
a  Uteraiy  text  actual  or  implied.  The  situation  is  weU  illustrated 
in  T.  Bowlandson's  The  Eistorian  Animating  the  Mind  of  a  Ytnmg 
Pa4nter,  reproduced  in  Qeorge  iPaston's  Social  Oarieature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  plate  ovi. 

""Lord  Shaftesbury,  Second  Characters,  ed.  Rand,  Cambridge 
(Eng.),  1914,  117,  ''Statuary  the  mother  art  to  painting/'  and  167, 
''A  painter  therefore  must  imitate  the  dramatic  and  scenical,  not 
the  epic  and  merely  recitative  poet." 

^Spectator,  No.  416.  The  essential  difficulty  with  this  point  of 
view  is  the  definition  the  Neo-dassicists  gave  to  ''life":  They  took 
little  account  of  color  and  almost  none  of  light  and  air. 

"Leonard  Welsted,  The  State  of  Poetry,  in  Durham,  op.  oit,,  i, 
377. 

''The  poem  was  composed  at  Rome  between  1683  and  1658  and 
first  published  in  1668,  annotated  by  Roger  de  Piles.  Dryden  made 
a  translation  in  1696;  J.  Wright,  in  1728;  James  WiUis,  in  1754; 
and  William  'Mason  in  1781.  To  Mason's  tnmslation  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  added  notes.  For  bibliography  on  Dufresnoy  and  his 
influence,  see  Paul  Vitry,  De  C,  A.  Dufresnoy  Pictoris  Poemate  quod 
" De  Arte  Oraphica**  insoribitur,  diss.,  U.  of  Paris,  Paris,  1901; 
and  see  L.  GiUet,,  La  Peinture,  XVII  et  XVIII  SOcles,  Paris,  1913, 
314  ff.  The  influence  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hisi*,  Lih,  xzx,  was  also 
important. 
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PnDcipita  Imprimis  «.rti«qiie  potiasima  pan  est, 
NOeae  quid  in  rebuB  natura  creArit  ad  aitdn 
PulchriuBy  idque  modum  juxta,  mentemqae  yetuatam.  .  .* 

Harte,  who  daims  to  have  written  independently  of  Dn- 
fresnoyy  arrived  at  the  same  condnsion^  and  spoke  of  ^^  a 
Titian  or  a  Pope  '^  as  ^^  The  f onning  glory  of  a  thousand 
years.*'  •^     At  last,  however,  this  facile  theory  was  chal- 
lenged ;  and  Hogarth  wrote  his  Analysis  without  even  men- 
tioning "  inoitation  ^'  in  his  list  of  "  principles  "  that  "  co- 
operate in  the  production  of  beauty."  •^    The  old  opinion, 
nevertheless,  still  persisted;  and  John  Scott  spoke  of 
painting  as  "  mimic  Being."  **    "Imitation  *'  was  applied 
to  various  things,  and  defended  in  various  ways.    Webb 
based  his  Romantic  apology  for  color  on  a  JiTeo-classical 
appeal  to  vivid  "  imitation."  ••    Count  Algarotti  urged 
imitation  of  a  general  style  or  manner,  like  the  poetic 
imitations  of  Horace  or  Virgil  ;•*  and  Pott,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction, lamented  that  the  English  "have  contented 
themselves  with  imitating  the  ideas  of  other  masters  when 
they  should  have  copied  nature  only."  ^^    Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, with  the  attitude  of  the  professional  creator  rather 
than  of  the  literary  theorist,  advised  the  artist  to  follow 

^  WiUiam  Mason,  Works,  ed.  oit,  m»  26,  11.  37-40. 

** 'Walter  Harte,  Essay  on  Painting,  OhalmerB,  op.  cit.,  xvi,  320. 

*^'WlUiam  Hogarth,  Analysis  of  Beauty,  (London,  1753,  12.  Ho- 
garth agreed  with  Welsted  in  objecting  to  the  copying  of  master- 
pieees;  and  Thomas  Bardwell  in  his  Practice  of  Painting,  London, 
1756,  defended  both  not  only  in  the  trade  but  also  as  a  pedagogical 
method.    See  if  on.  Rev.,  xv,  284  ff. 

**John  6cott,  Essay  on  Painting  [c.  1770?].  CbaJmers  calls  the 
work  Scott's  "  feeblest  effort,"  op.  oit.,  xvn,  451. 

**  Daniel  Webb,  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  London, 
1760,  1761,  1760,  1777,  p.  70. 

''Count  Algarotti,  Essay  on  Painting,  translated  into  EInglish, 
London,  1774,  171. 

**  J.  H.  Pott,  Essay  on  Landscape  Painting,  London,  1782, 
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Kature^  but  not  '^  at  aecond  liand ;''  ®®  and  by  following 
iN^ature  be  did  not  mean  servile  copying;  for  he  tells  us 
to  proceed  from  a  model  and  to  depart  from  it,®^  and  hiB 
concept  of  the  creative  impulse  was  essentially  spirituaL*' 
Reynolds  would  doubtless  have  denied  that  his  art,  in  sach 
a  sense,  was  '^  imitative.''  **  In  short,  '^  imitation ''  came 
into  painting  in  both  senses:  the  copying  of  modeb  and 
of  external  Ifature.  Hogarth,  however,  ignored  it;  and 
Reynolds  left  room  for  pure  creation. 

In  music,  the  revolt  was  earlier  and  much  more  deter- 
minate ;  for  ^'  imitation,"  in  either  of  the  contemporary 
senses,  applies  to  it  but  poorly.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  attempt  to  introduce  the  copying  of  accepted  master- 
pieces; but  a  number  of  writers — especially  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  art  was  limited — ^tried  to  make  music 
merely  an  imitation  of  human  feelings  or  of  natural 
sounds.  Addison  attempted  to  justify  it  by  the  '^  imper- 
fect notions ''  that  it  raises  and  by  its  power  to  '^  set  the 
hearers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  battle "  or  to  ''  overcast 
their  minds  with  melancholy  scenes  and  apprehensions  of 
deaths  and  funerals.''  ^^^     Armstrong  declared  that  all 

**  Vide  Reynolds'  Notes  to  Mason's  translation  of  Dufresnoy's  De 
Arte  QrapMoa,  Mason's  Works,  m,  101  ff.  For  an  analysis  at  length 
of  6ir  Joshua's  point  of  view,  see  E.  N.  6.  Thompson,  Dieoounes  of 
Sir  Joehua  Bejfnolda,  Pvhh  Mod,  Lang,  Aesoo.,  zxxn,  390  S, 

«  TWA,  106-6. 

"/MA,  140. 

*The  utter  decadence  of  stained  glass  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
is  largely  explained  as  part  of  the  general  distaste  for  Gothic.  An 
additional  reason,  however,  is  the  dominance  of  ** imitation"  oi?er 
nsthetic  theory.  The  materials  and  the  purpose  of  glass-painting 
make  Bealistic  portrayal  of  Nature  ineffeotive  if  not  impossible;  and 
the  copying  of  models  intrenches  the  pictorial  technique,  proper  to 
canvas  and  fresco,  which  has  so  injured  the  glass  of  the  Benaissaace. 

^  Spectator,  No.  416.  As  fiawkins  very  truly  pointed  out,  History 
of  Music,  London,  1776,  i,  vff.,  Shaftesbury,  Temple  and  Addison 
knew  very  little  about  music. 
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music  imitated  the  passions,  and  ruled  out  '^mere  Har- 
mony "  as  being  no  more  miusic  than  versification  is  poet- 
ry.**^  Moor  also  seems  to  apply  "  imitation  '*  to  mnsic;^^* 
and  Bnsl^  declared  that  music,  when  it  tries  to  represent 
'^  operations  of  nature,  art  or  human  passion ;  as  the  roll- 
ing of  thunder  •  .  .  the  clashing  of  swords  .  .  •  and  the 
tones  of  sorrow,  love  •  .  •  or  triumph  .  .  ;  exerts  some 
of  its  sublimest  energies ;  transports  us  to  the  very  scenes 
it  describes,  or  kindles  the  feeling  of  those  expressions  it 
copies.'^  ^*>« 

Much  more  commonly,  however,  even  those  writers  who 
might  have  insisted  on  poetry  and  painting  as  '^  imitative,'^ 
were  inclined  to  make  an  exception  of  music.  Among 
these  may  be  numbered  several  really  competent  critics. 
Dacier  admitted  that  ^^  players  on  the  Flute  and  Harp, 
play  often  on  those  Instruments,  without  Imitating  any- 
thing/^ 104  Hutcheson,  in  interpreting  Shaftesbury,  like- 
wise made  allowance  for  absolute  music.^^^  Avison,  who 
wrote  with  professional  knowledge,  declared  himself  op- 
posed to  copying,  and  called  the  composer  ^'culpable'' 
who,  ''for  the  Sake  of  some  low  and  trifling  Imitatum, 
deserted  the  Beauties  of  Expression/'  ^^®  The  Italian 
librettist  Metastasio,  whose  vogue  was  considerable  in 

^  L.  Temple,  pseud.,  op.  cit.f  26  ff. 

^  Jameg  Moor,  Essays,  Glasgow,  1760,  3,  133  ff. 

^Thomas  Busby,  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Music,  London 
[1800T],  s.  V. 

^Bacier,  op.  cit,  7.  According  to  his  view,  some  music,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  an  '' Action  or  a  Passion."  6-7. 

^'Hutcheson,  op,  oit,  25. 

^6ir  Charles  Ayison,  Essay  on  Musical  Esfpression,  London,  1752, 
61^  90  etc.  Watt  in  BihL  Brit,  suggests  that  Brown  supplied  the 
content  of  this  work — an  improlbalble  theory  in  view  of  his  attitude 
toward  imitation  in  his  History  of  Poetry,    6ee  foUowing. 
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England;^^''  excepted  muaic  from  among  the  imitative 
arta.^^^  Harris,  whose  Three  Treatiaee  appeared  in  1744, 
and  passed  into  their  fifth  edition  in  1792,  tried  to  recon- 
cile Axistotle  to  Shaftesbury:  painting  and  poetry  he 
called  "imitative"  in  that  they  copy  iN^ature;  but  of 
music  he  was  obliged  to  make  an  exception«^^^  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  also,  could  find  no  "  imitation"  in  music ;^^® 
but  his  Treatise  of  the  Art  of  Music  ^^^  se^ns  to  allow 
imitation,  a  stand  to  which  the  reviewer  took  definite  ex- 
ception.^^^  Bumey,  the  greatest  musical  critic  of  tiie  age, 
discussed  the  theory  of  his  art  "  unshackled  by  the  tram- 
mels of  authority,"  ^^^  and  hardly  referred  to  imitation, 

'^The  Brit,  Mus,  Cat,  lists  twenty-six  English  editicms  before 
1800  of  various  lilbretti  by  (Metastasio,  some  set  to  inusici  some  with 
Italian  text,  some  with  BngUshi  some  with  both.  This  incliides 
Ame's  famous  setting  of  Artaweraes  which  passed  through  at  least 
seven  editions  before  leOO  and  four  more  during  the  fifteen  years 
foUowing.  There  is  also  Anna  Williams'  The  Uninhabited  Isiand, 
17<06  {L'laola  Desahitata),  not  listed  in  Brit.  Mua,  Oat.  iHoole 
translated  his  Works  in  17<(7  (another  ed.  ISOO) ;  some  of  his  Poems 
appeared,  Ooyentry,  1790,  his  sonnets,  1795;  Bumey  published  hia 
Life  in  1796  (sec.  ed.  71810).  His  fame  extended  throughout  the 
first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

*"Pietro  Metastasio,  Opere^  Florence,  1891,  zm,  37.  But  he  called 
poetry  '^  imdtative "  because  it  expresses  emotions  and  embeUiahes 
Nature,  ibid.,  26.  A  priori^  we  might  expect  one  like  iMfttantnnio 
who  was  accustomed  to  think  of  music  in  conjunction  with  words, 
to  urge  the  imitating  of  the  words  by  the  music;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  composers  of  Italian  opera  eeria  of  tiie  £igh- 
teenth  Century,  the  musicians  with  whom  'Metastasio  came  in.  con- 
tact, regularly  sacrificed  relation  of  sense  and  sound — and  even 
coherence  of  organic  structure — ^to  opportunities  of  vocal  display 
for  the  prima  donna  and  primo  uomo. 

^  James  Harris,  Three  Treatises,  London,  1764,  95. 

"•Sir  William  Jones,  Poems,  Oxford,  1772,  201-2. 

^  W.  Jones,  Treatise  of  the  Art  of  Music,  London,  1786,  Frefac«. 

^Monthly  Rev.,  Lxxv,  105 ff. 

^Charles  Bumey,  A  General  History  of  Music,  Xondon,  1776-899 
Preface,  i,  xiii. 
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eyea  in  treating  of  opera  and  oratorio.^^^  The  historian 
Hawkins^  who  allowed  painting  to  be  entirely  imitative, 
and  poetry  largely  so,  ruled  out  music  almost  altogeth- 
er.^^' By  degrees  the  opinion  spread  from  professional 
circles  into  the  intellectual  world  at  large;  and,  in  1778, 
the  poet  Seattle  felt  certain  that  music  could  not  be 
classed  as  an  imitative  art.^^*  By  1789,  music  was  no 
longer  looked  upon  necessarily  as  a  copy  of  either  natural 
sonnds  or  human  passions;  and  Bayly  declared  it  the 
basis  of  poetry  and  oratory  and  the  criterion  by  which 
they  should  be  judged  i^^*^  music  had  emerged  from  a  de- 
pendent to  a  predominant  esthetic  position. 

Music  as  such  cannot,  indeed,  be  called  imitative;  but, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Gluck  and  certainly  since  those  of 
Wagner  and  Schubert,  vocal  and  dramatic  music  have 
been  thought  of  as  the  close  associates,  if  not  actual  imi- 
tations, of  their  texts.  The  vocal  and  even  the  operatic 
settings  of  the  early  and  middle  Eighteenth  Century  are 
almost  unrelated  to  the  accompanying  words;  but  a  few 
writers,  even  of  that  period,  anticipated  in  their  theories 
the  music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Most  important  of 
these  was  Bousseau.    In  his  Dictionary  of  Music,  which 

«"/W<f.,  I,  163  ff. 

^In  a  long  note,  Hafwkins  gives  a  list — ^to  which  additions  might 
easily  he  made  from  Haydn's  Creation  and  other  well-known  works 
of  the  period— of  musical  imitations  of  natural  sounds,  scenes  and 
events;  ''but  these  (powers  of  imitation/'  he  adds,  "...  constitute 
but  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  excellence  of  music.  (Hawkins,  Chnerol 
Eisiory  of  MuHc,  London,  1776,  Preliminary  DiaOowrBe,  i,  ii-iii. 

^  James  Beattie,  SsBays,  London,  1778,  128.  See  also  6ir  William 
Foibes,  Life  of  Beattie,  Lcmdon,  1806,  642. 

^  tAnsehn  Bayly,  The  Alliance  of  Music,  Poetry  and  Oratory, 
London,  1789,  2.  Of  course,  there  were  still  exponents  of  the  more 
conservative  attitude;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  Monthly,  i  (n.  s.), 
38,  objected  to  the  idea  iiiat  music  was  "  the  first  and  immediate 
thought  of  Nature.'* 
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reached  its  aecond  English  edition  in  1779,  he  pointed  out: 

La  muslque  dram&tique  on  th6fttricale  oonoonrt  k  Vimitatumj  ainfli 
que  la  po6iie  et  la  peinture:  c'est  k  ce  principe  conmum  qui  ee  rap- 
portent  touB  les  beaux^urts^  oomme  Va,  moutr^  M.  Le 


And  because  dramatic  music  is  ^^  imitative,''  he  exalts  it 
above  all  music  that  is  not.^^^  At  least  one  contemporary 
English  writer  suggested  the  same  point  of  view.  Webb 
urged  that  poetry  be  united  with  music  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  be  truly  imitative.^^®  Brown  tried  to  defend 
instrumental  music,  and  declared: 

Musical  InBtrumenU  •  .  .  are  but  InUtatiang  of  the  bumaa  Voioe, 
or  ol  other  natural  Sounds,  produced  gradually  hy  frequent  Trial 
and  Experiment."^ 

In  the  1780's,  Mason  thought  that  '^  music  as  an  imitative 
art "  was  so  far  inferior  to  poetry  and  painting,  that  it 
could  "hardly  be  so  termed  with  propriety ;'* ^^*  but 
he  elsewhere  urged  that  sacred  music  should  reproduce 
the  cadence  and  meaning  of  the  text.^^^  Gluck  was  even 
then  struggling  for  instrumental  recognition  of  libretti; 
but  the  theory  was  not  fully  accepted  and  developed  until 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  then  without  any  thought  of 
Aristotle  or  of  idyaj^vs. 

^J.  J.  Bousseau,  (Eikorea,  Parisi  1824,  zn,  Dictitmnaire  de  la 
Muaique,  x,  STSff. 

^Ihid,,  Sub  Hwrmonie,  365. 

'^Webb,  op.  wt.,  102,  n.  q.  Webb's  BefnarkB  appeared  in  1762; 
and  the  ed.  prino,  of  Rousseau's  DictUmary  in  1767. 

^  Brown,  History  of  Poetry,  Neiocaatle,  1764,  12.  This  wtnrk 
also  antedates  Rousseau.  (His  theory  seems  to  be  l^at  instrumental 
music  originally  arose  as  an  imitation  of  tiie  human  -voice.  Tb» 
facts  of  primitiye  life  do  not  seem  to  support  it. 

^  Mason,  Works,  London,  1811,  m,  287.  This  Essay  first  ap- 
peared at  York,  1796. 

^  Mason,  op.  oit.,  m^  996  ff.  The  idea  appears  throughout  his 
four  Essays  on  music 
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The  application  of  Aristotle  to  music  was,  on  the  whole, 
that  which  gave  the  most  trouble  throughout  the  £i^- 
teenth  Century.  The  canons  and  fugues  of  Bach,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  symphonies,  eyen  the  opera,  music 
that  pleased  by  no  pictorial  or  emotional  quality  but  by 
sheer  beauty  of  design,  in  short,  absolute  music,  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  age;  and  absolute  music  could  not  be 
justified  as  any  form  of  copying.  At  last,  a  reinterpieta- 
tion  of  Aristotle  came  in  the  light  of  his  exaltation  of 
music  as  an  '^  imitative ''  art.  In  1789,  Twining  brought 
out  his  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry,  translated  with 
notes,  and  Two  Dissertations  on  Poetical  and  Musical 
Imitaiion.  He  was  well  read  in  the  SBsthetic  philosophers 
of  the  school  of  Shaftesbury  and  Bousseau.^^^  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  music  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Bur- 
ney.^**  He  was  an  accomplished  Grecian,^^*  and  had  be- 
come interested  in  Aristotle  on  music  as  early  as  1761. 
He  seems  to  have  started  to  work  seriously  about  1779,^^^ 
and  he  published  ten  years  later. 

The  Dissertation  on  Poetry  Considered  as  an  Imiiaiive 

^  His  interest  in  Bowley,  in  Percy's  ReUquet  and  in  Welsh  scenery 
shows  him  ebreast  of  the  rising  tide  of  Romanticism;  the  titles  of 
two  of  his  published  sermons  (see  Brit.  Mua.  Oat,  and  if  on.  Sev,, 
UULYUf  176)  show  a  philosophic  background  in  Shaft^nry  and 
Hutcheson;  and  he  refers  in  his  notes  to  the  writings  of  Rousseau 
and  Hutcheson,  and  criticises  Lord  Kajma,  Harris,  Beattie  and 
Avison. 

^He  and  Bumey  exchanged  letters;  Bumey  asserted  that  Twin- 
ing's  ''least  merit"  was  ''being  perfectly  acquainted  with  erery 
branch  of  theoretical  and  practical  music/'  and,  furthermore,  Barney 
relied  on  him  for  much  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  material  in  his 
Bistory  of  Muaic.    Bumey,  op.  oit.,  i,  lax. 

^Dr.  Parr  said  that  his  Greek  scholarship  was  exoeUed  by  "no 
critic  of  his  day."  See  Reoreationa  and  Studiee  of  a  Country  €^enile' 
man^  London,  1882,  11-12.  This  book  contains  a  Memoir  of  Thoimng 
and  a  number  of  letters. 

*^  ReoreatUma  and  Btudie$f  I4t,  67. 
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Art,  points  out  that  poetiy  by  its  onomatopodia  and  by  its 
denotative  and  connotative  faculties,  can  represent,  por- 
tray, ^^  imitate/'  both  objective  sense-impressions  and  sub- 
jective feelings  and  passions.  This  attitude  is  at  once 
liberal  and  definite;  and  the  inclusion  of  feeling  as  an 
object  of  imitation  largely  relieves  /u/uutctw  of  the  stigma  of 
the  photographic,  but  it  gives  instead  a  sentimental  tinge, 
certainly  not  inherent  in  Aristotle  or  in  the  idea  of  creat* 
ing  art  according  to  Universal  Truth.  The  Dissertation 
on  Musical  Imitation  is  even  more  significant.  To  music, 
he  assigned  ^^ three  distinct  effects:"  an  effect  upon  the 
ear,  in  ^'  simply  delighting  the  sense/'  an  effect  upon  the 
passions,  in  "  raising  the  emotions/^  and  an  effect  upon 
the  ^^  imagination,"  in  ^^  raising  ideas.''  An  analysis  of 
this  first  type,  which  he  dismissed  as  merely  sensuous, 
comparing  it  to  the  '^  smell  of  a  rose  "  or  the  "  flavor  of 
a  pineapple,"  might  have  led  him  to  the  idealistic  sense 
that  Aristotle  seems  to  have  intended  ;^^®  but,  unfortu- 
nately, he  passed  rapidly  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  second 
category,  the  emotional  power  of  music.  By  the  third 
type,  he  understood  program-music,  that  wHich  copies  di- 
rectly sounds  or  motions  or  things;  and  he  agreed  with 
the  large  body  of  aesthetic  critics  in  finding  it  veiy  '^  im- 
perfect." ^^®    It  was  music  as  an  emotional  force  that  ap- 

'^Of  couree,  such  musical  literature  is  not  to  be  clasaifled  with 
the  mere  -'flavor  of  a  pineapple."  Schopenhauer  recognized  this; 
and  it  was  probably  to  labsolute  music  tiiat  he  referred  when  he 
declared  thai  Music  ioae  the  Will,  the  essence  of  life,  whereaa  the 
other  arte  merely  pictured  it.  Pie  Welt  als  WiUe  and  VonieUtmg, 
Leipzig,  1873,  n,  512.  Schopenhauer's  view  was  largely  anticipated 
by  Bayly,  op.  oii^  2 :  "  Music,  indeed,  if  traced  to  its  origin,  wiU  be 
found  the  first  and  immediate  daughter  of  nature,  while  poetry  and 
ora,tory  are  only  near  relations  of  music,  mere  imitations  of  natnre. 

a     •     •     . 

^(He  very  justly  remarked  that  a  musical  resemblance  *'  cannot  be 
seen  till  it  is,  in  some  sort,  pointed  out/'  wad  that  *'  even  when  it  is 
so,  it  is  not  very  eyident,'' 
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pealed  to  Twining.  Whereas  such  a  writer  as  Bysshe  rep- 
resents the  thorough  Neo-classicizing  of  "imitation," 
Twining  uses  the  same  word  largely  emptied  of  its  for- 
mer meaning,  emotionalized  and  sentimentalized  in  con- 
formily  with  the  Bomantic  Zeitgeist, 

Twining's  Aristotle  re-appeared  in  1812  and  1851 ;  and 
the  Dissertations  were  widely  read.  The  Monthly  gave  it 
a  long  and  enthusiastic  review.^*^  In  the  early  1790'a, 
Mason  referred  to  "  Twining  '*  as  if  the  work  were  a  rec- 
ognized standard.^*^  Cowper  mentioned  "  Mr.  Twining^s 
valuable  volume/'  and  found  the  writer  "  sensible,  el^ant 
and  entertaining."  ^^^  More  recent  scholarship  has  taken 
cognizance  of  Twining.^®*  Moore,^'*  Sandys,^*'  By- 
water,^**  and  Carroll  ^'^  have  recognized  his  impor- 
tance, ^•^  Alison's  two  sorts  of  "imitation,"  that  of 
"beautiful  forms"  and  that  of  "Passions  or  Affec- 
tions," ^'^  and  Hazlitt's  idea  of  imitation  applied  especial- 

^Man.  Bev,,  iv  (N.  S.),  383-8;  vn,  121.  The  reviewer  did  not, 
howerery  pay  particular  «ttentioii  to  *' imiitation." 

^William  Mason,  Works,  London,  1811,  m,  287.  Mason  brackets 
Twining  and  Harris;  and  he  seems  to  fail  to  realize  that  the  two  are 
not  aUogether  agreeable  in  their  interpretations.  Mason,  in  his 
text,  seems  to  follow  Harris. 

^  William  €k>wper,  Letters,  op.  oit,  in,  372-3. 

^l^yrwhitt  made  no  mention  of  Twining,  apparently  thinking  a 
mere  translator  beneath  his  notice.  T.  l^rwhiitt  ed.,  De  Poetioa  Aris- 
toteUs,  London,  1794. 

^  Edward  Moore,  Aristoteles,  wpl  xoifirxvh  Oxford,  1875,  Preface, 

^  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Classtoat  BoholarsMp,  Cambridge,  1906, 
n,  420-L 

«*I.  Bywater,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Oxford,  1009,  Pref- 
ace, X. 

"'M.  Carroll,  reviewing  OBywater  in  the  Am,  Jour,  of  PMloL, 
zzxn,  86. 

^None  of  these  writers,  howerer,  seem  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  Twining's  work  on  "  imitation." 

^A.  Allison,  Bssays  on  Taste,  London,  1790.  Blair,  on  the  other 
bftnd»  seems  to  lapse  back  to  the  idea  of  ''  imitation  "  ais  a  mere  oopy. 
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ly  to  man's  imagmation  and  passions/^^  probably  deriye 
from  him;  but  the  Bomantic  Movement,  even  as  early  as 
the  1790's,  was  too  much  interested  in  original  genius  to 
care  for  Aristotle — even  interpreted  according  to  its  own 
views.  ^^^  The  historical  criticism  of  Warton  and  Bitson 
was  not  primarily  interested  in  him;  and  the  psychologi- 
cal criticism  of  Lord  Eames  and  of  Priestley  looked  to 
the  empirical  sciences  for  a  basis  of  esthetic  judgment.^^' 
The  Ifeo-Platoiiic  critics,^^^  moreover,  and  the  impression- 
istic  followers  of  Longinus  ^^^  cared  little  about  imitation. 
Upon  creative  literature,  Twining's  work  seems  to  have 
had  no  more  influence  than  upon  sesthetic  theorists,  al- 
though Coleridge  certainly  knew  of  the  book,  at  least 

See  Es9au9  o»  Kketorie  an^  Science,  Boston,  1793,  209.  Knight 
defined  "  imitation  "  vaguelj  as  ''  the  fticaltj  of  improved  peroep- 
tion.'^  Bee  PrinoipleB  of  Taste,  London,  1805,  100.  Taylor  noted 
three  sorts  of  imitation,  corresponding  to  PlaAo's  three  states  of  the 
soul:  divine,  scientific  or  intellectual,  and  reproductive  in  a  mere 
literal  fashion.  Which  of  these  he  conceived  Aristotle  to  have  meant, 
is  uncertain.  Indeed,  he  prided  himself  on  leaving  mmutias  to  the 
**  critical  vermin."  6ee  Aristotl^e  Poetic,  ed.  ^Taylor,  London,  1812, 
n,  viii  ff. 

^^Wiiliam  Ha^litt,  On  Poetry  in  General,  Leeturee,  Philadelphia, 
1818,  6. 

^^  E.  g.  George  Walker,  Eeeaya  en  Yarioue  Subjects,  London,  1800, 
n,  78-7. 

^  Mon,  Rev.  Lvn,  80  ff.  attriljutes  the  originiation  of  psyohologioal 
criticism  to  Lord  Kames.  Priestley  in  his  Lectures  on  Oratory  emd 
OritidsM,  London,  1777,  followed  his  lead,  and  tried  to  find  a  more 
sdentiflc  basis  in  Hartley's  psychology. 

^*E.  g.  Thomas  Taylor,  translator  of  Plotinus'  Ooncermmg  the 
Beautiful,  London,  1787. 

^  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was  Thomas  Robertson,  ¥fSknr 
of  (the  Boysl  Society  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his  Inquiry  Oonoeminy 
the  Fine  Arts,  London,  1784,  called  Scotch  folk  songs  ''some  of  the 
finest  melodies  in  Europe.^  The  Review  sneered  at  them  as  '*  plough- 
man's language,"  Mon.  Rev.,  uaav,  101  ff. 
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through  Pye'fl  Commenlary  ;^^^  and  it  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  his  early  thought.^**  In  Oermany,  Twining  re- 
ceived 0ome  immediate  recognition*  O.  H.  Heyne^  of 
Gottingen/  to  whom  Tyrwhitt  refers  as  "  vir  eruditissir 
mus/'^^'^  wrote  Twining  a  long  and  appreciative  letter, 
in  which  he  declared: 

Valde  delectavit  me  opera  a  te  posita  in  notione  imitations  accu- 
rate oonfltitiifiiida.  Tnrbavit  iUa  tok  non  minus  populares  meos: 
Ycamm  hob  adaciBcimuB  aliam  yooem  eamque  minuB  in  faUaeiam  et 
frandam  indescentem,  DorMttHhi/ng.  .  .  .^ 

He  promised;  moreover,  to  review  the  Dissertationa  ^** 
and  to  speak  of  them  in  a  course  of  lectures ;  and  J.  T. 
Bohle  of  Oottingen  in  his  Opera  omnia,  of  Aristotle,  pub- 
lished in  1791,  made  nxmierous  references  to  ^^  Twin- 
ingius ''  in  his  Animadvertumes  critioB  of  the  Poetics. 

The  early  Eighteenth  Century  is  the  period  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theories  of  Benaissance  scholarship  to 

^«H.  J.  Pye,  A  Oommmtwy  lUustrating  the  Poetic  of  Arietotle, 
London,  1792.  (Sara  Coleridge  certainly  knew  Pye  (see  her  note  to 
Biog.  Lit^  Coleridge's  Works,  N.  Y.,  1853,  in,  399) ;  and  probably 
Ooleridge  drew  from  Pye  (182-3),  his  obiter  dictum  on  the  perfection 
of  the  plot  of  Tom  Jones  (Table  Talk,  July  5,  1834).  Pye  refers 
constantly  to  Twining,  praises  him  and  quotes  him  especiaUy  on 
"imitation."  ^ee  Pye,  Preface,  x-xi,  91.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Pye  drew  heavily  on  Lessing's  Hamh.  Dram,,  "  a  work  not  gen- 
erally known.''    Pref'f  3C7. 

^  Of  course  in  his  laiter  years,  Coleridge  went  far  beyond  Twining, 
and  recognized  "  imitation  "  as  an  exalted  lact  of  artistic  creation. 
See  for  example.  Lecture  xnx.  Works,  New  Yoi^,  1854,  iv,  380. 

^T.  l^nwhitt,  De  Poeiica  AristoteUs,  London,  1794,  zi.  Heyne 
was  the  best  classical  scholar  of  the  day  in  Germany. 

**  Recreations  and  Studies,  252. 

^*I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  of  this  review  either  in 
C.  O.  !Heyne,  Opusoula  Aoademia,  CH^ttingen,  1785-1802,  or  in  A.  H. 
L.  Heeren,  Christian  OottM  Heyne,  Biographisch  DargesteUt,  GOt- 
tingen,  1813,  bibl.  of  Heyne's  works,  489  ff.  I  hare  not  had  access 
to  a  eonvplete  file  of  the  &5ttingisohe  gelehrte  Anteeigen. 
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creative  endeavor.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age  and  the  strained  affectation  of  the  Jacobean  had  at 
last  given  away  before  common  sense  and  the  '^  Bules." 
I^eo-classicism  saw  the  triumph  of  restraint,  of  authority, 
of  decorum,  of  all-too-reasonable  compromise.  ^'Imita- 
tion "  received  the  simplest — and  most  mistaken — ^inter- 
pretation: in  poetry,  it  meant  primarily  the  copying  of 
models;  in  painting,  the  copying  of  old  masters  or  of 
natural  objects ;  in  music,  it  was  interpreted  in  any  way 
that  the  ignorance  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer  might 
suggest.  There  was  little  room  for  the  emotional,  for  the 
ideal,  or  for  artistic  progress.  But  even  during  the  tri- 
umph of  Neo-dassicism,  the  Sentimental  revolt  was  under 
way ;  and,  at  an  early  stage,  the  "  imitation  "  of  emotional 
values  was  suggested  as  a  justification  of  poetry  and  music 
During  the  middle  of  the  century,  '^  imitation ''  was  inter- 
preted and  re-interpreted,  in  an  effort  to  adapt  it  to  Senti- 
mental and  to  Eationalistic  thought.  After  the  ITGO's,  its 
definition  became  only  a  minor  phase  of  the  conflict;  for 
the  discredit  of  "  the  Rules  "  carried  with  it  a  discredit  of 
all  Aristotelian  theories.  More  and  more  of  the  writers 
ignored  "imitation"  entirely;  and  the  interpretation  of 
Twining,  even  had  it  been  less  timid,  would  probably  have 
had  little  actual  effect  upon  either  the  poets  or  the  sesthetic 
philosophers.  The  semantic  history  of  fufwyorw  reflects  the 
period  of  authority  during  the  first  third  of  the  century, 
and  the  period,  during  the  middle  decades,  of  scientific  in- 
quiry and  of  sentimental  reaction,  which  later  passed  into 
the  age  of  Bomantic  revolt. 

John  W.  Dbapeb. 


XIX.— EHTTHM  AND  EIME  BEFOBE  THE 

NOBMAN  CONQUEST 

The  orthodox  view  regarding  the  introduction  of  end 
rime  into  English  verse  is  succinctly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations :  ^'  Endrime,  being  a  stranger  to  the  early 
Oermanic  languages,  its  appearance  in  any  of  them  may 
commonly  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  foreign  influence.  In 
general,  of  course,  rime  and  the  stanza  were  introduced 
together  into  English  verse,  under  the  influence  of  Latin 
hymns  and  French  lyrics."  ^  "  Die  alliterierende  Lang- 
zeile  war  die  einzige  in  der  ags.  Poesie  bekannte  Versart 
und  blieb  in  derselben  bis  zu  ende  der  ersten  ags.  oder 
altenglischen  Sprachperiode  in  Gebrauch."  ^  '^  The  trans- 
formation of  the  O.  E.  alliterative  line  into  rhyme  verse 
did  not  take  place  before  the  Middle  English  period.  It, 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  rhymed  French  and  Latin 
verse."  •  "  Alliterative  verse  was  remodelled  on  Latin  and 
French  verse — or  foreign  verses  were  directly  imitated."  * 
The  implication  is  that  there  never  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon 
any  verse  of  a  form  different  from  that  of  the  five-type 
alliterative  verse  which  prevails  in  the  corpus  of  extant 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

Nevertheless,  this  view  of  the  case  appears  upon  exami- 
nation to  be  highly  improbable,  not  to  say  preposterous. 
For,  unless  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  quite  abnormal  in  their 
humanity,  ihey  must  have  composed  many  unpretentious 
songs  and  ballads — ^hymns,  prayers,  work  songs,  war  songs. 


*B.  H.  Alden,  English  Vertef  N.  T.,  1903,  p.  121. 
*8chipper,  OrundrUa  der  JBng.  Metrik,  p.  54. 
'Ealiiza:  A  Short  Hittory  of  EngU$h  VerHfioaiionf  tr.  by  A.  0. 
DuiiBtaii,  London,  1911,  p.  120. 
^KaluBA:  Op.  eit,  p.  128. 
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Bongs  of  joy  and  grief — with  simple  strongly  marked 
rhythm,  often  with  considerable  alliteration,  assonance, 
end  rime,  parallelism,  and  repetition:  songs  to  be  sung, 
not  recited,  by  the  individual  or  by  the  group.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  songs  of  such  import,  simple  and  popular 
lyrics,  were  ever  composed  in  the  stately  five-type  alliter- 
ating line  with  its  irregularly  shifting  rhythms,  which 
(however  well  adapted  to  chanting  recitative)  had  little 
or  no  singing  quality,  and  which,  moreover,  were  quite 
possibly  little  known  among  the  common  people.  In  fact, 
the  whole  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  that  has  come 
down  to  us  does  not  reflect  or  interpret  the  life  of  the  whole 
people:  from  the  poetry  as  from  the  prose — ^including  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  Bedels  History — ^we  learn  a 
good  deal  of  priest,  king,  eorl,  and  warrior,  but  little 
indeed  of  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor  and  humble. 

The  existence,  to  be  sure,  of  popular  verse,  of  ballad-like 
form,  with  strong  and  simple  rhythm,  assonance,  and  rime 
(not  exact  or  systematic)  has  been  suggested ;  though  the 
statements  have  been  for  the  most  part  brief,  allusive,  and 
vague,  and  have  not  been  supported  by  evidence  which 
might  have  been  adduced.  For  example,  Eluge :  ^^  Aber 
diese  eigenart  [rime]  Cynewulfs  der  von  lateinischen 
hymnen  gelemt  haben  muss,  war  fiir  die  weitere  entwick- 
lung  der  volkstiimlichen  poesie  im  ags.  zeitalter  ohne  fol- 
gen.  Dagegen  die  bisher  wesentlich  ausgehobenen  falle 
von  sporadisch  gebrauchten  reimen  sind  ...  von  weitrag- 
ender  wirkung  gewesen :  sie  bilden  den  anf  angspunkt  einer 
entwicklungsreihe,  an  deren  ende  Layamons  dichtung 
steht."  ^  And  later :  "  In  der  entwicHung  dieses  end- 
reimes  erkennen  wir  genau  die  f  ortschritte ;  von  der  volks- 
dichtung   nur  gelegentlich   als   versschmuck  gebraucht, 

■  F.  Kluge,  ''  Zur  Geschiohte  det  Beimes/'  P.  B.  J?.,  iz,  444. 
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Bteigert  sich  sein  sporadischeB  auftreten  numerell  mid 
ennoglicht  Tins  in  der  geschichte  der  metrischen  technik 
voa  Oaedmons  hynmns  an  bis  aaf  Layamon  die  allmah- 
liehe  ansbildnng  eines  neuen  versprincipes  zn  verfolgen, 
das  seinen  echt  gennanisch  charakter  in  Layamon  jeden- 
falls  Idar  za  schau  tragt."  ^  One  may  cite  also  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  John  S.  Westlake  in  the  Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature :  "  During  the  course  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  the  classical  rhetorical  metre  had  al- 
ready began,  to  deteriorate^  and  was  being  replaced  by  the 
sung  metre  of  the  popular  ballad.  .  .  •  Judith  contains  a 
fair  number  of  lines  which  are  undoubtedly  clear  types 
of  sung  verse.  .  .  .  The  adoption  of  this  metre,  which, 
although  ancient,  here  exhibits  what  are  practically  its 
first  known  traces  in  Old  English  literature,  is  carried  to 
much  greater  l^igths  in  the  poems  imbedded  in  the  Ohron- 
ide."  ^  This  Old  English  sung  or  ballad  metre  is  funda- 
mentally ^'  a  four-beat  rhythm  which  must  end  in  a 
stress."  ® 

^^  Vulgar  ballads  of  all  descriptions  were  in  this  metre 
originally,  and  what  epic  classical  matter  was  drawn  from 
them  was  transformed  into  the  rhetorical  courtly  metre. 
In  England  the  popular  metre  remained  deposed  in  favor 
of  its  younger  sister,  the  rhetorical  metre,  longer  than 
dsewhere,  and  its  sphere  must  have  been  exclusively  the 
vulgar."  ® 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Wilhelm  Grimm  in  his 
essay  on  the  history  of  rime,  without  marshalling  and  re- 
viewing the  evidence,  arrived  at  a  definite  opinion: 

*Klug8,  op,  cit,  p.  449. 

*  Cambridge  Hist  Bng.  Lit,  I,  151. 

•Ihid.,  I,  Ml. 

•Ibid,,  I,  468. 
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Das  wenige  was  sich  aus  der  zeit  yor  Otfrid  erhalten  hat  ist 
mythischen  oder  epischen  inhalts  und  bei  dem  yortrag  dieser  dick* 
tungen  wird  singen  und  sagen  noch  keinen  eigentlichen  gegenaats 
ausgemacht  haben.  Bloss  gesungene  lieder  jener  seit,  wdgares  oem- 
tilenae,  sind  nicht  auf  uns  gelangty  doch  beBtimmte  zeugnisae  lassea 
an  ihrem  dasein  nicht  Eweifeln.  Die  cantioa  ruatioa  et  inepta  oder 
turpida  et  lumirioaa  wie  die  geisilichen  in  ihrem  widenvillen  ale 
flchalten,  mOgen  sich  auf  wirkliche,  nicht  absichtlich  yorausgeaetate 
ereignisse  Ibezogen  haben,  wie  dies  bei  echten  yolksliedem  geachiet. 
Da  sie  alber  meiner  meinung  nach  bei  dem  gesang  nicht  konnte  ent- 
behrt  werden,  so  ist  wohl  glaublich,  dass  jene  oaniHenae  vulgareB 
schon  darin  ihre  form  gefund^a  hatten,  nemlich  in  jenen  ftinfachen, 
meist  aus  yier,'manchmal  aus  sechs  oder  drei  zeilen  bestehendea 
absfttzen,  die  beim  yolkslied  nachweislich  bis  zum  13.  jahrhundert 
fortgedauert  haben.^ 

But  up  to  the  present  time  little  has  be^i  done  to  sub- 
stantiate Qrimm's  hypothesis  of  the  vulgares  cantUenaej 
no  manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon  cantica  rustica  have  turned 
up;  and  probably  none  ever  will.  And  the  present  ortho- 
dox view  of  the  hypothesis  is  doubtless  expressed  by  Ver- 
rier  in  his  admirable  study  of  English  metrics : 

''On  pourrait  supposer  que  chez  tous  les  peuples  germaniques  il 
ezistait  ainsi  un  mfttre  des  chansons  libra  et  yariC,  a  o0t6  da  nibton 
plus  fixe  et  plus  sayant  des  cinque  types,  et  qu'il  s'est  perp^ta^ 
jusqu'ft  nos  jours  .  .  .  dans  la  poesie  populaire  de  tous  lea  pays 
gennaniques.  Cette  hypothdse,  quoique  plausible,  n'est  pas  n^oes- 
saire:  les  formes  de  cette  po6sie  populaire  ont  pu  naltre  du  yen 
allit^r^  normal  par  une  transformation  nouyeUe,  qui  apparatt  claire- 
ment  en  Allemagne  dte  la  prteidre  moiti^  du  IXe  siMe,  chez  Otfrid, 
et  en  Angleterre  dds  la  fin  du  Xe,  dans  la  Ohronique  Anglo-6az- 
onne."  " 

And  yet  there  are  arguments  based  upon  antecedent  prob- 
ability, analogy,  and  documentary  evidence,  which,  if 
assembled  would  strengthen  the  '^plausible  hypothesis'' 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  qualify  materially  the  implications 

^Wilhelm  Grimm,  Zur  Geschichte  dea  Reims,  KQnigl.  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften,  Berlin,  1852,  p.  17&f. 
"  Paul  Verrier,  M4trique  AngUUaef  Paris,  1900,  n,  p.  165  f . 
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of  Alden,  Schipper^  and  Kaluza  with  regard  to  rime, 
rhythmy  and  stanza,  and  to  modify  and  limit  the  influence 
assigned  by  them  to  the  Latin  hymns  and  French  verse. 

In  the  first  place,  without  touching  on  the  psychology 
of  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  simple,  popular  lyrics 
the  world  over  are  and  always  have  been  strongly  rhyth- 
mical, that  is,  characterized  by  the  r^ular  recurrence  of 
stress  or  accent  at  sensibly  equal  time  intervals ;  that  this 
rhythm  of  stress  is  naturally  accompanied  and  re-enforced 
by  the  rhythm  of  homophony  (alliteration,  assonance,  or 
rime),  which  not  only  emphasizes  the  stress  rhythm  but 
also  creates  the  larger  rhythms  of  verse  and  strophe.^' 
If  then  there  ever  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  any 
songs  or  ballads  of  popular  origin,  the  overwhehning  prob- 
ability is  that  they  were  characterized  by  appreciably  regu 
lar  stress-rhythm  and  homophony,  so  that  end  rime  was 
by  no  means,  to  use  Professor  Alden's  phrase,  '^  a  stran- 
ger/' 

That  such  songs  are  not  preserved  in  the  manuscripts 
is  not  surprising.  Why  should  we  expect  to  find  written 
texts  of  them?  The  authors  could  not  write.  Who 
would  have  collected  them  and  written  them  down! 
Who  would  have  read  them  if  written?  The  people 
that  made  them  know  them  by  heart,  and  there  were  no 
folklore  or  ballad  societies  in  those  days.  Asserts  pretty 
story  of  how  King  Alfred  when  a  boy  competed  for,  won, 
and  memorized  the  book  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  offered 
by  his  mother  would  seem  to  offer  evidence  of  the  prince's 
interest  in  vernacular  verse  of  popular  origin.  What 
interested  him  was  perhaps   the  same  kind   of  thing 

^Cf.  Verrier,  n,  p.  212:  '' Lliomophonie  sort  ft  mettre  en  relief 
le  rytlmie  proprement  dit,  le  rythme  intenaif,  dont  elle  souligne  les 
tempi  marqate  principaux,  dont  elle  aide  ft  signaler  la  division  en 
vers,  en  stropbes,  en  potaiea/' 
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that  interested  Charlemagne:  '^Item,''  says  Eginhard, 
"'  harba/ra  et  anliguissima  carmina,  quibus  veterum  regum 
actus  et  beUa  canebantor,  scripsit  memoriaeipie  manda- 
vit.^'  18  xhese  carminay  to  be  sore,  may  have  been  of 
simple  ballad-like  nature,  arising  from  the  people,  and 
celebrating  the  feats  of  ancient  kings,  though  the  prob* 
abilily  is  rather  that  they  were  longer  poems  in  epic  style 
which  had  grown  out  of  earlier  popular  songs.  We  don't 
know.  Light  would  be  shed  on  many  vexed  points  of 
literary  history  if  we  once  might  have  a  glimpse  of  that 
Anglo-Saxon  book  with  its  beautiful  initial  letter  which 
caught  Prince  Alfred's  eye,  or  study  that  collection  of 
barbara  et  ardiquiesima  carmina  which  held  so  much  in- 
terest for  Charlemagne.  But  of  the  existence  of  simple 
lyrics  other  than  the  ballad  there  can  be  no  doubt:  the 
name  is  leo^  or  sang.  And  they  were  of  many  kinds: 
sorhleo^,  licleof^  or  licsang,  giftleo^,  brydleo^  or  brydsang, 
fyrdleof^,  gu^leo^,  hildeleo^,  wigleo^,  fusleo^,  -  sjid  the 
like.^^  Doubtless  there  were  love  songs  also,  for  we  find 
winntleod  iududed  among  the  popular  songs  in  the  ver- 
nacular: ^^Plebios  psalmos  seculares  cantilenas  aut  win- 
nileod;  plebios  psalmos  seculares  cantilenas  vel  rusticos 
psalmos  sine  auctoritate  vel  cantus  aut  winnileod ;  plebios 
psalmos  rustigiu  sane  vel  winnilioth ;  plebios  psalmos  can- 
tica  rustica  et  inepta  odo  winnileod."  ^'  furthermore, 
from  their  nature  it  may  be  inferred  that  leo^  and  sang 
were  sung  by  the  group  as  well  as  by  the  individual — prob- 
ably that  in  the  main  they  were  choral  songs.  And  one  of 
the  specific  meanings  of  dream  is  choral  song,  for  the 
glosses  give  as  its  equivalent:  efenhleoprung,  cancentus, 

"Cf.  F.  M.  Warren,  P.  Jf.  L.  A.,  xrvi,  299. 
^'Cf.  Paula  Onmdr.,  2nd  ed.,  n,  968  ff. 
"■Of.  Grundr.,  n,  091.,  also  d7-43. 
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adtmaiianes  muUarum  voeum,  jubtUUio,  melodia,  duplex 
sonus,  harmania^^ 

Whatever  may  haye  been  the  status  of  folk-lyric  and 
ballad  before  the  conversion  to  Christianity,  after  that 
event  these  songs  of  the  people  were  frowned  npon  by  the 
COimrch  and  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  learned,  who 
now  became  acquainted  with  Latin  poetry — with  Yergil, 
Lucan,  and  Statins,  as  well  as  with  Ambrosius  and  the 
other  h^mn  writers,  and  with  the  fourth  century  gram- 
mariane,  who  had  much  to  say  on  Latin  metrics.  The 
terms  canUca  rustica  et  ineptd,  vulgares  eantUenae,  hof^ 
hara  carmina,  connote  disapproval,  even  thou^  rustica 
and  vulgares  may  possibly  be  translated  by  the  word  ver- 
nacular. ^^  Gegen  den  Volkesgesang  freilich  in  alien  sei- 
nen  Gestaltungen  verhielt  sich  die  Kirche  ablehnend,  ja 
f  eindselig,  und  so  ist  es  nicht  zu  verwundem,  dass  davon 
nnr  Weniges  auf  uns  gekommen  ist."  ^^  This  hostility 
was  common. 

Granting  then,  as  we  must,  that  simple  songs  of  popular 
origin  existed'  both  before  and  after  the  conversion  to 
Christianity,  and  that  there  was  much  group  or  choral 
singing  of  these  songs,  which  often  accompanied  the 
dance,^^  what  was  the  form  of  this  humble  poetry !  Was 
it  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  body  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  with  which  we  are  familiar — alliterating  long 
lines  of  th^  five  types,  without  stanza,  end  rime,  or  uni- 
formity of  rhythm  ?  Or  was  it  essentially  different !  Can 
one  imagine  a  group  singing  and  dancing  to  the  tune  of 
Sievers'  five  types  t  Or  can  one  picture  a  mother  sooth- 
ing her  baby  with  a  five-type  cradle  song  ? 

»Of.  Qrundr^  u,  973,  alflo  47-50. 
^  Qnmdr.,  n,  <S  t,  also  973  i, 
*0f.  Onmdr.f  u,  47 f. 
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In  the  dificossion  of  this  question  there  has  been  much 
fallacious  argumentation,  which  amounts  to  plain  bagging 
the  question.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that  aU 
early  Germanic  poetry  was  composed  in  the  alliteratiye 
verse.  For  example,  Verrier,  assuming  that  the  allitera- 
tive verse  was  the  only  form,  proceeds  to  argue  that  it  was 
sung  as  well  as  recited.  '^  Kien  ne  s'oppose  done,''  he  says, 
"  k  ce  que  les  Germains,  apres  Tepoque  des  grandes  inva- 
sions, aient  continue  non  seulement  fl  r&siter  en  mesure 
leur  vers  allit6re,  mais  encore  k  le  chanter,  comme  an 
temps  de  Tacite  leurs  aieux  le  chantaient  en  Thonneur 
des  dieux  et  ^  la  gloire  des  heros.  L'historien  latin  y 
revient  en  plusieurs  endroits.  II  s'agit  presque  partout 
du  chant  choral  (concentiis,  Germania,  III),  qui  exjge  la 
mesure  isochrone,  en  particulier  le  chant  de  marche.  II 
y  avait  aussi  des  danses  chants,  comme  en  temoigne 
Sidoine  ApoUinaire: 

BarbaricoB  resonaibat  hymen  scythicisque  choreia 
Nubebat  fiauo  sixnilia  noua  nupta  marito. 

Julien  avait  entendu  les  Alamans  chanter  en  choeur  des 
chants  sauvages,  dont  la  melodie  manquait  de  charme  pour 
ses  oreilles,  mais  ne  laissait  pas  de  ravir  les  chanteurs."  ^^ 
And  he  quotes  Jordanis :  ^^  Ante  quos  etiam  cantu  maiorum 
facta  modulationibus  citharisque  canebant."  ^^ 

Thus,  assuming  that  alliterative  verse  was  the  only  form, 
and  reasoning  from  cano  and  cantus,  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  early  Germanic  verse  was  sung.  Even 
granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  assump- 
tion is  correct,  the  conclusion  would  be  doubtful,  for  cano 
and  cantus  might  well  enough  refer  to  a  chanting  recita- 

^Vender,  Metrique  Anglaite^  n,  103. 
"Verrier,  op.  cit,  u,  163  n. 
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tive  with  cithara  accompaniment  On  the  other  hand, 
concentu8  can  refer  to  nothing  but  group  singing,  as  for 
example  in  dance  songs^  wedding  songs,  and  the  like.  But 
choral  singing  demands  and  presupposes  simple,  regular, 
strongly  marked  stress-rhythnu  One  can  not  march  or 
dance  to  the  rhythms  of  the  alliterative  verse. 

Verrier  thinks  the  Caedmon  story  related  by  Bede  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  alliterative  verse  (assumed 
to  he  the  only  form)  was  sung.  Oaedmon  '^chanta  en 
reve  des  vers  qu'il  put  repeter  a  son  reveil.  Bdde  (672- 
735)  en  donne  une  traduction  latine  dans  son  Histoire 
Ecclesiastique.  Dans  le  manuscrit  d'Ely  def  cette  hi&- 
toire,  ecrit  en  787,  le  copiste  a  mis  en  marge  le  tezte 
original,  et  nous  le  trouvons  reproduit  en  saxon  occidental 
dans  la  traduction  de  BSde  qu'a  fait  ou  fait  faire  Alfred 
le  Grand.  QuHl  soit  auihentique  ou  non,  peu  importe. 
Taut  ce  que  je  veux  conclure,  c'est  que  pour  Bede  et  pour 
Alfred  U  pouvait  se  chanter:  or  il  est  en  vers  allUeres  de 
forme  normale  (types  A.  B.  D.  E.)"  ^^  Oonceding  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  vernacular  texts  is  doubtful,  he 
maintains  that  both  Bede  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  translator, 
m  describing  the  poem  of  Caedmon,  nae  tenns  that  mean 
singing,  not  chanting  recitative.  And  he  quotes  Bede's 
Latin  cano  and  carmen  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  singan, 
though  he  does  not  show  that  these  terms  might  not  also 
describe  a  rhythmic  recitation  with  harp  accompaniment. 
But  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  argument  appears  in  Ver- 
rier's  last  two  sentences:  "Whether  it  [the  vernacular 
version]  be  authentic  or  not — it  is  in  the  alliterative  verses 
of  normal  form,  types  A.  B.  D.  E/'  As  if  for  the  purpose 
of  his  argument  the  form  is  of  any  significance  whatever 
unless  it  is  the  original,  authentic  form.    As  a  matter  of 

■Verrier,  op.  cit,,  p.  104. 
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fact;  there  is  very  considerable  evidence  that  neither  of 
the  vemacolar  versions  is  authentic,  for  they  both  follow 
closely  the  Latin  of  Bede,  who  expressly  dedares  that  he 
.is  giving  only  the  substance  or  sensi^  and  not  the  order 
(ordo)  of  the  Caedmon  poem.  ".  .  .  ipse  coepit  cantare," 
says  Bede^  ^'  in  laudem  dei  conditoris  versus,  quos  num- 
quam  audierat,  quorum  iste  est  sensus : '  Nunc  laudare  de- 
bemus  auctorem  regni  caelestis,  potentiam  creatoris  et  con- 
silium illius,  facta  patris  gloriae.  Quomodo  ille,  com  sit 
aetemus  deus,  omnium  miraculorum  auctor  extitit,  qui 
prime  filiis  hominum  caelum  pro  culmine  tecti,  dehinc  ter- 
ram  custos  humani  generis  omnipotens  creavit'  Hie  est 
sensus,  non  autem  ordo  ipse  verborum,  quae  dormiens  iUe 
canebat."  *^  A  glance  at  the  Anglo-Saxon — ^Northumbri- 
an or  West  Saxon — suggests  strongly  that  it  is  a  dose 
translation  of  Bede's  sensus  verbatim  et  ordinatim  as  far 
as  possible.  In  other  words,  neither  Bede's  account  nor 
the  so-called  Caedmon  hymn  in  the  vernacular  is  worth 
anything  as  evidence  wiAx^ard  to  the  original  form  of 
the  hymn.^^  Even  granting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  extant  vernacular  hymn  is  authentic  in  form,  we 
should  have  no  more  knowledge  than  before  of  the  popular 
verse  forms ;  for  the  angel  would  never — himianly  speak- 
ing— have  permitted  Caedmon  to  compose  a  doxology  in 
the  undignified  and  despised  form. 

In  Bede's  account  there  is  another  point  that  should  be 
noted:  because  of  his  divine  inspiration,  Caedmon  was 
never  able  to  compose  any  frivolous  or  idle  poetry:  "  IJnde 
nil  umquam  frivoli  et  supervacui  poematis  facere  potuit, 
sed  ea  tantimimodo,  quae  ad  religionem  pertinent,  religio- 

^  Bede,  Hiat  EccL,  ir,  cap.  24. 

*"  I  refrain  from  discussing  the  mythical,  folklore  quality  of  Bede's 
acooont  and  of  poetic  inspiration  through  dreams. 
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sam  eiiu  lingoam  deoebant"  A  legitimate  inferenee  ia 
that  vemacular  poetry  of  the  kind  that  seemed  to  Bede 
friTolous  and  idle  was  conmion  enough  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century;  and  if  Caedmon  could  not  sing 
such  songs  in  geheorscipe  (in  convivio)^  there  were  many 
who  could.  But  here  again,  in  default  of  any  affirmative 
evidence,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  feasting  and  drink- 
ing songs  were  ever  composed  in  alliterating  five-type 
verse. 

The  story  of  Aldhelm  standing  on  the  bridge  and  sing- 
ing quasi  artem  eantUandi  professus  is  also  pertinent  evi- 
dence that  popiQar  songs  were  common  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. For  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  Aldhelm 
substituted  in  his  song  (carmen  triviale)  scriptural  words 
for  the  original  (sensim  inter  Ivdicra  verbis  scriptura/rum 
insertis)  and  that  the  song  was  still  sung  in  the  twelfth 
century  (adhuc  vulgo  cantaiur).^* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  the  existence  of  much 
popular  verse  and  song  not  represented  in  the  manuscripts 
which  have  come  down  to  us — all  sorts  of  vulga/res  ca/ntir 
lenae  and  canlica  rustica,  feasting  songs,  wedding  songs, 
war  songs,  songs  of  grief.  And  further  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  songs  were  adapted  to  group 
singing  (dreamj  efenkleo^rung,  concentus)  which  presup- 
poses a  rhythmic  form  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
hodj  of  extant  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  that  is,  a  form  charac- 
terized by  the  regular  recurrence  of  stress  at  sensibly 
equal  time  intervals  and  by  the  employment  of  homophony 
(assonance,  end  rime,  and  alliteration)  to  re-enforce  this 
rhythm  and  to  create  the  larger  rhythms  of  verse  and 
stanza.  This  is  indeed  a  plausible  hypothesis  and  one  that 
we  are  bound  to  arrive  at  by  a  priori  reasoning — the  spon- 

**€/.  Orundr.y  n,  974;  also  Verrier,  op.  oii.,  n,  104. 
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taneouB  origin  and  development  of  regular  rhTthm  and 
homophony  in  simple  lyrics. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  further.  It  is  instructive  to  con- 
sider the  histoiy  of  rhythm  (accentual  verse)  and  homo- 
phony  in  Latin  poetry.  Just  as  *^  classic  "  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  is  in  the  five-type  alliterating  verse,  so  classic  Latin 
poetry  is  in  quantitative  verse.  But  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  to  show  that  from  the  earliest  times  there  existed 
in  abundance  popular  Latin  verse  of  a  different  fomu 
characterized  by  regular  stress-rhythm  and  homophony.^' 
'^Itaque  duplex  Poeseos  genus  olim  exsurrexit,  alterum 
antiquiusy  sed  ignobile  ac  plebium,  alterum  nobile  et  a 
doetis  tantummodo  viris  excultum.  Illud  rhythmicwn, 
illud  meiricum  appellatum  est.  Sed  quod  potissimum  est 
animadvertendum  quamquam  Metrica  Poesis  primas  ar- 
ripuerity  onmiumque  meliorum  suffragio  et  usu  probata 
laudibus  ubique  omaretur :  attamen  Bhythmica  Poesis  non 
propterea  defecit  apud  Graecos  atque  Latinos.  Quum 
enim  vulgus  indoctum  et  rustica  gens  Poetam  interdum 
agere  veUet,  nee  legibus  metri  addiscendis  par  erat ;  quales 
poteraty  versus  efformare  perexit:  hoc  est,  Bhythmo  eon- 
tenta,  Metruin  contemsit :  Metrum,  inquam,  hoc  est,  rigi- 
das  prosodiae  l^es  quas  perfecta  Poesis  sequitur.^^* 
Rhythmua  was  the  regular  word  used  to  describe  this 
popular  accentual  verse  in  vulgar  use  and  to  distinguish 

*Cf.  Verrier,  iyp,  oit,  n,  191 :  *'  U  semble  bien  que  dans  lea  dietons 
et  iormules  de  toute  sorte  lea  Italiotes  aieat  voulu  rattacher  lea 
id^es  par  la  ressemlblance  du  son,  afin  d'en  mieux  marquer  le  lien 
logique  ou  Anotionnel  et  de  le  mieux  graver  dans  la  mteioire.''  E. 
g.:  "Terra  pestem  teneto,  saluo  hie  moneto/'  or  "Nee  huic  morlw 
caput  crescat  aut  ai  crererit  tabescat."  Cf.  Verrier^  n»  ch.  vn 
(L'Homophonie) . 

^  Muratori,  Antiqq.  Ital.  Di39,  40,  quoted  by  Trench,  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry,  p.  21. 
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it  from  the  dignified  and  learned  metrum.^    The  gram- 
marians are  explicit  in  making  the  distinction*'® 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  what  Bede  says  on  this 
point  in  his  De  Arte  Metrica,  which  of  course  deals  with 
Latin,  not  with  yemacular,  poetry.  After  explaining  the 
structure  of  the  principal  Latin  classic  meters  and  refer- 
ring  to  others,  he  continues : 

Videtur  autem  rhythmus  metris  esse  consimilis,  quae  est  verborum 
modulata  compoeitio  non  metrica  ratione  sed  niunero  syllabanim  ad 
judicium  aurium  ezaminata,  ut  9vnt  oarmina  vulgarism  poetarum, 
Et  quidem  rhythmus  sine  metro  esse  potest,  metrum  vero  sine 
rfiythmo  esse  non  potest:  quod  liquidius  ita  deflnitur.  Metrum  est 
ratio  cum  modulatione:  rhythmus  modulatio  sine  ratione:  plerumque 
tamen  casu  quodam  invenies  etiam  rationem  in  rhythmo  non  arti- 
flcis  moderatione  servatum,  sed  sono  et  ipsa  modulatione  duoent^ 
quern  vulgaret  poetae  neoesse  est  rustioe  docH  faciant  docte:  quomodo 
et  ad  instar  iambici  metri  pulcherrime  factus  est  hymnus  iUe  prae- 
elanu: 

Rex  aeteme  Domine 

Remm  creator  omnium 

Qui  eras  ante  secula 

Semper  cum  patre  Alius. 

Et  alii  Ambrosiani  non  pauci.    Item  ad  formam  metri  trochaiei 
canunt  bymnum  de  die  judicii  per  alphabetum: 

Apparebit  repentina 
Dies  magna  Domini, 
Fur  obscura  velut  nocte 
Improvisoe  occupans."* 


"Forcellini;  Totiu9  Laiimtatis  Leaioon:  "Rhythmus  ....  in 
rhythmis  non  servatur  ordo,  modo  eadem  quantitas:  idem  enim 
rhythmus  est  in  anapaesto  auperant  quod  in  dactylo  oonieriV* 

"Of.  Keil,  Orammaiici  LatM:  ly,  6^3;  vi,  41  f.,  20«f.,  282,  374, 
631. 

^  Bede,  Miscellaneaut  Works,  Giles  ed.,  Yi,  77  ft.  Of.  also  Lingard, 
Hist,  and  Antiq,  of  the  Anglo-Bawon  Church,  n,  146  f . :  "  Among  the 
Latins,  there  had  long  existed  poets  of  an  inferior  class,  who  had 
emancipated  themselyes  from  the  shaddes  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  classic  masters,  and  had  adopted  a  more  easy 
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This  shows  clearly  enough  that  Bede  was  familiar  with 
the  accentual  rhythms  of  the  ^^  vulgar/'  popular  Latin 
poetry  and  that  he  considered  certain  hymns  in  this  popu- 
lar style  admirable. 

Just  why  the  hynm  writers  from  Ambrosius  on  adopted 
and  increasingly  used  the  popular  accentual  verse  with 
lime  in  preference  to  the  quantitative  form  may  be  a 
question  for  debate.  The  fact  is^  they  did.  There  can  be 
no  doubt^  however^  that  strong  accentual  rhythm  is  well 
adapted  to  choral  singing  and  that  homophony  not  only 
re-enforces  this  rhythm  but  is  also  a  great  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory. We  get  some  light  from  St.  Augustine^  who  explains 
why  he  uses  accentual  rhythm  in  his  verses  against  the 
Donatists :  '^  Volens  etiam  causam  Donatistarum  ad  ipsius 
humillimi  vulgi  et  omnino  imperitorum  atque  idiotarum 
notitiam  pervenire  et  eorum^  quantum  fiere  per  nos  pos- 
bety  inhaerere  memoriae,  psalmum,  qui  eis  cantaretur,  per 
latinas  litteras  feci  .  .  .  ideo  autem  non  aliquo  carminis 
genere  id  fieri  volui,  ne  me  necessitas  metrica  ad  aliqua 
verba,  quae  vulgo  minus  sunt  usitata  conpelleret."  ^^  It  is 

system  of  versification,  by  substituting  the  harmony  of  emphasis  or 
accent  for  the  harmony  of  metre.  It  might  indeed  happen  that  both 
would  coincide;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  chance:  the  poet  judged 
of  the  melody  hj  the  ear,  attending  to  the  artificial  distribution  of 
the  accent,  and  not  to  the  measure  of  the  syllable.  Thus  in  a  Une 
of  eight  syUables,  by  placing  the  ictus  on  every  second  syllable,  he 
formed  an  imitation  of  iambic  tetrameter  verse;  and  by  placing  it 
on  the  first  and  every  second  syllable  afterwards  in  succession,  an 
imitation  of  the  trochaic."  (Eere,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
in  view  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  Verrier  {op.  cit,,  n,  ch.  vn) 
with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  homophony,  the  wlgarea  poetae  never 
iMd  been  hound  by  the  shackles  of  classic  meter,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  emanoipated  themselves  from  these 
shackles. 

"Augustini  Uetractationum  Lib.  i,  cap.  zvm  (Corpus  Scriptorum 
Eodeeiasticorum  Latinorum,  vol.  51,  p.  16).    In  this  interesting 
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legitimate  to  infer  that  accentual,  homophonous  verse  was 
long  familiar  to  the  common  people  and  would  therefore 
appeal  to  them. 

Indeed  at  the  very  beginning  of  Latin  literature,  before, 
through  imitation  of  the  Greek,  classical  verse  forms  had 
become  fixed,  we  find  homophony  in  Ennius,  e.  g. : 

Caelum  nitescere,  ftrbores  frondescere, 
Vifces  laetiAcae  jMunpinis  pubescere, 
Bajui  l>acarum  ubertate  incumeBoere. 

— (Cf.  Verrter,  n,  193  f.). 

But  aoc^itual  verse  with  rime  or  alliteration  was  early 
abandoned  by  literary  poets  and  banished  from  polite  so-v 
ciety.  It  was  r^arded  as  vulgar  and  barbarous  by  the 
^^  docti/'  Bime  in  particular  was  regarded  with  contempt. 
As  Verrier  says,  "  L'homophonie  s'associait  dans  I'esprit 
des  poetes  lettr^s  aux  dictons  triviaux  ou  au  moins  prosa- 
iques,  k  la  po^ie  populaire  et  vieillotte,  de  forme  inculte, 
comme  aux  jeux  de  mots  de  Plaute :  elle  ne  pouvait  laisser 
d'avoir  pour  eux  quelque  chose  de  vulgaire ;  ils  ne  pouva- 
ient  manquer  de  la  bannir  au  fur  et  &  mesure  qu'ils  imita- 
ient  avec  plus  d'exactitude  leurs  modeles  grecs."  *^  The 
attitude  of  the  grammarians  is  shown  by  Pompeius :  ^'  Ho- 
moeoteleuton  est  quotiens  in  verba  exitus  est  unius  soni. 
.  .  .  Antiquum  est  hoc  totum,  hodie  nemo  facit;  siqui 
fecerit,  ridetur.''  ** 

oompoflition,  as  aids  to  memory  the  author  uses  accentual  syUabic 
rhythm,  rime,  stanzas  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  refrain. 

•*  Verrier,  op.  oit,  n,  193  f . 

"  Keil,  Chrammatioi  Latini,  v,  304.  The  quotation  sounds  familiar: 
it  is  sttbstantiaUy  what  the  free  verse  enthusiast  thinks  today  about 
rime,  indeed,  contempt  for  rime  is  no  new  thing:  it  seems  to  be 
a  recurrent  phenomenon,  llecall  Ascham:  "...  rude  beggarly 
riming  .  .  to  follow  rather  the  Obths  in  riming  than  the  Greeks  in 
true  versifying  were  even  to  eat  acorns  with  swine,  when  we  may 
freely  eat  wheat  bread  among  men."    Or  Milton's  characterization 


^    i 
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Regardless  of  the  contempt  of  the  docti,  rime  in  accent- 
ual Latin  verse  persisted  in  the  poetry  of  the  people,  and 
was  destined  to  achieve  in  the  fourth  and  following  centu- 
ries a  sanction  which  later  made  it  tremendously  influential 
in  all  Christendom.  ^^  .  .  I'usage  de  la  rime  se  developpa 
dans  la  po6sie  latine  populaire.  Elle  7  ezistait  certaine- 
ment  au  IVe  siecle.  Les  poetes  chretiens  la  lui  emprun- 
tSrent  en  meme  temps  que  le  metre  de  leurs  hymnes  ac- 
centuelles.  .  .  .  O'est  saint  Ambroise  (333-397)  qui  in- 
troduisit  dans  cette  6glise  [Milan]  le  chant  des  hymnes. 
II  en  composa  lui-meme  un  certain  nombre.  En  voici 
quelques  vers: 

Bic  quinque  millibus  viria 

Dum  quinque  panes  dividis, 

(Edentium  sub  dentibus 

In  ore  crescebat  cibus.    Hymne  V. 

fiomno  refectis  artiibus 
Bpreto  cubili  surgimus; 
Nobis,  pater,  canentibus 
Adesse  te  deposcimus. 

Te  lingua  primum  ooncinat, 

Te  mentis  ardor  ambiat; 

Ut  actuum  sequentium 

Tu,  sancte,  sis  exordium.    Hymne  IX."  ** 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  here  the  use  of  rime  in 
accentual  verse  from  the  time  of  Ambrosius,  Hilary  and 
Prudentius  in  the  fourth  century  down  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Of  the  153  Latin  hymns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
churchy  derived  chiefly  from  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 
century,'*  at  least  one-third  show  rime  which  is  fairly  regu- 

of  rime  as  ''the  invention  of  a  baiibarous  age  to  set  off  wretched 
matter  and  lame  metre;  ...  a  thing  of  itself  to  aU  judicious  ears 
trivial  and  of  no  musical  delight."     (Introduction  to  P,  L,) 

"  Verrier,  op.  oit.,  n,  p.  194. 

**  Latin  Hymna  of  the  Anglo-Bawan  (Jhurch,  Burtees  Societj,  vol. 
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lar  and  apparently  not  accidental,  while  many  others  show 
sporadic  rime.    One  of  the  oldest  Latin  rhythmical  com- 
positions which  originated  in  Britain  is  the  prayer  of  Gil- 
das  (ca.  650),  which  consists  of  40  eleven-syllable  lines  ^ 
in  rimed  pairs,  and  b^ins : 

jDei  patris  fe&tiiiftre  mftzimum 
MiM  cito  peto  adiutorium. 
leBu  Christi  imploro  suffragia 
Qui  natUB  eat  ex  yirgine  Maria.* 

And  Bede  not  only  looked  with  favor  upon  accentual 
hymns  (as  we  have  seen),  but  apparently  wrote  them  him- 
self ;  for  in  the  list  of  his  works  at  the  end  of  his  Ecclesir 
asHcdl  History  he  mentions  a  Librum  hymnorum  diverse 
metro  sive  rhythmo.^^  But  since  Bede's  hynms  have  not 
been  positively  identified,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  used  rime.  It  is  fairly  certain  that 
Aldhelm,  besides  the  vernacular  songs  referred  to  above, 
composed  also  accentual  Latin  verse  with  rime.'''  And  the 
following  passage  from  St.  Boniface  shows  that  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century  rhythmv^  coimoted  rime :  "  Tertium 
quoque  [carminis  genus]  non  pedum  mensura  elucubra- 

»£d.  by  Wilhehn  Meyer,  '<Gildae  Onitio  Bhythmica,"  Nach- 
richten,  k.  GeseUa.  der  Wiasensch.,  PhiloL-tHiat.  Klasae,  Q5ttingen» 
1912,  p.  48  ff. 

"'Ill  view  of  the  distinction  which  Bede  is  at  pains  to  make  be- 
tween metrum  and  rhythmtu  in  his  De  Arte  Metrica,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  use  of  9vce  here. 

"Of.  Du  Cange,  sub  ryihmioi  versus:  "  Epist.  4  inter  eas  quae  6. 
Bonifacio  Moguntino  adscribuntur :  Obsecro  ut  mihi  Aldhelmi  Epis- 
copi  aliqua  opuscula,  seu  prosarum  seu  metrorum,  aut  rhythmi- 
eorum  mittere  digneris."  Cf.  also  Manitius,  Bandhuch  der  Klass, 
Aliertwnswissenechaftf  ix,  140:  "Sicher  Hat  sich  Aldhelm  auch  mit 
rhythmischen  Gedichten  befasst ut  non  inoonvenienter  car- 
mine rhythmico  did  queat: 

Christus  passus  patibulo  atque  leti  latibulo 
Virginem  yirgo  virgin!  commendabat  tutamini.'* 
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turn,  sed  octonis  syllabis  in  qnolibet  versa  compositifl,  una 
eademque  littera  comparibus  linearum  tramitibns  aptata 
cursim  calamo  perante  caraxatum  tibi  .  •  .  dicavi."  *' 
Dti  Cange  continues  his  discussion  of  rythmici  versus: 
"At  rythmicos  versus  vocarunt  scriptores  aevi  inferioriB, 
quos  alii  Leoninos,  seu  o/AotrcXevrov^.  Alvarus  (ninth  cen- 
tury) in  Vita  S.  Eulogii  num.  3 :  Epistolatim  in  invioem 
egimus^  et  rythmicis  versibus  non  laudibus  mulcebamuB." 
The  word  rythmus  very  early  meant  rime :  Dante  regularly 
uses  it  in  that  sense  in  his  Latin  works.'^  And,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  Diez/^  Eorting/^  and  others, 
the  New  English  Dictionary  is  unquestionably  correct  in 
its  derivation  of  English  rimei  "Rime<0,  F.  rime 
<  ^ridme,  *ritme  ad  Lat.  rithmits,  rythmus,  more  correctly 
rhythmus  a  Gr.  A^^fufe  —  measured  motion,  time,  propor- 
tion. In  medieval  Latin  the  terms  rUhmi  and  rithmici 
versos  were  used  to  denote  accentual  in  contrast  to  quan- 
titative verse  (metra).  As  similarity  of  the  terminal 
sounds  was  a  common  feature  of  accentual  verse,  riihmus 
naturally  came  to  have  the  sense  of  rime/*  ** 

In  Latin,  then,  the  literary  quantitative  verse  was  pre- 
ceded and  later  accompanied  by  a  vast  amount  of  unwrit- 

*  Liber  Epistolarum  6.  Bonif  acii,  Epist.  65,  quoted  by  Da  Caage 
sub  rythmici  versus. 

''Of.  De  Vulgari  Eloqueniia,  chs.  5,  9,  12,  and  13. 

^Diez,  Btymologischea  Worterhuch  der  Rom.  Bpraeheny  6th  ed. 

**K<(rting,  Lateinisch'Rom.  Worterhuch^  3rd  ed. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  instances  showing  that  rytib- 
mu8  and  rime  were  synonymous;  but.  cf.  Promptorium  ParYulomm: 
"Ryme:  Bhythmus,  -mi,  Rithma,  -atis;  Rymyn:  Bhythmioo,  -as, 
avi.'*  Of.  also  Catholioon  Anglicum:  "  to  Ryme,  rithmicari:  a  Ryme, 
rithmus."  Of.  also  Thompson,  G.  A.:  Elieabethan  Oriticism  of 
Poetry  (Un.  of  Ohicago  Diss.,  1914),  p.  13:  (Quoting  Stanyhurst) 
"What  Tom  Towley  is  so  simple  that  wiU  not  attempt  to  be  a 
riihmtmrf  .  .  .%.  Qood  God,  what  a  fry  of  such  wooden  rythmoure 
doth  swarm  in  stationars'  shops!  "  Of.  also  the  ''  An  Rithmicandi  ** 
(14th  century)  in  Reliquiae  Antiquae,  i,  30  ff. 
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ten  popular  accentual  verse — rythmi  or  rythmici  versus — 
with  strong  stress  and  homophony.  Though  this  early 
popular  poetry  was  virtually  unrecorded,  its  rhythms,  per- 
haps hecause  of  their  popular  appeal,  were  adopted  by  the 
clerical  hymn  writers.  And  the  word  rythmus  connoted 
nme. 

So  in  AngloSaxon  England  there  was  much  popular 
verse,  unwritten,  scorned  and  condemned  by  the  clerics. 
Many  of  these  cantica  rustica  were  undoubtedly  choral 
songs  with  stress-rhythm  and  homophony.  The  analogy 
of  popular  Latin  poetry  suggests  strongly  the  existence  of 
Anglo-Saxon  rythmici  versus/^  which  preceded  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  beside  the  literary  and  learned  alliterative 
poetry. 

Occasionally  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (and 
proseX  that  was  preserved  in  manuscript  we  find  rime  here 
and  there.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  accidental;  some- 
times it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  ready-made  riming 
phrases  or  formulas  (e.  g.,  hider  and  ^ider,  feond  and 
freond,  gleam  and  dream,  wid  and  sid,  etc.) ;  and  some- 
times it  is  evidently  striven  for,^^  e.  g.,  in  the  well-known 
passage  in  Elene  beginning : 

''Indeed,  ryhthmici  vertua  are  bo  natural  that  they  are  not  im- 
probably the  humble  beginnings  of  poetry  everywhere  and  precede 
Uterary  poetry  in  all  literatures:  e.  g.,  with  regard  the  Celtic,  cf. 
Verrier,  op.  oii.t  n,  p.  196:  "L'usage  de  la  rime  chez  les  Bretons 
de  France  et  chez  ceuz  de  Qrande-Bretagne  prouve  qu'ils  s'en  ser- 
vaient  au  commencement  du  Ve  si^le:  lis  ne  pouvaient  gu^re  I'avoir 
emprunt4e  aux  hymnes  latines,  encore  toutes  r^centea";  and  with 
regard  to  Old  Norse,  cf .  Du  Oange,  sub  modiM :  "  cantus  rhythmicus. 
Sueno  in  Hist.  Danica,  cap.  1:  A  quo  primum  modis  Islandensibus 
Skloldauger  simt  reges  nuncupati.  Id  est,  in  rhythmis,  carminibus, 
sive  cantilenis  antiquiis,  quibus  Islandi  fortia  heroum  ad  lyram  in 
oonyiyiis  decantare  solebant."  Of.  also  F.  M.  Warren,  *'  The  Bo- 
mance  Lyric,"  P.  Jf.  L.  A.,  xxvi,  235  ff. 

**It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  instances.  For  the  collection 
and  classiflcation  of  Anglo-Saxon  rimes,  cf .  Kluge,  "  Zur  Geschichte 
des  Reimes,''  P.  B.  B.,  ix,  422  f . 
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IniB  io  frod  ond  fus  >iirh  >»t  focne  hue 
word-crsef turn  wsaf  ond  wundrum  las, 
]>ragiiiii  ]>reodade  ond  gej'anc  reodode 
nihtes  naenre;  nysae  io  gearwe. 

And  the  Bimed  Poem  (tenth  century)  shows  conclusively 
what  one  could  do  if  he  put  his  mind  on  the  business  of 
riming/^  for  it  is  probably  the  most  berimed  body  of  verse 
in  English  literary  history.    For  example,  consider: 

flah  mah  flite|»,  flan  man  hwite]>, 

borgsorg  bite>,  bald  aid  wite^, 

wTOc  Bmc  write>,  wra]>  a}>  amite)» — 

syngryn  Bide>,  searofearo  glld^.  (w.  62-(UI»). 

Though  it  is  true,  as  Kluge  *•  and  Verrier  *^  have  point- 
ed out,  that  rime  increases  in  frequency  in  the  alliterative 
five-type  verse  from  Beowvlf  on,  the  increase  in  this  liter- 
ary poetry  ^^  is  too  slight  to  be  significant :  what  has  been 
preserved  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  never  becomes  regularly 
and  completely  rhythmical,  rimed,  or  strophic  in  form.  It 
may  be  recited  or  chanted,  but  it  does  not  have  a  singing 
rhythm:  its  varying  rhythms  suggest  those  of  the  Pater 
N osier  and  the  Credo  ^^  rather  than  those  of  the  accentual 
Latin  hymns.    The  fact  is  that  virtually  no  lyric  verse  has 

*  Whether  the  poem  is  an  imitation  of  the  0.  K.  runhmda  doei 
not  matter.  The  whole  poem  is  9ui  generic  in  Anglo^azon.  It  if 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  many  of  the  rimed  phrases  of  which 
it  is  made  up  (e.  g.,  borgsorg  bite>)  have  the  characteristics  of 
proverbial  wisdom,  and  so  suggest  antiquity  and  popular  origin. 

«  Kluge,  **  Zur  Geschichte  des  Reimes,"  P.  B.  B.,  ix,  444. 

•Verrier,  op.  oit,,  n,  201. 

^  Whatever  the  provenance  of  Beowulf,  the  poem  as  we  have  it  is 
of  course  literary. 

•Cf.! 

Pater  noster      qui  es  in  coelis 
Sanctiflcetur      nomen  tuum 
Adyeniat      regnum  tuum 
Fiat  voluntas  tua      sicut  in  celo,  etc. 


and 


Credo  in  deum      patrem  omnipotentem 

Et  in  Jesum  Christum      filium  eius  unicum,  etc 
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been  preserved,  that  is^  no  verse  adapted  to^  and  intended 
for,  Binging.  And  wlien  we  recall  that  the  monkB,  from 
whom  all  our  mannacripts  have  come,  held  the  vulgcures 
cantUenae  and  caniica  rustica  in  contempt,  the  absence  of 
the  popular  song  is  easily  accounted  for.  Of  the  form  of 
these  popular  lyrics  we  have  no  direct  manuscript  evi- 
dence.*^ 

Yet  in  addition  to  the  presumptive  and  circmnstantial 
evidence  just  considered,  there  are  in  the  monkish  manu- 
scripts certain  hints  and  scraps,  which  are  the  more  con- 
vincing aa  evidence  because  they  are  the  unconscious  ad- 
missionfl  of  hostile  witnesses.    In  the  first  place,  the  large 
number  of  homqphonous  phrases  (with  rime  or  allitera- 
tion or  both)  in  l^al  formulas  proves  incontestably  that 
the  uae  of  rime  as  well  as  of  alliteration  was  natural  and 
spontaneous  among  the  Germanic  tribes  everywhere.  Legal 
phrases  sach  as  to  slitan  oppe  to  bitan,  unclasne  ond  unr 
mcBfie,   cearl  and   earl,  gri^n  and  fripian,  reed  ond 
dasd,  healdan  and  wealdan,  he  stronde  and  he  londe,^^  are 
significant:  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  rime  here  is 
exotic.*^    And  in  other  prose  than  the  laws  we  find  abun- 

"*  What  indeed  wm  the  f  onn  of  the  EUdehrandalied  or  of  the  oon- 
itituent  parts  of  Beoumlf  before  the  xnonln  wrote  the  mantucripta  of 
these  poems T  Ballads  in  alliterating  five-type  verse?  Or  more 
rhythmical  songs  adapted  to  choral  singing?  We  do  not  know.  Taci- 
tus uses  the  word  ooneeniU8, ''  qui  exige,"  as  Verrier  says,  "  la  mesure 
itochroney  en  particulier  le  chant  de  marche."  (Of.  Verrier :  op.  eit, 
n,  1S3  and  notes) ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Du  Cange,  defining  moduB, 
eq[uates  it  with  oanius  rhyihmiout,  and  cites  Sueno  in  Hist.  Danica 
eap.  1 :  '^  A  quo  primum  modis  Islandensibus  Skioldauger  sunt  reges 
mmcupati.  Id  est,  in  rhythnUi,  earminibus,  sive  cantilenis  antiquiis, 
quibuB  Islandi  fortia  heroum  facta  ad  lyram  in  oonviviis  decantare 
•olebant."  Hence  it  may  be  that  Charlemagne's  harhara  et  anil- 
^uiuima  oarmma,  quibu4  veierwn  regwn  CMtus  et  heUa  eanehantwr 
had  a  form  difterent  from  that  of  the  alliterative  epic  which  presum- 
ably grew  out  of  them. 

*0f.  Kluge,  P.  B.  B.,  IX,  424  f. 

"tTf.  Verrier,  op.  oit,  n,  109:  "De  m6me  que  les  anciens  Italiotes, 
les  anciens  Germains  possMaient  d4ji  de  nombreuses  formules  homo- 
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dant  use  of  rimed  rhythmic  formulas,  e.  g. :  growan  and 
blowan,  on  cHe  ond  on  wcete,  liss  ond  bliss,  swieol  and 
ficol,  wlanc  ond  ranc,  werian  ond  Tiericm,  stalu  ond  qudlu, 
beryptm  ond  bestrypan.^^  Just  as  now,  so  in  the  ban- 
ning the  riming  or  alliterating  formula  had  a  charm  for 
the  ear  and  dung  to  the  memory.  And  the  literary  poets 
frequently  made  use  of  such  phrases,  e.  g. :  healdan  ond 
wealdan,  sieap  ond  geap,  gleam  ond  dream,  wrencan  ond 
blencan,  frod  ond  god,  dreosan  ond  hreosanJ^^  These  for- 
mulas, considered  alone,  offer  sufficient  proof  that  in  the 
earliest  times  whatsoever  the  principle  of  rime  was  famil- 
iar and  congenial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 

As  has  been  said,  we  have  no  manuscript  record  of  gen- 
uine popular  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  in  its  original  form. 
Without  exception,  all  manuscripts  in  England,  as  else- 
where, contain  only  such  material  as  would  pass  the  cen- 
sorship of  clerical  redactors  and  scribes.  Therefore,  with 
r^ard  to  that  small  fraction  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which 
touches  upon  or  is  concerned  with  early  and  heathen 
themes,  we  can  not  be  certain  of  either  the  original  con- 
tent or  the  original  form.  We  are  sure  of  one  thing :  that 
practically  all  of  this  material  was  moulded,  manipulated, 
and  veneered  with  the  teachings  and  phraseology  of  the 
Church.  When  then  we  turn  to  the  few  extant  Anglo- 
Saxon  charms  and  incantations,  which  constitute  the  near- 
est approach  to  primitive  popular  poetry,^^  we  must  not 

phoniques,  ott  flgurait  le  plus  souvent  Fallit^ratioiiy  mais  ausai  la 
consonance,  Tassonanoe  ou  la  rime.  Ik  en  employaient  k  coup  sur 
avant  de  se  s^parer  en  plusieurs  peuples:  nous  en  retrouvons  dans 
la  prose  des  aaciens  dialectes  gemumiques,  qui  leur  sont  communes  k 
tous." 

"For  numerous  examples,  cf.  Kluge,  op.  eit,  p.  424. 

**  There  are  many.    Cf .  Kluge,  p.  426  f . 

*  It  mi^t  plausibly  be  maintained  that  the  incantation  w)ieie?er 
found  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  poetry,  and  that  it  contains  in 
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foiget  that  even  these  charms  as  we  have  them  are  Christ- 
ianized charms,  in  which  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  Vir- 
gin are  invoked  and  the  Pater  Noster  and  Ter  Sanctus 
mingle  freely  with  the  vernacular.  Though  the  baptismal 
vow  involved  forsaking  the  devil  and  all  his  works  and  all 
the  heatihen  gods,  the  Church  was  willing  to  compromise 
by  appropriating  and  giving  a  new  turn  to  heathen  prac- 
tices which,  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated,  might  be 
diverted  to  her  use.  As  with  Easter,  so  it  was  with  the 
charms :  the  effort  to  Christianize  them  is  obvious. 

And  yet  in  all  of  them — in  some  more  than  in  others— r 
pagan  elements  are  evident.  And  if  we  notice  particularly 
the  lyric  part  of  the  incantation,  the  adjuration  or  prayer 
which  follows  the  narrative  element,  we  shall  discover  that 
this  part  of  the  formula  tends  to  become  more  regularly 
rhythmical  and  homophonous,  e.  g. : 

Erce,  Erce,  Erce,  eorj^an  modor, 
Gennne  t^  se  alwalda,      ece  drihten, 
Aecera  wezendra      and  wridendra, 
Eacniendra      and  einiendra, 
Sceafta  heries,      scire-wsstma 
And  pttre  bradan      bere  wsestma 


And  I'sre  hwitan      hwaete  wsstma 
And  ealre  eor]Mui      wKBtma."* 


Also: 


Oil  )>a  wiere  on  feU  sooten      oppe  wsere  on  fl«8c  scoten 
OJ'l'e  w»re  on  blod  sooten      oj'^e  wssre  on  ban  sooten 
0»e  w»re  on  li)'  sooten;      naefre  ne  sy  ]>in  Uf  atcesed; 
Gif  hit  w»re  esa  gescot      o)>>e  hit  w»re  ylf  a  gescot 
Oppe  hit  w»re  haegtessan  gesoot:      nu  ic  wiUe  )>in  helpan. 
Hs  >e  to  bote  esa  gescotes,      J'is  pe  to  bote  ylf  a  gescotes, 
pis  pe  to  bote  h»gtessan  gesootes:      ic  >in  wiUe  helpan." 


germinal  form  the  beginnings  from  which  evolve  in  the  process  of  the 
ages  narrative,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry. 

•  First  charm,  w.  60-57,  ChW.  Bibl,  i,  315. 

"Second  charm,  w.  20-26,  G-W.  Biht,  I,  318. 
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^ow,  in  view  of  the  very  small  amount  of  extant  Anglo- 
Saxon  verse  that  may  he  called  primitive  and  popnlar, 
this  evidence  of  regular  stress-rhythm  and  homophony 
(including  not  only  alliteration  but  also  rime  and  asson- 
ance) is  significant:  it  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  such 
rhythm  and  homophony  originated  spontaneously  in  Oer- 
manic  verse  and  so  antedated  any  possible  Latin  or  French 
influence.®^  Furthermore,  it  strongly  suggests  that  the 
lost  popular  songs^  the  various  types  of  leo^,  vulgwres  can- 
tilenae  and  ccmtica  rustica  et  inepia,  were  also  character- 
ized by  fairly  regular  stress-rhythm  and  homophony;  in 
other  words,  that  together  with,  and  possibly  prior  to,  the 
literary  and  classical  five-type  alliterating  verse  form  in 
the  ^^high  style,''  there  existed  in  abundance  humbler 
"  vulgar ''  songs  with  definite,  strongly  marked  rhythms 
and  with  rime  as  well  as  alliteration — songs  which  bore  to 
literary  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  the  same  relation  that  popular 
accentual  Latin  verse  bore  to  literary  quantitative  Latin 
verse.  And  the  strong  probability  is  that  this  rhythm  and 
rime  persisted  in  the  submerged  popular  poetry  after  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  just  as  it  had  done  before. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  vernacular  poetry  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  accentual  rimed  Latin  hymns  had 

"With  regard  to  the  fundamental  antiquity  of  the  ohanna  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  points  of  correspondence  between  the  An^^ 
Saxon  and  the  Old  High  German  bee  charms  quoted  above  are,  not- 
withstanding the  mention  of  God  and  the  Virgin  in  the  OJI,Q,,  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  are  different  versions  of  the  same  thing  and 
hence  antedate  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Of.  Zupitza,  AngUOf 
I,  196  f . :  "  Mir  scheint  aber  die  teilweise  tlbereinstimmung  des  eng- 
lischen  spruches  mit  dem  in  Deutschland  bekannt  geworden  auf  eine 
vorchristliche  fassung  hinzuweisen,  welche  die  Britannien  bev5Ik- 
ernden  €(ermanen  ebenso  aus  ihrer  alten  in  ihre  neue  heimat  mitge- 
nommen  haben,  wie  c.  b.  aitere  recensionen  des  Merseburger  sanber- 
sprilche." 
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any  effect  upon  it  at  any  time  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  thongh  these  hymns  were  doubtless  faiown  in  Eng- 
land from  the  seventh  oentury  on.®®  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  rime  in  one  or  two  short  bal- 
lad-lilce  poems  imbedded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
e.  g.|  the  one  under  the  year  1036 : 

Ac  Godwine  hine  ^«  gelette      and  hme  on  hssf  t  aette, 

And  hk  geferan  he  todraf      and  sume  mislioe  ofsloh, 

6ume  hi  man  wi>  feo  aealde,      sume  hreowlich  acwealdej 

£ume  hi  man  bende,      sume  hi  man  blende, 

Sume  hamelode,      snme  hnttode. 

Ne  wear])  dreolice  died  gedon  on  ]>i8on  earde, 

fiy^an  Dene  comon      and  her  trip  namont 

Ku  is  to  gelyfenne      to  )>an  leof an  gode, 

>»t  hi  bliaaion  bli^e  mid  Oriste, 

>e  wnron  butan  acylde  swa  eannlice  acwealde. 

fie  »)wling  lyfode  >a  gyt:      selc  yfel  man  him  gehet. 

Op  Pmt  man  genedde,  ^t  man  hine  Iftdde 

To  Eligbyrig  awa  gebundenne. 

iSona  8wa  he  lende,  on  scype  man  hine  blende 

And  hine  swa  blindne  brohte  to  pun  munecon; 

And  he  l^ar  wunode  >a  hwile  pe  he  lyfode. 

GjppBXi  hine  man  byrigde,      swa  him  wel  gebyrede, 

Ful  wor^lice,  swa  he  wjrpe  waes, 

Aet  )>am  westende,      ]>am  styple  fnl  gehende 

On  l^am  su>portice:  seo  saul  is  mid  Criste.*' 

But  it  surely  would  be  straining  a  point  to  maintain  that 
the  increase  in  rime  at  this  late  date  was  suddenly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  hymns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  cite  this  poem  as  evidence  of  the  continuous 
existence  and  now  partial  recognition  of  popular  rhythm 
and  rime. 

Furthermore^  just  as  this  poem  is  too  late  for  Latin 
influence  from  the  hymns,  so  it  is  too  early  for  French 

**Cf.  Bede,  De  Arte  Metrica,  supra. 
*  G-W.  Bihl,  I,  985. 
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influence.  In  the  first  place,  it  antedates  the  Conquest 
by  thirty  years.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  no  rimed 
literary  French  poetry  at  that  date  available  as  a  model ; 
and,  though  in  France  as  elsewhere  there  were  doubtless 
rhythmical  vulgares  ewntUenae,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  they  were  known  in  England  or  served  as  a  model  in 
1086  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  poenu  All  the  evidence  points 
to  this  conclusion:  (1)  the  semi-popular  ballad-like  Chron- 
icle poem  dated  1036  is  with  its  rhythm  and  rime  a  native 
product  and  that  its  form  was  not  influenced  by  the  Latin 
hynms  or  by  any  French  verse  whatever;  (2)  this  Chron- 
icle poem  points  definitely  to  the  existence  of  much  rhyth- 
mical rimed  vernacular  poetry,  some  earlier,  some  contem- 
porary, but  all  now  lost  to  us.** 

J.  W.  ItANKHf. 


"Tunung  from  the  latest  Anglo-fiazon  poemB  to  ihB  earliest  in 
Middle  EngUflh,  may  we  not  say  that  the  Cantut  Beati  ChdriU  (<Nk 
1150)  is  possibly  rather  a  (further  recognition  of  native  than  an 
imitation  of  foreign  rhythms: 

6ainte  (Marie,  Christes  hui, 
OiCaidenes  denhad,  moderes  flur, 
Dilie  minne  sinne,  riz  in  min  mod. 
Bring  me  to  winne  wi^  sell  god. 

The  rhythm  would  seem  to  be  at  least  as  close  to  that  of  the  An|^o> 
Saxon  bee  charm  as  to  that  of  the  accentual  Latin  hymns:  of. 

Sitte  gCy  sigewif,  siga>  to  eor>anl 
Naefre  ge  wilde  to  wudu  fleogani 
Beo  ge  Bwa  gemindige  mines  godes, 
Swa  bi>  manna  gehwilc  metes  and  el>eles. 

Moreover,  the  0antu9  Beati  Oodrici,  like  the  Chronicle  poem*  is  too 
early  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  eimilar  manuscript  Frendk 
poetry,  even  if  such  manuscript  actually  ezisled  at  the  tima* 
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The  original  manuBcript  of  this  poem  is  preserved  in 
Hanover^  and  over  it  is  written,  in  Goethe's  hand :  '*  For 
the  17th  of  September,  1826."  This  date  Goethe  crossed 
out,  writing  in  its  place :  "  September  25,  1826."  It  was 
printed  during  his  lifetime,  without  title,  at  the  end  of 
Wilhelm  Meisters  Wanderjahre,  published  in  1829,  and 
is  followed  by  the  words  in  parenthesis,  ^'  1st  fortzuset- 
zen."  Only  after  Goethe's  death,  in  the  Cotta  edition  of 
1833,  appears  the  usual  title,  '^Bei  Betrachtung  von 
Schillers  Schadel,"  doubtless  added  by  Eckermann.  Kearly 
all  texts,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Weimar  edition, 
repeat  this  title.  The  Jubilee  edition  has  the  heading, 
'^  Schillers  Beliquien." 

On  Schiller's  death  in  1805,  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  moderate-sized  vault,  the  '^  Kassengewolbe "  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  Jakobskirche  in  Weimar,  and  remained 
there  more  than  twenty  years;  in  March,  1826,  the  struc- 
ture was  torn  down,  at  which  time  most  of  the  coffins  in 
the  vault  had  fallen  to  pieces,  and  Schiller's  bones  were 
sorted  out  with  some  difficulty.  September  17,  1826  (the 
£rst  date  written  by  Gk)ethe  over  the  poem)  the  skull  was 
placed  in  the  pedestal  of  Dannecker's  Schiller-bust  in  the 
Ducal  library,  with  formal  ceremonies,  which  Goethe  felt 
unable  to  attend.  We  have  a  circumstantial  diary  of 
Gk)ethe's  for  the  year  1826,  but  nowhere  is  there  the  slight- 
est hint  that  he  took  any  personal  part  in  the  removal  of 
his  friend's  remains — a  task  from  which  he  certainly 
would  have  shrunk.  As  to  Goethe's  amendment  of  the 
poem,  it  corresponds  precisely  with  entries  in  his  diary: 

439 
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Sept.  25:  Nachts  Terzinen;  Sept.  26:  Die  Terzinem  ab- 
gefichrieben.  .  .  .  weitere  Betrachtung  der  Terzinen. 

The  present  poem^  and  the  soliloquy  near  the  beginning 
of  the  second  part  of  Faust,  constitute  Goethe's  only  pub- 
lished attempts  in  terza  rima.  On  May  6,  1827,  Ecker- 
mann  remarked  that  the  Terzinen  in  Faust  seemed  to 
have  their  origin  in  Qoethe's  impressions  received  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Lucerne,  to  which  Goethe  replied: 
^^  I  will  not  deny  that  these  contemplations  come  from  that 
region;  in  fact,  without  the  fresh  impressions  {frische 
Eindruche)  of  that  marvelous  natural  scenery,  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  imagine  the  content  of  those 
verses." 

Of  course  the  word  frisch  can  mean  "  vivid  "  as  well  as 
'^  recent/'  but  Hermann  Henkel  ^  assumes  that  Gk>ethe 
must  mean  "  recent/'  and  tries  to  prove  that  Faust's  so- 
liloquy was  written  in  February,  1798 — citing  Gk>ethe*s 
correspondence  with  Schiller  during  that  month,  which 
will  be  presently  considered.  Calvin  Thomas  followed 
Henkel,  but  Pniower  contends  rightly  that  the  language 
of  Faust's  monologue  shows  the  style  of  the  aged  Goethe, 
and  maintains  that  the  poet  got  the  chief  hint  of  this 
scene  (the  rainbow  against  the  waterfall)  not  from  Lake 
Lucerne,  where  he  saw  no  waterfalls,  but  from  Childe 
Harold,  which  did  not  appear  until  1818. 

The  meaning  of  our  poem  is  sufficiently  obvious :  In  the 
gloomy  charnel-house  the  poet  sees  skull  after  skull  in 
ordered  rows,  and  bethinks  himself  of  the  hoary  days  of 
antiquity.  Here  lie,  tamely  strewn  about,  the  massive 
bones  of  those  who,  of  old,  slew  one  another;  there  is  no 
rest  for  them,  even  in  the  grave.  These  sorry  relics  of 
humanity  are  repulsive,  but  a  glance  at  one  splendid  skull 

^  Bohnorrt  Arohiv,  8.  164. 
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brings  inspiration :  taking  it  in  his  hand,  the  poet  goes  out 
into  the  free  air,  where  he  is  refreshed  by  the  thought  that 
I^'ature,  in  its  profusion  of  resources,  has  impressed  signs 
of  Divinity  upon  the  form  of  man  during  Evolution's  infi- 
nite ascent,  by  developing  his  noble  organ  of  thought — 
nothing  about  Schiller,  no  word  hinting  at  local  relation 
to  Weimar. 

Professor  Charles  Harris  comments:  ^'Goethe  repre- 
sents himself  as  standing  in  the  vault  of  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  the  skeletons  of  the  unknown  dead,  when  he  be- 
held the  skull  whose  noble  proportions  called  forth  his 
glowing  eulogy."  Schiller  was  not  buried  in  a  church; 
the  detached  vault,  well  shown  in  Bode's  Damals  in  Weir 
mar,  is  plainly  an  eighteenth-century  structure,  not  going 
back  to  "  hoary  days  of  yore,"  but  built  to  receive  the  re- 
mains of  conventional  Weimar  citizens  at  the  time,  of  all 
others,  when  Europe,  still  under  the  centralizing  influence 
of  Louis  XIY,  was  farthest  removed  from  the  rough  self- 
help  of  wild  anarchistic  medieval  times. 

Moreover,  the  poem  has  to  do  with  a  BeinJums,  an  insti- 
tution not  in  vogue  in  Weimar  in  Ooethe's  time,  although 
continued,  with  all  its  grewsomeness,  to  our  own  days  in 
Switzerland.  In  that  country  the  digging  of  graves  in 
rocky  soil  is  very  difficult,  and  after  some  ten  years  the 
occupant  is  required  to  make  way  for  a  new  tenant.  Con- 
nected  with  the  graveyard  is  a  small  structure  in  which 
the  larger  bones  are  placed  below,  while  the  skulls,  their 
names  neatly  painted  across  their  foreheads,  are  shelved 
in  close  rows.  Such  charnel-houses  I  have  visited  in  the 
Tell-region,  notably  at  Altdorf,  and  on  the  Seelisberg, 
above  the  Eiitli.  The  latter  I  entered  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  8,  189Y,  while  the  entire  community  was  at- 
tending service  in  the  nearby  church.  In  order  to  take  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  skulls — that  of  a  certain  Barbara 
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Seelen — ^I  removed  it  from  its  shelf ,  put  it  into  a  patch  of 
mnfihine,  photographed  it,  restored  it  to  its  place  and  went 
on  my  way  to  the  Biitli  without  being  noticed  by  the  rude 
fathers  of  the  hamlet,  who,  with  much  reasonableness, 
might  have  rolled  me  off  the  steep  cliff  for  the  sacrilege. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  inspiration  for  this  poem  came 
to  Goethe  during  one  of  his  three  Swiss  journeys.  In 
1775  he  visited  all  the  Tell-scenes,  and  was  much  inter- 
ested  in  them.  On  June  26,  1775,  he  attended  a  session 
of  the  Physikalische  G^sellschaft  in  Ziirich,  where  Lava- 
ter  read  a  treatise  on  the  significance  of  the  formation  of 
the  human  skull.  More  suggestive  is  his  visit  to  Murten, 
in  northwestern  Switzerland,  on  October  7,  1779.  His 
diary  relates:  "We  came  ...  to  Murten,  rode  to  the 
Beinhaus,  and  I  took  away  a  bit  of  the  back-skull  of  one 
of  the  Burgundians  with  me.  In  Murten  we  ate  luncheon, 
and  read  out  of  a  vigorously-written  book  the  history  of 
the  Battle  of  Murten.  It  is  very  stirring  to  hear  the  deeds 
of  this  time  recounted  by  a  witness  and  actual  fighter.^' 
The  "book*'  was  doubtless  Veit  Weber  and  Diebold 
Schilling's  Description  of  the  Burgundian  Wars,^  which 
contains  the  famous  ballad,  Die  Schlacht  hei  Murten.  In 
this  is  the  significant  stanza : 

Der  hatte  aelbst  die  Hand  am  Schwert 
Der  diesen  Beim  gemacht; 
Bis  Abends  m&ht'  er  mit  dem  Schwert, 
Dea  Nachts  sang  er  die  Schlacht. 

It  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  Goethe.  I 
believe  that  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  Goethe's  spirited  account  of  the  battle  of  Ghrave- 
lingen  (in  Egraord)  derives  some  of  its  most  forcible 
touches  from  this  ballad.     One  need  only  compare  the 

'Third  ed.,  Bern,  1743,  p.  347. 
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words  in  Bgmoni :  ^^  im  Fluas  zoBammengehauen,  weggp- 
schofisen  wie  die  Enteih  Was  nun  durchbrach,  schlngen 
each  anf  der  Flucht  die  Bauemweiber  mit  Hacken  und 
Mistgabein  tot "  and  the  original  lines : 

Vlel  sprangen  in  die  See  hinein 
Und  dllnteten  doch  nicht. 

6ie  Bchwumnen  wie  der  Enten  Schaar 
Im  Wasser  hin  und  her; 
Ala  wir  es  wilder  Enten  Schaar, 
6cho88  man  aie  im  GterShr. 

Anf  Sehiffen  fuhr  man  in  den  See, 
Sehlng  Bie  mit  Budem  tot»  •  •  . 

When  the  ballad  was  reprinted  in  Des  Knahen  Wunder- 
ham,  Goeth^  after  pointing  out  its  realism,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  had  probably  been  modernized, 
which  a  comparison  with  the  best  edition  of  the  Beschrei- 
hung  confirms — ^this  was  twentynBeven  years  after  hia  first 
acquaintance  with  the  book 

Bepeated  instances  can  be  given  of  Goethe's  interest  in 
the  Swiss,  from  the  exact  standpoint  taken  in  our  poem, 
namely  that  of  admiration  for  their  valor  in  medieval 
days.  His  last  Swiss  tour,  in  1797,  served  potently  to 
revive  the  impressions  of  the  previous  visits.  Thus,  he 
writes  from  Stafe  on  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  14, 1797 :  "  I  have 
once  more  turned  up  splendid  material  for  idyls  and 
elegies,  whatever  names  one  may  give  to  kindred  sorts 
of  verse,  and  have  already  realized  somewhat  on  them. 
...  I  have  recalled  the  effect  which  these  objects  made 
upon  me  twenty  years  ago;  the  general  impression  has 
remained,  the  details  have  disappeared;  I  feel  a  strange 
yearning  to  renew  and  rectify  my  earlier  experiences." 
He  also  comments  on  the  ancient  glass  windows  in  Biilach : 
'^  In  the  vigorous  poses  of  the  men-in-armor  .  .  .  one  sees 
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the  sturdy  spirit  of  their  times,  how  strong  these  artists 
were,  how  doughty  and  democratically-aristocratic  in  their 
conception  of  their  contemporaries."  He  admires  the  paint* 
ings  at  Stanz,  which  give  the  chief  events  from  the  Swiss 
Chronicles,  and  reads  with  interest  a  local  history  of  the 
state  of  TTnterwalden.  He  revisits  all  the  Tell-scenes,  and 
is  very  husy  with  Tschudi^s  History,  in  order  to  recall  the 
days  of  old  for  an  epic  on  Tell.  He  informs  Schiller  that 
he  is  deeply  concerned  with  ^'  studying,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  characters,  customs,  and  ways  of  the  people.'' 

On  his  return  to  Weimar,  at  the  end  of  October,  1797, 
all  these  impressions  were  vigorously  at  work.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1798,  he  writes  to  Schiller:  "  Pray  tell  me  your 
ideas  as  to  the  metrical  form  of  Schlegel's  Prometheus 
[along  poem  in  ^er^artma].  I  have  something  on  hand 
which  incites  me  to  write  ottava  rima,  but  inasmuch  as 
this  form  is  far  too  constrained  and  regularly  recurrent, 
I  have  thought  of  terza  rima — ^but  on  closer  observation  it 
fails  to  please  me,  because  it  never  rests,  and  on  account 
of  its  marching  rhymes,  one  can  never  bring  it  to  an  end.* ' 

I  hold  that  Goethe  is  working  here  upon  our  poem:  his 
words,  "  weil  man  w^en  der  f ortschreitenden  Eeime  nir- 
gends  schliessen  kann,"  correspond  very  well  with  the 
closing  parenthesis,  "Ist  fortzusetzen."  Schiller  an- 
swered that  the  meter  did  not  please  him,  as  it  went  on 
and  on,  like  a  monotonous  hand-organ,  ^^  and  because  an 
exalted  mood  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  it.'*  On  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1798,  von  Ejiebel  sent  Goethe  a  lusus  naturae 
in  the  form  of  a  hare's  skull,  for  which  Goethe  was  es- 
pecially grateful,  and  sent  him  some  specimens  from  the 
St.  Qotthard  in  return.  This  month  of  February,  1798, 
coincides  with  the  height  of  general  philosophic  and  scien- 
tific discussions  between  Goethe  and  Schiller,  on  themps 
very  closely  related  to  the  content  of  our  poeuL 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  Schiller's 
skull  on  September  17,  1826,  gave  Ooethe  a  suggestion 
for  completing  the  poem.  What  more  natural,  than  that, 
in  these  days  of  acute  sufFering  in  recalling  the  loss  of 
his  dearest  friend,  Goethe  should  take  up  the  poem  con- 
nected with  their  most  intimate  labors  and  discussions,  as 
a  tribute  to  his  associate?  It  is,  however,  in  no  wise  a 
realistic  reference  (as  is  generally  assumed),  but  forms 
a  symbolistic  tribute,  stated  in  terms  of  experiences  long 
f^ast,  but  vividly  recalled  by  a  close  association  of  ideas. 

James  Taft  Hatfield. 


XXI.— MATTHEW  ARNOLD   AND   GOETHE 

When  Matthew  Arnold  called  Goethe  "  the  clearest,  the 
largest,  the  most  helpful  thinker  of  modem  times/'  ^  he 
paid  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  significant  and  enduring 
influences  of  his  life.  In  him  without  doubt  Arnold  found 
one  of  those  few  best  things  that  he  held  it  the  critic's  func- 
tion to  know  and  to  make  known.  Yet  it  was  not  as  a 
poet,  even  though  he  never  failed  to  accord  to  Goeihe 
the  first  place  after  Shakespeare,  that  he  hailed  him  as 
the  greatest  of  the  modems,  but  as  the  thinker  who  more 
than  any  other  had  achieved  the  great  task  of  modem  lit- 
erature, the  task  of  interpreting  the  modem  world  to  itself. 

'^  People  joke  about  and  take  fright  at  the  problems  of 
life;  few  trouble  themselves  about  the  words  that  would 
solve  them;"  ^  so  Gt)ethe  once  wrote  to  Schiller.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  preeminently  one  of  the  few.  His  special 
business  was  the  criticism  of  literature,  but  he  brought  to 
it  the  indispensable  profound  and  persistent  reflection 
upon  the  world  which  literature  is  designed  to  interpret. 
So  he  came  to  his  famous  campaign  to  quicken  intellectu- 
ally and  spiritually  the  lives  of  his  people.  To  that  end 
he  drew  the  main  lines  of  his  program,  the  endeavor  to 
foster  and  disseminate  the  critical  spirit  (which  he  made 
the  basis  of  what  he  called  the  modem  element),  the  gos- 
pel of  culture,  and  the  setting  up  of  that  ideal  of  litera- 
ture that  he  found  most  perfectly  realized  in  the  dassics. 

"  The  wise,"  said  ^schylus  long  ago,  "  have  much  in 
common  with  the  wise,"  and  he  might  have  added,  "  be- 
cause they  go  to  the  wise."    Arnold's  first  critical  essay, 

^  Mined  Essays,  "  A  French  Critic  on  Goethe." 
*  Ootrespondenoe  between  Schiller  and  Goeihe,  Trans,  by  L.  Don 
Schmitz,  London,  1877,  II,  385. 
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the  brilliant  preface  of  1853,  goes  to  Ooethe  six  times,  for 
anything  from  one  of  those  profoundly  apt  terms  with 
which  Gk)ethe's  critical  arsenal  is  so  abundantly  stored 
to  authority  for  an  estimate  of  his  age.     In  almost  the 
first  of  his  published  letters  he  tells  his  mother  of  re- 
turning to  Goethe's  life  with  higher  esteem  than  ever/ 
Kearly  thirty  years  later  he  writes  to  his  sister :  '^  Consid- 
ering how  much  I  have^read  of  Goethe,  I  have  said  in  my 
life  very  little  about  him."  ^    But  to  anyone  who  has  noted 
the  number  and  the  variety  of  the  allusions  to  Goethe  in 
Arnold's  letters,  in  his  notebooks,  in  his  essays,  even  in  his 
poetry,  that  little  seems  generous.    And  it  is  significant; 
Much  of  it,  to  be  sure,  is  casual,  one  might  almost  say  con* 
ventional:  '^the  greatest  poet  of  the  modem  world,  the 
manifest  centre  of  German  literature,'^  and  so  on;  much 
of  it  is  personal,  as  when  in  that  oft-recurring  depression 
over  {he  stifling  press  of  his  everyday  affairs  he  thinlcs  of 
Goethe's  busy  life,^  or  when  against  what  he  calls  the 
demonic  element  (he  borrows  the  term  from  Goethe)  he 
braces  himself  with  Goethe's  resolve  "  to  keep  pushing  on 
one's  posts  into  the  darkness ;"  *  much  of  it  is  merely  the 
treasuring  up  of  his  own  thought  bettered  by  the  fit  word 
of  the  master,  like  Goethe's  epithet  for  the  Bible  which 
he  quotes  so  effectively  in  Culture  and  Anarchy ^  'Hhe 
Bible,  the  Book  of  the  Nations."  ^    But  very  much  goes 
to  the  centre  of  Arnold's  own  problem,  as  for  instance  that 
characterization  of  Heine  as  the  successor  of  Goethe  in 
Goethe's  most  important  line  of  activity,  ''his  line  of 
activity  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  human- 
ity," •  or  that  mighty  sentence :  "  Goethe  is  the  greatest 
poet  of  modem  times,  not  because  he  is  one  of  the  half- 

*  Matthew  AmoltTt  Letters,  New  York,  1895,  I,  11. 

^Ihid.,  n,  166.  •Ihid,,  II,  43.  •Ihid.,  I,  249. 

'  Cidture  and  Anarchy,  "  PrefMe." 

•Suayt  in  Or%t%oi$m,  II,  ''Heine.'' 
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dozen  humaii  beings  who  in  the  history  of  our  race  have 
shown  the  most  signal  gift  for  poetry,  but  because  having 
a  very  considerable  gift  for  poetry,  he  was  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  width,  depth,  and  richness  of  his  criticism 
of  life,  by  far  our  greatest  modem  man.'*  • 

Kow  the  first  essential  of  a  modem  thinker,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  defines  it  in  his  Essay  on  the  Modem  ElemerU,  is 
the  critical  spirit,  which  endeavors,  to  quote  his  words  in 
the  Essay  on  Translating  Homer,  '^  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  theology,  philosophy,  history,  art,  science, — 
to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is."  That  was  the 
starting  point  of  Arnold's  own  work  in  criticism,  as  he 
later  develops  his  ideas  in  Sweetness  and  Light,  the  start- 
ing-point of  his  handling  of  culture.  The  very  words  in 
which  he  expressed  the  ideal  of  the  critical  spirit  are  an 
almost  literal  translation  of  one  of  Goethe's  so-called  max- 
ims: "The  truly  wise  ask  what  the  thing  is  in  itself." 
But  the  important  point  is  that  Arnold  himself  says 
that  he  found  the  fullest  realization  of  this  ideal  in  the 
modem  world  in  Ooethe. 

The  general  conception,  surprisingly  often  with  the  very 
accent  which  Matthew  Arnold  was  later  to  apply,  pervades 
all  of  Goethe's  work.  We  know  why  Arnold  said :  "  Qoe- 
the's  profound,  imperturbable  naturalism  is  absolutely  fa- 
tal to  all  routine  thinking,"  ^^  when  we  read  toward  the 
end  of  WUhelm  Meister's  Travels: 

In  the  study  of  the  sciences,  particularly  those  that  deal  with 
nature,  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  difficult  to  inquire  whether  that 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past,  and  regarded  as 
valid  by  our  ancestors,  is  really  to  be  relied  on  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  may  continue  to  buUd  upon  it  safely  in  the  future.^ 


*  Miaed  Eaaaya,  "  A  French  Critic  on  Goethe." 
^EsBays  in  Criticiam,  I,  ''Heine.'* 

^  WUhelm  Mei8ier*8  Travela,  Trans,  and  ed.  by  Edward  BeU,  Lon- 
don, 1S82,  410  (not  included  in  edition  which  Carlyle  translated). 
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But  Ooethe's  skepticism  was  very  much  like  Arnold's,  not 
a  wholeBale,  iconoclastic  scepticism ;  rather  what  he  hap- 
pily styled  an  '^  active  scepticism/'  one  '^  which  constantly 
aims  at  overcoming  itself/'  ^'  for  as  the  Chancellor  von 
Miiller  (whose  work  Arnold  especially  recommended  for 
the  insight  it  gives  ns  into  Goethe's  character)  said :  ^^  It 
was  an  ahsolute  want  of  his  nature  to  gain  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  every  subject  however  heterogeneous/'  ^*  or  as 
Qoethe  himself  wrote  to  Schiller :  ^'  I  am  never  able  to  keep 
myself  in  a  purely  speculative  mood,  but  have  immediately 
to  try  and  form  a  distinct  conception."  ^*  Indeed,  he  con- 
sistently in  word  and  act  lives  up  to  his  own  maxim :  '^  In 
art  and  knowledge,  as  also  in  deed  and  action,  everything 
depends  on  a  pure  apprehension  of  the  object  and  a  treat- 
ment of  it  according  to  its  nature."  ^'  So  Arnold  made  f 
seeing  "  the  thing  as  in  itself  it  really  is  "  the  key  to  the  - 
mastery  of  the  modem  world. 

Arnold's  warning  as  to  the  vitiating  influence  of  per- 
sonal, party,  or  even  patriotic  prejudice  upon  seeing  the 
'^ thing  in  itself"  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment 
here;  one  word  will  suffice:  "Disinterestedness."^*  On 
a  similar  occasion  Gh)ethe  brought  forward  a  model  of  the 
way,  as  he  said,  "  in  which  a  man  should  both  observe  the 
world  and  relate  what  he  had  seen  without  mixing  up  him- 
self with  it."  ^^  But  of  all  he  ever  said  on  that  subject  the 
most  illuminating  is  that  passage  in  Trutli  and  Poetry  in 

*  The  Mawimg  and  Reflections  of  Qoethe,  TraiM.  by  Baily  Saun- 
ders, London,  1006,  133. 

*  Oharaoieristice  of  Chethe  from  the  Oerman  of  FaUc,  von  If fiUer, 
^c.,  by  Sarah  Austin,  London,  1833,  H,  310. 

^  Correepondence  between  Bohitter  and  Ooethe,  II,  402. 
"•Mawime,  84. 

^Seeaye  in  Critioiem,  I,  "  The  Function  of  Criticism.'' 
^The  Auto-Biography  of  Ooethe,  Trans,  by  the  Bey.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  London,  1868,  H,  64. 
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which  he  tells  of  the  freedom  that  Spinoza's  Ethics  opened 
to  him :  '^  But  what  especially  riveted  me  to  him,  was  the 
utter  disinterestedness  which  shone  forth  in  his  every  sen- 
tence. That  wonderful  sentiment,  ^He  who  truly  loves 
God  must  not  desire  Gk>d  to  love  him  in  return  .  •  .'  filled 
my  whole  mind.  To  be  disinterested  in  everything,  but 
the  most  of  all  in  love  and  friendship,  was  my  highest 
desire,  my  maxim,  my  practise,  so  that  that  subsequent 
hasty  saying  of  mine,  ^  If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  theeP 
was  spoken  right  out  of  my  heart.''  ^^  That  passage  deeply 
impressed  Arnold,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  analysis  ^* 
of  the  source  of  Goethe's  profound  admiration  for  Spi- 
noza. He  found  it  in  Spinoza's  denial  of  final  causes, 
in  his  active  stoicism,  in  what  he  and  Goethe  more  imagi- 
natively called  "  disinterestedness." 

But,  like  Arnold,  Groethe  did  not  rest  with  the  external 
world.  He  carried  the  critical  spirit  into  the  world  of  self. 
He  talked  more  about  himself  than  did  Arnold;  he  re- 
"^arded  the  self  as  an  intellectual  problem  more  than  do 
most  of  us.  Where  Arnold  would  have  striven  for  ''self- 
mastery,"  Goethe  sought  ''  self-knowledge."  He  stressed 
the  necessity  of  self-knowledge  for  knowledge  of  other 
people,*^  for  intelligent  conduct,*^  for  the  quest  of  perfeo- 
tion ;  '^  but  his  most  significant  utterance  in  view  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  stress  on  the  relations  between  moral  and 
literary  power  is  what  he  told  Eckermann  of  Byron :  *'  If 
he  had  but  known  how  to  endure  moral  restraint  I  That 
he  could  not  was  his  ruin ;  and  it  may  be  aptly  said  that  he 

"IWA,  n,  26. 

^Bssays  in  Oriiiciam,  I,  "Spinoza  and  the  Bible.'' 
*  OriiioiBfM,  Reflections,  and  Maaims  of  OoetKe,  Trans,  by  V7.  B. 
ROunfeldt  (l%e  Camelot  Series),  "Shakespeare  and  No  End." 
^Mawimt,  63. 
■/Wd.,  200. 
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was  deBtToyed  bj  his  own  unbridled  temperament,  Bnt  he 
was  too  much  in  the  dark  about  himself/'  ''  Goethe  held 
that  in  the  self  as  in  all  things,  ^^  That  which  we  do  not 
understand,  we  do  not  poasefis/'  ^^ 

But  €k)ethe  did  not  end  with  the  individual  thing  in 
isolation  on  his  critical  slide.  As  he  once  told  Schiller, 
he  was  wont  to  associate  every  new  discovery  with  the 
mass  of  what  he  already  knew,  and  thus  each  fact  acquired 
genuine  significance.'^  Unlike  Eckhel,  who,  if  we  may 
believe  what  Goethe  told  his  friend,  was  one  of  those 
happy  persons  who  have  not  even  a  notion  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  philosophy  of  nature,'^  Goethe  was  con- 
stantly seeking  the  principles  and  laws,  constantly  seeking 
to  comprehend  not  only  the  thing  in  itself  but  the  whole 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  So  he  was  grateful  to  Schiller  for 
taking  him  beyond  himself,''^  but  as  he  declared  unmis- 
takably in  a  speech  of  Leonardo  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  he 
bddeved  that  man  must  seek  consistency,  the  essence  of 
law  and  principle,  not  in  his  surroundings  but  within  him- 
self." 

In  literature,  like  Arnold,  he  stressed  the  importance  to 
the  poet  of  what  in  conversation  with  Eckermann  he  called 
^^  the  sight  of  life  on  a  large  scale.''  '^  Of  Shakespeare  he 
says:  '^  The  poet  lived  in  noble  and  momentous  times,  and 
he  has  represented  their  development,  nay  even  their  mis- 
development,  to  us  with  the  utmost  serenity.    Nor  would 

'^  Conoersationa  of  Ooefhe  with  Sckertnawn  and  Saret,  TraiiB.  by 
John  Qzenford,  London,  1874,  116. 
^OritioiatM,  158. 

*  Oorreepondenoe  between  Bchiller  and  Ooethe,  1,  378. 
•/MA,  n,  438. 

*  /Wd.,  I,  196. 

»*WUhelm  Meiater's  TraveU,  U,  320. 
^  CanvereaiioM  toith  Bckermann,  171. 
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he  have  exercifled  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  u%  had  he 
not  made  himself  master  of  his  own  living  times,''  or 
more  tersely,  from  this  point  of  view :  "  And  if  we  call 
Shakespeare  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  have  ever  lived, 
we  mean  to  imply  that  scarcely  any  one  has  viewed  the 
world  as  clearly  as  he  viewed  it."  *®  So  Arnold  said  of 
Sophocles :  "  He  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole/'  '^ 
and  of  Ooethe  himself  praised  the  wide  and  luminous 
view.'^ 

In  these  three  respects  then,  in  the  constructive  chal- 
lenge of  all  that  had  come  down  to  us  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  past,  in  the  emphasis  upon  seeing  the  thing  in  itself, 
or  disinterestedness,  in  the  effort  to  see  life  ^' whole," 
Arnold  was  for  his  analysis  of  the  critical  spirit  heavily 
indebted  to  Gk)ethe. 

But  the  critical  spirit  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
liverance which,  Arnold  says,  more  than  any  other  modem 
Gk)ethe  achieved.  In  other  words,  if  the  begiiming  of  the 
modem  man's  effort  be  seeing  the  thing  in  itself,  the  goal 
is  harmonious  perfection,  and  the  way  is  culture.  That 
is  the  word  with  which  Arnold's  name  is,  I  suppose,  most 
generally  associated,  and  it  is,  one  might  almost  say,  the 
favorite  word  of  Gh)ethe.  It  comes  into  his  utterances  on 
every  conceivable  occasion,  sometimes  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  discussion,  more  often  casually,  almost  im- 
perceived.  It  is  the  key  to  his  life.  "  How  could  I,"  he 
cries  when  he  is  censured  for  lack  of  patriotic  hatred  of 
the  French,  ^'  how  could  I,  to  whom  culture  and  barbarism 
are  alone  of  importance,  hate  a  nation  which  is  among  the 
most  cultivated  of  the  earth  ?"  '^    He  is  always  thinking 

*"  Cr%tioi$fM,  *'  Shakespeare  and  No  End." 

'^Ssaayt  in  OHticUm,  HI,  ''On  the  Modern  Element  in  Litera- 
ture." 
^  Poems,  London,  1804,  n,  226. 
'^  Conversations  with  Bckermann,  4JS1. 
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of  culture,  of  widening  and  of  improving  hifl  attainments 
and  abilities;  even  on  that  long  anticipated  and  long  de- 
ferred holiday  in  Borne,  in  the  midst  of  his  rejoicing  over 
the  realization  of  his  dream,  he  sharply  reminds  himself : 
^'  I  am  not  here  to  enjoy  myself  after  my  own  fashion,  but 
to  busy  myself  with  the  great  objects  around,  to  learn  and 
to  improve  myself  ere  I  am  forty  years  old ;"  •*  and  when 
he  was  almost  a  decade  beyond  the  mark  he  had  set,  he 
wrote  to  Schiller :  '^  Would  to  God  that  I  could  begin  again 
at  the  beginning  and  leave  all  my  works  behind  me  like  the 
down-trodden  shoes  of  children,  and  produce  something 
better/'  ^^  That  passion  for  improvement  is  doubtless  the 
source  of  that  versatility  that  yet  stands  almost  without 
peer  in  modem  Europe,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  influence  he  exerted  upon  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's ^^  profoundly  aspiring  nature."  In  moral  culture 
Goethe  never,  I  think,  approached  Arnold,  but  he  ex- 
pressed Arnold's  aim  more  powerfully  than  ever*  he  did: 
^^  To  labor  for  his  own  moral  culture  is  the  simplest  and 
most  practicable  thing  which  man  can  propose  to  him- 
self ;"  '•  or  "  Perfection  is  the  measure  of  heaven,  and  the 
wish  to  be  perfect  the  measure  of  man ;"  ^'^  while  Arnold, 
although  in  breadth  his  activity,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  Goethe's,  certainly  summed  up  Goe- 
the's ideal  when  he  explained  the  aim  of  culture :  ^'  It  is  in 
making  endless  additions  to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion 
of  its  powers,  in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  human  race  finds  its  ideal."  '' 

'^Chethe^B  Travels  in  Italy,  Traaa.  from  the  Qenxiaak,  Jjondan, 
1883,  123. 

*  Correspondence  between  BchiUer  and  Ooethe,  U,  61. 
**  Auto-Biography,  II,  74. 

^Mcwimt,  134.  < 

*  CiUtwre  and  Anarchy,  "  Sweetnesa  and  Light.*' 
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It  was  in  this  respect  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
that  Gh)ethe  was  able  to  fulfill  his  mission  for  the  Europe 
that,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said,  had  lost  her  basis  of 
{spiritual  life — ^^to  interpret  human  life  afresh,  and  to 
supply  a  new  spiritual  basis  to  it/'  ^^  and  it  was  in  this 
way  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  that  Goethe  was  help- 
ful to  Matthew  'Arnold  when  he  began  his  battle  against 
Philistinism.  Goethe  spoke  of  culture  far  WiOfe  than  Ar- 
nold, perhaps  because  the  general  state  of  society  in  Ger- 
many made  inevitable  a  degree  of  consciousness  on  that 
point  that  in  the  Englishman  of  fifty  years  later  would 
.  have  been  considered  amusing.  In  art  and  in  science  he 
I  attained  to  a  breadth  of  culture  that  Arnold  wanted*  But 
'  he  wrote  no  book  on  culture ;  although  he  spoke  and  wrote 
constantly  of  his  efforts  at  self-cultivation,  he  did  not  defi- 
nitely articulate  a  program  so  compact  or  so  profound  as 
Arnold's. 

Yet  Arnold  found  already  worked  out  discursively  in 
Goethe  the  salient  aspects  of  his  conception.  Whatever 
Goethe's  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philosophy 
which  underlay  his  conception  of  culture  was  very  similar 
in  its  insistence  upon  man's  moral  independence  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  philosophy  that  inspired  the  ^'  conquer^ 
ing  of  the  obvious  faults  of  our  animality  "  ^®  that  Arnold 
presupposed  for  his  superstructure  of  culture.  It  is  Goe- 
the himself  who  speaks  from  the  lips  of  the  stranger  in 
the  first  book  of  WUhelm  Meister :  ^'  The  fabric  of  our  life 
is  formed  of  necessity  and  chance ;  the  reason  of  man  takes 
its  station  between  them,  and  may  rule  them  both :  it  treats 
the  necessary  as  the  groundwork  of  its  being;  the  acci- 
dental it  can  direct  and  guide  and  employ  for  its  own 

'^The  Study  of  Oeltio  Liieraiure,  ed.  by  Alfred  Nutty  JjoadoBf 
1010,  148. 
^  Culture  and  Anarchy,  **  Sweetness  and  light" 
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pnipoees ;  and  only  wliile  this  principle  of  reason  stands 
firm  and  inexpugnable  does  man  deserve  to  be  named  the 
god  of  this  lower  world."  *^  Still  more  impressively  ha 
went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  in  a  sentence  which 
Matthew  Arnold  copied  into  his  notebook :  "  The  main/ 
thing  is  that  man  learn  to  be  master  of  himself/'  ^'  and  ^ 
in  the  question  whidb  Wilhelm  asked  Werner:  ''What 
good  were  it  for  me  to  manufacture  perfect  iron,  while 
my  own  breast  is  full  of  dross !"  ^' 

In  Goethe  Arnold  also  found  the  rudiments  of  his  con- 
ception of  harmonious  perfection — ^for  instance  in  that 
passage  of  the  nineteeuth  book  of  Truth  and  Poetry  in 
which,  he  tells  how  in  moments  of  ennui  after  his  first 
great  burst  of  poetic  activity  he  wondered,  as  he  says, 
'' whether  it  would  not  be  my  wisest  course  to  employ  •  •  • 
for  my  own  and  others'  profit  and  advantage,  the  human, 
rational,  and  intellectual  part  of  my  being,  and  so,  as  I 
already  had  done  •  •  .  devote  the  intervals  when  nature 
ceased  to  influence  me  to  worldly  occupations,  and  thus  to 
leave  no  one  of  my  faculties  unused"  ^^  It  is  not,  I  think, 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  have  the  fruits  of  that 
tliiTilriTig  in  Wilhelm  Meister's  analysis  of  the  harmonious 
cultivation  for  which  he  yearns,  yet  which  he  fears  is 
hardly  available  to  the  burgher,  who,  as  he  says,  ''  must 
cultivate  some  single  gifts  in  order  to  be  useful,  and  it  is 
beforehand  settled,  that  in  his  manner  of  existence  there  is 
no  harmony,  and  can  be  none,  since  he  is  bound  to  make 
himself  of  use  in  one  department,  and  so  has  to  relinquish 

'^  WUhehn  Meister's  Apprenticeship  and  Traveh,  Traxia.  by  Tbomaa 
Carlyle,  London,  1858,  I,  60. 

^Matthew  Amold?s  Notebooks,  ed.  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wodeboiue, 
London,  1903,  24. 

"•  Wilhelm  Meister,  I,  236. 

^Autobiography,  II,  68. 
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all  the  others.'^  ^^  And  again  (thiB  time  it  is  from  the 
lips  of  Lothario  that  the  author  speaks) :  ^'  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how  mnch  a  man  of  true  culture  can  accomplish 
for  himself  and  others/'  *• 

Indeed,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  as  we  may  see  from  their 
exchange  of  comments  on  their  periodical,  Die  Horen,  and 
the  famous  ^^  little  fellows  "  of  the  ^^  Xenienkampf /'  felt 
that  they  were  the  central  rally ing-point  for  all  lovers  of 
culture  in  Germany.^^  Were  it  not  for  their  life-long 
foes,  the  Philistines,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  realized 
Lothario's  project  of  a  league  of  cultura  For  Goethe  be- 
lieved, as  Arnold  was  quick  to  note  in  his  comments  on 
]  both  Goethe  and  Byron,  that  ^^  if  a  great  talent  is  to  be 
'  speedily  and  happily  developed,  the  great  point  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  intellect  and  sound  culture  should  be  current 
iu  a  nation."  ^®  Indeed,  he  declared  more  than  once  what 
Matthew  Arnold  was  to  say  later,  that  the  greatness  of 
Greek  literature  was  due  no  less  to  the  culture  of  the  age 
than  to  the  genius  of  the  writers.^®  Goethe  had  at  bottom^ 
for  all  his  "  universal  benevolence,"  very  little  of  Arnold's 
nineteenth  century  humanitarianism,  but  he  believed  that 
in  his  work  for  culture,  personal  as  it  wais  for  the  most 
part,  he  had  performed  a  national  service,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  individual's  work  for  his  own  culture  is 
tdtimately  the  important  thing,^^  but  that  the  most  patri- 
otic thing  one  could  do  was  not  to  hate  the  French,  but 
^^  according  to  his  talents,  according  to  his  tendencies, 
[to]  do  his  utmost  to  increase  the  culture  and  development 

•  WUhelm  MeiBter,  I,  236. 
"•  WUhdm  Meitter,  U,  146. 

^  Oorreapondmce  between  BchiUer  and  Chethe,  U,  479. 
^  OonversationM  toith  Eckermann,  254. 

•  Ihid.,  264. 
•Ibid.,  496. 
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of  the  people,  to  strengthen  and  widen  it  on  all  aides,  that 
the  people  may  not  lag  behind  other  peoples,  but  may  be- 
come competent  for  every  great  action  when  the  day  of 
its  glories  arrives."  *^ 

So  in  these  four  particulars,  in  the  ideal  of  culture,  in 
the  moral  basis  of  culture,  in  the  emphasis  upon  harmoni- 
ous perfection  as  the  centre  of  culture,  in  the  insistence 
that  labor  for  culture  is  the  greatest  service  to  one's  people, 
did  Arnold,  as  in  his  analysis  of  the  critical  spirit  that  is 
the  starting  point  of  culture,  find  the  rudiments  of  his 
ideas  already  worked  out  in  Goethe. 

For  both  men  the  most  powerful  agent  of  this  culture 
is  arty  particularly  literature.  In  Liierature  and  Dogma 
Arnold  quoted  with  approval  Goethe's  saying:  "  He  who 
has  art  and  science  has  also  religion."  ^^  Obviously  this 
is  no  holiday  ^'  art  for  arfs  sake,"  but  a  serious  art ;  for 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  as  Lewes  declares,  ^^  were  both  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  Art  was  no  luxury  of  leisure,  no 
mere  amusement  to  charm  the  idle,  or  relax  the  care-worn ; 
but  a  mighty  influence,  serious  in  its  aims,  although 
pleasurable  in  its  means.  •  .  .  They  believed  that  Ctdture 
would  raise  Humanity  to  its  full  powers;  and  they,  as 
artists,  knew  no  Culture  equal  to  that  of  Art."  "  For 
Goethe  has  much  to  say  of  the  seriousness  of  art.  ^^  Poetry 
should  be  instructive,"  he  writes  to  Zelter,  "but  imper- 
ceptibly so ;"  *^*  "  Art  rests  upon  a  kind  of  religious  sense ; 
it  is  deeply  and  ineradicably  in  earnest."  ^  Sudb  a  view 
of  art  is  inevitably  disastrous  to  excessive  critical  toler- 

^Life  of  Goethe,  G.  H.  Lewes,  London,  1890    (quoted  Luden'a 
RMcblidce  in  Mein  Lehen,  113),  520. 
'^  Literature  and  Dogma,  New  York,  1877,  461. 

*  Life  of  Ooethe,  387. 

*  €foethe^9  Letters  to  Zelter,  selected  and  tram,  hy  A.  D.  Coleridge, 
London,  1887,  262. 

"JrotfiuM,  174. 
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ance,  particularly  when  the  critic  becomes  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  effort  of  less  experienced  artists.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  Goethe  in  the  role  of  direct- 
or, as  in  the  conversations  with  Eckermann  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  Wilhelm  Meister,  becomes  exclusive.  ''In 
poetry,  only  the  really  great  and  pure  advances  us :"  ^ 
so  Eckermann  reports  his  master,  and  ''  the  truly  great," 
as  the  eloquent  Odoard  in  Wilhelm  Meister  explains, 
^'raises  us  above  ourselves,  and  shines  before  us  like  a 
star/'  ^^  Wilhelm  Meister,  perhaps  in  reminiscence  of 
Qoethe's  own  auto-da-f 6s,  goes  farther : ''  Either  a  poem  is 
excellent,  or  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist."  ^®  True, 
that  is  more  heroic  than  his  usual  practice,  but  he  habitu- 
ally felt  what  he  once  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Marchese 
in  Wilhelm  Meister  that  if  the  author  ''  observe  that  the 
world  is  very  easy  to  be  satisfied,  requiring  but  a  slight, 
pleasing,  transitory  show;  it  were  matter  of  surprise  if 
indolence  and  selfishness  did  not  keep  him  fijced  at  medi- 
ocrity." ^^  "  Higher  aims,''  as  he  once  said,  "  are  in  them- 
selves more  valuable  even  if  unfulfilled,  than  lower  ones 
quite  attained."  *^  So  in  his  famous  three  questions,  after 
he  asks,  ''  What  has  the  Author  undertaken  to  do  f "  he 
goes  on  to  ask  of  that  purpose, ''  Is  it  reasonable  and  judi- 
cious ?"  Perhaps  his  most  extended  utterance  on  the  sub- 
ject is  what  he  told  Eckermann:  ''Taste  is  only  to  be 
educated  by  contemplation,  not  of  the  tolerably  good,  but 
of  the  truly  excellent.  I,  therefore,  show  you  only  the 
best  works ;  and  when  you  are  grounded  in  these,  you  will 
have  a  standard  for  the  rest,  which  you  will  know  how  to 

**  ConverM^ionB  with  Bchermann,  622. 

*  WOhelm  MeUier't  TraveU  (BeU  trans.),  8S7. 

•  WUhelm  MeUter,  I,  68. 
•/Wd.,  II,  119. 
"jraoHfiM,  176. 
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value,  without  oyerrating  them."  *^  There  is  Matthew 
Arnold's  famous  work  for  standards  in  essence. 

But  that  is  all  very  well ;  just  what  is  Goethe's  idea  of 
the  best  t  His  fundamental  conception  is  very  much  like 
Aristotle's :  ^^  The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to  produce 
by  appearance  the  illusion  of  a  higher  reality."  ^  It 
mast  be  dear;®'  it  must  subordinate  individual  ^'singu- 
larity "  to  the  interest  of  life  as  a  whole  f^  it  must  be  nor- 
mal ;^  it  must  handle  simply  a  worthy  subject  ;**  it  must 
bear  the  mark  of  art's  indispensable  relation  to  mankind  ®^ 
— as  Goethe  said  of  Shakespeare's  art,  it  will  make ''  man- 
kind familiar  with  itself."  ®'  Even  in  its  beauty  it  will 
be  restrained,  for  as  Goethe  asserted  in  his  essay  On  the 
LaocoSn:  ^^  When  the  artist  is  able  to  master  his  sense  of 
beauty  and  to  infuse  it  into  simple  objects,  the  same  will 
Bhine  forth  in  its  highest  force  and  dignity  if  it  manifests 
its  strength  in  the  production  of  manifold  characters  and 
knows  how  to  moderate  and  restrain,  in  the  imitations  of 
art,  the  passionate  outbursts  of  human  nature."  ®* 

Probably  Goethe's  most  actively  centralized  exposition 
of  his  ideal  of  the  best  is  his  answer  to  his  own  question  in 
the  essay  on  LUerary  Scmsculottism :  "  When  and  where 
does  a  classical  author  appear  in  a  nation  t  When,  in  the 
history  of  his  nation,  he  meets  with  great  events  and  their 
consequences,  together  making  for  a  propitious  and  sig- 
nificant unity;  when  he  discerns  breadth  in  the  opinions 
of  his  countrymen,  depth  in  their  feelings,  and  force  and 

^  ConvermitionM  with  Sckermann,  67. 

^Autobiography,  1,  422. 

^  Oorreipondence  between  Bchttter  and  Chethe,  1,  307. 

•*  WUheUn  Meieter,  II,  251. 

^Correspondence  between  Schiller  and  Ooethe,  I,  379. 

''Autobiography,  I,  237.  ** Mawims,  176. 

•  Criticisms,  26,  ••  Ibid.,  100. 
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consistency  in  their  actions ;  when  he,  himself  penetrated 
by  the  national  spirit,  feels  that  his  innate  genius  renders 
him  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  past  as  with  the 
present ;  when  he  finds  his  nation  placed  upon  a  high  level 
of  culture,  so  that  his  own  development  is  rendered  easy 
for  him;  when  he  sees  before  him  a  large  collection  of 
materials  in  the  shape  of  the  perfect  or  imperfect  efforts 
of  his  predecessors,  and  when  so  many  external  and  in- 
ternal circumstances  coincide,  that  he  has  no  need  to  pay 
heavily  for  his  experience,  and  is  enabled,  in  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  to  comprehend  some  great  work,  to  under- 
take it  and  carry  it  out  in  the  proper  order,  and  to  execute 
it  with  a  single  and  lofty  purpose/'  ^®  There  we  have  one 
of  the  most  significant  conceptions  of  Arnold's  essay  on 
the  Modem  Element,  a  great  work  of  art  adequately  ex- 
pressing a  culminating  epoch. 

We  all  know  where  Arnold  found  the  realization  of  that 
ideal.  Where  did  Gbethe  find  it?  Certainly  not  in  the 
literature  he  saw  springing  up  aroxmd  him  in  the  new  cen- 
tury, not  in  the  work  of  the  realists,  for  Goethe  believed 
that  there  is  ''  an  unlovely,  a  dissonant  principle  in  nature, 
with  which  poetry  ought  not  to  meddle;  with  which  it 
cannot  reconcile  itself,  let  the  handling  of  the  matter  be 
never  so  exquisite,"  ^*  not  in  what  in  a  letter  to  Zelter  he 
called  "  the  French  literature  of  despair,"  ^*  not  in  the 
''  self-knowledge  of  our  modem  hypochondrists,  humorists 
and  self-tormentors," '''  not  in  Victor  Hugo,  who,  though 
he  had  a  fine  talent,  so  Goethe  told  Eckermann,  was  ^'  quite 
entangled  in  the  unhappy  romantic  tendency  of  his  time, 
by  which  he  is  seduced  to  represent,  together  with  what  is 

^OHiioisms,  113. 
^  Charaoteriatics  of  Ooethe,  II,  2. 
**  Ooethe'9  Letien  to  Zelier,  463. 
**  Mtwimt,  101. 
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beantifol,  also  that  which  is  most  insupportable  and  hid- 
eous." ^^  Indeed,  I  think  the  revolt  against  the  extremes 
of  Bomanticism,  whether  we  find  it  in  Arnold,  or  in 
Sainte-Beave,  or  in  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt,  may  be  in  one 
aspect  at  least  traced  to  Goethe.  The  impression  this 
aspect  of  Goethe's  criticism  of  letters  and  of  life  made  on 
Arnold  may  be  gauged  by  the  sentence  Arnold  culled  from 
Joubert  and  presented  as  worthy  of  Goethe :  "  With  the 
fever  of  the  senses,  the  delirium  of  the  passions,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  spirit ;  with  the  storms  of  the  passing  time  and 
with  the  great  scourges  of  human  life, — hunger,  thirst, 
dishonor,  diseases  and  death, — authors  may  as  long  as 
they  like  go  on  making  novels  which  shall  harrow  our 
hearts ;  but  the  soul  says  all  the  while,  *  You  hurt  me.'  *'  ''^ 
It  was  not  to  the  modem  but  to  the  ancient  world  that 
Goethe,  like  Arnold,  sent  the  man  who  wished  to  learn 
what  great  literature  is.  As  he  said,  "  To  the  several  per- 
versities of  the  day  a  man  should  always  oppose  only  the 
great  masses  of  universal  history."  '^^  So  ^^  most  modem 
productions  are  romantic,  not  because  they  are  new,  but 
because  they  are  weak,  morbid,  and  sickly ;  and  the  antique 
is  classic,  not  because  it  is  old,  but  because  it  is  strong;^ 
fresh,  joyous,  and  healthy."  ''''  So  he  advised  Eckermann : 
'^One  should  not  study  contemporaries  and  competitors, 
but  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  whose  works  have,  for  cen- 
turies, received  equal  homage  and  consideration.  .  .  .  Let 
us  study  Moliere,  let  us  study  Shakespeare,  but  above  all 
things,  the  old  Greeks,  and  always  the  Greeks."  '^^  And 
m  another  context  he  once  said:     ^^Of  all  peoples,  the 

^^  OowoersaiionM  with  Eckermann,  656. 
^Btsays  in  Oriticitm,  U,  "Joubert/' 
"•Maaima,  113. 

**  Converaaiiona  with  Bohermann,  886. 
"Ibtd.,  236. 
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Greeks  have  dreamt  the  dream  of  life  the  best."  ^*  Of 
the  Greeks  he  writes  everywhere  with  mif ailing  enthusi- 
asm, for  he  found  that :  ^'  In  the  presence  of  antiquity 
the  mind  that  is  susceptible  to  art  and  poetry  feels  itself 
placed  in  the  most  pleasing  ideal  state  of  nature,  and  even 
to  this  day  the  Homeric  hymns  have  the  power  of  freeing 
us,  at  any  rate,  for  moments,  from  the  frightful  burden 
which  the  tradition  of  several  thousand  years  has  rolled 
upon  us."  ^^  In  this  respect  more  than  in  any  other  did 
Goethe  reveal  his  passion  for  the  lasting :  **  The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away ;  and  I  would  fain  occupy  myself 
only  with  the  abiding.''  ^^  That  is  the  Gbethe  with  whom 
Matthew  Arnold  would  end. 

So  in  these  three  things :  in  the  principle  that  all  liter- 
ary effort  should  be  directed  and  judged  l^  the  standard 
of  the  excellent,  in  the  conception  of  that  excellent,  in  the 
teaching  that  that  ideal  was  best  to  be  found  in  the  master- 
pieces of  classical  antiquity,  Arnold  found  his  literary  pro- 
gram in  Goethe. 

In  view  of  Arnold's  wide  and  varied  reading,  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  many  currents  of  influence,  to  say  nothr 
ing  of  his  creative  powers,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
he  owed  all  his  critical  and  cultural  program  to  Goethe. 
But,  since  Arnold  so  consistently  regarded  Gk)ethe  as  the 
modem  thinker  who  had  best  handled  what  we  may  call 
the  '^  modem  problem  " ;  since  the  adequate  handling  of 
the  modem  problem  was  the  objective  of  all  Arnold's  criti- 
cal writings ;  since  in  those  writings  Goethe  was  the  mod- 
em authority  to  whom  the  author  appealed  most  frequent- 
ly; since  Goethe  had  already  marked  out  the  main  lines 

^Mawifnt,  99. 

•^Mawirnt,  162. 

"^  Mimed  JBttayt,  **  A  French  Critic  on  Gk>ethe." 
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of  Arnold's  program,  it  is  just  to  say  that  with  respect  to 
the  critical  spirit,  to  the  ideal  of  culture,  to  the  principle 
that  all  art  should  he  judged  and  directed  hy  the  standard 
of  the  excellent,  to  the  helief  that  that  excellent  is  hest 
found  in  the  literature  of  antiquity,  principles  controlling 
all  his  work,  Matthew  Arnold  owed  the  general  direction 
and  setting  up  of  his  ideas  to  Ooethe. 

Helen  C.  White. 


XXII.— THE  CALUMNY  OF  APELLES  IN  THE 
LITEKATUBE  OP  THE  QUATTBOCENTO  * 


In  Florence,  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  is  the  famous  paint- 
ing by  Botticelli  entitled  La  Galumma  d'Apelle.  The 
picture  shows  several  allegorical  figures  draniatically 
grouped  and  exquisitely  colored  against  a  background  of 
classical  arcades  looking  upon  a  distant  sea.  The  exact 
date  of  this  picture  is  not  known,  but  Home/  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  life  and  works  of  Botticdli,  places  it 
about  1494.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  trace  the 
theme  of  the  Calumny  of  Apelles  from  its  origin  in  clas- 
sical antiquity  to  the  time  of  Botticelli,  noting  particu- 
larly the  literary  manifestations  to  which  it  gave  rise  in 
Florence  in  the  Quattrocento. 

The  very  title  of  Botticelli's  painting  gives  its  source 
as  Apelles.  We  know  very  little  about  the  famous  painter  ' 
who  lived  about  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ.  Since  none  of  his  works  has  survived,  we 
can  judge  of  him  only  through  the  reports  of  ancient  writ- 

^I  wish  at  the  outset  to  thank  heartily  my  friend  and  ooUeaguey 
Bmest  H.  Wilkins,  for  generously  suggesting  this  study.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Professors  H.  W.  Presoott,  A.  Noe  and  Dr.  Offner  for 
▼aluable  indications,  and  most  of  aU  to  my  mother  for  constant  help. 

'  Herbert  Home,  Sandra  BotUoeU%  London,  1908. 

'For  a  curious  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  ApeUea,  pains- 
takingly gleaned  from  Pliny,  Lucian  and  others,  see  Carlo  Dati,  Vite 
dff  PittoH  Antit^i,  in  FWenze  neOa  Btamperia  deUa  BteUa  ISei,  e  di 
nuovo  in  NapoU  per  Franoesoo  RiooUurdo  MDOOZZX,  pp.  76  to  148. 
Dati's  account  is  taken  also  from  a  translation  of  Lucian'a  Dialogue 
On  Slander  done  t>y  G.  B.  Adriani  in  his  letter  to  Vasari.  jSee  Dati, 
p.  128,  Kote  XX.  6ee  also  J.  D.  ChampUn  and  C.  0.  Perkins,  Oydth 
pedia  of  Painiere  and  Painiinge,  which  gives  for  Apelles  the  exact 
dates,  802-308  B.  O. 
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era.  One  of  tlieee^  indeed  one  of  the  most  illnBtrions  of 
themi  Lucian  of  Samoeata,  reports,  in  his  Dialogue  On 
CaJunmy,  having  actually  seen  a  picture  on  this  subject 
by  Apelles.  Because  no  other  historians  mention  this 
picture,  some  scholars  have  doubted  its  existence,  and 
accuse  Lucian  of  inventiog  both  the  story  and  the  descrip- 
tion. Without  undertaking  to  decide  this  question,  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  observe  that  from 
this  Dialogue  of  Lucian,  scholars  agree,  all  subsequent 
interpretations  of  the  Calumny  derive. 

Let  me  first  give  the  l^end  which  was,  according  to 
Lucian,  the  occasion  for  Apelles'  picture,  and  then  Lu- 
cian's  description  of  the  picture  itself. 

It  seems  that  Apelles  by  his  extraordinary  skill  had  in- 
curred the  bitter  enmity  of  one  of  his  rivals,  Antiphilis, 
who  thereupon  sought  revenge  by  slanderously  accusing 
Apelles  of  fostering  the  revolt  of  Tyre  as  an  accomplice 
of  Theodotas,  Ptolemy's  Governor  of  Phoenicia.  At  this 
revelation  Ptolemy  became  so  enraged  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  having  Apelles  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  done  so  had  not  one  of  the 
friends  of  Apelles  spoken  up  for  the  slandered  painter, 
proving  that  Apelles  could  in  no  possible  way  be  con- 
nected with  such  a  rebellion.  The  slanderer  was  duly 
punished  l^  being  sold  into  slavery ;  Ptolemy  made  amends 
for  his  unjust  suspicion  and  rage,  but  Apelles,  still  indig- 
nant at  such  unfounded  and  almost  fatal  injustice,  de- 
termined to  avenge  himself  on  his  stupid  monarch  by 
painting  an  allegorical  picture  setting  forth  Calumny  at 
work  on  the  King,  who  is  represented  as  having  the  ears 
of  an  ass. 

Now  this  story  is  apocryphal,  as  Apelles  must  have  been 
in  his  grave  nearly  a  hundred  years  when  Theodotus  (not 
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TheodotaB)  betrayed  Ptolemy  Fhilopator  (219  b.  c.).* 
Just  how  the  story  became  attached  to  the  painting  of 
Apelles  iSy  I  believe,  unknown^  and  it  wotdd  indeed  be 
difficult  to  establish  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  birth 
of  this  legend  more  than  two  thousand  years  old  and  so 
obscure.  Yet  the  process  by  which  a  plausible  story  be- 
came legendarily  established  as  the  actual  source  of  a 
work  of  art  is  very  humanly  natural,  and  is  found  not 
rarely  in  the  lore  of  the  arts.  The  origin  of  this  legend, 
however,  hsB  no  immediate  bearing  on  our  particular 
study.  The  important  fact  is  that  this  l^end  was  taken 
for  granted  by  Lucian,  through  whose  report  both  the 
l^end  and  a  description  of  Apelles'  picture  were  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Before  examining  just  how  this  was 
done,  let  me  give  Lucian's  description  of  the  picture  of 
Apelles,  which  I  take  from  Professor  Harmon's  transla- 
tion :* 

^^  On  the  right  of  it  sits  a  man  with  very  large  ears, 
almost  like  those  of  Midas,  extending  his  hand  to  Slander 
while  she  is  still  at  some  distance  from  him.  Near  him, 
on  one  side,  stand  two  women — Ignorance,  I  think,  and 
Suspicion.  On  the  other  side.  Slander  is  coming  up,  a 
woman  beautiful  beyond  measure,  but  full. of  passion  and 
excitement,  evincing  as  she  does  fury  and  wrath  by  carry- 
ing in  her  left  hand  a  blazing  torch  and  with  the  other 
dragging  by  the  hair  a  young  man  who  stretches  out  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  calls  the  gods  to  witness  his  inno- 
cence. She  is  conducted  by  a  pale  ugly  man  who  has  a 
piercing  eye  and  looks  as  if  he  had  wasted  away  in  long 

*  Ludan,  with  an  Sngliah  Translation  by  A,  M,  Harmon^  London 
and  Kew  Tork,  1913,  i,  363,  n.  1. 

*Ptofe88or  Hannon'B  translation  is  splendidly  accurate.  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing  for  wraminfng  it. 
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illneas;  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  Envy.  Besides,  there 
are  two  women  in  attendance  on  Slander,  egging  her  on, 
tiring  her  and  tricking  her  out.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  given  me  by  the  guide  to  the  picture, 
one  was  Treachery  and  the  other  Deceit.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  woman  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  with  black 
clothes  all  in  tatters-— Bepentance,  I  think,  her  name  was. 
At  all  events,  she  was  turning  back  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  casting  a  stealthy  glance,  full  of  shame,  at  Truth, 
who  was  approaching.'' 

Putting  off,  momentarily,  a  careful  comparison  of  this 
description  of  the  picture  by  Apelles  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same  subject  by  Botticelli,  let  us  note  at  once 
that  the  similarity  between  the  two  treatments  is  obvious, 
and  let  us  first  investigate  how  the  writings  of  Lucian 
reached  the  Italy  of  Botticdli. 

Lucian's  works  were  among  the  first  Greek  writings  to 
reach  Italy  in  that  early  part  of  the  Benaissance,  so  con- 
spicuous for  the  research  work  done  by  the  humanists,  who 
feverishly  sought  the  hitherto  unknown  Greek  authors, 
translated  them,  brought  them  to  Italy,  and  through  Italy 
gave  them  again  to  the  world.  One  of  the  foremost  of 
these  Italian  bibliophiles  was  Guarino  Guarini  of  Verona. 
We  can  actually  say  that  Ghiarini  very  probably  was  the 
first  scholar  of  the  West  to  discover  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian 
On  Slander,  and  certainly  the  first  to  translate  it  into 
Latin  and  to  introduce  it  into  Italy.  Indeed,  we  can  even 
go  farther  and  say  that  it  was  the  work  of  Guarini's  youth, 
and  one  of  his  very  first  translations  from  the  Greek,  if 
not  the  very  first. 

In  fact,  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1416  to  Bartolomeo  da 
Montepulciano,  Guarini  called  this  work  his  first  attempt : 
'^haec  ipsa  latina  feci  Calumniam  Luciani,  brevem  sane 
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opusculum  in  quo  prima  posui  tyrociiiia."  ^  Let  ub  note 
also  that  this  ^'  opusculum ''  was  dedicated  by  Guarini  to 
G.  Querini,  to  whom  it  was  sent  "  a  longinqua  regione."  ^ 
We  must  now  glance  briefly  at  the  chronology  of  Guarini's 
life  in  order  to  establish  approximately  the  date  of  his 
translation. 

We  know  with  certainty  that  he  died  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1460.®  From  this  date  scholars  have  calculat- 
ed the  probable  date  of  his  birth,  which  Sabbadini,  the 
greatest  student  of  Guarini,  places  in- 1374.  Accepting 
this  date  as  very  probably  correct,  the  second  fact  we  must 
establish  is:  When  did  Guarini  go  on  his  scholarly  expe- 
dition to  Constantinople?  Forster  stated  that  it  must 
have  been  soon  after  1395,  coming  to  this  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  Chrysoloras  was  in  Italy  about  1394  and  that 
Guarini  is  known  to  have  accompanied  Ohrysoloraa  on 
the  latter's  return  to  Constantinople.  But  Forster's  con- 
clusion is  erroneous.^    To  be  sure,  Manuel  Ohrysoloraja,^® 

*Ric]iard  FOrster,  Die  Terldumdung  des  ApeUes  in  der  Renaii- 
aancey  in  Jahrbveh  der  Kdniglich  Preuasiachen  Kunetaammkmgen, 
ym,  1887,  p.  32,  note  1.  iN'ote  that  FSrster  obtained  much  of  his 
information  from  C.  Rosmini,  Vita  e  diedpUna  di  Ouarino  Veronese, 
u,  pp.  130,  133;  «nd  from  R.  Sabbadini,  Oiiarino  Veronese  e  U  euo 
epietolario,  Salerno,  1886,  p.  33,  n.  329  A.  The  text  of  Guarini's  let- 
ter was  taJcen  from  Cod.  Vatic.  3155,  fol.  48B-60. 

*  B.  Sabbadini,  La  Scuola  e  gli  etudi  di  Ouarino  Guarini  Veronese 
(con  44  Document!),  Catania,  1896,  p.  126  and  note  1  referring  to 
Bandini,  Catalog.  Cod.  Lat.  m,  p.  646.  Let  us  observe  that  this 
second  volume  by  Sabbadini  on  Guarini,  which  brings  so  much  new 
critical  material  to  the  understanding  of  the  Veronese  humanist,  was 
published  nine  years  after  FOrster's  above-mentioned  study. 

*  Sabbadini,  La  Bcuola,  pp.  1,  2,  from  which  I  gather  my  subse- 
quent data  on  Guarini. 

*  The  same  mistaJce  was  made  by  Carbone,  and  by  Bosmini,  and  is 
due  to  insuflScient  data  on  the  life  of  Chrysoloras,  data  now  pernuk 
nently  secured  by  Sabbadini.    See  both  his  La  Souola,  p.  10,  partica- 
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(not  John,  his  nephew)  was  sent  on  a  political  mission 
to  Venice  to  ask  for  help  against  the  Turks;  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  Venice  in  February,  1396,  and  returned  to  Oon- 
stantinople  in  the  summer  of  1396,  whence  he  was  in- 
vited to  come  back  to  Italy  to  teach  Greek  in  Florenca 
Accepting  this  invitation  Chrysoloras  traveled  to  Flor* 
encOy  where  he  certainly  was  February  2,  1397.  He  re- 
mained there  three  years,  leaving  on  March  10,  liOO, 
taught  as  many  more  in  Pavia,  and  in  1408  travded  with 
Guarino  from  Bologna  to  Venice  and  thence,  in  the  retinue 
of  the  Greek  emperor,  returned  to  Constantinople.  It 
was  on  this  the  second  return  trip  of  Ohrysoloras,  not  on 
the  first,  that  Guarini  accompanied  him,  remaining  in  the 
East  from  1403  to  1408.  It  was  very  probably  some  time 
during  the  year  1408  that  Guarini  returned  to  Italy,  land- 
ing in  Venice.^^  It  is  concerning  this  trip  that  a  story 
was  current  to  the  effect  that  when  Guarini  lost  one  of 
his  boxes  of  Greek  manuscripts  on  the  voyage,  his  hair 
turned  absolutely  white  with  grief  over  night  Unfortu- 
nately this  legend,  so  charmingly  typical  of  humanistic 
enthusiasm,  has  also  been  proved  apocryphal.^'  However, 
the  translation  of  Lucian's  Dialogue  On  Calumny  into 
Latin,  of  which  translation,  as  we  have  seen,  there  re- 
mains a  record,  was  made  by  Guarini  certainly  between 
1403  and  1408.  Moreover,  since  this  translation  was 
made  while  Guarini  was  in  the  Fast  where  he  discovered 


larly  note  3  in  which  he  refers  to  his  article:  I/ultimo  ventennio 
deUa  ifita  di  Ma/MUle  OrUolora,  in  Oiomdle  Ligustioo,  zvn»  1890; 
and  his  Le  Booperte  dei  oodioi  Latmi  e  Oreoi  nei  BeooU  XTV  e  XV, 
Firense,  1906,  especially  pp.  43  ff. 

*For  Manuel  Ohrysoloraa  see  R.  Saibbadini,  L'ultimo  ventennio 
(see  note  9). 

^  Sabbadiniy  La  Souola,  p.  12. 

^Bdbhadini,  La  Bouola,  p.  IS. 
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and  sent  it  to  his  friend,  '^ex  longinqna  r^ione;''  and 
since  this  was  one  of  liis  veiy  first  attempts,  and  since 
there  is  documentary  proof  that  Guaxini  was  actually  in 
Constantinople  both  in  1406  ^'  and  1408,  it  must  have 
been  made  between  1406  and  1408. 

Let  us  note  here  that,  very  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  East,  Guarini  became  established  in  Florence.  The 
chair  of  Greek  had  been  filled,  I  repeat,  by  Manuel  Chrys- 
oloras  from  1397  to  1400,  In  1404  the  Studio  Fiorentino 
had  been  suppressed  on  account  of  war,  and  was  not  re- 
established until  1412.^*  But  already  in  1410  Guarini 
had  been  called  to  Florence  to  teach  Greek  privately,  and 
did  so  until  1413,  when  he  became  the  official  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  recently  reopened  Studio  Fiorentino,  a 
position  that  he  held  until  his  departure  for  Venice  in 
July,  1414.^^  Indeed,  we  have  another  detail  of  interest 
concerning  his  stay  in  Florence:  that  upon  his  arrival  in 
that  city  in  1410  he  deposited  his  books,  as  a  Florentine 
historian  tells  us,  in  the  house  of  Antonio  Oorbinelli.^* 
These  smaller  details  are  mentioned  to  make  clear  when 
Gfuarini,  and  with  him  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  his  translation  of  Lucian's  Dia- 
logue On  Calumny,  made  in  Constantinople,  became  known 
in  the  scholarly  circles  of  Florence,  which  was  already  the 
very  center  of  humanistic  fervor. 

^/5iA,  p.  11.  ^Ihid.,  p.  18. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  18,  19. 

^  Sabbadini,  Le  Boaperie  dei  Codici  LaUni  e  Oreoi  im*  teooU  XIV 
6  XVf  Firenxe,  Sansoni,  1905,  p.  62.  Sabbadini  obtained  this  informa- 
tion from  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci's  Vite  d^uomini  tUtutri  d^  Becolo 
ZV,  n,  230.  Da  Bisticci  ( 1421-1498) ,  a  transcriber  and  boolueUer  of 
Florence,  is  generally  considered  a  very  honest  chronicler  of  the 
Florentine  humanists.  6abbadini  wrote  two  volumes,  each  with  the 
title  as  above,  one  published  in  1906  and  the  other  in  1914.  In  re- 
ferring to  them  henceforth  I  shall  say:  Sabbadini,  Le  Bcoperte^  1905 
or  1914,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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But  though  Ouarini  was  apparently  the  firrt  man  to 
tranalate  and  to  bring  back  from  the  East  Lncian'a  Caium' 
ny,  and  therefore  the  most  important  of  the  early  human* 
ists  in  connection  with  our  particular  study,  he  was  Ivy 
no  means  the  only  humanist  who  made  literary  use  of 
Lucian's  Dialogue.  Forster,  in  his  two  studies,^''  men- 
tioned several  others,  whom  I  must  now  examine  in  order 
to  establish  two  points;  first:  which  among  them  by  im* 
portation  or  translation  actually  helped  to  diffuse  Lucian's 
Dialogue  On  Calumny;  secondly  the  date  at  which  such 
diffusion  began. 

After  Guarini,  the  humanists  of  the  XVth  cen- 
tury enumerated  by  Forster  are:  Aurispa,  Lapo 
Birago  da  Oastiglionchio,  Filelfo,  Accolti,  Bartolom- 
meo  della  Fonte,  Poggio,  Binuccio  da  Oastiglione, 
Bordo.  I  will  consider  each  of  these  very  briefly,  because 
we  must  remember  that  once  an  important  text  had  become 
known  in  a  circle  of  fervent  scholars  such  as  the  one  that 
centered  around  the  Studio  Florentine,  it  was  likely  to 
spread  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of  copies  and  ver- 
sions ;  and  secondly  because,  as  we  shall  see,  as  the  dates 
of  the  versions  subsequent  to  Guarini's  advance  toward 
the  end  of  the  Quattrocento,  they  lose  in  importance  in 
relation  to  our  particular  quest. 

1.  Giovanni  Aurispa  ( ¥1372-1460)  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  eager  bibliophiles  of  the  Quattrocento.  He 
collected  during  his  life  some  seven  hundred  manuscripts, 
but  in  his  will  enumerated  only  a  hundred  and  thirty- 

^Heretofore  I  hare  only  mentioned  FOrster's  article  on  The 
Oohimny  of  Apettet,  1887  (see  my  note  6),  to  which  I  shaU  refer 
as  FOrster,  VerUtumdung.  The  year  hef ore  he  had  written  Lucian  in 
der  Renai$9anoe,  in  Ardhiv  fUr  LiUeraturgewhichie,  Leipzig,  1886, 
ZI7  Band,  pp.  837-363,  to  which  I  shaU  refer  as  FOrster,  Lucian. 
See  Forster,  Verldumdung,   pp.  31  ff.;  and  Lucian,  p.  856,  n.  S. 
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five,  probably  because  he  had  sold  the  others.  Among 
these  hundred  and  thirty-five,  no  Lucian  was  mentioned. 
However,  Aurispa  certainly  did  go  to  Constantinople  for 
the  first  time  between  1406  and  1418,^*  that  is  to  say 
about  the  same  time  as  Guarini,  and  brought  back  a  few 
codices.  In  1421  some  of  these  were  still  in  his  posses- 
sion, about  ten,  of  which  a  list  has  come  down  to  us,  but 
among  these  no  Lucian  is  mentioned.  On  his  second  trip 
to  "Constantinople,  which  took  place  between  1421  and 
1423,  he  gathered  some  three  hundred  volumes.  The  list 
of  the  principal  mss.  in  this  collection  is  contained  in  let- 
ters from  Aurispa  to  Traversari  and  does  include  Lucian. 
Aurispa  translated  a  few  Lucianic  Opuscula  into  Latin, 
and  among  them  two  Dialogues;  in  1426  the  Dialogue 
On  the  Supertority  of  the  Captains  of  Antiquity,  and, 
about  1432  the  Dialogue  On  Friendship.^^  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Aurispa  brought  Lucianic  texts 
from  the  East  on  his  second  return  from  Constantinople 
in  1423,  that  he  did  translate  two  of  Lucian's  Dialogues, 
but  not,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  Dialogue  On 
Calumny. 

%  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio  should  by  no  means  be  con- 
fused, as  was  apparently  done  by  Eorster,  with  a  certain 
Lapo  or  Lappo  or  Lampo  (Lampugnino)  Birago,  nor  with 
Lapo  da  Castiglionchio  Senior.'^  The  latter,  who  died  in 
1391,  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  Florentine  humanists, 

^  Salybadiniy  Le  Boaperte,  1906,  pp.  46, 47.  See  also  FOrster,  Luciam, 
p.  356,  n.  1  and  3  and  VeMumdnng,  p.  31,  n.  8. 

*  For  Aurispa  eee  Sabbadini,  Biograjla  doownentata  di  Cfiovamii 
Aurispa,  Koto,  1890,  and  for  Aurispa's  translationa  from  Lueian, 
p.  31,  n.  1  and  p.  62,  n.  1. 

*F.  P.  Luiflo,  Siudi  $u  repiaiolario  e  le  trodtwioMf  di  Lapo  da 
OatiigUonchiO  Juniore,  in  Btudi  ItaUani  di  FHoloffia  CUuBiea,  m^ 
1899,  p.  205. 
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and  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  to  whom  he  gave,  in  1350,  four 
Orations  of  Cicero  and  the  Instituti4>  OrcAoria  of  Quin- 
tilian.'^  This  Lapo  conld  not  possibly  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Lucian's  works,  not  even  had  they,  as  has 
been  proved  to  be  nntrue,  been  imported  by  Gnarini  on 
a  trip  taken  to  Constantinople  with  Chiysoloras'  first 
return  East  in  1897,  that  is  to  say,  six  years  after  Lapo^s 
death.  The  grandson,  however,  of  this  Lapo  is  the  biblio- 
phile with  whom  we  are  concerned.  He  is  Lapo  da  Cas- 
tiglionchio  Junior  (1405-1488),  who  translated  several  of 
Lucian's  writings,  and  among  them  the  Dialogue  On  CaJr 
umny.  This  was  done,  according  to  the  dates  given  by 
Forster,  possibly  before  1435,  and  according  to  Luiso,  be- 
tween 1486  and  1438,  the  latter  being  the  year  of  Lapo 
Junior's  death.^^  Luiso  in  establishing  this  date  also  notes 
that  this  Lucianic  opusculum  had  already  been  trans- 
lated by  Guarini.  Lapo  achieved,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  a  remarkable  reputation  for  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance in  translation.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  growing 
importance  in  which  Lucian  was  held  in  the  Quattrocento, 
explains  the  number  of  manuscript  copies  of  Lapo's  trans- 

■^fiabbadini,  Le  Sooperie,  1905,  p.  26  and  p.  27,  n.  22;  and  Le 
Booperie,  1914,  p.  168.  See  also  P.  De  Kolhac,  P4irarque  ei  Vhuma- 
fUsmey  Paris,  1892,  pp.  184,  216,  283. 

"FOrster,  VerUumdung,  p.  31,  n.  4;  Luiso,  op.  oii.,  p.  283,  n.  1. 
See  also  G.  Pansa,  Oiovarmi  Qua^ario  di  Bulmona,  Sulmona,  1912, 
pp.  167,  n.  3,  17S-180.  Lapo's  Ufe  was  first  written  by  L.  Mehus, 
Lapo  da  OaatigUonohio,  Epiaiola  099ia  Ragionamenio,  ooUa  vita 
del  mede9imo,  Bologna,  Ooriolani,  1753,  then  by  CoUe,  Sioria  soiei^ 
Ufioo-letieraria  deUo  Studio  di  Padova,  Padova,  1824-25,  vol.  m; 
tben  by  A.  Gloria,  Monumenii  della  UniverHUt  di  Padova,  Veneiia, 
1884,  vol.  I,  p.  329,  n.  929.  The  country  house  of  Lapo's  family, 
situated  in  the  hills  about  ten  miles  east  of  Florence,  is  stiU  caUed 
Castiglionchio,  though  only  one  tower  of  the  old  rilla  is  left.  There 
ie  stiU  a  tradition  that  Petrarch  Tisited  this  place  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Lapo  Senior  some  Latin  texts. 
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latioiL  Among  these  may  doubtless  be  counted  the  copy 
examined  by  Forster  himself  from  the  Hamilton-Berlin 
codices. 

3.  Francesco  Filelfo  (1398-1481),  the  fourth  humanist 
who  traveled  to  Constantinople  in  search  of  manuscripts, 
went  in  1420  and  did  not  return  until  1427.^*  That  he 
brought  back  Lucian  is  attested  by  a  letter  of  his  dated 
June  13th,  1428,  and  addressed  to  Traversari,  in  which 
he  mentions  ^^  aliqui  sermones  LucianL"  ^^  We  may  then 
conclude  about  Filelfo  that  though  he  may  have  imported, 
among  works  of  Lucian,  the  Dialogue  On  Calumny,  he 
could  not  have  brought  it  to  Italy  before  1427 ;  also  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  made  actually  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Dialogue  in  question. 

4.  Francesco  Accolti,  a  prominent  jurist  of  Arezzo,  was 
bom  in  1418.  Forster  calls  attention  to  Accolti's  trans- 
lation of  the  Calumny^  which  is  attested  by  four  manu- 
scripts.'^ Now  since,  after  all,  it  is  the  chronology  of 
these  Lucianic  translations  that  particularly  concerns  us, 
let  us  note  that  Accolti  was  bom  at  least  ten  years  after 
Guarini  had  made  the  first  translation  of  the  Calumny, 
and  at  least  eight  years  after  Ghiarini,  by  coming  to  Flor- 
ence, had  had  the  opportunity  of  making  his  text  known 
in  that  city.  Accolti's  translation  of  Lucian's  Calumny, 
then,  can  hardly  have  been  made  before  1436,  when  the 
author  was  barely  seventeen  years  old.  Indeed  we  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  done  very  much  later,  because  there 
was  actually  printed  in  Niirmberg,  probably  in  1475,  a 
volume  of  works  erroneously  attributed  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,    containing   Lucian's    Calumny,   translated    into 

^FOrster,  VerlHumdung,   p.  31;  FOrster,  Lucian,  p.  3M,  n.  3. 

"^FSrster,  Lucian,  p.  356^  n.  2. 

"  FSrster,  Verlliumdung,  pp.  31  and  36,  n.  1  and  Lucian,  p.  3M,  n.  3. 
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Latin  by  Francesco  Accolti.'*  Forster  was  apparently 
unaware  of  this  edition*  If  we  should  assume  that  Ao- 
colti's  translation  was  made  for  this  edition^  it  mi^t 
plausibly  be  dated  about  1470-1476. 

5.  Bartolommeo  Delia  Fonte  (1445-1513)  is  known  to 
have  translated  Lucian's  Dialogue  On  Calumny  and  to 
have  dedicated  his  work  to  Ercole  Duca  di  Ferrara.^''  As 
the  reign  of  this  duke  extended  from  1471  to  1505,  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  know  in  what  year  the  trana- 
lation  and  dedication  took  place,  had  not  Forster  dis- 
covered in  the  ^'  libro  della  guardaroba  di  Ercole  I/'  under 
the  date  July  26th,  1472,  recorded:  libreto  uno  picolo  in 
carta  bona  vulgare  in  pruosa  Scripto  e  miniato  aiantiqua 
cum  eerie  figure  depinte  Sup  una  de  le  custodie  chiamdto 
Bertolamio  fantio  de  Calomnia  lutiani  .  •  •  We  may, 
then,  without  hesitation,  date  this  translation  1472. 

6.  Poggio  Bracciolini  (1380-1469)  was  the  dean  and 
the  genius  of  Renaissance  book-discoverers.  He  trav- 
eled much  to  France,  England,  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
but  not  to  the  east.^®  According  to  two  manuscripts  con- 
sulted by  Forster  there  exists  a  translation  by  Poggio  of 
Lucian's  Aeinua.^  So  far  as  the  Calumny  is  concerned, 
therefore,  we  may  exclude  him  from  our  list.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  the  date  of  Poggio's  Asinua,  and  for  us  un- 
necessary.   However,  Poggio's  great  book-seeking  activity 

**  Catalogue  of  Briiiah  Museum,  sub  Diogenes,  The  Cynic:  Ad 
heatiseimli  .  .  .  dominU  Pium  Secundum  ...  in  Diogenia  philoeophi 
epistoloM  franoisci  Aretini  prefaoio,  (With  the  text,  translated  into 
Latin  by  F.  Acooltus  Aretinus — foL  16)  (Lautiani  5ro  de  Oalumnia 
e  greeo  in  latinuz  a  Francisco  Aretino  traducta,  etc.,  Friderieus 
Oreussner,  Nurmberge,  ( 1475  ? ) . 

"FOrster,  VerlSumdung,  p.  36;  Sabbadini,  Le  Booperie,  1906,  pp. 
160,  161. 

*Sabbadini,  Le  Booperte,  1906,  pp.  77-84. 

*  FOrster,  jLficiafi,  p.  366,  n.  3. 
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took  him  on  the  first  of  his  four  journeys  in  1416.  In 
1416,  on  his  second  tour,  he  went  to  explore  the  collection 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  the  company  of  Bartolomeo 
da  Montepulciano,  the  very  man  to  whom,  as  we  have  seexiy 
Guarini  addressed  the  first  translation  of  the  CoZumny* 
It  is  possible,  then,  that  Foggio's  work  on  Lucian  may  have 
been  indirectly  suggested  by  Guarini,  through  Bartolomeo. 
This,  however,  is  merely  conjectural. 

7.  Rinuccio  da  Gastiglione  of  Arezzo  certainly  did 
travel  East  and  returned  with  Aurispa  in  1423,  bringing 
back  several  volumes.  Among  these  was  a  Lucian,  from 
which  he  translated  certain  dialogues,  the  Charon,  for  in- 
stance, but  not  the  Calumny. ^^ 

8.  The  last  of  the  humanists  in  Forster's  list  is  Bordo. 
Forster  gives  him  as  the  first  editor  of  Lucian's  Dialogi  et 
opuscula,  which,  he  says,  were  first  printed  by  Simone 
Bevilaqua  in  Venice  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1494 ; 
then  by  Uldericum  Scincenzeler,  Milan,  1497;  and  by 
Johannis  Baptista  Sessa,  Venice,  1600.*^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  seen  that  the  Calumny  had  already  been 
published  in  Germany.'* 

To  this  first  list,  which  we  have  now  exhausted,  mi^t 
be  added  two  minor  names  omitted  by  Forster.  Among 
the  manuscripts  of  Francesco  Barbaro  which  existed  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Michele  at  Murano  there  was  a 
Lucian  which  had  been  sent  to  Barbaro  by  Giovanni  Si- 
meonachi,  protopope  of  Candia."'  Let  us  note  that  this 
protopope  was  a  teacher  and  a  correspondent  of  Rinuccio 
da  Gastiglione,*^  and  that  Francesco  Barbaro  was  a  pupil 

**  Fdrster,  Luoian,  p.  356,  n.  3;  Sabbadini,  Le  Booperte,  1906,  p.  49. 

"^FOrster,  Verlaumdung,  p.  31,  n.  4. 

"See  my  note  26. 

*  Sabbadini,  Le  Scoperte,  1905,  pp.  63,  64. 

••/Md.,  p.  66. 
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of  Guarmi  in  Venice  between  1414  and  1418,*'  from 
whom  he  probably  acquired  both  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
eagerness  in  collecting  codices.  But  there  is  no  actual 
evidence  that  Barbaro  translated  the  Catumny.  The  seo- 
ond  additional  name  is  that  of  Francesco  Griffolini,  who 
actually  translated  the  opusculum  On  Calumny,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  John  Tiptoft,  Count  of  Worcester,  about  1460.** 
Becapitulating,  then,  and  leaving  aside  the  various  in- 
cunabula which  contained  Lucian's  Calumny,  let  us  make 
a  chronological  list  of  those  among  our  humanists  who 
actually  imported  or  translated  Lucian's  Dialogue  On 
Calumny.    They  are : 

1.  Guarino  Guarini,  1406-1408. 

2.  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio,  1486-1438. 

8.  Francesco  Accolti,  1485-1475,  probably  1470-1475. 
4.  Francesco  Griffolini,  1460. 

Even  from  this  all  too  brief  examination  of  the  human- 
ists who  revived  Lucian  in  the  Quattrocento  we  may  draw 
a  few  conclusions.  First  we  may  say  that  Guarino  Guarini 
of  Verona  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer, 
importer  and  translator  of  Lucian's  Dialogue  On  Cal- 
umny j*''  and  secondly  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  stay 
in  Florence,  where  he  held  such  an  important  scholarly 
position,  so  closely  followed  his  trip  to  the  East,  he  was  ap- 
parently the  first  humanist  to  make  known  in  the  erudite 
circles  of  Florence  the  Lucianic  Dialogue  in  question; 

• 

•/did.,  pp.  63,^4. 

••Xiiiso,  op,  Qit.f  (p.  2S5,  who  refers  to  G.  iMftncini,  Franouoo  Qrilfih 
Umi  ...» Firence,  1890,  p.  30  ff.  For  the  humanism  of  John  Tiptoft 
tee  Lewis  Einstein,  The  Italian  Renaiaaanee  in  England,  Kew  York, 
Columbia  UniTersity  Press,  1902. 

"  Home,  not  having  gone  deeply  into  the  Lucianic  question,  does 
not  mention  the  initiative  of  Guarini.    See  his  p.  257. 
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thirdly,  that,  as  the  hmnanistic  fervor  increased  in  Italy, 
and  particularly  in  Florence,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
humanists,  such  bibliophiles  as  Aurispa,  Filelfo,  Accolti, 
and  Foggio,  all  took  a  hand  at  the  diffusion  of  Lucianic 
lore,  some  of  them  being  especially  attracted  to  the  Oalum- 
ny  of  Apelles,  which  they  again  rendered  into  Latin.'* 
By  the  middle,  therefore,  of  the  Quattrocento,  Lucian's 
Calumny  was  fairly  well  known  among  Florentine  schol- 
ars, and  those  in  touch  with  Florentine  scholarship.  Pur- 
posely. I  make  this  a  rather  cautious  statement  because  the 
ramifications  of  scholarly  fervor,  the  epistolae  between 
bibliophiles  and  the  exchanges  of  books,  the  translations 
and  transcriptions,  were  so  very  numerous  and  complex, 
that  it  is  bafflingly  difficult,  especially  at  this  distance,  to 
follow  in  such  a  labyrinth  any  one  item  of  research.  The 
conclusions  now  reached,  however,  corroborating  the  state- 
ments made  at  the  beginning  of  this  study,  permit  us  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  link  in  the  chain  between  Apelles  and 
Botticelli. 

n 

The  man  who  linked  the  greatest  painter  of  ancient 
Greece  with  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Quattrocento,  also 
served,  in  this  instance,  to  link  Lucian  with  Florentine  art 
of  the  Benaissance.  I  am  referring  to  one  of  the  most 
versatile  of  the  Florentines,  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1404r 
1472),  artist,  writer,  architect,  teacher,  scientist,  human- 

*Two  little  studiea  on  Lucian  should  here  he  mentioned,  though 
they  do  not  maJce  any  valuable  contributions  to  the  anibject:  K. 
Caccia,  Luciano  nel  400  in  Itaiia,  le  rappreaeniatficmi  e  le  figuraeiani, 
Firenjse,  1907;  and,  by  the  same.  Note  9u  la  fortuna  di  Luoiano  nel 
Rinaaoimento,  le  vereioni  e  i  dialoffhi  satirici  di  Braemo  da  Rotter^ 
dam  e  di  Ulrioo  Huiien,  Milano,  1914. 
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isty  who  was  the  first  to  give  an  Italian  venion  of  Lncian^s 
Calumny.  In  fact  in  hia  Trattato  della  PUtura,  while 
diflGfoaaing  the  craftamanahip  of  oompoaition  in  painting 
and  the  intimate  rdationahip  between  po^  and  paintera, 
he  gives  as  an  example  a  description  of  the  Oalnmny  of 
Apelles,  mentioning  Lucian  as  his  anthority.  Alberti 
wrote  his  treatiae  first  in  Latin  in  1434^  and  then  made  an 
Italian  version  of  it  in  the  subsequent  year.'® 

Concerning  Alberti's  version  of  Lucian's  Cahimny, 
Forster  made  a  significant  discovery.  By  a  careful  com- 
parison of  three  versions :  Ouarini's  Latin,  Albert^ s  Latin 
and  Alberti's  Italian  translations,  and  of  these  three  with 
Lucian's  original  Greek,  Forster  established  that  Alberti 
certainly  had  Guarini's  translation  before  him  when  he 
wrote  his  book.  In  fact,  Ghiarini's  translation  from  the 
Greek  was  not  literal,  and  certain  variants  of  his  were  re- 
produced almost  verbatim  by  Alberti/® 

ISow  Alberti^s  book  surely  became  one  of  the  standard 
tescts,  indeed  the  most  important,  on  the  technique  of  paint- 
ing, and,  as  Home  says,^^  '^  to  this  allusion  of  Alberti's 
were  due  the  many  attempts  which  were  made  in  Italy, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  restore  from  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion the  lost  composition  of  Apelles."  And  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  Yenturi,  the  most  renowned  and  most  reliable 

"This  fact  wu  auumed  by  Janitschek,  AlberH'9  Kunatheorie,  in 
Bchrifien,  p.  Ill,  in  opposition  to  Bonucci,  and  later  proved  by 
Fdrster,  VeMumdung,  p.  32. 

"FSrster,  VerUumdung,  p.  33.  As  Lapo  was  in  correspondence 
with  Alberti,  and  dedicated  to  him  some  of  his  translations,  we 
might  even  conjecture  that  one  of  these  two  humanists  may  have 
inspired  the  other  to  include  Lucian  in  his  work. 

^Home,  op.  oi#.,  p.  258. 
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Italian  art  critic  of  today,*'  by  Forster*'  and  by  Schulze.** 
The  last  two  go  farther  and  assert  that  the  numerous  pic- 
tures of  the  Calumny  of  Apelles,  though  prohably  suggest- 
ed by  Alberti's  Tractate,  all  go  back  either  to  Lucian's 
original  text  or  to  a  translation  of  it.  In  other  words,  such 
was  the  humanistic  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  for  re- 
search in  the  lore  of  antiquity,  that  even  artists^  including 
not  only  painters  and  sculptors,  but  designers,  metal- 
chiselers,  wood-carvers,  and  later,  publishers,  were  likely 
not  to  be  contented  with  a  quaint  l^end  of  Lucian  found 
in  Alberti's  text  book  on  artistic  technique,  which  was 
certainly  familiar  to  them,  but  would  naturally  seek  the 
sources  of  his  text,  and  if  they  could  not  understand 
Greek,  would  at  least  go  back  to  reliable  translations  into 
Latin.  Thus  among  the  artists  as  well  as  among  the  biblio- 
philes the  Calumny  of  Lucian  became  known,  and  tempted 
several  to  reproduce  the  famous  all^ory  of  Apelles.  In 
this  attempt  Botticelli  was  not  the  first.  For  the  pictorial 
development  of  the  Calumny  I  must  refer  to  Forster,^ 
who  has  meticulously  examined  miniatures  in  the  Hamil- 
ton manuscripts,  a  famous  drawing  by  Mantegna,  paint- 
ings by  Francia  Bigio  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  and  by  an  un- 
known painter  at  Nimes,  and  finally  a  drawing  by  Baphael 
now  in  the  Louvre.  To  Forster's  list  Home  added  an 
interesting  little  item.  He  found  that  in  the  inventory  of 
the  goods  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  taken  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1492,  are  enumerated  four  stained  doths,  one 

«A.  Venturi,  Bioria  deU'Arie  ItdUana,  Milano,  Hoepli,  1911, 
vn,  p.  629. 

•FUrster,  VerUumdung,  pp.  34,  36. 

^Paul  Schuke,  Lucian  in  der  Literatur  und  Kunai  der  Befuitf- 
9ance  in  Berichi  vher  das  Bchidjahr,  Ostein,  1906,  bis  Ostem,  1906, 
Dessau,  1906,  p.  11. 

•Fdrster,  Verldumdung, 
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of  which  was  painted  '^  oolla  storia  della  Calunmia."  ^^ 
This  stoiy^  then,  which  was  resurrected  from  Ghreek  an- 
tiquity by  the  initiative  of  Qnarini,  and  by  him  intro- 
duced into  Florence,  became,  by  being  included  in  Alber- 
ti's  Tractate,  the  property  not  only  of  bibliophiles  but  of 
artists,  who,  during  the  second  half  of  the  Quattrocento 
gave  it  expression  in  several  ways,  and  led  up  to  its  final, 
superb  expression  in  the  painting  by  Botticelli,  done  about 
1494. 

ITow  concerning  Botticelli's  interpretation  and  its 
source,  one  authority  does  not  hesitate  to  say  about  Sandro 
Botticelli  :^^  ^^  Ce  fut  son  ami  L6on  Battiste  Alberti  qui 
liii  fit  connidtre,  par  sa  transcription  du  texte  de  Lucian, 
le  tableau  perdu  d'Apelle,  la  Calomnie.''  Of  course  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Botticelli  should  not  have  been  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Alberti's  book.  Botticelli  was  also 
a  scholar.  He,  also,  was  imbued  with  the  humanistic 
craving  for  research,  and  this  very  picture  shows  conclu- 
sively that,  not  satisfied  with  Alberti's  version  of  Lucian, 
he  must  have  consulted  Lucian's  original,  if  not  in  Ghreek, 
in  a  Latin  translation.  In  fact,  as  Home  notes,  Botticelli 
'^  represents,  on  the  right  of  the  composition,  the  judge, 
or  prince,  with  ears  ahnost  as  large  as  Midas's,  stretching 
out  his  hand  towards  the  figure  of  Oalumny,  in  accord- 
ance with  Lucian's  description,"  but  ^^the  allusion  to 
Midas  and  the  gesture  of  the  prince  have  been  omitted  by 
Alberti.^'  ^*  ^^  In  designing  the  group  of  figures  which 
approach  the  throne,  Botticelli,  however,  would  seem  to 
have  had  in  mind  Alberti's  description.  Calumny,  the 
central  figure  of  the  group,  is  represented  as  a  woman  most 

'  Home,  op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

« Andr6  Michel,  Hiatoire  de  VAri,  Pajris,  1908,  m,  p.  686  ff. 

'  Horne,  op.  oit,  p.  261. 
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beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  in  oountenanoe  callous  beyond 
measure  through  cunning;  not  as  Lucian  describes  her« 
full  of  anger  and  resentment.''  ^^  These  details  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  Botticelli's  knowledge  of  Lucian, 
but  there  is  still  another  proof.  If  you  will  observe  care- 
fully the  setting  of  the  picture,  the  classical  arcades,  you 
will  find  them  very  minutely  ornamented  with  large  sta- 
tues in  niches,  and  with  low-reliefs  at  the  foot  of  the  piers, 
at  the  spring  of  the  arches,  and  in  the  arches  themselves. 
These  purely  decorative  panels  represent  a  variety  of 
scenes  which  seem  to  ^^  have  been  taken  indifferently  from 
sacred  and  profane  story."  ^®  They  contain  such  a  variety 
of  subjects  as :  Judith  and  Holofemes,  St.  Qeorge,  David 
and  Gbliath,  perhaps  even  St.  Paul,  Apollo  and  Daphne^ 
Hercules  and  Lichas,  Mutius  Scaevola,  and  a  tale  out  of 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  the  famous  story  of  Anastagio 
degli  Onesti  {Dec,  Y.  8).  This  mixture  is  typical  of  the 
Florentine  Quattrocento,  so  eagerly  absorbed  in  dassical 
mythology,  in  Christian  myth,  in  local  lore.  But  on  the 
pace  of  the  King's  throne  there  is  a  singularly  interesting 
relief  of  a  centaur  and  his  family.  The  subject  of  thiB 
particular  group  is  a  very  careful  attempt  to  reconstruct 
a  painting  made  in  antiquity,  lost,  and  reported  by  Lu- 
cian as  the  Calumny  of  Apellos,  namely  the  painting 
by  Zeuzis.'^  A  comparison  between  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion and  Botticelli's  little  panel  beneath  the  throne  reveals 
the  fact  that  Botticelli  followed  word  for  word  Lucian's 
description.  Botticelli,  therefore,  knew  his  Lucian 
directly.  And  let  us  remember  that  in  order  to  consult 
Lucian  he  may  not  even  have  needed  to  delve  into  the 

•md.  ^Jhid. 

"Ludsii,  ZmuriM^  See.  3;  Horne,  op.  oit^  p.  261.    For  Zeuzis  alio 
•ee  Carlo  Dati  (cf.  my  note  8). 
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manuflcript  versions  and  transLations  of  the  Oreek,  be- 
cause a  printed  edition  of  Lucian  appeared  in  Florence  in 
the  year  1494 — ^the  very  year  in  which  Botticelli  is  sup- 
posed to  have  painted  his  Oalumny  of  Apeiles.  Horeover, 
let  us  note  that  the  assumption  that  Botticelli,  in  all 
probability,  first  received  the  suggestion  of  the  subject 
from  Alberti's  Tractate,  is  not  overthrown  by  the  fact  that 
Botticelli  consulted  his  Lucian.  In  connection  with  Al- 
berti,  in  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  one  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  by  Botticelli  in  an  earlier  painting.  The 
Three  Graces  (which  is  part  of  his  famous  ^^Spring''),  had 
not  only  been  mentioned  in  Alberti's  book,  but  actually 
recommended  as  an  excellent  subject  for  a  painting.  This 
subject  Alberti  himself  had  taken  from  Seneca's  De  Bene- 
ficiis,  from  which  he  quoted.'^  And  finally  this  was  not 
even  the  first  time  that  Botticelli  had  sought  inspiration 
from  Apeiles.  In  fact,  his  exquisite  Birth  of  Venus  is 
.  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  directly  by  the  Stcmze 
per  la  Oiostra  of  Politian,  who  ^^  intended  to  describe  the 
lost  painting  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  by  Apeiles."  *'  In- 
deed it  was  very  natural  that  as  humanism  brought  to  the 
literary  a  new  worship  for  the  literature  of  classic  an- 
tiquity, it  should  likewise  bring  to  artists  a  similar  wor- 
ship for  the  art  of  classic  antiquity.  Botticelli's  humanism 
often  caused  him  to  deviate  from  sacred  subjects  to  classic 
myth.  For  at  that  early  period  of  the  Benaissance  pro- 
fane subjects  were  rarely  taken  by  painters  for  big  pic- 
tures. There  were  special  shops  devoted  entirely  to  pro- 
fane pictures,  which  were  used  for  profane  uses,  such  as 
bed-panels,  cassoni,  birth  plates,  marriagensalvers,  etc 
Qreat  painters  very  seldom  used  these  forms  as  long  as 

"Home,  op.  oit,,  p.  58. 
"IWA,  p.  160. 
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religioiifl  subjects  had  the  greater  opportunity  of  monu- 
mental representation.  Thus  this  profane  art  became  more 
commercial,  Botticelli  and  Piero  di  Cosimo  were  excep- 
tional in  their  use  of  profane  subjects  for  grand  paintings. 
Botticelli's  Oalumny,  though  not  a  very  large  picture,  is 
great  in  intention^  in  treatment,  in  its  abundance  of  im- 
portant detail  and  in  beauty.  And  also,  from  the  purely 
esthetic,  I  would  almost  say  temperamental,  point  of  view, 
discounting  for  a  moment  the  fervor  of  humanism  that 
filled  Florence  at  that  time,  Botticelli  was  at  heart  '^  re- 
animate Greek,''  as  Buskin  called  him,  and  his  works  are 
^^  more  nearly  in  the  spirit  of  Greek  art  than  anything 
which  Florentine  painting  had  as  yet  produced."  ** 
Whether  Botticelli  actually  knew  Greek  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  He  certainly  used  a  Ghreek  inscription  beneath  one 
of  his  pictures.  The  Nativity  (1500),  a  fact  that  does  not 
prove  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  particularly  as  the 
inscription,  done  in  uncial  characters,  is  very  obscure.^^ 
Though  Botticelli  received  only  an  elementary  education, 
beginning  very  early  to  work  in  a  painter's  shop,  his  works 
show  many  other  unmistakable  sources  in  the  classics,  in 
the  Latin,  for  instance,  of  Lucretius,  Livy  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  corroborating  the  fact  that  he  became  in  general 
culture  a  thorough  humanist. 

Furthermore,  if  we  study  Botticelli's  work  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  observe  how  fond  he  was  of  allegorical  treatment 
This  might  also  account,  to  some  extent,  for  his  selection 
of  the  Oalumny  subject,  taking  his  pattern  from  Apelles, 
who  is  reported  as  being  the  greatest  and  indeed  actually 
the  first  to  express  allegory  in  pictorial  art. 

••/WA,  p.  147. 

''Jhid.,  p.  294,  which  oontaiiiB  a  complete  diBcoasion  of  the  iii- 
Bcription. 
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Finally,  as  all  artists  must,  even  in  giving  life  to  a  sub- 
ject of  remote  antiquity,  express  the  time  and  the  place 
in  which  they  breathe,  and  the  inner  mood  of  their  spirit, 
is  it  not  permissible  to  give  a  rapid  glance  at  the  season 
in  which  this  picture  of  Botticelli  was  created,  and  see  if 
the  days  that  surrounded  him  did  not  give  occasion  to  such 
a  subject,  making  its  pessimistic  message  opportune  t  In 
April,  1492,  Lorenzo  il  Hagnifico,  Botticelli's  patron,  had 
died.  This  was  a  catastrophe  for  Florence  and  for  Botti- 
celli in  particular,  in  whose  career  this  incident  marks  a 
definite  pause.  ^^  Fortune,  the  adversary  of  genius,''  says 
Yasari,  ^^  deprived  the  artists  of  that  time  of  their  best 
hope  and  support."  ^^  And,  to  use  Botticelli's  own  phrase : 
with  the  death  of  Lorenzo  began  "  the  troubles  of  Italy,"  ^"^ 
inasmuch  as  Lorenzo's  successor  Piero,  the  Prince  of  Floi^ 
ence,  ^'  was  a  headstrong,  arrogant  youth  of  twenty-one," 
"cattivo  di  tutti  i  vizi,"  as  a  contemporary  writer  de- 
dares.^*^  At  this  same  time  Savonarola's  flaming  sermons 
were  stirring  Florentines  into  sad  introspection  or  fac- 
tional fury,  and  the  armies  of  France  were  soon  to  pounce 
upon  Tuscany.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight  Botticelli,  al- 
though already  famous,  saw  himself  suddenly  forsaken  by 
princely  patronage,  saw  the  whole  of  Italy  entering  a 
period  that  might  well  seem  of  fatal  disruption,  saw  his 
own  city  torn  asunder  by  political  and  religious  strife,  and, 
in  command  of  the  state,  a  ^^  headstrong  and  arrogant 
youth."  Is  it  not  plausible  that  the  pessimism  of  Botti- 
celli's  Calumny,  which  represented  the  triumph  of  a  wicked 
thing  in  the  presence  of  an  asinine  prince  on  a  backjground 
of  classically  immortal  beauty,  was,  at  least  in  part,  due 
to  the  circumstances  surrounding  him  at  this  sombre  time  ! 

*  Ihid.,  p.  183,  quoting  Vasari's  Viie,  edition  of  1660,  I,  496. 
"  Und.,  p.  184. 
11 
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Although  in  his  maturity  Botticelli  did  develop  an  un- 
fortunate mannerism,  placing  in  his  figures  too  much  mo- 
tion, too  much  dramatic  emphasis,  such  treatment  in  this 
painting  is  certainly  excusable  when  we  consider  first  the 
superbness  of  the  pictorial  result,  and  secondly  the  atmos- 
phere of  hopelessness,  of  impending  catastrophe,  which 
hung  over  Florence  and  over  Botticelli's  life  and  art  In 
so  sensitive  an  artist,  indeed,  the  threatening  times  would 
have  made  a  deep  impression  even  had  they  not  directly 
affected  his  profession  and  his  very  subsistence.  His  spirit 
sought  the  serener  atmosphere  of  antiquity,  and  found  re- 
sponsive expression  in  so  bitter  an  ancient  tale  as  the 
Calumny  of  Apelles. 

And  now,  having  traced  the  Calumny  motive  from  Lu- 
cian  to  Botticelli,  from  humanistic  scholarship  to  human- 
istic painting,  we  must  see  whether  this  same  subject  did 
not  occasion  any  artistic  manifestation  in  the  literature  of 
the  Quattrocento. 

in  ' 

The  only  literary  fragment  in  the  Quattrocento  seems 
to  be  a  short  poem  by  Bernardo  Rucellai  entitled  Trumfo 
delta  Calumnia.  This  poem  first  appeared  in  print  in 
Anton  Francesco  Grazzini's  Tutti  i  Trionfi,  Catri,  Mas- 
ckerate  o  Canti  Camcbsciaieschi  andati  per  Firenze  dal 
tempo  del  Magnifico  Lorenzo  de'Medici  fino  aO^  cmno 
1559,  Firenze,  Torrentino,  1559.  This  first  edition  is 
rare,  and,  in  this  country,  unfindable.  A  second  edition, 
printed  in  two  volumes,  Cosmopoli  (probably  Lucca), 
1750,  with  the  same  title,  was  made  by  ITeri  del  Boocia, 
assisted  by  Binaldo  Bracci.  The  editor  explains,  in  a 
scholarly  introduction,  the  sources  for  his  additions  to  and 
numerous  corrections  of  the  old  text ;  gives  for  every  poem 
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variants  in  f  ootnotes,  and  even  adds  pictures  of  many  of 
the  anthors.  This  edition  was  reproduced  in  1888  by  Son- 
zogno,  of  Milan,  and  has  reappeared  in  a  little  volume  pub- 
lished in  1919  by  the  Istituto  Editoriale  Italiano  of  Milan, 
with  alterations  and  an  all  too  brief  introduction  by  Mas- 
simo Bontempelli.  In  mentioning  this  book  henceforth  I 
shall  always  refer  to  the  standard  edition,  the  second  of 
the  four,  that  of  1750  by  Boccia.  The  poem  in  question 
is  in  Vol.  I,  p.  140,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  author,  Bernardo  Rucellai. 

This  printed  book  of  Grazzini  had  been  preceded  by 
several  collections  of  pageantic  poems.  One  of  Boccia's 
sources,  for  instance:  Canzoni  nuove  caniate  ml  Camo- 
vale,  camposte  da  piu  diversi  cmtori,  Firenze,  1523,  pre- 
ceded it  by  thirty-six  years.^  I  found  at  the  Biblioteca 
Riccardiana  of  Florence  an  extremely  rare  little  volume 
entitled :  Canzone  per  andare  in  maschera  per  camesciale 
facte  da  piu  persons,  without  date  of  publication.  On  the 
R.  of  the  initial  page  is  written  in  the  band  of  Oanonico 
Angelo  Maria  Bandini,  who  purchased  the  book  in  April, 
1779:'*  ^^Di  questa  prima  rarissima  edizione  de'  Ganti 
Camescialeschi  che  pare  f  atta  in  Firenze  colle  stampe  del 
Morgiani  al  tempo  del  Mag^  Lor^  de'  Medici  niuno  ne 
fa  menzione,  ed  i  stata  pure  ignota  al  Boccia,  autore  dell' 
ultima  ristampa  de'  medesimi."  Whether  this  little  vol- 
ume was  familiar  to  Grazzini  is  not  known,  though  it  does 
contain  poems  later  included  by  him.  The  exact  sources 
of  Grazzini's  book  would  be  interesting,  because  he  often 
took  his  material  from  manuscripts  now  lost  and  even 
from  oral  report,  but  the  literary  leanness  of  the  majority 

"Grassini,  op,  oit,  1779,  p.  xiv. 

*A  modern*  note  refers  to  Proctor  6380  (Bobert  Proctor,  An 
Indea  to  the  Barly  Printed  Book$  in  the  Britieh  Mueeum,  L(mdon« 
189S). 
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of  these  pageantic  poems  woidd  hardly  jtutify  sach  a 
lengthy  investigation,  which,  by  the  way,  could  only  be 
done  in  Florence. 

But  let  me  now  return  to  the  poem  of  Bernardo  Buoel' 
lai,  and,  first  of  all,  give  it  in  full:*^ 

TRIONFO  DELLA  CALUNNIA  •^ 

1    Ciascun  gli  oochi  del  oorpo,  e  deUa  mente 

Porga  a  quel,  che  per  noi  Be  gli  dimostra, 

E  vedrH  Bpressamente  ** 

Quel  vizio,  ch'assai  r^gna  all'eti  nostra; 
6        E  quanto  poca  gente 

La  Verity  oonoeca  in  questa  yita, 

E  del  8U0  bel  color  vada  yestita.** 
D'Asin  gli  orecohi  ha  '1  Re,  che  'n  alto  siede, 

Perchd  sempre  ha  I'intender  per  obietto; 
10        Appresso  se  gli  vede 

Gieca  Ignoranza,  e  'nsieme  van  Sospetto: 

Da  quest!  due  procede, 

Oh'a  chiunque  vien,  gli  occhi,  e  le  man  porge, 

E  rade  yolte  il  ver  dal  falso  scorge. 
15    L'Innocenza  per  terra  ft  strascinata 

Dalla  falsa '  Calunnia,  che  vien  via, 

D'ardenti  faci  armata, 

A  denotar,  che  lume  al  mal  ne  dia: 

Maga,  scinta,  e   stracciata 
20        L'Invidia  ft  innanzi,  che  non  par,  che  goda, 

Se  non  del  mal,  quant'ella  Tegga,**  et  oda. 
La  tarda  Penitenza  in  negro  manto*" 

Guarda  la  Verity,  ch'ft  nuda,  e  pura; 

Gli  occhi  suoi  yersan  pianto, 


*This  poem  can  also  be  found  in  0.  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Anfolo^ 
deUa  PoeHa  ItaUana,  Livorno,  Giusti,  1909,  11th  Edition,  p.  349. 

*^The  following  notes  on  text  yariants  come  frcni  the  Booeia 
edition. 

**  Chiaramenie, 

^Che  di  vario  color  8*^  tra/veatita,  C  B.  (Codice  Bracci,  Boccia*i 
main  MB.  soivce) . 

**quancr€Ua  U  vegga,  C.  B. 
'   ^ammaniOf  C.  B. 
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25        Ch'ognun  se  stesso  «Ifln  nel  yer  mitura: 

Kotate  il  nostro  canto 

Tutti,  non  por  ciascun,  ch'impera,  e  r^gge, 

Perch'in  questa  flgnra  il  yer  si  legge. 
Color,  ch'allato  alia  Calunnia  yaiino/* 
30        Fede  del  faUo  con  lor  gottil'arte 

Appresao  il  Re  gli  fanno, 

La  TeriiA  oelando  a  parte,  a  parte. 

L'uno  da  se**  ^  ringanno, 

L'altra  ^  la  Fraude;  e  cosi  tuttatrft 
35        Fanno  al  Signor  parer  qael,  che  non  ft. 

Two  things  are  obvioiis,  even  at  a  first  reading  of  this 
poem :  one  is  that  it  deals  with  our  Galnnmy  motive,  and 
the  other  that  it  is  not  a  great  poem.  Indeed,  if  we  were 
merely  seeking  lyrical  excellence,  we  could  immediately 
discard  it  as  hopelessly  mediocre.  For  us,  however,  it  has 
an  interest  not  only  because  it  seems  to  be  the  one  mani- 
festation in  Italian  verse  of  our  story  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  because  it  brings  us  into  an  entirely  new  field  of 
exploration,  that  of  Florentine  pageantry. 

In  fact,  the  poems  contained  in  Grazzini's  collection,  as 
his  title  makes  dear,  are  the  Triumphs,  Songs  and  Chariots 
done  in  Florence  beginning  with  the  time  of  Lorenzo  up 
to  1559.  Florence  in  the  Quattrocento,  particularly  in 
Lorenzo's  time  (1449-1492),  was  a  wondrously  joyous 
city,  and  one  of  its  most  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
was  to  create  magnificent  floats,  as  we  should  call  them 
today,  and  let  them  parade  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 
These  floats,  which  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  are  con- 
nected with  the  celebrations  of  certain  feast  days,  and 
probably  showed,  in  the  pious  centuries,  only  groupings  of 
biblical  signiflcance  meant  to  incite  the  people  to  greater 
faith  through  plastic  visions  of  sacred  scenes.    Such  was, 

^stanno,  C.  B. 

•»  I/un  oW  da  «e,  C.  B. 
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in  brief^  the  medieval  origin  of  Florentine  pageantry.^" 
Concerning  it  I  will  now  merely  mention  what  to  our 
study  iB  an  essentially  important  fact,  and  that  is  that  only 
in  Lorenzo  il  Magnifioo's  time,  and  indeed  on  the  original 
and  genial  suggestion  of  Lorenzo  himself,  did  the  custom 
begin  of  accompanying  these  pictorial  and  statuesque  floats 
with  explanatory  songs.^^  Such  songs  seem  to  have  two 
distinct  objects:  that  of  adding,  through  human  singing 
accompanied  by  instruments,  to  the  beauty  of  the  spec- 
tacle— a  development  which  was  especially  natural  in 
those  days  of  accumulated  beauty-making  and  merry-mak- 
ing; and  the  second  more  practical  object  of  explaining, 
through  sung  words,  the  significance  of  the  picture  repre- 
sented. It  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  also,  that  there 
should  be  at  this  time,  the  better  to  mirror  through  civic 
customs  the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  two  main 
kinds  of  floats :  the  serious  and  the  merely  amusing.  The 
serious,  which  might  often  have,  besides  the  all-sufficient 
object  of  beauty,  that  of  instruction,  would  be  likely  to 
contain  pictures  so  all^orical  or  dealing  in  such  detail 
with  classical  mythology  as  to  require,  for  street  throngs, 
an  explanation ;  the  merely  amusing  floats  would  have  the 
tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  of  amusing  through  scurrility. 
It  is  strange  that  this  new  invention  of  Lorenzo  found 
its  first  expression,  according  to  the  report  of  Grazzini 
himself,  not  in  a  serious  but  in  one  of  the  humorous  poems, 

*A  book  on  the  subject:  Q.  Melillo,  Intomo  ai  Ckurmi  CwrmawoiO' 
letchi,  Foggia,  Zobel,  1920,  though  announced  in  the  Italia  ehe  toriM 
for  January,  1921,  was  unflndable,  even  in  Italy,  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.  As,  however,  it  consists  of  only  33  pp.,  it  camiot  be  an 
exhaustive  treatment.  See  A.  D'Ancona,  Le  Origmi  del  Teatro, 
especially  Vol.  11;  and  Federioo  Rayello,  Attraverao  U  Quattrooei^to, 
Torino,  Derossi,  1904,  especially  pp.  46  ff. 

**  See  Boccia's  Introduction  to  the  Qrassini  Edition,  1779,  pp.  Iz, 
x;  and  F.  Rayello,  op.  M.,  p.  47. 
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though  we  can  state,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  very  beet 
poem  and  the  only  one  that  should  be  ranked  among  thr 
high  poetic  revelations  of  the  Benaissance,  is  of  the  serioub 
kind,  the  well-known  Triumph  of  Bdcehus  and  Ariadne, 
also  by  Lorenzo.  The  very  first  pageant  poem  is  supposed 
to  be  one  entitled  Canto  dei  Beri4Moeolai.  A  heri^moeoh 
was  a  kind  of  cooky,  popularly  sold  in  the  streets;  the 
hericuocoldi  the  street  venders  of  such  sweets.  This  poem 
is  not  witty,  but  trivial  and  openly  pornographic,  in  its 
double-entente  recipe  for  cakes.  Apparently  one  or  more 
of  the  actors  in  the  float  sang  these  verses  while  pretend- 
ing to  make  or  actually  making  the  cakes.  The  detail  prov- 
ing that  such  poems  were  actually  sung  on  the  float  is  that 
they  very  often  contain  such  words  as  "  qui  vedete "  or 
their  equivalent.  The  singers  stood  on  the  float,  and  either 
spoke  about  themselves  or  pointed  out  the  things  of  inter- 
est, explaining  them  in  song. 

I  mention  this  poem  because  it  is  the  first,  because  it 
was  done  by  the  best  of  pageant-poets,  and  because  it  is 
typical  of  a  great  quantity  of  such  poems,  all  using  a 
well-known  trade  as  an  excuse  for  a  pornographic  lyric 
Let  us  observe  that  the  poems  thus  treating  similar  sub- 
jects are,  like  this  first  one  by  Lorenzo,  called  Canti.  Of 
the  836  poems  in  Grazzini's  collection,  305  are  Canti,  24 
Trionfi,  2  Canzoni,  3  Carri,  2  Mascherate.  The  light, 
scurrilous  trade-floats  are  obviously  preponderant 

The  triumphs,  however,  are  much  more  interesting. 
Their  subjects  are  usually  taken  from  classical  mytholc^, 
as  in  the  following:  Bacco  e  Ari/inna,  Dea  Minerva,  Le 
Furis,  Paris  ed  Elena,  Le  Tre  Parehe;  or  are  instructive 
through  allegory:  Amove  e  Oelosia,  Fama  e  Gloria,  La 
Prudenza,  Le  quattro  scienze  mattematiche.  In  Dispregio 
delVoro.    I  will  not  dwell  at  this  time  on  the  Carri  and 
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Maflcherate,  because  they  do  not  have  features  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  make  them  stand  apart  from  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  poems  into  Canti  and  Trionfi.^^  Indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  terminology  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, or  at  least  subsequent  in  date  to  the  composition  of 
the  early  poems.  In  fact  in  the  extremely  old,  and  the 
first,  edition  of  such  poems,  the  one  I  found  in  the  Ric- 
cardiana  Library,  Lorenzo's  famous  triumph  is  called  La 
canzone  del  earro  di  Bacco,  and  the  title  of  the  book  uses 
the  generic  word  Canzone.  Yet  Grazzini,  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  poems,  obviously  changed  the  titles  according 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  words  triumph,  canto,  etc.,  an 
interpretation  which  we  may  assume  to  be  the  common  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  pageantry  in 
Lorenzo's  style  was  an  old-established  custom. 

Of  course  the  word  triumph  was  the  traditional  literary 
term  for  an  allegorical  poem  whose  invention  goes  back  to 
the  great  trio  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Trium'phsi 
of  Petrarch,  which  appear  among  his  last  lyrical  composi- 
tions, though  begun  about  the  middle  of  his  life,  were 
really  nothing  but  a  lyric  pageant.  Already  in  one  of  his 
earlier  poems  Petrarch  had  adopted  a  similar  motive,  in 
the  canzone  Standomi  un  giomo  solo  alia  finestraJ^  His 
meter  and  manner  were  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy ;  his  subject  matter  he  may  have  taken  directly  from 
representations  in  sculpture  of  Boman  triumphal  proces- 
sions, though  it  is  usually  considered  that  he  imitated  Boc- 
caccio, in  whose  Amorosa  Visione  are  exactly  described  in 
D  pageant  Glory,  Wisdom,  Love,  Biches  and  Fortune,  tri- 
umphant upon  a  chariot.  The  conception  of  the  triumph 
of  death  over  all  things  except  glory  is  also  due  to  the 

^  For  a  c(»nplete  treatment  of  English  triumphs  see  Bobert  With- 
ington,  Bngliah  Pageantry,  Cambridge,  1918-1921. 
*^Gaglielmo  Volpi,  II  Trecento,  Milano,  Vallardi  (1S97-S),  p.  78. 
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imagination  of  Boccaccio.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this 
form  of  lyrical  composition  was  imitated  by  several,^*  for 
instance  by  Oola  Bonciani,  by  Gleofe  de'  Gabrielli,  and 
perhaps  most  successfully  of  all  by  Foresi,  a  notary  of 
Florence  who,  in  1464,  wrote  in  exaltation  of  the  deceased 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  II  Trionfo  della  virtii,  a  poem  in  twen- 
ty-three chapters,  rich  in  allegory  and  adulation. 

'These  brief  words  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  triumph, 
an  established  lyric  form  akin  to  the  vision,  was  artisti- 
cally acted  out  at  the  time  of  Lorenzo  in  a  pageant  with 
musical  accompaniment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  in  this  manifestation  of  humanistic  life  was  felt  the 
original  influence  of  the  two  first  Italian  humanists,  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio. 

A  word  now  about  the  authors  of  these  pageantic  lyrics. 
We  find  in  the  complete  list  of  poems  forty-seven  writers, 
not  including  many  "unknown  and  ancient"  writers. 
Among  these  forty-seven  are  such  great  names  as  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico,  Jacopo  Nardi,  Machiavelli,  Giambullari, 
Benedetto  Varchi;  and  after  such  eminent  historians, 
Gb-azzini  himself,  the  author  of  the  "Boccaccesque"  Cene, 
and  then  a  mass  of  names  known  little  or  not  at  all  to 
literature,  men  who  were  not  professionally  literary,  but 
who  became,  it  appears  from  the  numbers  of  pageant- 
poems  they  gave  forth,  professional  pageant-poets.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  also  that  among  the  eleven  writers  who  axe 
responsible  for  Triumphs  there  is  a  goodly  majority  of 
names  literarily  prominent,  such  as  Lorenzo,  Jacopo  Kar- 
di,  Bernardo  Rucellai,  Ludovico  Martelli  and  Gianbattista 
Strozzi.    If  we  remember  that  out  of  a  total  of  twenty- 

^Vittorio  Bossi,  71  Qi$attrocento,  Milano,  VaUardi,  p.  179;  Fran- 
cesco Flamini,  La  Lirica  Toscana  del  Rinaacimento  anteriore  ai 
tempi  del  Magnifioo,  Pisa,  Nistri,  1891,  pp.  121  ff. 
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four  triumphs,  ten  are  by  unknown  authors,  the  remaining 
fourteen  show  a  high  standard  of  authorship,  cer- 
tainly superior  to  that  of  the  Oanti.  Apparently,  the  Tri- 
umphs were  in  oontent,^  form  and  renown  of  authorship, 
the  highest  product  in  pageantic  lyricism* 

IV 

Let  us  now  examine  Rucellai's  Triumph  of  Calumny, 
and  first  of  all  say  a  few  words  about  the  author. 

Bernardo  Rucellai  ''^  was  bom  in  1448  of  Giovanni 
Rucellai  and  Jacopa  Strozzi.  He  was  held  at  baptism  by 
Oosimo  de'  Medici,  and  married  Cosimo's  granddaughter 
Kannina,  sister  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was  al- 
ways his  friend  and  patron.  From  early  youth  Bernardo 
showed  remarkable  sagacity.  His  life-work  took  two  main 
directions :  politics  and  letters.  In  politics  he  became  re- 
markable as  a  shrewd  ambassador,  a  powerful  administra- 
tor, a  reformer  with  Savonarola,  a  rigid  old  patriot,  ambi- 
tious, presumptuous,  unpopular.  He  soon  attained  great 
proficiency  in  historical  studies,  and  his  works,  written  in 
Latin,  became  a  model  of  classic  style.'^^ 

Concerning  the  date  of  his  Triumph  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge at  all.    One  of  his  biographers  says :  "  he  had  barely 

*'Luigi  Passerini,  Gmealogia  e  Storia  deOa  FamigHa  RuoMti^ 
Firenie,  M.  CeUini  e  C,  1861,  pp.  122  ff.;  Qoglielmo  PeUegiini, 
L'Umanista  Bernardo  RvoeUai  e  le  9ue  opere  staridhe,  LivomOi 
Giuflti,  1920,  pp.  1-22;  Blogi  degU  Uamini  lUuairi  Towani^  Lucca, 
1771,  Vol.  IT,  pp.  clxi  ff.;  G.  Marcotti,  Un  Meroanie  Fiorentino  e  la 
8ua  famigUa  nel  Seoolo  XV,  Firense,  Barbera,  18S1. 

*^Here  are  the  titles  of  his  books:  De  awnlio  T^KemaiUnu  ad- 
ferendo,  an  oration  published  in  London  in  1733  as  an  example  of 
perfect  Latin,  De  BeUo  Pisano  hUtoria,  De  Bello  ItaUoo,  BeUwm 
Ifediolanense,  De  Urhe  Roma  (his  best  work),  De  Magieiraiilnu 
Bomanorum  Veterum.  But  see  G.  Pellegrini,  op.  oit,  who  proves 
that  Bernardo's  historical  writings  were  the  rhetorical  exercises 
of  a  humanist  more  than  the  scholarly  studies  of  a  historian. 
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reached  Ms  adolesoence  when  he  was  sent  to  Pisa  to  read 
philosophy.  At  first  he  attempted  poetic  harangue,  but 
was  not  seconded  by  the  muses,  and  we  know  only  his 
Triumph  of  Calumny,  in  five  strophes,  which  really  does 
not  give  a  good  sample  of  his  genius."  '''^  This  suggests 
vaguely  that  Bernardo  wrote  his  poem  in  his  youth.  The 
biographer  gives  neither  reason  nor  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, which,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

When  I  was  in  Florence  I  made  careful  search  for 
manuscripts  of  Bernardo's  poem  from  which  I  might  pos- 
sibly establish  the  exact  text  and  date,  but  my  search  was 
fruitless.^*  I  did,  however,  find  a  manuscript  version  in 
the  Vatican  Library  and  made  an  accurate  transcription 
of  it.  The  volume  containing  this  version  is  MS.  Barb. 
3945,*^^  and  the  poem  is  on  pages  239,  240.  The  volume, 
whose  exact  title  is  Poesie  di  diversi  autori,  is  obviously  of 

^Paaserini,  op,  cit,  p.  126. 

^I  had  the  good  fortune  to  enlist  the  serrices  of  Doctor  Ferdi- 
uando  Massai,  AssiBtant  Librarian  of  the  BibUoteca  Mediceo-Lau- 
renxiana  of  Florence,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  put  in  order 
the  archives  of  the  BuceUai  family.  He  now  advises  me  that  no- 
where among  the  BuoeUai  papers  has  he  found  data  about  Ber- 
nardo's Triumphf  except  in  one  document  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  barely  mentions  the  poem,  referring  to  both  the  Grazzini  col- 
lection and  to  Crescimbeni's  Oommeniani  aU*  Ittaria  tMHa  Volgar 
Poe$iay  Venesia,  Basegio,  1730,  Vol.  IV,  Lib.  1,  p.  49.  Bernardo  ii 
also  mentioned  in  Vol.  I,  Lib.  II,  p.  186,  where  his  Triumph  is 
caUed  a  madrigal,  a  form  particularly  adapted  to  music. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  heartily  thanking  Dr.  Massai  for  hii 
assistance. 

^For  an  interesting  reference  to  this  Ms.  see  Ferdinando  Neri, 
BiMe  prime  commedie  fiarentine  in  Rivista  Teatrale  Italiana,  XIV, 
1,  18  Maggio  1915,  p.  6,  n.  2.  I  make  no  claim  to  having  exhausted 
aU  Italian  llbrajries,  especiaUy  as  there  are  published  catalogues  of 
only  a  few.  I  found  no  reference  to  this  work  in  Giuseppe  Masza- 
tinti,  Inveniari  dei  Manosoriiti  delle  BihUoteche  ItaUane,  Forll,  L. 
Bordandini,  1890 , 
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the  fiixteenth  century^  though  it  has  no  date,  and  is  an 
anonymous  anthology.  Rucellai's  composition  is  here  en- 
titled Canzona  facta  da  Pisro  di  Bernardo  ruceUai  pU  trir 
ompho  delta  Calumnia.  Apparently  a  peculiar  error  in 
the  first  name  of  the  author  occurred,  a  singularly  fortu- 
nate error  in  that  it  throws  perhaps  a  little  light  on  thef 
date  of  this  ms.  In  fact,  the  name  Piero  was  written  over 
a  cancellation,  which,  as  usual,  is  not  perfect,  and  reveals, 
judging  by  the  spacing,  a  name  longer  than  Piero  and  one 
which,  from  the  semi-cancelled  initial,  which  looks  like  a 
a,  and  the  semi-cancelled  last  letter,  which  is  surely  an  i, 
must  have  been  Oiovanni.  The  natural  conjecture  is  that 
since  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  BuceUai  family, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
Bernardo's  son  Oiovanni,  author  of  the  famous  Api,  the 
scribe  who  instinctively  coupled  the  name  Giovanni  with 
RuceUai  cannot  have  done  so,  presumably,  until  after  Gio- 
vanni became  generally  famous.  Giovanni  Rucellai  was 
bom  in  1475;''®  he  wrote  in  1523  Le  Api,  a  work  which 
was  completed  in  1624,  but  not  published  until  1539.  He 
died  in  1525.  We  may  then  logically  place  this  lis.  cer- 
tainly after  1524,  and  possibly  after  1589.  The  appear- 
ance, over  this  poem,  of  Piero  Rucellai's  name  may  be 
caused  by  a  desire  to  shield  his  father,  by  a  confusion 
(Piero  also  wrote  verse),  or  by  scribal  carelessness.  This 
carelessness  becomes  apparent  when  we  examine  the  actual 
text  of  Bernardo's  Triumph.  Here  is  my  transcription  of 
the  poem  :^® 

*A.  D'Anoona  e  0.  Bacd,  ManuaXe  della  Letteratura  lidliana, 
Firence,  Barbera,  1912.  Vol.  11,  p.  421;  Guido  Mazsonii  Le  Opere 
di  Oiovanni  Rucellai,  Bologna,  ZanicheUi,  1887,  Preface. 

**In  editing  this  transcription  I  added  punctuation,  making  it 
paraUel  with  that  of  the  Gracsini  text,  I  added  apostrophes  and  ac- 
cents, I  resolved  obvious  abbreviations,  leaving  in  italics  the  omitted 
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OAKZOKA  FACTA  DA  PIERO  DI  BERNABDO  BUOELLAI  VSR 

IL  TBIOMFHO  BELLA  CALUMNIA 

1    CiaBCun  hochi  del  oorpo,  et  della  mente 

Porga  a  quel,  cbe  per  noi  vi  si  di  dimostra 

Et  yedrH  expreBsamente 

Quel  yitio,  ch0  assai  regnia  all'eti  nostra; 
6        Et  quanta  poca  gente 

La  yeritA  coiiosca  in  qiMsta  yita, 

Et  del  Buo  bel  color  yadl  yeatita. 
D'aain  horechi  ha  il  re,  che  in  alto  aiede, 

Perchd  Bempre  ha  I'intender  p«r  obiecto; 
10       ApreBBO  se  li  yede 

Cieca  ignoranza,  et  iuBiem  yan  aoBpecto: 

Da  queeti  dua  procede, 

Che  a  chiunque  yien,**  li  orechi,  et  le  man  porge, 

Et  rade  yolte  el  yer  dal  f also  Boorge. 
15    L'innocentia  p«r  terra  h  Btraacinata 

Dalla  flera  calumnia,  ch0  yien  yia, 

D'ardente  face  armata, 

Ad  denotar,  ch'el  lume  del  mal  dia: 

Magra,  scinta.,  et  atracciata 
20        L'inyidia  h  inanci,  che  mai  par,  ch6  goda, 

Se  non  del  mal,  quale  ella  vegga,  et  oda. 
Coloro,  che  aUato  alia  Calumnia  yanno 

Fede  del  falso  con  loro  aubtile  arte 

Apreaso  al  Re  li  f  anno, 
25        La  yeriti  celando  ad  parte,  ad  parte 

L'una  da  ae  ^  I'inganno, 

L'altra  d  la  fraude;  che  cobI  tucta  tre 

Fanno  al  Signore  parer  quel,  che  non  d. 
La  tardBi  penitentia  in  negro  amanto 
30        Sguarda  la  yeritii,  ch'^  nuda  et  pura; 

Gli  ochi  aua  yerson  pianto, 

Ch'ogniun  ae  ateaao  alfln  col  yer  miaura: 

Kotate  il  noatro  canto 

Tucti:  ma  pid  ciaacun  che  impera,  et  regge 
35        Perch'  en  qu^ata  flgura  el  yer  ai  legge. 


lettera,  I  changed  the  «  to  v,  whereyer  neceaaary,  aa  cuatomary,  and 
I  aeparated  worda  acribally  attached.  I  did  not  change  the  orthog- 
raphy. 

"^Thia  word  ia  uncertain. 
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Besides  several  insignificant  orthographical  details 
(some  of  which  point  to  a  similarity  hetween  this  text  and 
that  of  Orazzini's  first  edition)  this  text  presents  verbal 
variants  and  the  transposition  of  stanzas  four  and  five.  The 
verbal  variants  are:  1.  13,  orechi  for  occhi;  1.  16,  fiera  for 
faUa;  1.  18,  ch^el  lume  del  mal  dia  for  che  lume  al  mal  ne 
dia;  1.  19,  magra  for  maga;  1.  20,  che  mai  par  for  die 
nan  par;  1.  32,  col  ver  for  nel  ver;  1.  34,  ma  piu  for  mm 
pur.  Only  the  last  of  these  variants  seems  important  and 
suggestive.    In  saying,  as  the  Grazzini  text  has  it: 

Notate  il  nostro  canto 

Tutti,  non  pur  ciascun,  ch'  impera,  e  regge. 

Note  our  song 

AU  of  jovL,  not  only  you  who  rule  and  govern. 

the  author  meant  to  address  his  allegory  to  everybody. 
But  in  saying,  as  the  Vatican  text  has  it : 

Notate  il  nostro  canto 

Tucti:  ma  pid  ciascun,  che  impera,  et  regge. 

Note  our  song 

All:  but  most  of  all  you  who  rule  and  govern. 

the  author  addresses  himself  especially  and  directly  to  a 
ruler.  Let  us  note  also  that  the  transposition,  possibly 
accidental,  by  which  the  fourth  stanza  be^^mes  the  fifth, 
puts  this  very  significantly  changed  line  at  the  end  of  the 
poem,  driving  its  conclusion  with  that  last  line:  '^  For  in 
this  figure  one  reads  the  truth.'' 

In  short,  upon  comparing  Eucellai's  poem,  both  in  the 
Orazzini  and  in  the  Vatican  ms.  version,  with  a  literal 
translation  of  Lucian,  Ghiarini's  version,  and  Alberti's  two 
versions,  one  finds  no  evidence  that  Eucellai  was  partiea- 
larly  subservient  to  any  previous  version.  Only  three  do- 
tails  need  to  be  noted :  first,  that  the  transposition  of  the 
last  two  stanzas  in  the  Vatican  ms.  follows  more  truly  the 
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lucianic  order  lihan  the  Qrazzini  editions ;  secondly,  that 
Bernardo's  wording  indicates  that  his  source  Tery  prob- 
ably was  Lncian  directly,  not  through  Alberti  ^^  (which 
would  tally  with  Bernardo's  hnmanism)  ;  thirdly,  that  the 
Liyore  of  the  Latin  texts — ^the  male  figure,  rough  and  shab- 
by, which  precedes  Calumny — becomes,  with  Rucellai,  a 
female,  a  change  possibly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  changes  in  his  text  from  livare  to  invidia,  and 
that  it  might  have  seemed  inappropriate  to  have  a  man 
designate  a  verbally  feminine  quality.  In  Botticelli  this 
figure  is  masculine,  in  accordance  with  the  Latin  ver- 
sions.'* 

But  these  comparisons  are  rendered  somewhat  barren  by 
the  fact  that  Bucellai's  poem,  so  sparing  in  description,  is 
so  abundant  in  personal  allusions  and  additions.  It  is 
not  merely  a  versified  form  of  the  calumny  motive ;  it  is 
a  poem  of  animosity  and  indictment.  Who,  then,  was  the 
prince  with  ass's  ears,  and  what  significance  is  there  in 
Bernardo's  representation  of  Calumny  t 

A  glance  at  Florentine  history  may  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  give  us  light  on  the  date  of  the  poem. 

When,  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  (April 
8th,  1492),  Fiero  de'  Medici  was  offered  the  rulership  of 
Florence,  two  counsellors  were  assigned  to  him :  Bernardo 
Rucellai  and  Paolo  Antonio  Soderini.  Very  soon  some 
shrewder  Florentines  (Fiero  Dovizi  da  Bibbiena,  Agnolo 
Niccolini  and  perhaps  Yalori),  began  to  undermine  the 
authoritative  position  of  the  two  counsellors,  and  made 
Fiero  suspect  that  Bernardo  and  Soderini  had  the  secret 

"^Ferdinando  Neri,  op.  eiL,  loc.  eit.,  affinns  that  Bernardo's  de- 
scription derives  certainly  from  Lncian  and  not  from  Aljberti. 

"Lapo  da  Gastiglionchio  says,  in  his  version:  ''hune  invidiam 
esse  coniectare  licet/'  echoing  Lucian's  doubt.  See  F.  Neri,  ibid., 
who  quotes  Lapo  from  Ms.  Laur.  plat.  LXXXTX  inf.  13,  c.  114  a. 
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intention  of  depriving  him  of  his  rulership.  Piero  allowed 
himself  to  be  convinced  by  these  slanderous  insinuations, 
and  unjustly  dismissed  Bernardo  and  Soderini.  Only 
later,  in  1493,  did  he  condescend  to  their  holding  a  state 
office,  and  only  one  which  had  practically  no  impor- 
tance.®^ The  hatred  of  Bernardo  for  Piero  de'  Medici 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  former  had  to  send  his  two 
sons,  one  to  Rome  and  one  to  France,  lest  they  should 
wreak  their  revenge  on  the  prince. 

In  this  historical  episode  we  have  ample  justification  for 
the  expression,  in  a  poem,  of  personal  animosity  against 
the  prince.  Bernardo  had  been,  in  his  high  position  and 
dignity,  a  victim  of  slander  poured  by  jealous  rivals  into 
the  asinine  ears  of  the  ruler. 

If  this  be  true,  the  poem  must  logically  have  been  writ- 
ten between  April,  1492,  and  some  time  in  1493,  and 
neither  in  Bernardo's  youth,  as  was  suggested  by  Passe- 
rini,**  nor  between  1487  and  1492,  as  stated  by  Pelle- 
grini.®* The  poem,  then,  would  slightly  antedate  Botti- 
celli's picture,  which,  as  we  have  seen.  Home  placed  about 
1494,®®  and  might  be  related  to  it,  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
both  the  poem  and  the  picture  expressed  the  personal  re- 
sentment of  the  authors  against  the  unjust  misrule  of 
Piero. 

""G.  PeUegrini,  op.  oit,  p.  12;  Francesco  Guicdardini^  Open 
Inedite,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  95-97  and  Btorie  Fiorentine,  X. 

^Op.  oi*.,  p.  123. 

''Op.  oit.,  p.  9. 

•*  Colonel  G.  F.  Young,  in  The  Medici,  New  York,  E.  P.  I>utton  ft 
Co.,  1913,  pp.  357,  358,  pointed  out  the  probable  poUtical  allegory 
of  Botticelli's  picture,  but,  assuming  1498  or  1499  as  the  date  of 
the  painting,  he  saw  in  the  prince  the  symbol  of  the  state,  and  in 
the  yictim  of  slander  the  symbol  of  Savonarola,  who  was  martyred 
exactly  in  1498. 
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Perhaps  Bottioelli's  attack  was  ervea  more  pointed,  be- 
cause the  prince  in  the  Oalnmny  of  Apelles  somewhat  re- 
sembles Botticelli's  portrait  of  a  Man  with  a  Medal, — ^a 
picture  that  is  still  supposed  by  some  critics  to  represent 
Piero  de'  Medici.  It  is  also  stated  that  BottioeUi's  Cal- 
umny, which  was  painted  for  his  friend  Antonio  Segni, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  seen  until  after  Botticelli's  death.**^ 
This  story,  if  true,  would  tend  to  confirm  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  the  relationship  of  Botticelli's  alle- 
gory with  Bernardo's  Triumph. 

In  a  larger  sense,  what  a  vitality  of  human  tmih  there 
is  in  this  allegory  I  Bom  in  the  fancy  of  Apelles  in  remote 
antiquity,  linked  in  legend  with  the  painter's  very  ex- 
perience, transmitted  to  the  modem  world  through  Lu- 
cian's  casual  description,  through  the  painstaking  voyages 
and  translations  of  Guarini  and  of  his  brother  humanists, 
then  through  Alberti's  Tractate  on  painting,  it  gave  rise 
in  the  height  of  the  Benaissance  to  one  of  Botticelli's  glori- 
ous paintings,  and  while  relating  itself  to  the  merry 
beauty  of  Florentine  pageantry,  hid  the  bitter  history  of 
Lorenzo's  unworthy  successor,  the  prince  with  ears  like 
those  of  Midas. 

BunOLPH  Al^TSOOOHI. 


"  IMd,,  p.  966.  Colonel  Young  gives  no  authority  for  this  report. 
See  his  discuBsion  of  the  portrait,  Vol.  I,  Appendix  IX,  and  cf. 
Home,  op.  cit,  pp.  27,  28,  and  T.  De  Marinis,  Un  ritratio  di  Piero 
de^Medici  .  .  .,  in  Dedalo  for  June,  1921. 
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XXin.— THE  THIETEENTH  CENTUEY  LEGAL 
ATTITUDE  TOWABD  WOMAN  IN  SPAIN. 

The  chief  source  of  information  concerning  the  l^al 
attitude  toward  woman  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  the 
Codigo  de  las  8iete  Partidas,  compiled  during  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  Xy  and  representing  an  attempt  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  l^al  chaos  then  existent  and  to  substitute  a  general 
code  for  the  local  fueros.  The  few  generalities  to  be  made 
about  the  compilation  itself  can  be  summed  up  briefly. 

As  to  the  sources^  Martinez  Marina  states  that  Boman 
lawff — ^Decretals,  Digest,  -Code,  Pandects — ^were  used,^ 
and  complains  that  in  the  first  and  fourth  Partidas  the 
laws  of  the  GK)thic  codes  and  the  municipal  fueros  were 
omitted,  and  Oastilian  customs  were  disregarded.'  The 
identity  of  the  authors  is  open  to  question,'  although  they 
were  undoubtedly  selected  from  the  leading  jurisconsults 
of  the  day.  Urena  calls  attention  to  the  marked  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  a  legal  terminology  in  Spanish  which 
is  substituted  for  Latin,  previously  the  language  of  the 
law.* 

^Franoiaoo  M«rfclnes  Marina:  Easayo  HiaMrico-OrftiGO  aohre  la 
legialaoidn  y  prinoipales  caerpoB  legalea  de  los  reinos  de  Leon  y  Caatillay 
especialmente  Bobre  el  GMii;^  de  las  siete  Partidas  de  Don  Alfonso 
el  Sabio.    Segunda  edici6n,  Madrid,  1842.    Vol.  n,  book  8,  summary. 

'Martinez  Marina,  Vol.  n,  book  9,  page  111. 

'  MartlneE  Marina,  Vol.  I,  book  7,  page  376. 

*  Rafael  de  Urefia  y  Smenjaud:  Historia  de  la  Literatura  Jurfdica 
Espaflola.  Madrid,  1906.  VoL  I,  Introducci6n,  page  16.  **  Una  de 
las  mfls  importantes  fases  del  estudio  filolOgico-jurldioo  de  las  Siete 
Partidas  .  .  .  es  el  presentar  oomo  los  grandes  jurisconsultos,  que 
bajo  la  inmediata  direcci6n  del  Bey  Sabio  redactaron  ese  inmortal 
C<Mligo,  procedieron  cuidadosamente  a  formar  un  tecnidsmo  jurfdico 
propio  de  la  entonees  naciente  lengua  casteUana,  sustituyendo,  en  el 
mayor  ntlmero  de  casos  con  notable  acierto,  la  ttenioa  latina  con 
otra  nueva  por  completo,  sefialando  direociones  que,  por  desgracia, 
ban  sido  olvidadas  por  nuestros  jurisconsultos  .  .  .*' 

492 
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How  far  did  these  laws  meet  with  acceptance  t  How 
much  can  we  rely  on  their  influence!  Martinez  Marina 
does  not  agree  with  Baist  ^  as  to  their  power,  but  says : 
''Los  grandes,  la  nohleza  y  principales  brazos  del  estado 
desavenidos  con  el  Sabio  Key  le  persiguieron  sin  perdonar 
aun  a  sus  obras  literarias,  y  no  pudieron  sufrir  que  tuviese 
aceptaci6n  un  c6digo  que  enfrenaba  su  orgullo  y  liber- 
tinage,  y  que  arrancando  hasta  las  raices  de  la  anarqufa, 
bajo  cuya  sombra  ellos  habian  medrado,  los  obligaba  a 
contenerse  dentro  de  los  justos  limites  de  la  ley.  El  cod- 
junto  de  estos  sucesos  y  circunstancias  politicas  ocurridas 
en  los  filtimos  anos  del  reinado  de  don  Alonso  el  Sabio, 
mal  digeridos  y  no  bien  ezaminados  hasta  ahora,  susci- 
taron  dudas,  y  nos  han  dejado  en  una  grande  obscuridad 
y  incertidumbre  acerca  de  la  varia  suerte  del  C6digo  de 
las  3iete  Fartidas,  y  de  su  autoridad  en  las  diferentes 
6pocas  que  siguieron  a  su  compilacion."  ^  Whatever  the 
influence  of  the  Partidas,  the  fact  remains  that  from  this 
legal  code  we  can  collect  the  laws  dealing  with,  or  merely 
mentioning,  woman  which  show  her  legal  status  in  the 
various  relations  of  life. 

The  first  Partida  deals  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  It  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  laws  in 
general ;  only  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of  under  twelve 
can  be  excused  for  ignorance  of  them.*^ 

"Baist:  Die  Spanische  Literatur  in  Qrl^ber's  G^nintfm*— Part  n, 
Vol.  2,  page  409. 

•Martinez  Marina,  Vol.  n,  book  10,  pages  129- IdO. 

*Las  Siete  Partidaa  del  Bey  D.  Alfongo  el  Sabio  gloaadas  por  el 
lioenciado  Oregorio  Lopez  del  oonsejo  real  de  India*  de  lu  majeBtad, 
eon  nuevoB  oomentarios  y  laa  ooncordancias  con  los  demfls  o6digos 
7  oon  las  leyes  7  disposiciones  publicadas  hasta  el  dfa.  Vol.  2,  3,  4, 
in  Los  C6dig08  Espafioles — concordadas  7  anotadas.  BiyadenTra,  Ma- 
drid, 1848-1849.    Part.  1,  Tit.  1,  Ley  21— VoL  II,  page  19. 
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In  going  to  conf  esaion,  a  woman  must  sit  to  one  side  of 
the  confessor  and  not  near  him  nor  in  front  of  hinu  so 
that  he  may  hear  her  but  not  see  her  face, ''  porqne  dice  el 
Profeta  Abacuc^  que  la  cara  de  la  muger  es  asi  como  llama 
de  fuego^  que  quema  al  que  la  cata."  ^ 

A  series  of  laws  set  forth  the  penalties  imposed  upon  a 
cleric  who  marries  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Ohurch, 
which  define  the  condition  of  woman  whom  he  may  marry, 
whether  maid  or  widow. 

Women  cannot  become  clerics,  says  the  law,  because  a 
woman  cannot  preach  or  exercise  any  of  the  rights  of  a 
cleric  however  good  she  may  be.  For  although  the  Virgin 
was  better  than  all  the  Apostles,  Christ  did  not  wish  to 
give  her  power  of  absolution,  but  gave  it  to  them  because 
they  were  men.* 

Only  women  of  a  clearly  defined  degree  of  rdationship 
miay  live  with  a  cleric.  ^^  If  any  of  the  women  so  related 
are  of  bad  character,  the  cleric  must  provide  for  their  sup- 
port out  of  his  house.^^ 

If  a  man  after  marriage  desires  to  take  holy  orders,  a 
wife  who  makes  no  objection  has  two  obligations  as  a  re- 
sult: to  live  in  chastity  thereafter,  and  not  to  re-marry 
after  the  death  of  the  first  husband.  Such  a  second  mar- 
riage was  not  valid.  If  a  husband  takes  orders  against  a 
wife's  will,  or  without  her  consent,  she  can  require  him  to 
return  to  live  with  her.^* 

A  cleric  who,  after  having  taken  orders,  marries  a  hen 
diciones  must  leave  his  wife  and  do  penance.     If  the 

»  Part.  1,  Tit.  4,  Ley  26— Vol.  n,  page  48. 
•  Part.  1,  Tit  6,  Ley  26— Vol.  n,  page  123. 
«•  Part.  1,  Tit.  6,  Ley  37— Vol.  H,  page  12». 
^  Part.  1,  Tit.  6,  Ley  38— Vol.  H,  page  130. 
"Part.  1,  Tit.  6,  Ley  40— Vol.  JI,  page  132. 
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woman  has  married,  knowing  the  man  to  be  a  cleric,  the 
biflhop  must  put  her  in  the  servitude  of  the  Church ;  if  she 
is  a  slave,  she  must  be  sold  and  the  price  given  to  the 
church  of  the  cleric  in  question.  Ghildren  bom  of  this 
marriage  are  subject  to  the  Ohurch,  and  cannot  inherit  the 
property  of  their  parents.^* 

Olerics  are  not  allowed  to  have  harragcmas.  Any  woman 
thus  living  with  a  cleric  is  to  be  put  in  a  nunnery  to 
do  penance  there  throughout  her  life.^^ 

It  should  be  remembered  in  connection  witib  these  laws 
that  there  existed  at  this  time  three  types  of  marriage.  One 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and 
the  wife  of  this  marriage  is  the  wife  de  hendidon,  the 
tnuger  velada,  of  the  laws.  There  was  also  the  marriage 
a  yuras;  apparently  this  was  Intimate,  lut  clandestine. 
The  third  type,  the  harragantia,  is  best  explained  in  the 
words  of  Martinez  Marina :  ^'  La  barragania  no  era  un 
enlace  vago,  indeterminado  y  arbitrario;  se  fundaba  en 
un  oontrato  de  amistad  y  companf  a,  cuyas  principalas  con- 
diciones  eran  la  permanencia  y  fidelidad,  segiin  se  expresa 
en  esta  ley  del  fuero  de  Zamora.  ...  La  generalidad  con 
que  los  fueros  hablan  de  las  barraganas,  asi  de  los  cl^rigos 
como  de  los  legos,  y  aun  de  los  casados,  y  sus  disposiciones 
politicas  y  leyes  civiles  acerca  de  la  conservacion,  subsis- 
tencia  y  derechos  de  hijos  y  madres  prueba  cu&n  universal 
era  la  costumbre."  ^^  This  relationship  is  commented  on 
at  a  much  earlier  date  by  Hinojosa  in  his  article  on  El 
Derecho  en  el  Poema  del  Cid,  **  Marca  asl  la  diferencia 
esencial  entre  este  vinculo  y  el  de  la  barragania  o  concu- 
binato,  uni6n  puramente  civil  y  disoluble  a  voluntad  de 

*•  Part.  1,  Tit.  6,  Ley  41— Vol.  II,  page  182. 
«*Part.  1,  Tit.  «,  Ley  63— Vol.  U,  page  1S8. 
*"  Martinez  Marina,  Vol.  I,  book  6,  pagej  202-268. 
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las  partes  entre  eoltero  y  soltera,  a  la  cual  otorgaba  efectos 
la  ley,  en  algunos  territorios  oon  relacidn  a  los  bienea  y 
a  la  prole."  ^* 

To  take  vows  and  enter  a  religions  order  a  boy  must  be 
fourteen,  a  girl  twdve.^^  Otherwise  they  can  be  removed 
within  a  year  and  a  half  by  a  father,  or  guardian,  or  by  a 
mother  if  she  was  guardian  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into 
the  order.  ^^  A  married  layman  who  takes  orders  without 
the  consent  of  his  wife  can  always  be  compelled  by  her  to 
return  if  she  is  a  woman  of  good  character.  If  the  wife 
gives  her  consent,  she  cannot  take  her  husband  from  the 
order.  Moreover,  if  she  is  young  and  has  promised  chas- 
tity when  her  husband  left  her,  the  bishop  should  cadeavor 
to  compel  her  to  take  orders ;  if  she  has  not  promised,  he 
cannot  compel  her  but  must  endeavor  to  persuade  her  hus- 
band to  return  to  her.  If  the  wife  is  old,  she  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  world.  If  the  husband  should 
leave  the  order  and  go  about  in  the  world,  the  wife  can  ask 
for  him  to  live  with  her,  even  if  she  had  consented  to  his 
entering  an  order.  If  a  wife  should  wish  to  take  orders 
after  her  husband  has  done  so,  he  cannot  prevent  it;  if 
he  should  have  returned  from  the  order  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, he  can  forbid  it  if  they  are  living  together.^*  If  a 
promise  of  marriage  exists,  either  one  can  enter  an  order, 
even  against  the  wish  of  the  other,  and  the  one  remaining 
in  secular  life  can  marry.*^ 

As  for  vows,  neither  husband  nor  wife  can  make  them, 

^Eduardo  de  Hinojosa:  El  Dereoho  en  el  Poema  del  Cid.  Page  575, 
in  Homenaje  a  Men6ndez  y  Pelayo— Estudios  de  Enidicito  Espafiola. 
Madrid,  1899. 

"Part.  1,  Tit.  7,  Ley  4— -Vol.  II,  page  163. 

•Part.  1,  Tit.  7,  Ley  5— Vol.  II,  page  164. 

*•  Part.  1,  Tit.  7,  Ley  11— Vol.  II,  page  167. 

••  Part.  1,  Tit  7,  Ley  13— Vol.  II,  page  158. 
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except  by  mutual  consent,  as  far  as  keeping  chastity  and 
entering  an  order  are  concemed.^^  Otherwise  the  husband 
can  make  whatever  vow  he  likes  without  regard  to  the 
wife,*'  although  he  can  forbid  her  vows,  "  e  esto  es  porque 
el  marido  es  como  senor  e  cabega  de  la  muger/'  *'  In  the 
matter  of  pilgrimages,  the  wife  cannot  promise  any  with- 
out her  husband's  consent.  He  can  promise  only  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  '^  porque  es  mas  alta  romeria  que  todas ;"  but 
if  the  wife  wants  to  go  too,  her  husband  must  take  her.'^ 

In  case  of  excommunication,  a  wife  may  remain  with 
her  husband  without  excommunication;  he  may  not  re- 
main with  her  without  penalty,  as  he  has  power  to  compel 
her  to  make  amends  and  thus  emerge  from  her  position — 
a  power  which  she  has  not  over  him.*^ 

A  wife  may  give  whatever  alms  she  pleases  from  her 
own  property;  from  her  husband's  property  (except  for 
bread  and  wine)  she  is  not  supposed  to  give  without  his 
permission,  although  the  law  allows  for  latitude  in  urgent 
cases,  recommending,  however,  that  it  be  not  done  with 
intent  to  annoy  a  husband.*' 

The  only  women  discussed  in  the  second  Partida  are 
those  of  the  royal  family  and  household.  The  king  is  told 
what  qualities  he  should  seek  in  a  wife  and  why:  good 
family,  beauty,  good  breeding  and  wealth.  If  any  points 
must  be  omitted,  let  them  be  beauty  and  wealth.*^  For 
many  reasons  it  is  the  king's  duty  to  love,  honor  and  guard 
the  queen.*^    The  daughters  of  royalty  must  have  nurses 

"Part.  1,  Tit.  8,  Ley  3— Vol.  H,  page  170. 
"Part.  1,  Tit.  8,  Ley  8— Vol.  II,  page  173. 
"  Part  1,  Tit.  23,  L^  12— Vol.  H,  page  313. 
••  Part.  1,  Tit.  8,  Ley  »— Vol.  U,  page  173. 
»  Part.  1,  Tit.  9,  Ley  34r-Vol.  n,  page  196. 
••  P*rt.  2,  Tit.  «,  Ley  1— Vol.  II,  page  360. 
*  Part.  2,  Tit.  6,  L^  2— Vol.  II,  page  351. 
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and  goYemeases  just  as  the  sons  should  have  like  guidance. 
They  should  learn  to  read  that  they  may  read  the  Hours 
and  the  Psalter;  they  must  he  moderate  and  of  good- 
breeding  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  bearing  and  dress; 
they  must  keep  their  tempers ;  they  must  learn  skill  in  the 
tasks  befitting  noble  ladies.^^ 

Laws  and  penalties  are  established  for  anyone  dishonor- 
ing any  lady  of  the  royal  household.  The  punishment  for 
dishonoring  any  lady  of  the  royal  family  is  death ;  if  the 
culprit  escapes,  exile  and  confiscation  of  goods  are  decreed. 
Those  who  counsel  such  an  evil  deed  are  to  lose  their  eyes 
and  all  their  goods.'^  For  wronging  a  lady  of  the  queen's 
household,  the  penalty  is  exile  for  a  noble ;  death  for  a  man 
of  lower  rank,  with  confiscation  of  his  goods  if  he  es- 
capes.'^ The  same  scale  of  punishments  applies  to  those 
dishonoring  women  who  come  to  court  to  ask  favors  or  to 
have  some  wrong  righted.  In  the  case  of  the  nurses  and 
of  the  wardrobe-women,  the  penalty  is  heavier :  death  and 
confiscation  of  half  his  goods,  or,  if  the  man  escapes,  exile 
and  loss  of  all  his  goods.  This  greater  severity  is  easily 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  nurse ;  as  for  the  cohigera,  the 
law  says  it  is  because  she  is  necessarily  more  intimate  with 
the  queen  and  therefore  might  be  a  dangerous  influence 
for  evil;  also,  because  during  her  escapades  she  might 
wear  the  royal  garments  and  so  bring  ill  repute  upon  the 
queen.*^ 

The  third  Partida  speaks  of  woman  in  relation  to  courts 
of  law.  Husband  and  wife  are  limited  to  certain  grounds 
for  complaint  in  law-suits.    Adultery  and  treason  are  the 

••  Part.  2,  Tit.  7,  Ley  11— Vol.  H,  page  867. 
•  Part.  2,  Tit  14,  Ley  2— VoL  H,  page  407. 
"  Part  2,  Tit.  14,  Ley  3— Vol.  H,  page  408. 
•"  Part.  2,  Tit  14,  Ley  4— VoL  H,  pages  408-409. 
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only  causes  admitted.  It  is  not  considered  possible  for 
any  legal  dispute  to  arise  over  possession  or  use  of  property 
owned  by  either^  as  man  and  wife  are  one.'^  If  a  case  is 
brought  to  court,  it  must  be  before  a  judge  who  has  power 
over  the  husband,  even  though  the  wife  is  from  another 
land." 

A  woman  cannot  be  judge — '^  porque  no  seria  cosa  gui- 
sada  que  estoviesse  entre  la  muchedumbre  de  los  omes,  11* 
brando  los  pleytos."  If  she  is  queen  or  countess  or  ruler 
over  a  land  she  may  be  judge,  but  she  should  be  counselled 
by  wise  men«*^  A  woman  is  not  permitted  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative in  court,  or  Peraonero,^^  except  for  relatives  in  a 
direct  line  who  are  old  or  ill.  Then,  if  there  is  no  one 
else  whom  they  can  trust,  she  may  appeal  for  them.'^  In 
such  a  situation  as  this,  a  woman  may  speak  in  court  for 
the  accused,  but  only  to  give  an  excuse  for  his  not  coming, 
and  not  to  defend  him  in  the  accusation.*^  No  woman — 
"  quanto  quier  que  sea  sabidora  " — can  be  a  lawyer.  First- 
ly, because  it  is  not  fitting  for  a  woman  to  assume  the  office 
of  a  man  and  to  mix  publicly  with  men.  Secondly,  be- 
cause of  a  certain  Calfumia,  cited  by  the  Sages  as  a  ter- 
rible example.  She  was  learned  and  so  shameless  that 
once  in  court  she  vexed  the  judges  by  her  words  so  that 
they  could  do  nothing  with  her.  Therefore,  they  profited 
by  their  experience  and  forbade  that  any  woman  should 
ever  again  so  disturb  the  court.** 

•  Part.  8,  Tit.  2,  Ley  5— Vol.  HI,  pa^eg  6-7. 

•  Part.  3,  Tit  2,  Ley  32— Vol.  HI,  page  20. 
•*  Part.  3,  Tit  4,  Ley  4— Vol.  HI,  page  39. 

"Part  3,  Tit.  6,  Ley  1 — ^Vol.  m,  page  65.  ^'Personero  e  aquel, 
que  recabda,  o  face  algunos  pleytos,  o  cosas  agenaa,  por  mandado  del 
duefio  dellas.  E  ha  nome  Personero,  porque  pareece,  o  esta  en  juyaio, 
o  fnera  del  en  lugar  de  la  persona  de  otri." 

"  Part  3,  Tit  6,  Ley  5— VoL  III,  page  67. 

•  Part  3,  Tit  6,  Ley  12— Vol.  HI,  page  71. 

•  Part.  3,  Tit.  6,  L^  3— Vol.  HI,  page  82. 
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Bespectable  women  are  not  to  be  summoned  to  appear 
in  court  except  in  cases  of  bloodshed.  To  avoid  contact 
with  men  in  a  public  place^  they  are  to  stay  at  home  and 
send  their  personeros  to  represent  them.  If  the  judge 
wishes  to  question  them  directly  he  may  visit  the  house 
himself  or  send  a  notary  to  interrogate  them  and  write 
down  the  replies.^^  If  a  judge  wishes  to  marry  a  woman 
against  her  will^  such  a  woman  cannot  be  cited  to  come 
before  him  or  to  send  a  representative.  Any  complaint 
against  her  must  be  lodged  before  another  judge.^^ 

There  are  certain  limitations  on  woman  as  a  witness. 
No  wife  can  testify  for  her  husband,  nor  he  for  her.*^  A 
woman  of  good  character  can,  however,  be  witness  in  any 
law-suit,  except  in  one  about  a  will.  No  woman  of  ill 
repute  can  be  a  witness  at  all.*' 

Forms  are  given  for  the  documents  in  which  a  woman 
consents  to  a  sale  made  by  her  husband  ;*'  in  which  there 
is  a  marriage  agreement;**  in  which  there  is  a  form  for 
the  dowry  brought  by  a  wife;**^  and  in  which  an  orphan 
is  put  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,*®  From  this 
last  formula  it  appears  that  a  woman  of  good  character 
may  be  guardian  of  her  children,  no  other  person  having 
been  named  in  her  husband's  will,  on  her  promise  and 
oath  not  to  marry  while  the  diild  and  property  are  in  her 
care.  •  :'i^;^r«f| 

These  documents  conclude  the  appearance  of  woman  in 
this  Partida  except  for  the  fact  that  if  any  one  begins  a 

•  Part.  3,  Tit.  7,  Ley  3— Vol.  HI,  page  92. 
*•  Part  3,  Tit.  7,  Ley  6— Vol.  Ill,  page  .93. 
«  Part.  3,  Tit.  16,  Ley  15— Vol.  IH,  page  161. 
«  Part.  3,  Tit.  16,  Ley  17— Vol.  Ill,  page  162. 
•Part.  3,  Tit.  18,  Ley  68— Vol.  HI,  page  217. 
•*  Part  3,  Tit.  18,  Ley  86— Vol.  HI,  page  236. 
«  Part.  3,  Tit.  18,  Ley  86— Vol.  HI,  page  235-236. 
«  Port.  3,  Tit.  18,  Ley  95— Vol.  HI,  page  241. 
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building  in  a  square  or  street  or  common  ground  without 
permission  from  the  king  or  council,  any  one  can  forbid 
it  except  an  orphan  of  less  than  fourteen  years  or  a 
woman.*'' 

Woman  naturally  plays  a  large  part  in  the  fourth  Par- 
tida,  which  speaks  of  betrothals  and  marriages.  Betrothal 
can  take  place  after  the  parties  concerned  are  seven,  but 
the  age  limits  for  marriage  are  fourteen  years  for  the  man 
and  twelve  for  the  woman.*^  There  are  two  types  of  be- 
trothal: for  future  time  {par  venire)  and  for  present.** 
In  case  of  two  betrothals,  the  form  for  present  time  is  more 
binding.'^  Of  the  nine  causes  which  permit  a  betrothal  to 
be  broken  off,  the  same  cause  applies  to  either  partner  to 
the  agreement.'^  Another  law  forbids  parents  to  betroth 
their  daughters  in  their  absence  or  against  their  will.'' 

A  law  states  that  a  woman,  even  of  low  rank,  takes  the 
rank  of  her  husband,  and  in  widowhood  retains  it  unless 
she  marries  again.'*  Fifteen  causes  prevent  marriage; 
they  are  equally  fair  to  both  parties,  as  are  the  reasons 
p^mitted  for  breaking  off  a  betrothal.  The  d^rees  of 
relationship,  and  the  spiritual  relationship  of  sponsors  in 
baptism,  that  prohibit  marriage  are  carefully  stated.** 

Penalties  are  established  for  those  who  marry  secretly 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  woman's  parents,  because 
such  a  thing  is  often  done  with  evil  intent  and  '^  todas  las 
mas  v^adas  se  sigue  ende  mas  mal  que  bien."  ^ 

« Part.  3,  Tit.  S2,  Ley  3— Vol.  ni,  page  390. 

•  Part  4,  Tit.  1,  Ley  6— Vol.  in,  page  407. 
*•  Part.  4,  Tit.  1,  Ley  ^— Vol.  HI,  page  403. 
"  Part.  4,  Tit.  1,  L^  9— Vol.  HI,  page  409. 
«  Part.  4,  Tit.  1,  Ley  8— Vol.  IH,  page  408. 

■  Part.  4,  Tit.  1,  Ley  10— Vol.  HI,  page  410. 
»  Part  4,  Tit.  2,  Ley  7— Vol.  HI,  page  416. 
■•  Part.  4,  Tit.  2,  Ley  10— Vol.  HI,  page  417. 

•  Part.  4,  Tit.  3,  Ley  6— Vol.  HI,  page  426. 
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Slaves  can  marry,  and,  if  married,  camiot  be  sold  sep- 
arately. If  a  slave  of  either  sex  marries  a  free  person, 
the  marriage  is  valid  if  the  free  knew  that  the  other  was 
a  slave.^  If  bond  and  free  marry  in  ignorance  of  the 
other's  condition,  a  free  man  who  marries  a  slave  may 
leave  her ;  a  slave  who  marries  a  free  woman  cannot  leave 
her  because  he  was  not  deceived  in  marrying  her,  as  she  is 
his  superior  in  position.  The  freewoman,  on  learning  that 
her  husband  is  a  slave,  may  leave  him  or  remain  with  him 
as  she  likes.  If  a  slave  marries  another,  believing  her  to 
be  a  freewoman,  he  cannot  leave  her,  as  he  is  not  deceived 
in  marrying  a  woman  of  the  same  rank  as  himself.'^ 

To  dissolve  a  marriage,  eitiber  husband  or  wife  may 
bring  accusation. '^  There  are  only  two  causes  allowed 
for  divorce :  religion  and  fornication.^^  If  tiiere  is  a  suit 
for  breach  of  promise,  either  side  can  use  relatives  of  good 
reputation  as  witnesses  if  they  themselves  are  equals  in 
wealth  and  position.*^ 

There  is  a  lengthy  discussion  of  dowries  and  donations. 
What  a  wife  gives  a  husband  is  called  a  dowry  and  is  con- 
sidered her  own  patrimony.  The  husband  gives  the  do- 
natio propter  nuptias,  called  arras,  which  has  the  force  of 
a  pledge  that  the  marriage  will  be  consummated.  These 
dowries  and  donations  may  be  settled  before  or  after  mar- 
riage, but  must  be  made  in  the  salne  way  by  both  sides.^^ 
SponsalUia  largiias  was  the  gift  made  unconditionally  by 
either  party  before  marriage.  The  law  remarks  that  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  wife  makes  the  gift,  **  que  es  cosa 
que  pocas  vegedas  aviene,  porque  son  las  mugeres  natural- 

"  Paxt.  4,  Tit.  6,  Ley  1— Vol.  IH,  page  429. 

*  Part.  4,  Tit.  6,  L<^  3— Vol.  IH,  page  431. 

*  Part.  4,  Tit.  9,  Ley  1— Vol.  HI,  page  44«. 
» Part.  4,  Tit.  10,  Ley  a—Vol.  Ill,  page  466. 
••  Part.  4,  Tit.  9,  Ley  16— VoL  HI,  page  463. 
"Part.  4,  Tit.  11,  Ley  1— Vol.  HI,  page  460. 
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mente  eobdieioBas  e  avariciosas/'  in  case  of  her  death 
before  the  marriage^  the  gift  should  be  returned  to  her 
heiTB.^^  Gifts  of  this  sort  are  not  sapposed  to  exceed  one- 
eij^ith  of  the  dowry.  The  arras  is  not  to  exceed  one-tenth 
of  the  hnaband's  property.  The  wife  may  choose  control 
of  either  the  gift  or  the  arroB,  bat  only  one  is  to  be  in  her 
power^  says  a  gloss  to  one  of  these  laws.^  While  the  mar- 
riage lasts,  the  husband  cannot  dispose  of  either  his  dona- 
tion or  his  wife's  dowry  unless  she  set  its  value.^^ 

A  dowry  may  consist  of  things  fixed  or  of  things  mov- 
able. If  the  dowry  is  of  things  immovable  and  the  woman 
is  under  twenty-five,  she  must  have  the  permission  of  the 
local  judge  as  wdl  as  of  her  guardian ;  if  the  things  are 
movable,  the  judge's  permission  is  not  necessary.^  A 
debt  owed  a  woman  can  be  given  by  her  as  dowry.^^  The 
property  of  a  woman  that  does  not  enter  into  the  dowry 
is  called  parafema  in  Greek,  says  the  law,  which  offers  no 
one  Spanish  word  as  a  substitute.  The  woman  may  give 
her  husband  control  over  this  property  or  not,  as  she 
likes.*^ 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  widow  is  permitted 
to  marry  again,  with  the  restriction  that  it  should  not  be 
for  a  year  under  penalty  of  becoming  of  ill  fame  and 
of  losing  her  arras  and  whatever  property  her  first  hus- 
band has  left  her.  Permission  from  the  king  frees  a 
woman  £rom  penalty  in  re-marriage  within  the  year ;  and 
betrothal,  broken  by  the  death  of  the  man,  does  not*  re- 
strict her  in  marriage.^® 

"  Part.  4,  Tit.  11,  Ley  3— Vol.  HI,  page  462. 
"  Part.  4,  Tit.  11,  Ley  1— Vol.  Ill,  page  460,  note. 
•»Part.  4,  Tit.  11,  Ley  7— Vol.  IH,  page  464. 
•Part.  4,  Tit.  11,  Ley  14— VoL  ni,  page  468. 
••  Part.  4,  Tit.  11,  Ley  15— Vol.  Ill,  page  468. 

•  Part.  4,  Tit.  11,  iJy  17— Vol.  Ill,  page  460. 

•  Fart.  4,  tit.  12,  L^  a— Vol.  Ill,  page  482, 
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Here  wives  who  axe  not  de  hendicumea  are  diacuflsed. 
The  Titulo  on  this  subject  says  that  Holy  Church  forbids 
hwrraganas,  but  that  the  Sages  permitted  them  without' 
tonporal  punishment,  "porque  tovieron  que  era  memos 
mal  de  aver  una  que  muchas."  ^^  Any  freebom  woman 
who  has  never  been  a  slave  can  be  received  as  a  hwrro/^ima, 
no  matter  how  base  her  family.  Anyone  not  in  Orders 
can  have  a  hartagcma  if  she  is  not  a  virgin,  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  a  widow  of  good  repute,  or  a  woman  within 
the  forbidden  degrees  of  relationship.  Governors — pnia- 
sides  provinciarum — are  allowed  to  have  only  harraga$uu 
while  in  office."^^  Only  one  harragana  is  permitted  by  this 
code,  and  it  is  necessary  that  she  be  such  that  he  who  has 
her  can  marry  her  if  he  wishes.''^ 

In  the  laws  concerning  rights  over  the  children  it  is 
said  that  a  father,  in  case  of  great  hunger,  may  sell  or 
pawn  his  child — ^a  right  that  a  mother  does  not  have.^* 
In  case  of  divorce,  mothers  are  to  bring  up  children  under 
three  years,  fathers  those  older ;  also  the  father  is  to  sup- 
ply the  mother  with  means  to  care  for  thenL^^ 

Children  bom  of  a  free  father  and  a  slave  mother  are 
slaves,  ^'  porque  siguen  la  condicion  de  la  madre  quanto 
a  servidumbre  o  franquega."  If  both  parents  are  free  the 
child  inherits  his  father's  position.^^ 

A  slave-woman  becomes  free  when  her  master  puts  her 
in  a  house  of  ill  fame  to  earn  money  for  him.^^  If  a  slave 
marries  a  free  man  and  her  master  makes  no  objection  she 
becomes  free,  just  as  she  does  if  she  marries  her  master.^^ 

•  Part.  4,  Tit.  14r-Vol.  Ill,  page  485. 

«  Part  4,  Tit  14,  Ley  1— Vol.  HI,  page  486. 
^  Part.  4,  Tit.  14,  Ley  2— Vol.  Ill,  page  486. 
«  Part  4,  Tit.  17,  Ley  8—Vol.  IH,  page  602. 
«  Part.  4,  Tit.  19,  Ley  »— Vol.  HI,  pa«e  612. 
'*  Part.  4,  Tit.  21,  Ley  2— Vol.  HI,  page  617. 
•■  Part.  4,  Tit.  22,  Ley  4— Vol.  Ill,  page  622-628. 

*  Part.  4,  Tit  22,  Ley  6— Vol.  IH,  page  623. 
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At  the  end  of  this  Partida,  in  commenting  on  the  con- 
dition of  men,  the  compiler  says :  '^  Otrosi  de  mejor  con- 
dicion  es  el  varon  que  la  mnger  en  muchas  cosas,  e  en 
muchas  maneras  assi  como  se  muestra  abiertamente  en  las 
leyes  de  los  Titulos  deste  nuestro  libro."  '''' 

The  fifth  Partida  is  concerned  with  loans,  sales,  pur- 
chases and  exchanges.  Woman  is  only  mentioned  here  in 
the  matter  of  going  security  for  another.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  be  security  for  anyone,  for  the  usual  reason  that 
it  is  not  fitting  for  them  to  go  to  court  and  to  mix  with 
men  in  such  matters.''^  Various  reasons,  however,  do  per- 
mit a  woman  to  do  this:  as  in  cases  of  freeing  a  slave  and 
of  dowry.  A  woman  should  not  dress  as  a  man  or  use  any 
such  deception  to  go  as  security,  for  the  privilege  was  not 
granted  them  to  help  themselves  by  deception,  but  ^'por 
la  simplicidad  y  por  la  flaqueza  que  han  naturalmente.'^  ^* 

Wills  and  inheritances  occupy  the  sixth  Partida.  A 
woman  cannot  be  witness  in  a  will.^^  A  woman  who  mar- 
ries within  a  year  of  the  death  of  her  first  husband  cannot 
inherit  from  anyone  unrelated  to  her,  or  related  to  her  be- 
yond the  fourth  degree.^^  If  a  father  is  willing  to  marry 
off  a  daughter  and  give  her  a  dowry,  he  can  disinherit  her 
if  she  refuses  to  marry  or  if  she  leads  an  evil  life.  If  he 
has  delayed  her  marriage  till  she  is  over  twenty-five,  and 
if  after  that  time  she  leads  an  evil  life  or  marries  against 
his  will,  he  cannot  disinherit  her,  as  he  is  considered  to  be 
at  fault «« 


"  Part.  4,  Tit.  23,  Ley  2— Vol.  HI,  page  627. 
*»Part.  5,  Tit.  12,  Ley  2— Vol.  IH,  page  717. 
«  Part.  6,  Tit.  12,  Ley  3— Vol.  HI,  page  718. 
••  Part.  6,  Tit.  1,  Ley  »— Vol.  IV,  page  8. 
"  Part.  6,  Tit.  3,  Ley  6— Vol.  IV,  page  80. 
•■  Part  6,  Tit.  7,  Ley  5— Vol.  IV,  page  99. 
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If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his  wife  can  inherit  all  his  prop- 
erty if  he  has  no  relatives  to  the  tenth  degree.^  If  a  man 
has  married  a  dowerless  wife,  at  his  death  she  can  inherit 
the  fourth  part  of  his  property.  This  fourth  must  not 
exceed  one  hundred  gold  librtu,  no  matter  how  large  his 
estate,®* 

No  woman  can  be  guardian  of  a  child,  except  a  mother 
or  grandmother,  who  must  promise  not  to  ntany  while 
her  charge  lasts.  ®^  A  widowed  mother  can  by  will  appoint 
a  guardian  for  her  children.®^ 

The  seventh  Partida  speaks  of  crimes  and  penalties.  A 
woman  cannot  bring  an  accusation,  but  a  gloss  adds  that 
she  can  do  so  in  the  matter  of  her  husband's  death.®''  A 
wife  cannot  be  summoned  as  a  thief  by  her  husband  (nor 
the  slave  by  his  master).®®  If  a  woman  is  living  with  her 
husband,  only  he,  her  father,  her  brother  or  her  unde  can 
accuse  her  of  adultery.®*  If  an  accusation  of  adultery  is 
proved,  the  man  must  die.  The  woman  must  be  publicly 
beaten  and  placed  in  a  nunnery,  losing  her  dowry  and 
arras.  If  her  husband  wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  take  her 
back  within  two  years.  In  that  case,  the  property  must  be 
restored.  If  he  should  not  wish  to  pardon  her,  or  should 
die  before  the  two  years  have  elapsed,  she  must  remain  in 
the  nunnery  always.*® 

Any  woman  under  accusation  deserving  of  the  death 
penalty  or  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  kept  in  a 
nunnery  and  not  in  a  prison  with  men.*^    No  pregnant 

••  Part.  6,  Tit.  13,  Ley  6— Vol.  IV,  page  198. 
•*  Part.  6,  Tit.  13,  Ley  7— Vol.  IV,  page  199. 
•■  Part.  6,  Tit.  16,  Ley  4r-Vol.  IV,  page  225-226. 
••Part  6,  Tit.  16,  Ley  6— Vol.  IV,  page  228. 
•»  Part.  7,  Tit.  1,  Ley  2— Vol.  IV,  page  267. 
••  Part.  7,  Tit.  14,  Ley  4— Vol.  IV,  page  366. 
••  Part.  7,  Tit.  17,  Ley  2— Vol.  IV,  page  408. 
••  Part.  7,  Tit.  17,  Ley  16— Vol.  IV,  page  417. 
"  Part.  7,  Tit.  29,  Ley  6— Vol.  IV,  page  461. 
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woman  is  to  be  tortured.  *^  Esto  es  por  la  honra  de  la 
sciencia  y  por  la  nobleza  que  ha  en  si ;  e  a  la  muger  por 
razon  de  la  criatura  que  tieue  en  el  vientre^  que  non 
meresce  mal."  •* 

These  seven  sections  portray  quite  dearly  woman's  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  law  during  this  period  The  feel- 
ing that  woman  is  unreliable  prevails— -she  is  evidently  a 
dangerous  and  tricky  character.  The  third  Partida  par- 
ticularly shows  a  tendency  to  class  her  with  the  physically 
defective  and  the  morally  irresponsible.  In  the  betrothal 
and  marriage  relation  she  is  better  off  than  in  the  matter 
of  courts  of  law,  where  she  is  so  carefully  guarded  from 
contact  with  men  that  her  chances  for  justice  suffer  there- 
by. Her  inability  to  witness  a  will  and  the  limitations 
on  her  power  to  inherit  from  her  husband's  estate  proclaim 
her  dependent  position. 

The  l^al  code  is  better  material  for  facts  than  is  the 
literary  evidence^  in  that  the  former  does  not  deal  ex- 
clusively with  court  circles.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
legal  status  of  woman  exerted  an  influence  on  the  literary 
portrayal  of  her  during  this  period ;  it  is  my  purpose  to 
cite  in  a  later  article  illustrations  pointing  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  code  affords  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of  the' 
actual  and  the  fictional  treatment  of  the  sex^  and  gives 
us  a  foundation  of  contemporary  customs  on  which  the 
literary  glorification  of  woman  was  superimposed.  In 
real  life,  according  to  the  words  of  the  old  jurist :  '^  Man 
is  of  better  condition  than  woman  in  many  things  and  in 
many  ways." 

BuTH  Lansing. 

"  Part.  7,  Tit.  30,  Ley  2— Vol.  IV,  page  459. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES  TO  THE  BALTIMORE 

MEETINO 


Tbe  railroadfl  Iiayb  granted  a  special  rate  of  fare  and  one-lialf  for 
the  round  trip  to  members  of  the  Association  and  their  wives  attend- 
ing the  Baltimore  meeting.  This  rate  will  apply  from  all  points  in 
the  United  States  east  of  and  including  Chioago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis, 
Cairo,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans;  also  from  points  in  Ontario  on 
the  lines  of  the  Michdgan  Central,  Pere  Marquette,  and  Wabash 
Railroads.  Members  from  territory  further  west  may,  however,  take 
advantage  of  these  rates  By  purchasing  tickets  to  these  points  and 
re-purchasing  from  thence  to  Baltimore.  Canadian  members  outside 
the  limits  of  the  territory  indicated  above  should  purchase  tickets  to 
the  nearest  point  in  the  United  States  and  re-purchase  from  thence 
to  Baltimore. 

These  reduced  fares  will  be  allowed  on  the  Certificate  Plan  pro- 
vided that  the  following  regulations  are  carefully  observed. 

1.  Full  fare  must  be  paid  on  the  journey  to  Baltimore. 

2.  A  "Convention  Certificate''  must  be  obtained  from  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  starting  point.  A  mere  receipt  for  fare  paid  will  not  be 
accepted.  Aak  for  a  Certificate.  In  case  sueh  certificate  can  not  be 
supplied  at  starting  point,  pay  local  fare  to  the  nearest  station  at 
which  it  can  be  obtained. 

3.  At  Baltimore,  the  Certificate  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  and  validated  by  the  joint  agent  of  the 
railroads,  who  will  be  in  attendance  for  the  purpose. 

4.  On  presentation  of  a  duly  validated  certificate  to  the  ticket 
agent  in  Baltimore,  a  ticket  for  the  return  journey  hy  the  same  route 
will  be  sold  at  half  fare. 

5.  Tidcets  for  the  journey  to  Baltimore  will  be  sold  Dec.  24-29 
(from  points  in  the  Central  Passenger  Association,  Deo.  24-28) ; 
tickets  for  the  return  journey  will  be  sold  from  Dec  29  to  Jan.  3. 

These  reduced  rates  are  granted  on  condition  that  the  num- 
ber of  Certificates  presented  for  validation  is  not  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  who  will  attend  the 
Baltimore  meeting  is  certain  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
this,  but  it  is  important  that  all  persons  attending  the  meeting 
secure  Certificates  even  if  they  do  not  use  them  for  the  return 
Journey,  inasmudi  as  each  Certificate  presented  counts  toward 
making  up  the  required  number;  and  though  the  reduction  in 
rates  may  be  trifling  for  those  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baltimore,  the  saving  will  be  considerable  for  those  who 
travel  several  hundred  miles. 
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XXIV.— A  PBENCH  DESERT  ISLAND  NOVEL 

OP  1708 

Desert  islands  and  shipwrecked  crews  are  apparently 
very  old  themes  in  French  prose  fiction.  There  is  a  desert 
island  episode  in  Les  Amours  de  GUdarrumt  et  de  Marir 
linde,  a  sentimental  novel  of  1603.^  The  shipwreck  of 
a  Portugaese  merchantman  is  the  prelude  to  Ulsle  des 
hermaphrodites,  a  satirical  work  of  1605.^  Accounts  of 
such  adventures  in  the  '^true  voyage"  literature  of  &e 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  in  France  are  numerous.  To 
cite  only  some  works  which  went  through  several  editions 
in  this  period,  the  Voyages  of  Jean  Mocquet^  contains 
the  story  of  a  lone  European  on  an  unknown  shore.  Re- 
peated editions  in  French  translation  of  Garcilaso's  His- 

'Paris,  iii-12.  Cf.  G.  Beynier,  Le  Roman  sentimenial  anani 
VAstr4e,  Paris,  1908.    p.  183. 

'Paris,  in- 12.  Of.  G.  Atkinson,  The  Eatraordinary  Voyage  in 
French  Literature  before  1700.  New  York  (Columbia  University 
Press),  1920. 

*  Paris,  1517,  in-8,  livre  n,  pp.  148-150.  First  ed.  Paris,  1616; 
otber  editions  are  of  Rouen,  1645,  and  Rouen,  1665. 
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toria  de  los  Incas  ^  contain  the  better  known  Serrano  desert 
island  story^  while  two  editions  of  the  Voyages  du  sieur 
Vincent  Le  Blanc  ^  furnish  other  material  of  like  nature. 

Bobinson  Crusoe  was  considered  by  one  French  critic 
in  1719  to  be  a  novel  in  the  style  of  Jacques  Sadeur 
(1676)  and  of  the  Histoire  des  Sevwrambes  (1677-1679)/ 
Each  of  these  voyage  novels  had  gone  through  more  than 
three  editions  in  French  before  1719^  and  were  in  all  prob- 
ability known  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  number  of 
French  readers.  The  hero  of  the  Sadeur  novel  is  the  lone 
survivor  of  a  shipwreck,  whereas  Captain  Siden,  the  hero 
of  the  Histoire  des  Sevarambes  is  one  of  a  number  of 
Europeans  cast  away  upon  a  distant  and  uninhabited 
shore. 

The  similarity  of  both  these  early  novels  to  Bohinson 
Crusoe  ceases,  however,  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
travelers  into  the  civilization  of  the  Utopian  Antarctic 
Land.  Only  the  landing,  after  shipwreck  in  Sadeur,  and 
the  building  of  a  stockade  on  the  shore  in  the  Sevarambes 
resemble  the  Defoe  story.  Here  is  no  solitude,  no  medita- 
tion, no  total  reduction  of  the  complexity  of  civilization. 
As  in  the  earlier  Utopia,  Nova  AfUmtis,  and  Civiias 
Solis,  or  as  in  the  later  TeUmaque,  the  travders  find 
civilization  of  a  high  order. 

The  "  Eobinson  "  atmosphere  of  solitude  and  righteous- 
ness on  a  desert  island  is,  however,  found  in  the  French 

'Paris,  1633,  2  vols.,  in-4  (tranal.  J.  Beaudoin).  Other  editioxiB 
are  of  1658  and  1672.  The  Serrano  atory  maj  be  readily  found  in 
the  more  common  1737  edition,  I,  17. 

•Paris,  1648,  in-4,  part  I,  p.  120.  Other  editions^  Paris,  1649, 
in-4;  Troyes,  1658. 

*  W.  E.  Mann,  Robinson  OrusoS  en  France,  Paris,  1916,  p.  14.  Dr. 
Mann  cites  the  Nouvellea  Utt^rairea  of  Amsterdam  for  Deoember, 
1719. 
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Voyage  Novel  over  ten  years  before  1719.     The  following 
lines  were  printed  in  1707 : 

Las  du  tracas  du  Monde,  &  fatigu6  des  peines  que  j'y  avois  souf- 
fertes,  j'en  quittai  la  vanitd  &  le  tumulte,  sans  aucun  regret;  ft 
dang  un  Age  d^)k  avanc^,  je  songeai  k  tacher  de  yivre  ft  de  mourir 
en  paiXy  hors  de  see  ordinaires  ft  IrSquents  dangers.  .  .  Je  pouvois 
esperer  pour  totljours  le  d^licieuz  repos  que  je  n'ai  trouv^  que  pour 
un  terns,  dans  I'lsle  ot  j'ai  tr^s  doucement  pass4  deux  ann^es.  .  . 
J'y  ai  6t6  nourri  en  Prince,  dans  I'aise  ft  dans  Tabondanoe,  sans 
pain,  ft  sans  Valets.  J'y  ai  <t6  riche  sans  Diamants,  ft  sans  or; 
comme  sans  Ambition.  J'y  ai  gotlt^  un  secret  ft  indiciible  contente- 
ment,  de  ce  que  j'^tois  moins  ezpos6  qu'k  I'ordinaire,  auz  tentations 
de  pdcher. 

There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  ^*  primitive  man  "  and 
the  ^^  state  of  nature  "  a  few  lines  later  in  the  same  book: 

Mes  s^rieuses  reflexions  m'ont  fait  voir  IAl,  comme  au  doigt  ft 
k  I'oeil,  le  ntent  d'une  infinite  de  choses  qui  sont  en  grand'  vogue 
parmi  les  habitans  de  cette  malheureuse  terre;  de  cette  terre,  otL 
I'Art  dtftruit  presque  totljours  la  Nature,  sous  prdtexte  de  I'embellir. 

These  quotations  are  from  the  preface  of  a  French  desert 
island  novel;  written  in  the  year  1707  and  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  very  end  of  the  same  year.  The  title 
page  of  the  first  edition  bears  the  date  1708^  but  the  book 
was  reviewed  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Nouvelles  de  la 
Bepubliqite  des  Lettres  for  1707^  as  well  as  in  the  supple- 
ment for  the  year  1707  of  the  Journal  des  Sgavwns.  The 
title  of  this  curious  novel  is : 

VOYAGE  /  ET  /  AVANTtJIlBS  /  DE  /  FRANCOIS  LEGUAT  /  Bi 
de  ses  Oompagnona,  /  EN  DEUX  ISLES  DESERTES  /  DES  /  INDES 
ORIENTALES ;  /  Avec  la  Relation  des  choses  les  plus  remarquables 
quails /ont  obserrites  dans  lisle  Maurice,  k  Batayia,/au  Cap  de 
Bonne-Esperance,  dans  lisle  St.  /  Helene,  &  en  d'autres  endroits  de 
leur  Route.  /  Le  tout  enriehi  de  Cartes  &  de  Figwea.  /  A  LONDRES, 
/Ohes  DAVID  MORTIER,  Marchand  Libraire  /  MDCCVIU. 

The  book  is  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo.  The  same  year 
there  appeared  an  English  translation^  printed  at  London 
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in  the  same  form  by  the  same  publisher,  and  a  oonnterfeit 
edition  in  French,  published  at  Amsterdam  by  Louis  de 
Lorme.  A  fourth  publication  of  the  same  work,  within  a 
year  of  its  first  appearance,  is  a  Dutch  translation, 
Utrecht,  1708,  in-4,  bearing  the  title:  De  gevaarhfke  en 
zeldzame  Beyzen  van  den  Heere  Francois  LegiuU  naar 
twee  onbewoande  Oostindische  Eylanden.  A  German 
translation  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1709.  A  third  edi- 
tion in  French  is  cited  by  Haag  ^  as  of  London,  1711.  A 
fourth  French  edition,  bearing  ''  London  1720,"  but  proba- 
bly printed  at  Bouen,  is  followed  by  still  another  edition 
in  French,  printed  at  London  (David  Mortier)  in  1721. 
Other  German  translations  of  the  18th  century  are  of 
Frankfort,  1723,  and  Leignitz,  1792.  This  last  bears  the 
title  Der  Franzosischer  Robinson, 

That  the  story  of  Frangois  Leguat  has  retained  an  in- 
terest for  some  readers  of  English  and  of  French  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  its 
publication  in  the  Btbliotheque  d'Aventures  et  de  Voyages 
(2fr.  le  volume  broche)  at  Paris  in  1883,  and  in  the  Pub- 
lications of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  at  London  in  1891.  The 
Hakluyt  edition  of  the  Leguat  is  a  reprint,  profusely  anno- 
tated, of  the  first  English  edition  of  1708. 

Authority  is  not  wanting  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
the  Leguat  story.  Critics,  by  classifying  the  book  as  a  true 
story,  scholars,  by  excluding  it  from  the  field  of  imagina- 
tive writing,  naturalists  and  geographers,  by  citing  ''  Le- 
guat,* the  philosophic  Huguenot''  as  an  authority  upon 
now  extinct  bird-fauna,  all  have  added  the  weight  of  their 
opinion  to  the  apparent  authenticity  of  the  book  itsetC. 
For  over  two  hundred  years  this  novel  has  been  considered 

^E.  Haafir,  La  France  Proiestatae,  Paris,  18^1860,  artide, 
Leguat, 
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by  many  as  a  true  story.  The  Journal  des  Sgouocms  (Sup- 
plement de  I'annee  1707)  retails  the  story  and  casts  no 
doubt  upon  its  authenticity.  The  brothers  Haag^  in  La 
France  Protestante  (Article  Leguai)  go  so  far  as  to  say: 
"  Le  Quat  a  su  se  tenir  en  garde  centre  le  d6f aut  habituel 
des  voyageurs.  II  a  bien  observS  et  decrit  simplement  ce 
qu'il  a  vu."  In  such  a  work  as  Robiifiscm  und  Robinson- 
aden,  Bibliographie,  OeschicMe^  KrUUc,  of  Hermann  Ull- 
rich,* the  Leguat  story  is  found  under  the  heading  WirTe- 
liehe  Robinsonaden,  together  with  the  story  of  Selkirk.  In 
a  recent  thesis  of  Priederich  Wackwitz  •  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  "  true  story."  In  a  purely  scientific  article  ^® 
a  scientist,  the  late  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  makes  vari- 
ous conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  disappearance  from  the 
Island  of  Bodriguez  of  the  fauna  described  by  Leguat, 
Sir  Alfred  Newton,  the  explorer  and  naturalist,  in  a 
paper  on  the  Extinction  of  Marine  Mammalia,  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "Where  are  the  Dugongs  of  Rodriguez,  so 
charmingly  described  by  Leguat?  Vanished!  "^^  Well- 
reputed  naturalists  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  confer  upon  a  bird  described  in  the  Voyage  de 
Frangois  Leguat,  the  euphonious  title,  Erythromachus  Le- 
guati}^ 

*In  Litterarhiatoriache  Forschungenf  vii  Heft,  Weimar,  1898. 

*  Enstehungsgeachiohte  von  Defoe^a  Robinson  Crusoe,  Berlin,  1909. 

^Nouveaua  documents  swr  V&poque  de  la  dispa/riiion  de  la  Faune 
aneienne  de  Vile  Rodrigue,  in  AnntHes  des  Sdenoes  NatureUeS) 
(6i^me  S^rie,  Tome  2,  Art.  4).    Paris,  1875. 

^  Hakluyt  edition  of  Leguat,  I,  74.  The  paper  quoted  was  printed 
in  Nature  for  Dec.  11,  1873. 

^Milne-Edwards,  the  French  scientist,  proposed  this  title,  but 
Dr.  GQnther  of  the  British  Museiun  and  Professor  Arthur  Newton 
of  Cambridge  University  preferred  the  title  Apha/napterya  Leguatu 
Cf.  Hakluyt  edition  of  Leguat,  I,  81,  note  3. 
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According  to  Captam  Pasfield  Oliver,  the  editor  of  the 
Hakluyt  edition  of  the  Leguai  story: 

The  chief  modem  scientific  interest,  however,  in  Leguat's  descrip- 
tion undoubtedly  hinges  upon  the  circumstancial  delineation  which 
he  gives  of  the  curious  bird-fauna  then  extant  in  the  Mascar^ie 
Islands,  the  subsequent  destruction  of  which  has  rendered  the 
personal  observations  of  the  pfhilosophic  Huguenot  invaluable  to 
naturalists,  marked  as  they  are  by  such  evident  simplicity  and 
veracity.** 

The  ^'  authentic  Leguat ''  legend  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  standard  encyclopedias  and  biographies. 
Ifotwiihstanding  this  weighty  testimony,  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  this  article  that  the  Leguai  story  is  not  in  any 
way  the  authentic  account  of  a  real  voyage,  but  is  on  the 
contrary  a  novel.  It  is  further  contended  that  although 
a  man  named  Frangois  Leguat  may  have  lived  and  trav- 
eled, nevertheless  the  book  which  bears  his  name  is  not 
an  account  of  the  travels  and  observations  of  this  man,  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  mosaic  of  the  observations  of  many 
travelers  in  both  Africa  and  America. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Voyage  de  Frangois  Leguai  must 
fall  in  one  of  the  following  categories : 

(1)  A  story  of  personal  experience,  true  and  original  in 

all  its  essential  details. 

(2)  A  story  of  personal  experience,  embroidered  some- 

what by  an  ingenious  editor  or  collaborator. 

(3)  A  fiction  in  which  the  element  of  first-hand  experi- 

ence is  negligible. 

That  it  is  a  story  of  personal  experience,  uninfluenced 
by  a  reading  of  other  voyage  literature  can  be  easily  dis- 
proved   A  comparison  of  the  Leguat  account  of  the  Oape 

^Editor's  Preface,  p.  ix.  The  present  writer  found  one  copy  of 
the  Leguat  in  the  Qeographical  Department  of  the  BibUoth^ae 
Nationale  at  Paris. 
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of  Gbod  Hope  ^^  with  the  description  of  the  same  district 
and  people  by  the  earlier  traveler  Tavemier  ^'^  will  con- 
vince anyone,  be  he  prejudiced  or  unprejudiced,  that  the 
author,  or  perhaps  the  editor  of  the  story  of  Leguat,  pil- 
l^ed  Tavemier's  narrative  without  fear  and  without 
shame.  To  cite  instances  seems  useless,  as  in  these 
twenty-five  pages  of  Leguat  phrase  after  phrase  and 
line  after  line  correspond  with  the  earlier  account  by 
Tavemier.^* 

In  addition,  the  stoiy  of  Leguat  contains  direct  refer- 
ences to  Tavemier  (with  regard  to  precious  stones,  on 
which  he  was  the  authority  of  his  time),  as  well  as  direct 
references  to  La  Boullaye  le  Gouz.^''  Mention  is  made 
likewise  of  Thomas  Comeille^s  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  ei 
Sciences  and  of  Eocefort's  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Antilles. 
These  direct  references  to  earlier  books,  as  well  as  refer- 
ences to  the  Mall  at  London,  to  King  James'  Oak  and  to 
other  English  matters,  are  ascribed  in  the  Hakluyt  edition 
of  Leguat  to  Maximilien  Misson,  as  editor  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Voyage  et  avcmtures  de  Frcmgois  Leguat. 

Good  authority  has  long  ascribed  the  preface  of  the 
Leguat  story  to  Francois  Maximilien  Misson  (generally 
listed  as  "  Max.  Misson  ").^®    Misson,  who  was  one  of  the 

^Leguat,  U,  139-164.  (The  paging  of  the  French  editions  of 
London,  1708,  Amsterdam,  1708,  and  London,  1721,  is  identical.) 
In  the  Hakluyt  edition,  H,  271-298. 

^Les  8ia  Voyages  de  Jean  Baptiate  Tai>emier,  Paris  (Clousier) 
1681,  in-4,  pp.  458  et  seq,  (Or  let  ed.  Paris,  1676,  pp.  602  et  acq,, 
or  Engl,  transl.  London,  1677-1678,  vol.  ii,  pp.  204  et  aeq,)  In  all 
editions  the  account  in  question  is  in  Part  II,  Book  m. 

^  This  indebtedness  of  the  author  of  Leguat  to  Tavemier  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  mentioned  previously.  Tavemier  is,  of  course, 
especially  known  as  a  traveler  in  Persia  and  India. 

"Voyagea,  Paris,  1663.  A  careful  and  restrained  writer  of  the 
type  of  the  later  Bernier. 

^  A.  A.  Barbier,  Bwamen  critique  et  oampUment  dea  diotionnairea, 
Paris,  1820,  1  vol.  in-8.,  p.  356.    Eug.  &  Emile  Haag,  La  France 
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chief  figureB  in  the  fantastic  affair  of  the  ''French 
Prophets^'  at  London  in  1707/^  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  Voyage  to  Italy.  This  work  went  through  five 
editions  in  French  between  1691  and  1731  and  at  least 
four  English  editions  between  1695  and  1714.  It  became 
so  well  known  that  the  term  ''  Misson ''  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  we  used,  until  recently,  the  term  ''Baedeker." 
People  went  to  Italy  "  with  their  Misson  under  their  ann.'' 

That  Misson  wrote  the  Preface  of  the  Voyage  et  avan- 
tures  de  Frangois  Leguai  is  generally  admitted.  That  he 
interpolated  the  book  itself  with  remarks  geographical  and 
historical  is  also  easy  of  belief.  That  a  well  read  editor 
did  not,  however,  compile  practically  the  entire  book,  and 
without  any  appreciable  assistance  from  "Frangois  Le- 
guat,'^  has  been  contended  by  more  than  one  student  of  the 
book. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the 
Leguat  story  is  that  of  the  late  Thomas  Sauzier.  This 
gentleman  reprinted  and  edited  the  Memoires  of  Henri  Da 
Quesne,^^  a  document  of  great  value  to  students  of  the 
history  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees.  The  conten- 
tion of  Sauzier  regarding  "  Leguat "  is,  however,  curious. 
His  thesis  is,  briefly:  "A  man  named  Frangois  Leguat 
lived  and  traveled.     This  man  died  in  London  in  1735. 

Proteatante,  Article  MisMn.  Barbier,  DictUmnaire  dea  ovmrage$ 
anonymeB,  Paris,  187<9  IV,  1103.  Thanks  to  a  long  quarrel  between 
Misson  and  Casimir  Freschot  and  to  the  succesaive  prefaces  in  which 
they  belabor  each  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  attribution, 
made  by  Barbier. 

"  Gf.  G.  Aaooli,  L' Affaire  dea  PropMiea  frang(U$  d  Londrea,  Revue 
du  dw-huitidme  aiicU,  191<(  (jan.-avril,  pp.  8-28;  mai-dficembre,  'pp, 
85-109). 

»Un  Pro  jet  de  R^pulblique  h  llle  d'Eden  (lUe  Bourbon)  en  1689 
par  le  Marquis  Henri  Du  Quesne.  lUimpression  d'un  ouvrage 
disparu  .  .  .  pr^cMd  d'une  notice  par  Th.  Sauzier,  Paris^  1887,  in-8. 
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l^erefoie  the  Voyage  et  avamiurea  de  FranQois  Leguat 
IB  a  true  story."  This  is,  of  course,  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  thesis  as  that  in  which  the  existence  of  d'Artagnan 
is  taken  as  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  Dumas'  novel.  The 
evidence  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  his  thesis  is  curious 
enough  to  warrant  mention  even  in  a  short  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

First,  there  is  the  verbal  testimony  of  a  great-grand- 
dau^ter  of  one  Paul  Benelle.^^  Although  no  valid  evi- 
dence that  '^Leguat''  lived  or  traveled  is  produced  by 
Sauzier,  nevertheless  he  found  contemporary  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  Leguat's  having  died.  This  evidenoe 
is  contained  in  the  Btblioiheque  BrUarmique  for  Septem- 
ber 1735.^^  One  notice  from  London  in  this  publication 
reads  in  part : 

Mr.  Legaat  est  mort  ici,  au  commencemeiit  du  mois  de  Beptembre, 
ag6  de  nonante  k  six  ana,  &  aiant  oonsery^  juaques  Ik  la  fin  ime 
grande  lilwrt^  de  corps  &  d'esprit.  O'est  le  mftme  qui  publi*  en 
1706  (sic)  La  Relation  d'un  Voyage. 

The  title  is  given — except  for  date  and  place — and  the 
notice  concludes  with: 

On  peut  voir  un  eztrait  de  ce  livre  dans  les  NowveUea  de  la 
BSpubUque  des  Lettres  de  Mr.  Bernard,  torn,  xviii,  p.  603. 

Upon  the  slender  thread  of  this  evidence  in  a  literary 
journal  hangs  Sauzier's  contention,  not  merely  that  ^^  Le- 

"^  There  is  frequent  mention  of  Paul  B  .  .  .  le  in  the  Leguat 
story.  He  is  the  only  sunriyor  in  Europe  beside  "  Leguat "  himself. 
The  story  is  explicit  in  stating:  II  demeure  prSaentement  &  Amtter- 
dam.  Sauzier  would  not  have  been,  witb  some  others,  the  yictim 
of  this  literary  trick  if  be  had  known  the  earlier  voyage  novels  of 
Foigny  and  Vairasse.    Of.  Note  2  Bupra. 

"  BihUotlUque  Britarmique  ou  EiaMre  dea  ouvrages  de9  iovans 
de  la  Chrande  Bretagne,  t.  5,  Partie  ii,  La  Haye  (cbes  Pierre  de 
Hondt),  1736,  article  zi,  VowoeUea  UtUraires, 
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gaat "  lived,  but  that  lie  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  a 
certain  book.^'  It  is  of  course  possible  that  a  man  named 
Frangois  Leguat  did  travel  and  did  die  in  London  in  Sep- 
tember 1785.  It  is  also  easily  possible  that  a  man  named 
Leguat  died  in  London  in  1735  and  that  the  correspondent 
above  quoted  presumed  that  the  dead  person  was  '^  Leguat 
the  traveler.'^  It  is  further  possible  that  the  death  itself 
was  invented^  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bit  of  news,  or 
perhaps  to  increase  the  sales  of  the  last  editions  of  the  book. 
Although  the  mere  existence  of  '^  Leguat "  has  little  to 
do  with  the  authorship  of  the  novel  in  question,  an  inter- 
esting light  is  cast  upon  this  same  authorship  by  the  com- 
ments of  Jacques  Bernard  in  the  NauveUes  de  la  Bepub- 
lique  des  Leitres,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  ^'  death  no- 
tice ^^  just  quoted.  Bernard's  criticism  of  the  Voyage  et 
avantures  de  Frangois  Leguat  b^ns  with  the  words : 

La  Preface  de  oe  Liyre  n'est  pajs  de  I'Auteur  de  I'Ouvrage.  Celui 
qui  I'a  composte  y  maltraite  diyerses  personnea  de  m^rite.  .  .  .  Une 
personne  trte-bien  instruite  de  tout  ce  dont  on  donne  la  Relation  dans 
ce  Voyage,  m'avertit  .  .  .  que  tout  oe  Liyre  eat  un  tissu  de  f atras,  qui 
enveloppe  tellement  lea  avantures  y^itables,  qu'U  faut  le  refondre 
pour  le  corriger.** 

If  the  " Leguat '^  who  "retained  a  great  freedom  of 
mind  and  body  to  the  age  of  ninety-six '^  was  the  same 
"  Leguat  '*  who  wrote  the  story  of  his  life  and  adventures 
in  1707^  it  is  strange  that  he  never  answered  the  state- 
ments of  Bernard.  The  defenders  of  the  authentic  "  Le- 
guat "  have  never  been  able  to  find  one  written  word  from 

"This  evidence,  published  by  Sauzier  in  1887,  and  cited  by  the 
Hakluyt  edition  of  Leguat,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bioffraphie  w%i- 
veraeUe  (ed.  Michaud),  Paris,  1819,  t.  23,  Article  Legwit,  in  which 
it  is  probable,  although  not  certain,  that  Satuder  found  it. 

*^Nouvelle8  de  la  lUpuhlique  des  Leitres,  d^cembre,  1707  (Jacques 
Bernard,  €diteur),  article  I,  pp.  603-022. 
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his  hand  except  the  "  Voyage  "  in  question.  It  is  pecu- 
liar, not  to  say  incredible,  that  such  an  author  set  pen  to 
paper  once,  and  once  only. 

Misson,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  remain  silent  under  the 
lash  of  Bernard — ^whose  article  was  perhaps  inspired  by 
Misson's  ever-faithful  enemy  Freschot.  In  the  1714  edi- 
tion of  Misson's  A  New  Voyage  to  Italy ^  there  is  a  violent 
answer  to  Bernard's  statements,  on  behalf  of  the  silent 
"  Leguat."  After  referring  to  Mr.  Leguai  {a  good  cmd 
honest  gentleman) y  Misson  refers  to: 

The  account  of  Mr.  Leguat's  Book  in  the  Journal  that  is  intituled 
TfouveUes  de  la  lUpubUque  dss  Lettrea;  in  whicJh  the  author  of  the 
said  NouveUes  usee  very  ill,  without  any  Reason,  both  Mr.  L^guat, 
and  the  Relation  he  has  published.  These  sorts  of  Joumala  ou^t 
not  to  be  turned  into  Defamatory  Libels,  no  more  than  Bermona. 
The  Journals  of  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Leipsick,  Trevoua,  nor  any  of 
the  Rest,  have  nothing  in  'em  but  what  is  civil;  and  the  good 
RepubUck  of  Letters  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  reading  such  slander- 
ing  News,  .  .  .  Some  Reasons  which  are  not  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  here,  oblige  me  to  say  here  in  favor  of  Mr.  Leguat,  that 
the  Relation  he  has  published  is  faithful  and  true.* 

A  few  pages  further  on^  and  in  another  coimection, 
Misson  says: 

He  who  writes  (or  did  not  long  ago)  la  Suite  des  NouveUes  de  la 
Ripublique  des  Lettres,  has  always  sought  after  every  Opportunity 
of  disdbliging.** 

The  thesis  of  Sauzier  and  Misson's  answer  to  Bernard 
on  behalf  of  Leguat  are  both  summarized  in  the  Editot^s 
Preface  of  the  Hakluyt  edition  of  the  Leguat  Captain 
Pasfield  Oliver,  the  editor,  was  not  swayed  to  any  extent 
by  Sauzier's  "  proofs,'^  but  based  his  conviction  of  the 
authraiticity  of  the  story  upon  the  "  circumstancial  delin- 

*  4th  ed.  in  EngUsh,  London,  1714.    3  vols.  in-S.    To  the  Reader, 
p.  xvii. 
"/feui.  p. 
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eation  of  the  curiouB  bird-fauna ''  and  upon  the  '^  careful 
personal  and  detailed  observations"  to  be  found  in  the 
Leguai  story  itself.  Captain  Oliver's  reasoning  is  in- 
finitely better  than  that  of  Sauzier  and  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  refute.  The  editorship  of  Misson  being  ad- 
mitted— even  by  Oaptain  Oliver — it  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined what  part  of  the  ^^  careful  personal  and  detailed 
observations''  in  the  book  are  the  authentic  first-hand 
observations  of  '^  Leguat."  If  only  a  n^lible  part  of  these 
observations  is  incapable  of  being  traced  to  earlier  ae- 
countSy  then  the  Voyage  et  avantares  de  Frangois  Leguai 
must  be  excluded  not  only  from  the  cat^ory  of  essentially 
true  stories,  but  also  from  the  second  category  of  stories  of 
personal  experience  somewhat  elaborated  by  editors. 

Considering  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  scientists 
associated  with  him  in  editing  the  Hakluyt  Leguai,  it 
would  seem  that  Captain  Oliver's  work  is  quite  justifiable. 
If  the  rather  fragmentary  bibliography  of  French  voyage 
literature  existing  in  1891  be  considered,  due  credit  must 
be  given  Captain  Oliver  for  his  judgment.  He  himself 
made  bibliographical  discoveries  later,  however,  which 
caused  him  to  limit  his  first  thesis  slightly. 

In  189Y,  Captain  Oliver  translated  and  edited  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  the  Voyages  faUs  par  le  sieur  D.  B,^ 
This  publication  is  a  "  Supplement  to  the  Voyage  of  Fran- 
cois Leguat  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Society."  The  Voyages 
of  D.  B.  (Du  Bois)  is  in  fact  the  direct  source  of  most  of 

^  An  ezoesslyely  rare  book.  LeB  Voyages  faits  par  le  aieur  D.  B. 
0110  Isles  Dauphine  ou  Madagascar,  &  Bourbon,  ou  Masoarwmet  H 
annSes  1609.  70.  71.  72;  ensemble  les  moewrs,  religions,  forces, 
gouvememens  &  ooutumes  des  hahitans  desdites  isles,  aneo  VhisMre 
naturelle  du  Pais,  PariB,  (Claude  Barbin)  MDCLXXIV,  1  yoL  in-18. 
The  Hakluyt  edition  liaa  for  title  a  Uteral  translation  of  the  French, 
with  translator^B  name.    London,  1897.    1  yol.  in-S. 
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the  descriptionB  in  the  Memaires  of  Du  Quesne  reprinted 
by  Sauzier^  as  well  as  both  a  direct  source  and  an  indirect 
source  (through  Du  Quesne)  of  some  of  the  descriptions 
in  the  Voyage  et  a/vantures  de  Frtmgais  Leguat* 

In  editing  this  supplementary  volume^  Captain  Oliver 
seems  to  have  had  a  slight  suspicion  that  the  Leguat  story 
had  been  considerably  embroidered  upon  the  basis  of  ear- 
lier accounts.  The  editor's  notes  are  very  few  and  terse. 
One  concession  is  made  with  regard  to  earlier  works: 

It  was  doubtless  frcm  Da  Quesne's  compilation  of  the  foregoing 
aeeounts  brought  home  by  €arr6,  Du  Bois,  and  de  Lespinay,  that 
Francis  Leguat  identified  the  Didine  bird  of  Bodriguez  as  similar 
to  the  Solitaire  of  Bourbon.* 

In  a  very  modest  postscript  to  the  Hakluyt  edition  of 
the  Voyages  of  Du  Bois^  Captain  Oliver  admits  that  there 
remains  work  to  be  done  on  the  subject  of  Leguat.  He  does 
not  lay  claim  to  having  made  the  ultimate  discovery  in 
this  little  field.  What  wonder  then  that  with  greater 
knowledge  of  early  French  Voyage  Novels,  and  with  the 
greater  bibliography  now  at  hand,  it  is  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  push  on  some  distance  beyond  the  last 
marks  set  by  Captain  Oliver,  whose  pioneer  work  has  made 
later  investigations  easier.^^ 

It  is  now  possible  to  trace  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
^'  personal  and  detailed  observations  "  found  in  the  Leguat 
to  their  original  authors.  Moreover,  that  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  birds,  animals,  fish,  and  plants  which  cannot 

*Introd.,  Hakluyt,  Du  Boia,  p.  zzvi. 

"  Since  1807  there  have  been  published  bibliographies  such  as  the 
monumental  Bowrcet  de  Vhtstoire  de  France  (1610^1715)  {CMographie 
et  EUMree  g^n^Sralea)  by  E.  Bourgeois  and  L.  Andr6,  Paris,  (Pic- 
ard)  1013,  besides  VOrient  dans  la  Uti^aiure  frwi^aiee  of  M.  P. 
Martino,  Paris,  1906,  and  VAmMque  et  le  r&ve  ecpoUque  of  M.  G. 
Ghinard,  Paris  (Hachette)  1013,  and  many  books  of  more  restricted 
scope. 
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be  00  traced  appears  to  be  not  only  Etmall  in  quantity  but 
extremely  untrustworthy  as  first-hand  evidence.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  give  a  more  complete 
treatment  of  the  Leguai  sources^  as  to  both  description  and 
incident,  in  a  volume  on  the  Novel  of  Extraordinary  Voy- 
age in  French  Literature  from  1700  to  1721.  A  few 
examples  must  suffice,  in  an  article  of  this  length,  to  prove 
the  statement  which  holds  true  of  the  ^'  first-hand  descrip- 
tions ''  of  the  entire  book. 

On  comparing  the  account  of  bats  in  the  LegtuU  '®  with 
that  of  Du  Bois,'^  the  only  statement  not  traceable  to  the 
earlier  author  and  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  with 
regard  to  European  bats,  is  the  following:  Lea  Chauve 
Souris  volent  de  jour  comme  des  autres  oiseaux.  Grant- 
ing that  bats  do  sometimes  fly  by  day  in  Bodriguez,  or  that 
the  variety  which  used  to  do  so  is  now  extinct,*'  it  would 
be  peculiar  if  Leguat  undermines  commonly  accepted  ideas 
of  natural  history  every  time  that  his  accounts  vary  from 
those  of  earlier  Fr^ich  writers. 

As  it  is  particularly  the  testimony  r^arding  birds  which 
convinced  men  of  science  of  the  veracity  of  this  novel,  let 
us  examine  the  account  of  the  gelinotte  (Erythromachus 
Legrmti,  or  Aphanapteryx  Leguati). 

Leguat  Oauche, 

Nm    Gtelinotes    sont    grasses,  n  y  a  des  Pintades,  appellees 

pendant  toute  I'annte,  t  d'un  par  les  habitans  ACANGUES, 
godt    ti^8-d<Slicat.      EUes    sont      ayant  le  bee  droit,  court,  &  fort, 


■*  French  editions,  1708  and  1721,  I,  107-108,  or  Hakluyt  ed.,  I, 
84-85. 

'^Op.  oit,  pp.  180-182  or  Hakluyt  ed.,  p.  81. 

*  The  Hakluyt  edition  suggests  that  these  "  bats  *'  are  "  flying 
foxes''  common  in  the  East  Indies.  The  difficulty  is  not  removed 
by  this  explanation,  for  the  flying  fox  hangs  aU  day  and  flies  by 
night,  M  do  other  hats. 
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toutes  d'an  gris  dair,  n'y  ayant       les  plumes  mouchetdeB  de  gris, 
que    trte-peu    de    diff^ence    de       blanc,    &   noir.  .  .  .  Des   poules 
plumage,  entre  lea  deux  8ea9e9,       rouges,  au  beo  de  becasse,  pour 
EUes  ont  un  ourlet  rouge  autour      les  prendre  il  ne  f aut  que  leur 
de  Toeil.     Et  leur   beo  qui  est       presenter    vne    piece    de    drap 
droit  &  pointu  est  rouge  aussi,       rouge,  elles  suiuent  k  se  laissent 
long     d'enyiron     deux     pouoes.       prendre  k  la  main;  elles  sont  de 
Elles  ne  sauroient  gu6res  voler,       la  grosseur  de  nos  poules,  ez- 
la  graisse  les  rendant  trop  pe-       cellentes  k  manger.** 
santes.    Si  on  leur  pr^sente  quel- 
que  chose  de  rouge,  cela  les  ir- 
rite    si    fort    qu'elles    yiennent 
I'attaquer  pour  tAcher  de  Tern- 
porter;  si  bien  que  dans  Tardeur 
du  combat  on  a  occasion  de  les 
prendre  f acilement.** 

The  subtraction  being  made,  there  remain  as  proofs  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Leguat  story:  (1)  Elles  ont  un  our- 
let rouge  autour  de  Vosil.  (2)  Elles  ne  sauroient  gueres 
voler,  la  graisse  les  rendant  trop  pesantes.  The  first  of 
these  observations  is  apparently  without  parallel  in  earlier 
works.  Perhaps  Cauche,  Carre,  Du  Bois,  Du  Quesne, 
Flacourt,  Pouchot  de  Chantassin,  and  others  whose  writ- 
ings on  Madagascar  antedate  1700  found  the  red  border 
about  the  eye  of  a  fowl  too  commonplace  to  deserve  men- 
tion. "Certainly  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  invent  this  detail.  The  second  observation  of 
Leguat  finds  a  direct  parallel,  however,  in  Du  Quesne 
(with .  regard  to  the  famous  Solitaire  bird,  akin  to  the 
dodo) :  lis  se  premtent  a  la  course,  ne  pouvant  presque 
voler  a  cause  de  leur  graisse.^^ 

The  Leguat  account  of  the  famous  Solitaire  bird  •^  is 

**  French  editions,  I,  103.    Hakluyt  ed.,  I,  81. 

^Relations  veritdbles  et  owrieuaes  de  I'lsU  de  Madagascar  et  du 
BreeU,    Paris  (Courbe),  1651.    p.  132. 

'^Recueil  de  quelquea  m^maires  iervans  d^iMtruction  pour 
V4tahli8sement  de  VUle  d?Eden.  Amsterdam,  1689.  in-12.  p.  62. 
This  is  the  document  reprinted  by  Sauzier.    Of.  Note  20  Mipro. 

**  French  editions,  vol.  1,  pp.  98-102.   Hakluyt  ed.,  yol.  1,  pp.  77-81. 
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based  directly  upon  the  accounts  of  the  same  bird  by  Da 
Boifl,*^  Du  Quesne,'®  Carr6^*®  and  Cauche/®  as  well  as 
upon  Cauche's  account  of  a  large  variety  of  Madagascar 
partridge.^^  This  account  of  Leguat,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately too  long  to  be  given  entire  here,  contains  some  pai»- 
sages  that  cannot  be  traced  to  any  earlier  books  known  to 
the  pres^it  writer.     These  unidentified  passages  follow: 

La  femeUe  eat  d'une  beauts  admirable;  il  y  en  a  de  blondes  k 
de  brunes;  j'appelle  blondi  une  oouleur  de  dxeveux  blonds.  EUes 
ont  une  espece  de  bandeau  comme  un  bandeau  de  veuyes  au  haut  dn 
bee  qui  est  de  oouleur  tann^  Une  plume  ne  passe  pas  I'autre  sur 
tout  leur  oorpsy  parce  qu'elles  ont  un  grand  soin  de  les  ajoster,  k 
de  we  polir  avec  le  bee.  Elles  ont  deux  6l6vations  sur  le  jabot«  dHin 
plumage  plus  blanc  que  le  reste:  k  qui  repr^sente  meryeiUeusement 
un  beau  sein  de  femme.  Elles  marchent  aTec  tant  de  fiertfi  k  de 
bonne  grace  tout  ensemble,  qu'on  ne  peut  s'empdcher  de  les  admirer 
k  de  les  aimer;  de  sorte  que  souvent  leur  bonne  mine  leur  a  sauvfi 
la  vie.  Pendant  tout  le  temps  qu'ils  couyent.  Us  ne  souffrent  aucun 
oiseau  de  leur  espece  k  plus  de  deux  cens  pas  h  la  ronde;  k  oe  qui 
est  assez  singulier,  c'est  que  le  mftle  ne  cbasse  jamais  les  femeUes; 
seulement  quand  U  en  appergoit  quelqu'une,  U  fait  en  pirotlttant  son 
bruit  ordinaire  pour  appeler  la  femeUe  qui  yient  donner  aussi-tOt 
la  chasse  k  l'6trang^e.  La  femelle  en  fait  de  mteie  k  laisse  chasser 
les  mftles  par  le  sien.  C'est  une  particularity  que  nous  ayons  tant 
de  fois  obseryte,  que  j'en  parle  ayec  certitude. 

Nous  ayons  remarqu^  que  quelques  jours  aprte  que  le  jeune  6toli 
sorti  du  nid,  une  compagnie  de  trente  ou  quarante  en  amenoient  un 
autre  jeune  k  que  le  nouyeau  dfinich^  ayec  ses  pere  k  mere,  se  joig- 
nant  k  la  bande,  s'en  aUoit  dans  un  lieu  dearth.  Comme  nous  les 
Buiyions  souyent,  nous  yoyions  qu'aprfts  cela»  les  yieux  se  retiroient 
chacun  de  leur  cOt6  k  laissoient  les  deux  jeunes  ensemble:  k  nous 
appellions  cela  un  mariage. 

The  beauty  of  the  females  and  their  loveliness  will 
scarcely  be  held  to  be  scientific  evidence  of  first-hand 

"  Op.  oit,  p.  170  or  Hakhiyt  ed.  pp.  77-70. 
'^Op.  oit,  p.  S2. 

''Abb^  Carr6,  Voyage  dee  Indea  OrientaleB,  Paris^  1699,  2  yoL 
in-lS.    Vol.  1,  pp.  12-13. 
•  Op.  ciU,  p.  130.  « Ihid.,  p.  131. 
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observation.  The  chasing  of  males  hy  males  and  females 
by  females  must  of  couise  be  taken  as  condnsive  testimony, 
for  the  author  himself,  as  if  half  fearful  of  disbelief, 
insists  upon  his  personal  knowledge  of  this  peculiarity/^ 
The  same  means  of  authenticating  a  strange  statement  is 
found  in  the  novel  of  extraordinary  voyage  in  Erench,  as 
early  as  1676,  in  the  Sadeur  story  by  Foigny.  The  reason 
for  the  strange  marriage  ceremony  among  the  birds  is 
amply  explained  by  the  author  a  few  lines  later,  in  sen- 
tences that  might  well  have  been  written  at  a  much  later 
date: 

J'envoyois  I'hamme  k  T^cole  des  Bdtes.  Je  loUois  mes  Solitaires  de 
ee  qu'ils  Be  marioient  jeunes:  (ce  qui  est  une  sagesse  de  nos 
Jiiils)  de  oe  qu'ils  satisfaisoient  k  la  Nature  dans  le  temps  propre, 
.  .  .  selon  P^tat  de  cette  mSme  Nature^  &  conform^ment  k  I'intention 
du  Grteteur. 

Inasmuch  as  no  earlier  author  had  ever  seen  more  than 
two  of  these  birds  together,  it  is  strange  that  "  Leguat " 
should  have  seen  quite  often  ^'  une  compagnie  de  trente  ou 
quarante."  The  author  evidently  moulded  the  "  state  of 
Mature"  to  fit  his  own  theories,  thereby  establishing  a 
precedent  which  found  many  ardent  followers  in  later 
years. 

The  Voyage  de  Francois  Leguat  contains  a  deal  of 
interesting  and  apparently  authentic  information  concern- 
ing turtles,  tortoises,  and  sharks.  With  regard  to  sea- 
turtles,  almost  the  entire  description,^'  is  a  mosaic  of 
Rochefort,**  of  Du  Tertre,**^  and  of  Pouchot  de  Chan- 

^  Strong  assertion  of  first-hand  information  is  found  repeatedly 
in  the  Leguat,  Almost  always  this  type  of  assertion  is  found 
coupled  with  some  otherwise  unbelievable  statement. 

*■  French  editions,  I,  90-91.    Hakluyt,  I,  72-73. 

^  Eiatovre  NattiareUe  et  Morale  dea  AntiUea,  Rotterdam,  1658,  in-4., 
p.  230. 

^Bisiaire  Q^nSrale  dea  AntiUea,  Paris,  1667,  2  vol.  in-4.,  n, 
231-232. 
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tassin.^^  Kot  one  conyinciiig  first-hand  statement  remains 
after  subtracting  the  parts  undoubtedly  taken  from  tiiese 
authors.  The  curious  part  of  it  all  is  that  neither  Boche- 
fort  nor  Du  Tertre^  to  whom  the  indebtedness  is  greatest, 
were  writing  of  the  part  of  the  world  where  the  LegvaJt 
scene  is  laid.  With  regard  to  land  tortoises,  the  Leguat 
account  is  a  mosaic  of  the  accounts  of  Du  Bois  ^''  of  Da 
Quesne*®  and  of  Eochefort.*®  Only  one  obsenration 
made^^  is  at  striking  variance  to  these  earlier  accounts 
and  indeed  to  all  descriptions  anci^it  and  modem  which 
are  known  to  the  present  writer : 

EUea  font  aussi  une  autre  chose  qui  est  singuliere,  o'est  qu'elles 
posent  toUjours  de  quatre  cOtez,  k  quelques  pas  de  leur  troupe,  des 
sentineUes  qui  toument  le  dos  au  Camp,  k  qui  semblent  avoir  I'ceil 
au  guet;  c'est  ce  que  nous  avons  toUjours  remarqu^;  maia  oe 
mystere  me  parott  d'autant  plus  difficile  k  comprendre,  que  ces 
animaux  sont  incapables  de  se  d6fendre  &  de  s'enfuir. 

Here  again,  as  if  feeling  somewhat  self-conscious  upon 
venturing  beyond  the  authority  of  his  sources^  the  author 
of  the  Leguat  insists  upon  his  personal  observations  of  the 
phenomenon  and  upon  his  inability  to  explain  it.  This 
old  voyage-novel  trick  of  substantiating  strange  statements, 
a  trick  at  which  Misson  is  far  less  clumsy  than  his  prede- 
cessorSy  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Leguat  account  of 
sharks: 

Quand  nous  nous  baignions  dans  la  mer,  nous  nous  soimiies 
souvent  trouyez  environnez  de  grandes  troupes  de  BequinSy  parmi 
lesquels  il  y  en  avoit  des  plus  gros,  qui  ne  nous  ont  jamais  attaqoec 


^Relation  du  voyage  et  retour  des  Indet  Orientalet  pendant  lee 
ann4es  1590  et  1691,  Paris,  1692,  in-12.  p.  311. 
^  Op.  cit,  pp.  176-177.    Hakluyt  ed.  pp.  79-Sl. 
*■  Op,  cit.,  p.  6S.  * 

^Op.  cit,,  pp.  230-235. 
■^French  editions,  I,  90.    Hakluyt  ed.,  I,  71-72. 
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.  .  .  Je  laUse  an  Lecteur  k  juger  si  cet  animal  eat  ausai  voraee 
qu'on  dlt,  ou  si  lea  Bequins  de  oes  iners  sont  d'une  nature  di£Cer«ate 
des  autres.*^ 

Perhaps  no  other  naturalist  except  '^  Leguat "  has  re- 
ported the  setting  of  sentinels  by  tortoises.  Du  Tertre, 
however^  gives  several  excellent  descriptions  of  the  setting 
of  sentinels  by  birds.  More  as  an  example  of  the  style  of 
this  nnjnstly  forgotten  naturalist  than  as  an  undoubted 
source  of  the  Leguat,  the  following  is  submitted : 

Leg  flamante  sont  touBJours  en  bande,  &  il  y  en  a  touBJours  un 
en  sentineUe,  tout  de  bout,  le  col  estendu,  I'ceil  circonspect,  &  la 
teste  inquiete:  ei  tost  qu'il  apper^it  quelqu'un,  il  sonne  la  trom- 
pette,  donne  Talarme  au  quartier,  prend  le  vol,  k  tous  lea  autres 
lo  suivent.'' 

After  reading  a  few  pages  of  Du  Tertre — ^pages  written 
in  1667 — one  is  less  astonished  at  the  ^^  personal  observa- 
tions ^^  in  the  Voyage  de  Frangois  Leguai,  of  forty  years 
later.  There  is^  in  the  work  of  such  gifted  observers  as 
Du  Tertre^  a  splendid  model  of  realistic  description,  upon 
which  this  later  author  of  fiction  drew  with  profit.^^  In 
descriptions  of  other  animals,  birds,  plants,  and  trees,  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Voyage  de  Francois  Leguat,  is  no  less 
dear.  It  has  been  necessary,  because  of  limitation  of 
space,  to  take  here  merely  the  two  best  known  bird  descrip- 

■>  French  editions,  I,  121.  HaJduyt  ed.,  I,  96.  Captain  Oliyer,  in 
a  note  to  this  page,  explains  tilie  statement  of  "  Leguat ''  b^  saying 
that  although  the  sharks  of  Rodriguez  were  found  to  be  "  extremely 
aggressive  forty  years  later/'  stiU  "those  observed  by  Leguat  had 
doubtless  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  man,  owing  to  the  abimdance  of 
animal  food." 

•  Du  Tertre,  op.  oit.,  II,  268. 

"Althoufifh  it  is  weary  work  at  timns  to  read  quarto  volumes  of 
travel  printed  during  the  17th  century  in  France,  nevertheless  it 
would  seom  that  such  reading  must  be  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
criticism  of  later  French  novels. 
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tions  upon  which  the  '^  scientific  "  reputation  of  Leguat  is 
based,  and  to  consider  briefly  the  short  descriptions  of 
bats,  turtles,  tortoises,  and  sharks. 

The  incidents  of  the  story  seem  also  to  be  taken  from 
earlier  accounts.  The  Hottentot  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
description  has  been  traced,  earlier  in  this  article^  to 
Tavemier.  An  important  incident,  the  finding  of  amber- 
gris by  the  companions  of  '^  Leguat "  and  their  subsequent 
imprisoment,  was  probably  taken  from  a  similar  incident 
in  Tavemier.  The  building  of  a  boat  to  leave  the  island 
was  probably  inspired  by  the  Du  Quesne  Memoire,  re- 
ferred to  above,  which  is  certainly  the  source  of  the  inci- 
dents of  departure  from  Holland.  Two  other  incidents 
regarding  enormous  eels  are  traceable  directly  to  Du  Bois. 

After  subtracting  those  incidents  and  descriptions  which 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  earlier  authors,  not  even  the 
shell  of  a  story  is  left.  The  Voyage  de  FrcmQois  Leguat 
is  evidently  a  voyage  made  in  an  armchair,  within  reach 
of  many  books  of  other  men's  voyages.  The  continued 
publication  of  the  book  itself  is  doubtless  a  justification, 
according  to  some  standards,  of  this  method  of  writing 
voyage  novels.  There  are  indeed  few  books  of  travel  writ- 
ten in  the  early  eighteenth  century  which  one  finds  re- 
printed in  two  languages  toward  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Leguat  story  is  one  of  these.  As  e  novel, 
written  in  lYOY,  often  reprinted,  and  believed  to  be  an 
essentially  true  story,  after  two  hundred  years,  it  is  per- 
haps without  a  parallel.  Begardless  of  the  general -style 
of  the  Leguai,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  its  carefully  authen- 
ticated realism  —  borrowed  largely  from  the  forgotten 
naturalists  Du  Tertre  and  Du  Bois — has  deceived  modem 
readers  and  critics  to  whom  Bohinson  Crusoe  is  an  old 
story. 

Gboffboy  ATKnrsoir. 


XXV,— THE  PEKSONALITY  OF  HIPPOLYTE 

TAINE 

Writers  almost  always,  either  consciously  or  imcon- 
sciously,  make  of  their  books  mirrors  of  their  personalities, 
eagerly  exposing  every  trait  to  the  public.  But  occasion- 
ally a  writer  wears  a  mask  before  this  literary  mirror  and 
the  public  sees  him  only  in  disguise  save  perhaps  in  the 
pages  of  his  intimate  correspondence.  Such  a  man  was 
Hippolyte  Taine,  and  it  is  a  curious  task  to  study  this 
reserved  scholar  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his  books,  to 
watch  for  the  rare  lines  where  he  has  dropped  his  mask  in 
unguarded  mom^its  of  secret  ambition,  of  ennui  or  de- 
spair, of  sudden  mockery  or  mirth. 

Taine  never  takes  his  reader  into  full  personal  confi- 
dence. He  desired  to  be  for  the  public  merely  an  '^  animal 
on  two  legs  armed  with  a  pen,  having  ideas  of  a  certain 
color  and  a  style  of  a  certain  sort.''  In  deference  to  this 
retiring  nature  of  his  the  most  intimate  passages  were  ex- 
tracted from  his  correspondence  before  publication.  Be- 
sides his  mutilated  letters,  the  books  which  throw  the  most 
light  on  his  shadowy  personality  are  his  notes  on  travel  in 
England  and  France,  his  Journey  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  few  chapters  of  his  unfinished  novel  Etienne  Mayran. 
This  novel  promised  to  become  autobiographical  and  the 
writer,  unwilling  to  dissect  his  most  intimate  emotions  for 
the  public,  laid  what  might  well  have  been  one  of  his 
most  enduring  books  aside. 

To  English  and  American  readers  Taine  wears  the  in- 
evitable tag  of  his  History  of  English  Literature,  and  re- 
mains a  scholar  to  be  admired  rather  than  a  personality  to 
be  studied.  So  in  his  own  generation  he  was  of  most  inter- 
est because  of  his  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
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history  and  psychology.  He  startled  conservative  histori- 
ans into  the  belief  that  a  genius  is  not  an  accident  but  the 
product  of  heredity,  of  the  accumulated  culture  of  years, 
of  the  peculiar  political,  literary  or  social  conditions  of 
his  age.  Taine  set  rolling  a  wave  of  interest  in  psychology 
which  poured  over  the  work  of  such  men  as  Jusserand, 
Lavisse,  Bibot,  Bourget,  Barres,  Bergson  and  Le  Bon 
Unfortunately  Taine  forged  hand-cuffs  for  himself  when 
he  formulated  his  great  theory  of  moment,  milieu  and 
race,  for  he  remained  fettered  with  the  idea  in  every  field 
in  which  he  worked. 

The  very  tenacity  with  which  he  applied  this  theory  is 
indicative  of  the  most  outstanding  trait  in  his  character : 
the  trait,  which,  while  it  is  responsible  for  his  greatness  as 
a  scholar,  is  no  less  surely  the  trait  which  choked  in  him 
the  creative  writer  he  desired  to  be.  Stubborn  will  mas- 
tered him  from  youth  on.  It  drove  him  to  such  intense 
study  that  he  lost  his  health  in  the  early  twenties  and 
never  recovered  it.  It  crushed  youth  and  spontaneity 
out  of  him  and  made  him  at  twenty-five  essentially  the  man 
he  was  at  his  death.  His  actual  character  development  was 
in  a  way  as  static  as  his  method.  This  is  the  well-known 
side  of  the  man,  the  tenacious  scholar,  the  irreproachable 
self-restrained  gentleman.  But  there  are  moments  when 
the  most  perfect  gentleman  resorts  to  something  stronger 
than  exclamations,  moments  when  instinct  is  stronger  than 
will,  when  the  covered  pot  boils  over. 

One  wonders  if  Taine  will  live  by  the  books  which  his 
will  guided  and  completed,  or  if  he  will  not  rather  survive 
by  the  few  volumes  written  when  the  lid  was  off,  when  he 
forgot  himself  as  a  scholar  and  indulged  momentarily 
those  trampled  desires  for  self-expression,  the  desire  of 
the  artist — such  books  as  his  Journey  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
his  Notes  on  Paris, 
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Individual  natures  are  made  up  of  light  and  dark  as 
the  churches  in  Auvergne  are  built  of  black  and  white 
marble.  In  Taine's  case  the  dark  predominates.  But 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  gaiety  in  him  although  even  that 
is  largely  veined  in  black.  The  study  of  a  man's  gaiety 
or  pessimism  will  often  open  the  door  of  his  character, 
and  we  shall  seek  to  use  these  as  keys  to  the  personality  of 
Taine. 

The  form  of  a  man's  humor  betrays  his  tastes,  his  in- 
sist into  the  life  and  characters  of  others,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  himself.  True  humor  as  defined  by  George 
Meredith  is  utterly  impossible  to  Taine.  His  nature  is 
too  cold  and  unsympathetic  to  allow  him  to  be  truly  hu- 
morous, to  laugh  all  around  a  man,  ^'  tumble  him,  roll  him 
about,  deal  him  a  smack,  and  drop  a  tear  on  him,  own  his 
likeness  to  you  and  yours  to  your  neighbor,  spare  him  as 
little  as  you  shun,  pity  him  as  much  as  you  expose."  That 
is  the  most  serious  lack  in  Taine's  make-up.  It  is  the 
lack  which  makes  him  unlovable  in  spite  of  his  fine  clean 
life  and  his  magnific^it  will. 

If  either  has  Taine  the  expansive  geniality  of  a  humorist 
like  Dickens.  His  gaiety  is  not  emotional  but  intellectual. 
He  is  a  son  of  Voltaire  and  more  typically  French  than 
the  greater  humorist  Daudet.  Actual  humor,  indeed,  is 
not  a  French  trait,  but  gaiety,  even  in  the  face  of  suffer 
ing,  is  an  acknowledged  characteristic  of  France.  One 
need  only  cite  Gaspard's  continual  jests  flung  in  the  face 
of  the  great  war. 

One  is  forced  to  admit  that  Taine's  wit  has  a  decidedly 
pessimistic  coloring.  Even  when  the  mockery  is  not  bit- 
ing enough  to  be  called  satire,  one  feels  behind  the  jest 
a  sense  of  hauteur  and  consciousness  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Neither  is  his  wit  remarkably  original 
or  subtle.    But  he  makes  many  clever  observations  like  the 
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following:  "The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  considered  too 
intelligent,  so  he  remained  grand  vicar  a  long  time/'  "  It 
is  so  natural  to  want  to  live,  to  live  well.  But  it  is  espec- 
ially agreeable  to  live  at  another's  expense."  "There  are 
four  sorts  of  persons  in  the  world :  the  amorous,  the  ambi- 
tious, observers  and  fools.  And  the  happiest  are  the  fools." 
Many  amusing  passages  in  Taine  betray  his  abiUty  aa 
a  scientific  observer  both  in  the  physical  and  the  psycho- 
logical worlds.  .Though  it  may  not  be  a  commonly  realized 
fact,  humor  loves  the  concrete.  It  is  in  the  oddities  that 
grow  by  the  road  that  the  chance  for  laughter  lies,  and 
Taine  was  quick  to  see  them.  He  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  know  not  only  Paris  and  her  people  but  the 
provinces  and  theirs.  He  sums  up  the  scatter-brained 
Pariaienne  in  a  most  effective  sentence:  "  She  touches," 
he  says,  "  serious  things  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol,  looks 
at  them  for  half  a  minute,  then  makes  a  face  and  passes 
around  them."  The  crude  northern  types  are  "  taill^  k 
coups  de  hache  "  by  the  divine  Creator  who  was  then  mak- 
ing things  on  a  large  scale.  Taine  pictures  the  care-free 
spirit  of  the  Marsetllais  in  the  benevolent  form  of  Mon- 
seigneur  X  blessing  the  congregation  with  graceful  hands: 
the  stupid  egoism  of  some  Flemings,  who  insist  on  being 
considered  ^^  Frarichais/'  As  he  wore  out  his  feet  on  the 
sharp  little  stones  that  pave  Pyrenean  sidewalks  and  en- 
vied the  horses  walking  comfortably  on  round  cobblestones, 
Taine  gathered  together  odd  bits  of  character  study,  mostly 
at  the  expense  of  his  provincial  hosts.  At  one  time  the 
guides  insisted  on  a  visit  to  a  grotto.  The  visit  was  made 
but  there  was  nothing  to  see.  Nevertheless  ten  sous  were 
exacted.  "  That  explained  it  all,"  says  Taine,  "  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Pyrenees  have  a  great  deal  of  intelligence." 
The  peasants  of  the  past  were  no  less  intelligent.  Their 
"  hold-ups  "  were  merely  of  a  diflPerent  styla    In  the  time 
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of  Napoleon  the  prefect  took  a  certain  peasant  to  task  for 
not  paying  his  taxes.  The  explanation  was  of  the  sim- 
plest :  ^'  No  one  has  passed  on  the  highway  of  late/'  he  said 
reproachfully. 

In  the  same  way  Taine  has  hnmoronsly  laid  bare  the 
peculiar  traits  of  foreign  races.  He  spent  much  time  in 
England.  While  there  he  saw  a  certain  Reverend  Regi- 
nald presenting  a  young  convert  to  the  public  and  this  is 
his  reaction :  ^'  Now  there's  a  truly  English  idea,  to  fur- 
nish the  document,  the  proof,  the  living  specimen,  as  a 
zoologist  might,  to  support  a  mystic  doctrina"  French 
and  English  morals  are  compared  rather  amusingly:  there 
is  no  gradual  descent  from  virtue  to  vice  in  England  as  in 
France,  but  a  sharp  differentiation :  so  in  religion  England 
has  but  Heaven  and  Hell  while  France  is  blessed  with  Pur- 
gatory. He  calls  London  in  the  rain  a  huge  decent  ceme- 
tery :  he  admits  that  he  has  the  blues  there,  but,  he  says, 
that  is  merely  a  matter  of  local  color.  America  is  laughed 
at  because  of  her  fondness  for  sensational  newspaper  lies. 
Taine  cites  an  American  newspaper  in  which  he  is  said  to 
be  blind  in  one  eye  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  blind  in 
the  other :  liat  he  had  just  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
butcher,  and  that  his  wife  had  published  a  volume  of  verse. 
He  comments,  "  There  you  have  four  fine  American  truths 
which  I  hope  you  don't  believe." 

The  form  of  Taine's  humorous  observations  gives 
numerous  illustrations  of  Bergson's  theory  of  laughter. 
Rigidity,  he  says,  is  its  leitmotif:  the  unintentional  failure 
of  a  man  to  respond  in  the  usual  way  to  a  physical  or  men- 
tal situation.  The  idea  of  rigidity  is  almost  too  obvious 
in  Taine.  It  gives  his  wit  too  mechanical  a  turn,  so  that 
it  seems  to  be  cut  after  a  pattern  and  not  wholly  spon- 
taneous.    The  very  word  "machine"  has  become  a  tic 
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with  him,  even  in  his  most  serious  books.  It  is  so  often 
repeated  both  seriously  and  humorously  that  it  seems  to 
give  a  sort  of  whale-boning  to  his  style.  It  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  man's  life  and  manner.  He  is  constantly  seeing 
men  as  machines  or  marionnettes.  The  constant  recur- 
rence of  such  comparisons  implies  an  underlying  scorn. 
If  a  lady  has  a  piercing  voice  he  wonders  where  the  squeak 
is  in  her  body.  Professors  are  speaking  automatons  often 
in  need  of  oiling.  A  man  with  a  stiff  neck  suggests  a 
rusty  machine.  Taine  writes  in  comic  despair  of  the  slow 
northern  candidates  for  St.  Oyr :  ^'  You  can  see  the  interior 
clockwork  slowly  begin  to  move,  one  wheel  pushing  an- 
other, so  that  at  last  with  considerable  hitching  the  hour 
strikes."  Quite  often  he  contemptuously  shoves  men  quite 
out  of  the  half-human  Punch  and  Judy  show  into  the 
kingdom  of  sticks  and  stones.  At  Paris  ^^  you  are  Number 
such  and  such,  that  is  to  say,  an  overcoat  and  a  hat  which 
go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night."  Scornfully 
bored  by  the  Boeotian  Nivemais  with  whom  he  is  forced 
to  spend  a  year,  Taine  writes,  "  It  is  only  occasionaUy  that 
I  turn  the  leaves  of  my  neighbors  and  colleagues." 

Taine  often  resorts  to  the  animal  world  for  his  com- 
parisons. He  presents  us  with  a  distinguished  orang- 
outang .  .  .  probably  an  intended  bridegroom."  Pari- 
sians are  ants  well  peppered.  He  introduces  a  hon  bour- 
geois of  a  bear,  fine,  prudent  and  healthy  in  his  gray  great- 
coat. There  are  traces  of  the  melancholy  romanticist  in 
the  face  of  the  chamois  ^^  alert,  intelligent,  resigned,  sad, 
with  gleams  of  caprice  and  originality."  But  the  Pyre- 
nean  pigs  are  the  most  winning :  "  Philosophic  teasing  eyes 
and  a  roguish  nose  .  .  .  there  is  something  indifferent  and 
mocking  in  their  attitude."  One  is  startled  at  recognizing 
Benan  and  Anatole  France.      (Pray  don't  be  shocked. 
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Taine  aflsures  us  that  the  pigs  of  the  Pyrenees  are  very 
respectable,  attractive  even:  far  removed  from  their 
cousins  of  the  north). 

Bepetition^  which  is  foreign  to  nature,  is  humorous  also 
in  that  it  su^ests  the  mechanical.  This  occurs  fairly 
often  in  Taine.  One  of  the  cleverest  passages  is  the  tale 
of  Jeannette  and  the  sou.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  a 
bit  of  French  peasant  character  study. 

One  day  Paul  asked  bis  servant  to  sew  a  button  on  his  trousers. 
An  hour  later  £(he  comes  in  with  the  trousers,  and,  in  an  anxious, 
uncertain  manner,  as  if  afraid  of  the  effect  of  her  request,  says, 
''It's  worth  a  sou." 

Paul  puUs  out  the  sou  without  a  word.  Jeannette  goes  on  tip- 
toe to  the  door,  thinke  better  of  it,  comes  back,  picks  up  the  trousers 
and  points  to  the  button:  ''It's  a  fine  button  I"  (A  pause.)  "I 
didnt  have  any  in  my  box."  (Another  longer  pause.)  "I  bought 
this  one  at  the  grocer's.  It^s  worth  a  sou."  She  looks  up  with 
anxiety;  the  owner  of  the  trousers^  stiU  without  saying  a  word, 
gives  her  another  sou. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  mine  of  jsous  there.  Jeannette  goes 
cut  and  a  moment  later  opens  the  door  again.  She  has  made  up 
her  mind,  and  says,  in  a  sharp  piercing  voice  with  admirable 
volubility,  "  I  didn't  have  any  thread.  I  had  to  buy  thread,  and 
I  used  a  lot  of  thread.  The  button  won't  come  off  again.  I  sewed 
it  on  tight.    It's  worth  a  sou." 

Two  hours  later,  Jeannette,  who  has  had  time  to  reflect,  re- 
appears. She  prepares  dinner  with  exceeding  care;  she  wipes  up 
the  most  microscopic  stains,  she  softens  her  voice,  she  walks  noise- 
lessly, she  is  most  charmingly  thoughtful;  then  she  says,  displaying 
all  manner  of  obsequious  graces:  ''I  can't  afford  to  lose.  Tou 
wouldn't  want  me  to  lose.  The  cloth  was  thick  and  I  (broke  my 
needle.  I  didn't  know  it  a  moment  ago.  I  just  discovered  it.  It's 
worth  a  sou."    Paul  pulled  out  the  fourth  sou.  ^ 

Transposition  in  humour,  as  Bergson  describes  it,  means 
the  change  from  an  ordinary  tone  to  an  unusual  one. 
Insignificant  events  are  treated  in  a  mock  heroic  fashion : 
or  world  affairs  are  looked  at  as  though  through  the  large 

^From  the  Jowmey  in  the  Pyrenees. 
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end  of  an  opera-glass.  Or  again  the  moral  or  intellectnal 
may  be  handled  as  though  physical.  OulUvet's  Travels, 
A  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court,  The  Nonsense  Novels, 
are  typical.  Taine  describes  with  the  gusto  worthy  a  bull 
fight  the  silly  game  of  duck  indulged  in  as  a  time-killer  by 
the  Pyrenean  tourists.  He  was  very  fond  of  confusing  the 
moral  and  the  physical.  The  Notes  on  Paris,  which  con- 
tain the  observations  of  the  embittered  pork-packer  Qrain- 
dorge^  were  said  to  be  gathered  together  by  the  "  one  time 
professor  of  rhetoric,  private  secretary,  and  corn-doctor  of 
Mr.  Graindorge."  Taine  condemns  a  bear  for  eating  its 
cubs  and  dancing  ba^y. 

Transposition  is  often  rendered  more  ridiculous  by  some 
severe  logical  system.  Part  of  the  fun  in  the  ascent  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  is  due  to  its  rigid  conformity  to 
guide-book  methods.  Taine  conceives  of  an  ingenious 
mechanical  administration  ^^  composed  of  functionaries  of 
leather  and  wood,  each  with  his  own  individual  leather 
cushion  and  his  own  green  glasses,  managed  by  a  central 
machine  of  which  the  minister  would  be  the  chauffeur. 
Wbm-out  officials  would  be  retired,  that  is  hanged  to  a 
hook  in  the  store-room.  Taine  arranges  a  similar  marriage 
system  with  a  special  office  where  one  could  find  doweries 
calculated,  and  photographs  of  the  intended  in  his  night- 
cap or  in  the  act  of  shaving  (essential  in  order  to  prevent 
disillusionment).  One  of  Taine's  amusing  transpositions 
is  that  of  pleasure  into  punishment.  A  young  fellow  has 
come  from  Venezuela  to  be  formed,  or  "deformed'*  as 
Paul  has  it,  in  Paris.  Paul  kindly  initiates  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  ball,  that  "  funereal  and  penetential  cere- 
mony '^  where  men  wear  mourning  and  all  smile  to  show 
their  resignation.  The  very  music  is  sad  and  the  con- 
demned dance  with  the  same  step  used  by  the  cotton  spin- 
ners in  the  Poissy  prison.     The  most  piquant  form  of 
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transpoBition  is  that  of  the  immoral  treated  as  moral.  In 
the  Notes  on  Paris  some  one  explains  to  a  shocked  Hol- 
lander a  ^'  code  of  conduct  approved  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, in  which  it  is  decided  that  the  French  are  obliged 
to  be  atheists,  that  true  marriage  is  adultery,  and  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  assassinate  his  neighbor."  As 
Taine  is  pre-eminently  a  logician,  this  systematic  humour 
suggests  a  parody  of  his  serious  style. 

In  most  of  the  examples  of  Taine's  wit  already  given, 
there  is  evident  a  strong  tendency  toward  satira  It  is 
often  actually  bitter.  His  satire  is  as  unsweetened  as 
Swift's  and  implies  a  similar  sediment  of  pessimism.  ^^A 
satirist,"  George  Meredith  says,  ^^  is  a  moral  agent,  often 
a  social  scavenger,  working  on  a  storage  of  bile."  Society 
is  of  course  the  field  of  satire  and  Taine  does  not  confine 
himself  to  a  comer.  He  criticizes  the  superficial  education 
of  the  time  and  the  shoddy  morality.  The  young  men  are 
shallow-brained  dandies  and  a  woman  ^'  thinks  only  of  mar- 
riage. It  is  her  big  idea  at  sixteen  as  a  tart  was  at  eight " 
.  .  .  ^^  she  is  pious;  she  has  been  candied  in  devotion  as  a 
bonbon  in  sugar." 

Taine  attacks  the  materialism  of  his  time:  '^A  good 
appetite  compensates  for  all  ills  .  .  •  the  body  persuades 
the  soul  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds." 
In  the  Life  <md  Philosophic  Opinions  of  a  Cat  which 
appears  in  the  Journey  in  the  Pyrenees  and  is  a  prototype 
of  the  Notes  on  Paris,  or  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  Thomas 
Oraindorge,  Taine  scathingly  satirizes  materialistic  ideals : 
"  He  who  eats  is  happy ;  he  who  digests  is  happier ;  he  w/ho 
sleeps  while  digesting  is  even  happier  still."  The  cats  look 
upon  heaven  as  a  nice  dark  attic  full  of  fat  rats.  Taine 
does  not  trouble  to  put  on  gloves  when  handling  the  bour^ 
geois  sons  of  M.  Jourdain  who  purchase  poetry  by  the 
yard  and  desire  to  have  their  portraits  painted  in  their 
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bathrobes.  Of  course  the  bourgeois  tourist  does  not  escape 
•  .  .  "afraid  of  being  considered  prosaic,  eveiybody  today 
has  a  sublime  soul;  and  a  sublime  soul  is  condemned  to 
cries  of  admiration.  There  are  even  sheeplike  minds 
which  admire  on  some  one's  else's  word  and  grow  excited 
by  imitation."  And  Taine  merrily  describes  a  worthy 
family  touring  the  Pyrenees.  The  guide  points  out  to 
them  a  bluish  line  on  the  horizon  with  the  information, 
"There  is  Toulouse."  The  father,  his  eyes  shining,  re- 
peats to  his  sons,  "  There  is  Toulouse."  The  sons  seeing 
his  joy,  cry  in  ecstasy,  "  There  is  Toulouse  I" 

Political  institutions  are  satirized  in  the  poultry  yard 
comedy  recounted  by  the  cat.  In  the  preface  to  his  Revo- 
lutionary Oovemment,  Taine  exposes  the  cult  of  the  croco- 
dile of  which  the  dogmas  are  government  by  the  people, 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  social  contract.  After  the  death 
of  eye-witnesses,  says  Taine,  continuing  his  satire  of  the 
Bevolution,  it  was  possible  to  persuade  the  good  public  that 
"  crocodiles  were  philanthropists,  that  several  among  them 
were  even  geniuses,  that  as  a  rule  they  devoured  only  the 
blame-worthy,  and  that,  if  they  sometimes  ate  too  much, 
they  did  it  ignorantly,  in  spite  of  themselves,  or  through 
devotion,  the  sacrifice  of  themselves  to  the  common  good." 

Taine  has  his  fling  at  the  law,  "that  majestic  statue 
which  we  salute  and  pass  by,"  and  at  attorneys  of  whom  he 
praises  one  for  having  obtained  out  of  twelve  cases,  twelve 
condemnations  of  which  three  are  capital.  (A  line  which 
carries  the  theme  of  Brieux's  Robe  Rouge).  Taine  smiles 
with  equal  mockery  on  the  sciences.  The  Springs  at  Oau- 
terets,  he  explains,  cure  a  different  disease  every  century. 
At  Bareges  you  must  have  a  great  deal  of  health  to  get  well. 

There  is  a  phase  of  Taine's  satire  which  one  might  call 
illegitimate.  I  mean  his  penchant  for  sheer  perversity.  It 
represents  one  of  the  pathological  states  of  romanticism 
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and  frequently  develops  into  sadiBm.  There  is  a  stifled 
romanticism  in  Taine^  and  he  shares  with  his  beloved 
Bejle  and  with  Merimee,  the  desire  to  shock  the  bourgeois. 
This  desire  to  shock  seems  peculiar  in  a  man  of  Taine's 
sobriety  and  earnestness^  but  it  is  probably  due  to  a  re- 
pressed self  which  demanded  expression  and  forced  itself 
out  in  this  way.  Taine  writes  to  his  friend  Suckau  of 
himself:  ^^The  passionate  struggling  animal  which  you 
knew  starts  up  from  time  to  time  and  grows  restless,  but  I 
will  put  it  to  sleep,  I  hope,  to  awaken  it  only  if  ever  there 
comes  the  day  of  the  great  judgment." 

In  matters  of  religion  Taine's  perversity  is  unfailing, 
and  he  directs  numerous  sallies  against  the  church,  the 
clergy,  Qod.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Taine  is  perverse 
because  he  has  no  religion,  but  because  he  enjoys  annoying 
the  religious.  Taine  writes  to  Suckau,  who  is  preparing 
some  philosophical  thesis :  '^  Surely  it's  not  for  the  doctor- 
ate that  you  are  distilling  that  chemical  mixture  of  which 
the  three  substances  are  Jesus  Christ,  Hegel  and  Spinoza." 
While  waiting  anxiously  for  judgment  to  be  passed  on  his 
own  thesis,  the  Sensations,  he  wrote :  "  I  am  waiting  for 
the  Last  Judgment  as  the  saints  who  contemplate  the 
Almighty  with  trembling.  Mortar-board,  doctor's  robe 
and  sheepskin,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  august  trinity  is 
stealing  away  before  my  eyes  saying,  *  PU  never  come  back 
again.' "  Ceremonies  and  sacred  symbols  are  sometimes 
artistic,  sometimes  laughable,  and  he  ratiier  enjoys  finding 
them  laughable.  At  Eaux-Bonnes  he  says  people  stand 
in  line  to  pray  as  they  do  to  drink,  and  liat  they  crowd 
into  the  chapel  as  they  do  about  the  faucets.  He  watches 
the  choir-boys,  "little  scamps  in  their  red  vestments" 
coming  out  of  church  and  calls  tiiem  a  "  band  of  monkeys 
led  by  a  good  fat  priest,  with  plaited  neck-band,  cuffs,  and 
lace  dangling  and  floating  like  wings."    He  agrees  with 
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Stendhal  that  religion  in  England  spoils  one  day  out  of 
every  seven  and  destroys  one-seventh  of  the  possible  happi- 
ness. In  the  following  quotation  there  is  a  turn  of  wit 
like  that  of  Anatole  FIrance  in  his  customary  irreverent 
mood.  In  writing  to  his  sister  Virginia  about  Bemadin 
de  St.  Pierre,  Taine  tells  her  that  his  "  physics  and  physi- 
ology are  candied  in  God  and  that  God,  mason  and  scullion, 
plays  rather  an  insipid  role  in  all  his  explanations."  He 
calls  the  Te  Deum  ^^  monkey-shines  "  and  prefers  the  opera. 

Taine  allows  himself  much  less  latitude  in  his  mockery 
of  idealism :  for  if  he  was  not  a  religious  idealist  he  was 
certainly  a  man  with  a  high  moral  ideal,  that  of  an  honest 
workman  rather  than  that  of  a  dreamer,  for  he  says: 
*^  whoever  has  lived  or  thought  knows  that  only  the  ability 
to  hold  himself  to  tiresome  daily  work,  and  honesty  toward 
himself  and  others,  can  make  a  human  being  honorable  in 
his  own  eyes  and  tolerable  in  social  life.''  He  writes  more 
picturesquely,  "  From  twenty  to  thirty,  man,  with  no  little 
trouble,  strangles  his  ideal ;  then  he  lives  or  thinks  he  lives 
in  peace,  but  it  is  the  peace  of  the  girl-mother  who  has 
killed  her  first  child."  After  this  it  is  clear  that  what 
Taine  says  scoffingly  of  the  ideal  is  said  rather  for  an 
effect  than  in  earnest. 

Perversity,  especially  among  later  French  romanticists, 
often  develops  into  sadism,  exhibiting  itself  in  the  depic- 
tion of  physical  suffering.  It  arises  partly  from  the  un- 
healthy curiosity  of  the  "  dandy,"  the  desire  to  test  out 
every  form  of  sense  impression  and  to  prove  himself  able 
to  endure  anything  without  betraying  emotion.  MSrimte 
goes  to  an  execution  in  Spain  to  stu(fy  the  effect  on  his 
nerves.  His  Tanumgo  exemplifies  this  love  of  the  physi- 
cally horrible.  Taine  shows  a  like  taste  in  the  tale  of  P6 
de  Puyane  related  in  the  Journey  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
also  in  the  description  of  a  harrowing  suicide  recounted 
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in  the  Notes  on  Pwris.  In  a  letter  written  to  GniUatime 
Guizet  to  defend  art  for  art's  sake  and  philosophy  for 
truth  and  not  for  morality^  Taine  coldly  describes  the  most 
scientific  way  of  killing.  (This  letter  might  well  have 
suggested  to  Bourget  the  theme  of  Le  Disciple,  a  book 
which  hurt  Taine  very  deeply) . 

We  have  already  seen  how  much  pessimism  has  filtered 
into  Taine's  gaiety.  Looking  on  him  frankly  as  a  pessi- 
mist, we  shall  try  to  explain  the  forms  and  the  causes  of 
his  pessimism. 

Pessimism  is  an  illusive  state  of  mind,  to  be  fixed  firmly 
in  no  school  of  philosophy,  in  no  country,  in  no  time.  It 
was  common  before  Eoheleth  and  will  stay  with  us  till  the 
world  conceives  even  more  clearly  than  did  Dante  a  lieto 
fattore.  Pessimism  may  be  due  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
times,  it  may  be  emotional,  or  intellectual. 

Taine  was  permeated  with  the  ills  of  all  three  stages  of 
the  moZ  du  siecle.  He  bears  traces  of  Byronism,  of  the 
disillusionment  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  of  the  despair 
of  the  decadents.  The  nineteenth  century  in  France  was 
littered  with  the  fragments  of  broken  political,  scientific 
and  moral  ideals,  so  that  much  of  the  literature  is  depress- 
ing, hopeless,  brutal.  Men  turned  to  debauch  as  an  avenue 
of  escape.-  Hence  nerve  victims  such  as  Des  Esseintes. 
Taine  turned  to  science  as  a  refuge.  He  was  early  dis- 
illusioned and  the  cord  of  hope,  as  he  says,  broke  in  his 
"  machine ''  before  he  was  twenty-five  and  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  mending  it.  His  early  correspondence  veers 
constantly  in  the  direction  of  ennui :  "  I  yawn,  I  werther- 
ize,  I  byronize,  I  wish  I  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bed 
Sea.''  Taine  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  depression  of  his 
generation :  "  We  will  find  truth  but  not  calm.  All  that 
we  can  cure  at  present  is  our  intelligence;  we  have  no 
hold  on  our  feelings."    He  explains  the  general  sadness  in 
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thlB  way :  ^'  The  democracy  excited  our  ambitionfi  without 
Batisfying  them;  the  proclaimed  philosophy  lighted  oui 
curiosity  without  contenting  iV 

Thus  we  find  Taine  not  a  scholar  apart  from  the  inter- 
ests of  his  time^  but  a  sensitive  man  marked  by  that  period 
which,  as  Bourget  says,  conceals  an  incurable  principle  of 
sin,  of  grief  and  of  death. 

But  effect  of  moment  and  milieu  is  not  entirely  respon- 
sible for  Taine's  pessimism.  If  we  isolate  him  like  a 
Bobinson  Crusoe,  we  can  find  in  his  private  life  and  his 
nature  causes  for  emotional  pessimism.  To  b^in  with  he 
had  bad  health  all  his  life  and  his  letters  like  those  of 
Merimee  in  his  later  years,  are  full  of  illusions  to  his 
^^  machine  "  which  is  working  badly  or  almost  not  at  alL 
It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  bad  health  causes 
pessimism  or  pessimism  bad  health.  But  certainly  suffer- 
ing does  not  add  to  a  man's  happiness. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  career  Taine  met  with  numer- 
ous mortifying  failures,  due  largely  to  the  timorous  con- 
servatism of  his  judges.  He  failed  at  the  aggr^ation,  was 
forced  away  from  philosophy,  his  chosen  field,  and  was 
driven  to  accept  inferior  positions  in  tiresome  provincial 
towns.  In  addition  to  such  disappointments,  Taine  seems 
to  have  felt  his  work,  whether  the  production  of  books, 
teaching,  or  his  duties  as  examiner  for  St  Cyr,  as  a  task 
which  brought  him  little  pleasure.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  came  family  griefs,  the  quarrel  with  the  Bonapartes, 
and  the  painful  shock  which  Bourget's  Disciple  caused 
him.  One  cannot  point  to  a  single  grtmde  douLeur.  Taine 
endured  a  petty  warfare  of  trials  calculated  to  wear  out 
the  nerves  rather  than  to  ennoble  the  character.  Taine 
could  not  throw  off  annoyances  of  that  sort.  He  describes 
their  effect  in  a  letter  to  Suckau :  ''  The  trouble  is  that 
every  little  disappointment,  like  a  pebble,  stirs  up  tiie 
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depth  of  black  philosophic  mud  which  we  used  to  play  in 
together  at  school.  The  aimoyance  endures  and  I  think  of 
the  blessed  Sed  Sea  which  you  know/' 

Perhaps  this  lack  of  a  grande  douleur  is  in  part  the  cause 
of  the  unsympathetic  coldness  of  Taine.  He  has  the  alma 
sdegnosa  of  Dante  without  the  justification  of  great  gen- 
erous sympathy.  Taine  admits  his  own  tendency  to  see  the 
ugly  in  men.  His  receipt  for  the  making  of  men  is  indi- 
cative of  that  tendency;  "  Stupidity,  violence,  ignorance, 
rascality,  those  are  the  main  ingredients  which  the  good 
Gbd  mixed  to  make  the  human  species.^'  He  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  men  in  general  and  the  intellectual 
class  and  he  writes  with  a  certain  haughty  superiority  to 
Boutmy  in  '88 :  "  I  had  taken  my  gospel,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
with  me.  He  is  the  gospel  for  those  of  us  who  have  passed 
through  philosophy  and  the  sciences :  he  says  to  men  of  our 
culture  what  Jesus  said  to  the  people.''  Even  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  intimate  friends  one  feels  a  tendency  to  force 
his  ideas  on  others,  an  intellectual  intolerance. 

'Along  with  this  disdain,  one  finds  in  Taine  its  opposite, 
self-depreciation,  which  is  no  less  a  symptom  of  egoism. 
It  is  easily  understood  in  a  naturally  retiring  disposition, 
especially  when  a  man  leads  a  rather  solitary,  very  stu- 
dious life.  He  is  constantly  afraid  of  ridicule  and  draws 
attention  to  his  own  peculiarities  as  though  to  forestall 
another  in  doing  so.  Taine's  easily  wounded  vanity  counts 
among  the  ingredients  of  his  pessimism. 

Taine  was  very  ambitious,  and  for  the  most  part,  his 
ambitions  as  a  scholar  were  realized.  But,  especially  in 
his  youth,  he  was  eager  to  become  a  writer  of  imaginative 
literature  for  which  he  did  not  have  sufficient  gift.  He 
confesses  this  himsdf  in  a  letter  to  Prevost-Paradol :  "  My 
misfortune  is  to  have  desires  higher  than  my  ability,  I 
dislike  myself  as  much  as  others ;  I  feel  that  I  am  and  will 
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always  be  insignificant;  it  is  nsdese  to  enltiyate  nngratefnl 
soil,  one  can  draw  from  it  only  what  it  contains,  so  I  have 
a  pennanent  unavoidable  depth  of  sadness."  He  writes 
later:  ^*  It  enrages  me  to  be  an  atom,  and  were  I  not  dis- 
gusted with  being  others,  I  wonld  be  disgusted  with  being 
myself.''  To  cool  this  tormenting  ambition,  he  floods  his 
mind  with  cold  reasoning,  insisting  that  it  is  qoite  natural 
that  he  ehonld  be  among  the  three  million  nine  hnndred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  eight  hnndred  ^gs  of  the  ood 
which  are  lost,  and  by  infusing  a  concoction  of  Spinoza 
into  this  idea  he  becomes,  '^  a  reasonable  conventional  crea- 
tore,  in  a  long  coat,  spectades  and  a  black  cravate,  doing 
his  work  as  regularly  as  a  mill  horse,  esteemed  in  the 
world,  useful  to  the  social  order,  and  perfectly  worthy  of 
being  a  porter  or  a  minister." 

Taine's  ambition  is  shadowed  by  his  critical  mind.  The 
keener  a  man  becomes  to  the  faults  of  others  the  lesB 
blinded  is  he  allowed  to  remain  to  his  own  short-comings. 
Taine  explains  MerimSe's  sadness  by  his  too  critical  nature 
and  one  might  explain  a  large  d^ee  of  Taine's  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  The  young  Taine  ehows  a  decided,  almost  an 
embarrassing  tendency,  to  contrast  himself  with  his 
friends.  His  desire  to  have  successes  similar  to  theirs  is 
not  such  as  to  deserve  the  term  envy,  but  it  betrays  an 
unhealthy  self-preoccupation.  In  '63  he  writes  to  his 
mother  that  Aboufs  enthusiasm  is  contagious:  ^^How 
comes  it  that  I  have  so  little,  that  I  do  everything  by  will, 
that  only  from  time  to  time  there  comes  to  me  a  burst  of 
passion  or  a  breath  of  power  t " 

We  have  found  Taine  reflecting  the  sadness  of  his  age, 
and  inclined  toward  gloom  by  his  own  natura  His  philos- 
ophy shows  him  also  intellectually  pessimistic. 

He  is  a  stoic,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
consoling  himself  with  that  bitter  consolation  which  is  the 
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contemplation  of  the  nothingness  of  man.  This  constant 
preoccupation  has  added  a  wealth  of  sadness  to  the  poetic 
pages  of  Pierre  Loti.  Taine  as  a  thinker  rather  than  as  a 
poet,  is  profoundly  aware  of  the  littleness  of  man  as  meas- 
ured by  the  yardstick  of  eternity.  "  We  are  but  a  tem- 
porary excrescence^  made  of  a  little  thickened  air"  he 
writes  in  the  Journey  in  the  Pyrenees,  or,  in  Stevenson^s 
words,  "  a  hairy  bubble  of  the  dust."  Hence  the  bitter 
question :  Of  what  use  is  it  all  ?  "I  understand  of  course 
that  with  everyone  pushing  a  little  at  the  wheel,  the  thirty- 
six  million  hands  will  force  the  machine  on.  But  every 
effort  and  every  worker  is  so  imperceptible  that  at  the  very 
most  one  pushes  for  conscience  sake :  it  is  absurd  to  push 
with  enthusiasm  and  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  great  move- 
ment." 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  stoicism  Taine  felt  that 
of  materialism  and  positivism.  He  studied  Stuart  Mill 
closely  and  writes  with  regard  to  materialistic  philosphers 
"  they  have  purged  the  human  heart  of  its  illusions,  of  its 
ambitiouB,  of  its  fancies."  One  must  keep  one's  eyes  on 
the  dust  and  stones  of  the  road,  on  the  facts  of  life  to  be  a 
materialist,  and  the  facts  are  not  beautiful.  Taine  strug- 
gled against  tiie  title  of  materialist  and  his  definition  of 
materialism  is  not  flattering :  ^^  A  sort  of  negative,  destruct- 
ive good  sense  which  consists  principally  in  suppressing 
fine  truths  and  in  degrading  noble  things."  ITevertheless 
he  was  influenced  by  materialism  and,  as  Prof.  Querard 
says  of  him,  "  he  was  dragged  skyward  by  Hegel,  earth- 
ward by  Stuart  Mill." 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  Taine's  pessimistic 
ideas  seem  to  coincide  with  those  of  Schopenhauer.  That 
German  bird  of  ill  omen  has  cast  his  shadow  over  the 
thoughts  of  Taine.  There  is  the  same  lament  that  the 
hi^er  civilization  goes  the  greater  becomes  man's  capacity 


for  suffering.  Taine  hesitates  to  marry,  dreading  to  pass 
the  sadness  of  living  on  to  others.  Apropos  of  Beethoven's 
music,  Taine  expresses  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  the  will 
to  live :  "  It  is  the  universal  chorus  of  the  living  which 
one  hears  rejoicing  and  complaining,  it  is  the  great  soul 
of  which  we  are  the  thoughts,  it  is  all  nature  incessantly 
wounded  hy  the  necessities  which  mutilate  and  crush  it, 
hut  quivering  in  its  own  death  and  among  the  thousands 
of  dead  which  are  heaped  on  it,  lifting  again  toward  heaven 
its  hands  filled  with  new  generations,  with  that  low  inesz- 
pressihle  cry,  forever  stifled  and  forever  re-bom,  of  unaa- 
suaged  desire."  To  live  is  to  suffer,  wails  Schopenhauer, 
and  Taine  repeats  that  no  one  can  escape  the  necessity  of 
suffering.  He  finds  a  hundred  times  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure in  life.  ''Wlhen  you  find  a  moment's  pleasure,  look 
upon  it  as  a  happy  accident "  is  certainly  the  counsel  of  a 
man  who  believes  happiness  to  be  a  '^  poetry  which  exists 
no  longer."  "Happiness  is  impossible,"  Taine  writes, 
"  calm  is  the  supreme  end  of  man." 

How  often  he  alludes  to  "  calm,"  to  "  nothingness  "  to 
"Nirvana"  as  the  end  of  life.  He  turns  to  Musset  to 
indulge  his  ennui,  to  Marcus  Aurelius  for  his  consolation* 
"  La  gentilezza  del  morir  "  suggested  to  him  neither  the 
pistol  of  Wlerther  nor  the  lantern-gallows  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval.  He  was  safeguarded  by  his  Gh)d  who  counselled 
proud  resignation  and  promised  after  death  a  paradise  of 
eternal  night. 

One  of  the  most  pessimistic  results  of  Taine's  studies  is 
his  theory  of  hallucination  which  is  developed  in  his  Intelr 
ligence.  Our  mental  life  is  always  on  the  verge  of  madness 
.  .  .  hallucination  and  perception  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  expresses  it  also  in  his  study  on  Oarlyle: 
"Ideas  changed  into  hallucinations  lose  their  solidity: 
beings  seem  dreams:  the  world,  appearing  in  a  nightmare, 
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seema  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  nightmare :  the  witnessing 
of  the  corporeal  senses  loses  its  authority  before  interior 
visions  as  lucid  as  itself.  Man  can  no  longer  distinguish 
between  dreams  and  perceptions." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  Taine's  lack  of  any 
religious  belief  whatsoever.  He  regarded  gods  as  forms  in 
which  men  express  their  ideas  of  nature :  Christianity  is  a 
"beautiful  poem  believed  to  be  true."  "God,"  he  says, 
"  hinders  scientific  progress  in  England,  producing  a  jar- 
gon, prejudices,  intolerance  and  flatterers." 

In  view  of  Taine's  inclination  toward  gloom,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  him  constantly  leaking  his  head  over  the 
world's  ruin.  The  pessimism  of  his  Notes  on  Paris  is  so 
thick  that  one  grows  a  little  suspicious  of  its  sincerity. 
Seen  with  his  eyes  his  times  look  black  indeed.  His  gen- 
eral pessimism  r^arding  politics,  the  clergy,  science,  art 
and  society  must  be  discounted  somewhat.  Taine  had  the 
dangerous  through  picturesque  habit  of  exaggeration.  He 
sought  to  redeem  a  monotonous  life  with  an  imaginary 
life  of  grandeur.  There  is  a  touch  of  Balzac  in  him.  He 
loved  to  contemplate  heatus  monstres  such  as  Kapoleon  and 
Byron,  and  he  strove  to  make  the  world  a  fitting  abode  for 
them,  a  black  forest  peopled  with  fierce  beasts  and  cut- 
tiiroats. 

Taine  hated  the  Revolution  bitterly  and  was  never  done 
laying  at  its  doors  the  ills  of  France.  Possibly  he  hated  it 
most  because  a  dull  democracy  resulted  from  it.  Although 
Taine  did  his  best  to  help  his  country  in  the  hard  days 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  was  never  encourag- 
ingly optimistic :  in  fact,  he  was  always  expecting  a  poli- 
tical catastrophe.  He  disliked  Gambetta  most  unjustly 
and  in  May  1877  he  wrote,  "  I  foresee  Gambetta  president 
of  the  Republic  in  four  months.  Instead  of  a  slow  descent 
to  gross  democracy,  we  will  doubtless  have  a  sudden  fall." 
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In  the  month  of  Augost  of  the  Bame  year^  he  propheBifiB 
even  more  sadly :  '^  Whatever  happens  in  politics  will  be 
for  the  worse.  I  foresee  with  great  fear  a  coup  d'etat,  a 
bonapartist  restoration  •  •  I  have  no  hope  in  any  direc- 
tion.'' As  late  as  '88  he  is  still  despondent  and  writes  to 
Bontmy  that  he  is  ashamed  before  foreigners  for  her  litera- 
ture and  her  government  have  made  of  France  a  scandaL 

Political  and  religious  questions  are  always  getting 
knotted  together  in  France,  and  Taine  was  no  less  hostile 
to  the  clergy  than  to  the  government.  He  expresses  his 
opinions  freely  in  his  Note  Books  of  Travel,  which  deal 
with  Franca  In  the  course  of  his  frequent  trips  he  had 
occasion  to  study  the  intellectual  gendarmerie  in  the  prov- 
inces, a  stagnant  pool  wherein  the  ecclesiastical  net  is 
spread. 

As  Taine  is  neither  a  politician  nor  priest,  but  a  scientist 
we  might  well  expect  him  to  be  more  optimiBtic  with  regard 
to  his  favorite  subject.  In  '49  he  considered  science  as 
the  sole  remedy  for  the  general  poisoned  condition  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  '^  the  only  road  along  which  one  can 
advance  without  becoming  spattered  with  mud."  Already 
in  '54  he  admits  scepticism,  ^^  except  for  mathematics  our 
sci^aces  are  mere  probabilities.  In  the  Notes  on  Paris  he 
calls  science'  a  slow  intelligent  suicide  of  which  the  best 
fruit  is  cold  resignation,  which,  pacifying  and  preparing 
the  soul,  reduces  suffering  to  bodily  pain."  But,  in  spite 
of  his  scepticism  Taine  clings  to  science,  insisting  that 
there  can  be  found  in  it  a  new  art,  morality,  politics  and 
religion  and  that  these  should  be  sought.  If  he  wsb  pes- 
simistic regarding  science,  it  must  have  been  very  much 
against  his  will. 

Taine  by  his  Etienne  Mayran  penetrated  the  domain 
of  the  novel.  In  the  few  chapters  which  he  wrote  he  imi- 
tates the  pessimistic  realism  of  the  time.     It  is  not  easy 
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to  forget  the  miserable  scholars  he  describes,  the  grease 
spots  on  the  tables,  the  wretched  dwelling  place  of  the  old 
music  master.  Taine  seems  to  have  been  in  a  fair  way  to 
imitate  the  '^deformities  and  coarseness"  of  Monnier^ 
Ghampfleury,  etc.,  who,  he  says,  have  ceased  to  fed  true 
beauty.  Evidently  he  is  not  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  literary  tendencies  of  the  period.  Likewise  he  com- 
plains that  artists  paint  '^  to  have  the  cross  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, to  create  excitement,  to  arouse  curiosity,  to  enliven 
the  tired  taste  of  a  few  Parisiens." 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  in  detail  Taine's  pessimistic 
opinions  of  society.  Indeed  there  is  little  else  in  the  Notes 
on  Paris.  Men  are  still  animals  who  fight  to  have  their  bit 
of  raw  fish,  but  under  the  eye  of  a  policeman  and  not  with 
a  stone  knife  .  Men  cannot  understand  each  other.  Con- 
versation itself  renders  men  and  women  cynical,  and  the 
opinions  given  are  never  sincere.  Married  couples  are 
always  unhappy :  "  The  husband  wears  himself  out  work- 
ing and  the  wife  is  bored  with  doing  nothing."  "  They 
study  one  another  for  three  weeks,  love  for  three  months, 
dispute  for  three  years,  and  endure  one  another  for  thirty 
years,  and  the  children  begin  it  over  again."  Marriage  is  a 
stone  that  oppresses  the  heart.  The  system  of  education 
is  false,  etc.  After  sad  reflections  on  provincial  life,  Taine 
says  that  perhaps  his  impressions  are  at  fault  as  they  are 
pessimistic ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  see  the  good  as 
Schiller  and  Goethe  do,  tacitly  comparing  our  society  with 
the  savage  state. 

What  has  the  study  of  Taine's  gaiety  and  pessimism 
revealed  to  us  of  his  character  ?  Within  a  highly  moral 
nature  governed  by  an  indomitable  will  there  is  evident  an 
impetuous  personality  difficult  to  restrain.  Taine  had 
enough  of  the  artist  in  him  to  make  the  platitude  of  his  life 
tormenting  without  having  enough  ability  to  satisfy  his 
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craving.  While  to  all  appearances  bis  pleasure  lay  in  the 
uninterrupted  round  of  study  and  simple  living,  there  was 
a  strange  love  of  violence  and  power  in  his  nature  betrayed 
in  his  studies  on  Oarlyle,  Byron,  !N'apoleon  and  the  Jaco- 
bins, not  only  in  the  gloomy  magnificence  of  the  subjects 
but  in  the  violent  excited  style  in  which  the  articles  are 
written.  He  escaped  from  the  ordinary  by  his  imagination 
and  lived  a  life  apart  with  villain  heroes,  admiring  them 
while  he  condenuied.  His  life  was  not  even  colored  by  a 
grande  possum.  His  marriage  was  one  of  convenience.  He 
has  given  proof  of  a  lack  of  sympathy,  of  marked  con- 
tempt, where  mankind  is  concerned,  and  of  the  great  pride 
of  intellect.  In  some  cases  even  he  has  been  stubbornly 
unjust,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bevolution  and  of  Gam- 
betta.  His  natural  tendency  was  toward  pessimism,  and 
his  philosophy  of  stoicism,  the  prevailing  mal  du  si^le,  the 
unhappy  political  events  which  he  witnessed  naturally  in- 
creased this  tendency.  Even  his  gaiety  is  for  th6  most 
part  satire.  Taine  is  a  man  who  will  have  our  undying 
respect,  especially  as  we  realize  some  of  the  odds  against 
which  he  'vo^rked,  but  there  is  a  certain  coldness  and 
rigidity  in  his  nature,  an  utter  lack  of  the  poetic  mysticism 
of  Benan,  a  want  of  human  understanding  which  will 
always  preclude  any  great  affection  for  him  as  a  lovable 
personality. 

Hiij>A  Lauba  Nobmak. 


XXVI.— THE  FIELD  OP  THE  ESSAY 

Of  all  the  literary  terms  in  common  nse^  the  word 
'^  essay  "  has  perhaps  the  widest  field  and  the  most  indeter- 
minate content.  Since  the  form  to  which  it  applies  has 
taken  on  a  fresh  character  in  the  hands  of  almost  all  its 
chief  exponents^  it  has  become  in  practice  the  designation 
for  any  piece  of  prose  of  moderate  length,  and  has  conse- 
quently embraced  a  bewilderingly  various  subject-matter. 
Moreover,  the  essayists  themselves  are  by  no  means  all  of 
a  piece.  Bacon  and  Lamb,  for  instance,  have  little  in  com- 
mon; and  the  type  of  '  essayist '  represented  by  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle  has  little  in  common  with  either.  As  a  result 
of  this  wide  extension,  studies  of  the  essay  either  include 
so  much  as  to  be  very  indefinite,^  or  else  are  based 
on  partial  views,  the  upshot,  in  either  case,  becoming 
suflSci^itly  vague.  At  the  same  time,  the  word  "  essay  " 
goes  on  being  used,  and  collections,  of  curiously  assorted 
content,  go  on  being  made;  and  it  therefore  seems  worth 
while  to  pass  in  review  the  different  types  represented  in 
actual  practice,  in  order  to  see  just  how  much  continuity 
is  discernible  among  them. 

I  take  it  that  the  chief  distiBguishing  marks  of  the  essay 
would  be  held  to  be  relative  brevity  and  a  prevailingly  in- 
formal tone.  The  first  requisite  is  certainly  fulfilled  by 
Bacon  and  Addison,  and  in  the  main  by  Lamb  and  his 
successors;  but  the  second  is  certainly  not  fulfilled  by 
Bacon,  nor,  on  the  whole,  by  Hazlitt,  especially  if  we  com- 
pare him  with  Addison  and  Lamb.    Moreover,  relative 

^So,  particularly,  Professor  Hugb  Walker's  The  English  B»»ay 
(London,  1915),  which,  in  spite  of  some  attempt  at  exclusion,  ends 
by  including  a  little  of  almost  everything.  But  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  study  which  practices  a  vigorous  delimitation. 
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brevity  no  longer  necessarily  applies  when  we  turn  to  criti- 
cal and  biographical  work^  as  is  at  once  obvious  in  the  case 
of  Macaulay.  We  here  encounter  a  third  connotation  of 
our  elusive  term,  that  of  experimental  rather  than  exhaus- 
tive approach — ^the  essay  as  opposed  to  the  treatise,  the 
biographical  essay,  for  instance,  as  opposed  to  the  full- 
length  and  voluminous  life.  This  connotation,  too,  is  not 
foreign  to  the  Baconian  essay  ;^  but  if  it  is  applied  as  a 
mediating  factor  between  Bacon  and  *Macaulay,  the  con- 
sideration of  relative  brevity  is  at  once  demolished  An 
essay  of  Macaulay's  is  more  like  a  condensed  book  than 
an  essay  of  Bacon's  is  like  an  essay  of  Macaulay's.  Thus 
the  attempt  to  keep  these  three  criteria  together  shows  us 
that  they  need  not  be,  and  in  practice  often  are  not,  found 
in  combination ;  so  that  any  attempt  to  apply  them  system- 
atically tends  to  split  up  the  field  into  groups  marked  by 
one  or  two  of  them,  but  seldom  by  all  threa 

A  similar  cleavage  is  revealed  if  we  consider  the  types 
of  writing  which  essays  represent.  One  type,  formal 
argument,  is  obviously  very  rare;  Bacon's  Of  Usury 
is  unique  in  his  collection,  and  the  informal  argument 
which  appears  in  Addison  is  very  diflferent  in  procedure 
and  in  tone.  Nowadays  we  should  hardly  look  for  ex- 
plicit argument  in  anything  properly  to  be  called  an 
essay,  or,  conversely,  should  think  the  appearance  of  such 
argument  sufficient  ground  for  denying  the  title.  As  Pro- 
fessor MacDonald  observes,'  "  Throughout  the  history  of 

'WMclhy  as  Professor  Northup  weU  says,  ''was  to  be  literaUy  an 
attempt,  a  trial  (Latin  ewagium,  'a  weighing,  balance'),  an  esti- 
mate of  pros  and  cons,  a  debate  which  should  determine  the  practical 
worth  of  motives  and  qualities  and  characters"  (Riverside  editicxi, 
p.  xxiii). 

'  Charles  Lanib,  Chreatest  of  the  EasayiaU,  in  these  PubUoationa, 
t,  p.  662. 
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the  essay  contemporary  events  and  controversial  questions 
have  been  excluded."  The  other  three  major  types,  how- 
ever, are  liberally  represented  Bacon  d^cribes  the  ideal 
country-house  and  the  ideal  garden;  such  ampler  colleo- 
tions  as  the  Spectaior  and  the  Sketch-Book  abound 
in  instances  of  description  and  narration,  easily  classifi- 
able under  their  respective  forms.  Closely  united  with 
these  is  the  dharact^r^sketch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
formal  biography.^  As  for  CTgosition,  it  is  obvious  that 
probably  a  majority  of  essays  fall  within  it,  and  that  much 
of  the  supposed  '  essay-quality '  resides  precisely  in  them. 
We  have  formal  exposition  in  Bacon,  with  a  conclusion 
emphasized  and  enforced;  we  have  informal  in  Addison, 
with  the  conclusion  not  insisted  on,  or  even  left  for  the 
reader  to  draw;  we  have  the  use  of  discussion  and  dialog 
to  bring  out  and  develop  differences  in  point  of  view. 
Whatever  our  angle  of  approach,  then,  we  find  in  the  essay 

*  The  relation  of  the  ''  character  "  to  the  essay,  though  undeniable, 
is  elusive  and  in  need  of  watching.  The  17  th  century  type,  whether 
a*  vehicle  for  satire  and  stylistic  devemess  as  in  Overbury,  or  for 
Bounder  and  more  sympathetic  observation  as  in  Earle,  was  an 
imstable  form,  which,  so  far  as  it  remained  a  living  force  in 
literature,  tended  to  make  its  subject  more  individual  and  more 
plausibly  human,  even  where  the  generic  label  was  retained.  This 
development,  beginning  with  Steele  and  Addison,  is  carried  still 
farther  in  Lamb's  descriptions  of  the  South  Sea  House  clerks  and 
the  old  benchers  of  the  Temple,  with  an  emphasis  on  picturesque  and 
individual  traits  which  reaches  a  climax  in  such  pieces  as  Stevenson's 
Bnglieh  AdmiraU  or  Portraits  hy  B&ebum,  The  result  is  a  steady 
transition  from  the  purely  analytic  or  satiric  mood  to  sheer  delight 
in  the  quaintness  of  individual  human  beings,  a  change  which  we 
can  also  trace  in  the  19th  century  novel.  That  it  has  influenced 
both  style  and  point  of  view  in  the  essay  proper  is  clear;  but 
equally  so  is  the  fact  that  all  such  ''  characters  "  are  only  assimi- 
lated to  the  true  essay,  not  examples  of  it;  their  proper  place  Is 
under  the  head  of  descriptions  of  persons,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  an  analytic  element. 
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a  mixture  of  types  and  of  procedures ;  and  our  problem  is 
to  decide  how  this  mixture  is  to  be  accounted  for.  To 
solve  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  historical  method. 
If  we  look  back  well  beyond  the  accepted  beginnings  of 
the  modem  essay  in  Montaigne  and  Bacon — back,  indeed, 
to  the  beginnings  of  modem  prose  literature  in  the  hu- 
manists of  Italy — ^we  shall  find  the  genesis  of  a  double 
literary  development  in  which  lies  the  due  we  seek.  The 
point  of  departure  is  the  Latin  letter  which  the  humanists 
revived  after  the  example  of  the  younger  Seneca,  and 
which  is  shown  in  its  first  stage  in  the  works  of  Petrarch 
and  Coluccio  Salutati.  In  their  hands  the  letter  was  less 
a  means  of  friendly  intercourse  than  a  medium  of  schol- 
arly communication;  it  was  carefully  and  conscientiously 
written,  it  often  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  it  might 
attain  a  very  considerable  length.  !N'o  sharp  line  was 
drawn  between  the  letter  of  this  type  and  the  treatise; 
the  ostensible  recipient  was  often  forgotten,  and  the  treat* 
ment  became  lengthy  and  formal.  Soon,  however,  a  wider 
and  exacter  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  ancient  modds 
began  to  clarify  this  confusion,  until  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  real  letters,  following  the  example  of  Oioero,  and 
on  the  other  genuine  treatises,  frankly  designed  for  gen- 
eral circulation.  The  process  has  been  excellently  des- 
cribed by  Professor  Bossi :  "  Long  letters,  which  in  their 
content  may  be  compared  to  philosophical  treatises,  are 
frequently  encountered  in  the  correspondence  of  Petrarch 
and  Coluccio,  but  less  often  in  those  of  the  humanists  of 
the  Quattrocento.  For  the  example  of  Cicero,  operating  by 
a  double  path,  favored  the  short  and  lively  letter,  and  in- 
dicated a  fitter  form  for  the  exposition  of  philosophical 
matters  in  the  dialog.  Treatises  freed  from  that  last  rdic 
of  the  epistolary  arrangement,  the  superscription — flie 
dedicatory  letter  might  precede,  independently — abound 
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in  the  humanistic  literature."^  This  influence  of  the 
Ciceronian  (and  ultimately  Platonic)  dialog  also  has  its 
share  in  the  subsequent  development.  Before  long  ail 
these  types  were  taken  over  by  vernacular  writers ;  a  cap- 
ital example  of  the  developed  treatise  is  Leon  Battista 
Alberti's  Three  Boohs  on  Painting,  of  the  dialog  his  dis- 
course On  TrcmquUlily  of  Mind.  We  must  also,  before 
quitting  this  period,  mention  the  commentary — a  con- 
veniently inclusive  term  for  any  collection  of  observations 
which  did  not  pretend  to  the  formality  of  a  treatise,  and 
which  covers,  among  other  works,  Yespasiano  da  Bisticci's 
lives  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  and  Ghiberti's 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  before  and  during 
his  own  time.^ 

After  wider  and  exactor  literary  training  had  brought 
about  this  differentiation,  a  new  force  was  added  by  the 
invention  of  printing.  Thus,  the  slighter  and  more  casual 
treatise  assumed  the  form  of  the  pamphlet,  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Schelling,  in  speaking  of  the  Elizabethan  develop- 
ment, has  aptly  called  "  the  prose  of  contemporary  com- 
ment;'' later  the  periodical  essays,  their  brevity  strictly 
conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  their  issue,  take  shape 
in  the  hands  of  Steele  and  Addison ;  later  still,  the  devel- 
opment of  journalism  creates  llie  article  and  the  editorial, 
thereby,  we  may  note,  furnishing  a  channel  for  the  ar- 
gumentative stream  which  has  flowed  away  from  the  essay 
as  we  now  understand  it.  But  the  old  connection  with  the 
letter  is  still  visible.  Some  of  Seneca's  moral  epistles 
would  serve  well  enough  as  short  editorials  in  a  religious 
paper  of  to-day;  certain  letters  of  Petrarch  and  Salutati 

*n  Quaitroomio  (Milan,  1900),  p.  84. 

*  Albert!  calls  his  treatise  on  painting  a  commentary,  probably 
with  a  view  to  modesty,  for  it  is  sizable  and  systematic 
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are  easily  conceived  of  as  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
review  article;  and  conversely  we  still  find  numerous 
"  letters  to  the  editor  "  in  newspaper  and  weekly. 

Such,  then^  is  the  complex  heredity  which  lies  behind 
the  essay  in  the  sense  of  a  short  piece  of  prose.  Its  kinship 
with  the  letter  is  unmistakable,  as  is  also  its  connection 
with  the  short  treatise  and  the  dialog.  We  may  note  in 
the  Spectator  the  large  part  played  by  letters,  real  or  im- 
aginary; the  discussions  in  which  members  of  the  Club, 
and  others,  participate;  and  the  direct  addresses  to  the 
public.  But  the  kini&ip  with  the  letter  is  the  most  im- 
portant,  and  the  longest  to  survive.  In  Lamb,  for  instance, 
the  germs  of  several  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  can  be  found  in 
his  correspondence ;  and  some  of  his  letters  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  miniature  essays,^  a  statement 
also  true  of  the  letters  of  others.  I  can  see  no  sense  in 
which  Gray's  well-known  letter  on  the  laureateship  differs 
in  mood  or  style  from  an  essay;  it  merely  carries  brevity 
to  an  extreme. 

Yet  another  point  of  contact  deserving  mention  is  that 
between  the  essay  and  the  journal  or  diary.^  We  might 
conceive  the  Spectaior  as  a  series  of  detached  leaves  from 
the  complete  record  of  its  author's  observations  and  read- 
ing ;  and  we  know  that  various  writers  have  actually  used 
the  journal  as  a  repository  for  material  later  to  be  utit 
ized  for  developed  works.  Joubert's  Pensees  are  gleanings 
from  the  journal  which  he  kept  almost  throughout  his 
life;  and  the  examples  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson  are  too 

^See,  among  others,  the  letter  on  brawn  (Everyman  ed.,  I,  p.  232; 
that  on  the  roast  pig  (ib.,  11,  jk  15) ;  and  that  on  life  at  Enfield 
(tb.,  n,  p.  266). 

*  Such  titles  as  The  Toiler,  The  Spectator,  The  BamhUr,  The  Oitieen 
of  the  World,  are  of  obvious  reference  here. 
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familiar  to  need  more  than  mention.^  The  addition  of  a 
certain  thread  of  plot  gives  such  a  record  sufficient  con- 
tinuity to  produce  a  type  of  story,  in  which  the  reflections 
of  author  and  characters  provide  the  main  interests,  as  in 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  land  Holmes'  Breakfast 
Table  series,  the  plot  heing  merely  a  mechanism  to  keep 
the  Characters  moving,  and  provide  occasions  for  discourse 
—a  device  for  avoiding  formal  presentation.^^^ 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  when  traits  belonging 
to  letter,  informal  dialog,  or  journal  are  discerned  in  a 
short  piece  of  unclassified  prose,  the  temptation  to  call  it 
an  ^^  essay  "  is  ready  at  hand ;  and  yet  what  is  meant  is  not 
a  form,  but  a  tone  or  an  attitude.  This  tone,  this  attitude, 
may  appear  in  sudi  different  shapes  as  a  letter,  a  Spec- 
tator paper,  or  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table;  and 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  field  to  which  the 
term  ''  essay  "  is  applied  should  be  broad  and  indetermin- 
ate. Defining  the  essay  on  the  basis  of  any  collection,  by 
one  author  or  by  several,  is  like  trying  to  define  a  magazine 
on  the  basis  of  its  contents ;  the  only  satisfactory  account 
of  a  miscellany  is  just  that  it  is  a  miscellany,  and  only  a 
general  labelling  of  content  and  intention  is  possible. 

TVie  thus  seem  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we 
mean  by  "  essay  "  is  after  all  largely  a  matter  of  '  essay- 
quality,'  and  obliged  to  inquire  whether  we  can  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  that  quality.  Even  among  the 
'  canonical '  essayists  the  wide  diversity  of  style  and  point 

***  The  volume  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of  treatise  to  be: — a  hard,  flyg- 
tematic,  weU-concatenated  train  of  thought,  stiU  implicated  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  journal/' — ^Pater,  Bebastian  vcm  Storoh 

'^Cf.  Dixon  Scott's  remark  on  Henry  James'  Pnaaionate  Pilgrim: 
"The  action  of  the  tale — its  lore  affair  and  phantom — ^is  scarcely 
more  than  a  piece  of  delicate  clockwork  to  keep  his  impressions  softly 
circling"  (Men  of  Letters,  p.  S3). 
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of  view  IB  obvioua.  We  can,  however^  limit  our  aeaich  hj 
not  carrying  it  back  to  Bacon;  for  his  work,  thongh  it 
apparently  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Engl  i  ah  eBsay, 
yet  in  a  broader  view  represents  the  end,  not  the  beginnings 
of  a  tradition — ^the  tradition,  that  is,  of  humanism,  clarified 
by  experience,  modified  by  the  dawn  of  modem  science,  bat 
unmistakable.  This  fact  explains  many  traits  of  the  Es- 
says, and  indeed  of  Bacon's  general  attitude.^^  It  explains 
his  distrust  of  contemporary  physical  science,  and  o£  the  yea^ 
nacular  as  a  permanent  literaiy  medium;  it  explains  his 
contempt  for  romantic  love,  and  his  rather  slighting  atti- 
tude toward  poetry;  it  explains  why  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  highly  finished  of  the  essays  is  that  on  the  stock  hu- 
manistic theme  of  friendship ;  it  explains  his  fondness  for 
the  younger  Seneca,  always  a  favorite  with  the  humanists. 
When  he  refers  us  to  Seneca  as  the  source  of  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  essay  he  is  absolutely  right,  and  those  v^o 
wonder  at  his  silence  touching  Montaigne  exhibit  an  oddly 
needless  perplexity. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the  essay  in  its  mod- 
em aspect  begins  with  Addison,  and  in  his  work  we  may 
first  examine  the  adjustment  of  author's  attitude  to  diver- 
sified material.  We  find  in  him,  as  already  noted,  des- 
cr^tion,  narration,  and  informal  discussion;  and  we  also 
find  a  class  of  essays  characterized  by  the  inversion  of  a 
normal  expository  process.  That  is,  they  expound  a  mat* 
ter  seemingly  too  trivial  or  absurd  for  serious  exposition,  or 
they  expound  it  in  an  unexpected  and  whimsical  way.  The 
paper  on  the  Fan  (Spectator,  No.  102)  is  a  mock  explan- 

^For  a  capital  account  of  the  general  background  of  ideas  in 
England  from  which  the  Baconian  eesay  emergeB,  see  J.  Zeitlin, 
Commonplaoes  in  BUeahethan  Life  and  Letters,  in  Jeum,  of  Bng. 
and  Germ.  PhiL  XIX  (1820),  pp.  47-66.  The  traits  vdiich  he  there 
points  out  can  be  traced  weU  bade  into  the  Benaissaaoe. 
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ation  of  a  process,  soberly  setting  forth  the  workings  of  the 
academy  which  offers  systematic  driU  in  the  management 
of  the  "  little  modish  machine."  The  paper  on  the  Oat-<5all 
(ibid..  No.  861)  in  reply  to  a  letter  inquiring  the  origin  of 
the  instrument,  gives  the  various  theories  on  the  subject  off- 
ered by  learned  friends,  and  discusses  its  applications  in 
the  writer's  own  day.  So  the  proposal  (ibid..  No.  251)  to 
appoint  a  comptroller-general  of  the  street-cries  of  Lon- 
don, which  are  duly  divided  into  vocal  and  instrumental, 
with  their  relative  sub-groups,  is  perfectly  regular  in  de- 
velopment. In  papers  such  as  these  the  essay  assumes 
a  radically  new  shape,  and  disdiarges  a  novel  function. 

The  same  inversion,  under  a  more  bewildering  stylistic 
cloak,  can  be  traced  in  much  of  the  most  characteristic 
work  of  Lamb.  The  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig — if  classi- 
fication of  that  delicious  whimsey  be  needed — is  a  mock 
process ;  The  Two  Races  of  Men  is  a  mock  division ;  Imper- 
fect Sympathies  is  a  thesis  supported  by  deliberately  hu- 
morous examples.  We  have  also  the  mock  encomium — a 
form  which  can  trace  its  ancestry  well  back  into  classical 
times,  and  which  was  also  practised  in  the  Benaissance — in 
The  Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers  and  A  Complaint  of  the 
Decay  of  Beggars.  In  his  hands  this  subdivision  of  the  es- 
say makes  steady  progress  in  unexpectedness  of  topic,  treat- 
ment, and  style,  until  the  second  and  third  of  these  ele- 
ments decisively  prevail  over  the  first.  It  is  a  method 
which  obviqusly  admits  large  amounts  of  paradox  and  par- 
ody, and  may  indeed  employ  them  in  excess,  in  which  case 
the  ^  essay-quality '  inevitably  suffers,  as  it  does  with  Mr. 
Chesterton.  In  Lamb,  however,  serious  views  usually 
underlie  the  discourse,  however  whimsical  its  outer  aspect ; 
and  so  they  do  in  most  of  his  successors  who  have  adopted 
the  type. 
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This  method  of  inversion,  it  must  be  noted,  necessarily 
falls  in  the  domain  of  exposition,  that  is,  on  the  intellecr 
tual  side  of  writing;  for  the  perception  of  unlikeness  on 
which  it  rests  involves  comparison.  An  absurdity  is 
not  an  absurdity  to  one  who  is  unconscious  of  its  conflict 
with  ordinary  experience;  and  in  literature  the  wildest 
record  of  emotion,  the  most  fantastic  narrative,  is  in 
method  indistinguishable  from  any  other  piece  of  descrip- 
tion or  narration.  A  fanciful  story  may  be  sober  and  close- 
knit  like  Through  the  Looking-Qlass,  or  diffuse  and  ramb- 
ling like  Water-Babies ;  but  only  the  reflective  intelligence 
can  distinguish  either  from  a  tale  of  common  fact.  So  in 
general  with  inversion,  paradox,  irony:  to  the  unreflective 
they  are  something  quite  other  than  what  they  are  intend- 
ed to  be,  and  as  unreflective  readers  abound,  the  puzzle- 
ment and  irritation  often  caused  by  such  methods  ara 
easily  accounted  for. 

The  unity  of  the  essay,  then,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  that 
of  the  essayist's  point  of  view  and  manner  of  approach, 
not  that  of  the  several  pieces,  often  radically  different  in 
method  and  temper,  grouped  under  the  term.  Hence  only 
resemblances  between  authors  enable  us  to  equate  groups. 
The  effort  to  discover  a  single  continuous  ^  essay-tradition  ^ 
in  English  is  vain ;  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Lamb's  work  would  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  al- 
tered if  Bacon  had  never  written  a  line.  Kinships  between 
authors  we  can  find ;  but  they  are  exceedingly  likely  to  cut 
across  accepted  literary  divisions.  Lamb  derived  much 
from  Burton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  but  can  either  be 
called  an  essayist  in  the  sense  that  he  is  one  ?  Dr.  Holmes 
and  Dr.  Orothers  have  much  in  common;  but  surely  the 
narrative  interest  in  The  Autocrat  distinguishes  it  from 
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The  Pardoner's  Wallet.  In  other  words,  the  principle  of 
dassification  is  less  that  of  literary  form  than  that  of 
author's  attitude  and  intention. 

Is  it,  however,  possible  to  use  this  last  criterion  as 
the  basis  of  a  sounder  division  ?  I  believe  that  it  is ;  and 
in  conclusion  I  wish  to  point  out  the  various  main 
groups  which  have  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  our  sur- 
vey, and  to  suggest  names  for  them,  so  far  as  reliable 
practice  supplies  them.  We  have  three  main  classes,  with 
some  sub-divisions,  the  relations  of  which  will  be  clearest 
if  they  are  arranged  in  quasi-tabular  form. 

I.  The  non-exhaustive  treatment  of  a  historical,  bio- 
graphical, or  critical  topic,  the  best  general  term  for 
which  is  study,  as  in  Froude's  Short  Studies  in  Chreat  Svb- 
jects.  Lord  Bryce's  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography, 
or  Mr.  Symons*  Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Sometimes, 
in  purely  critical  work,  the  term  estimate  appears,  as  in 
Professor  Mather's  Estimates  in  Art,  or  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
Swinburne :  An  EstimMe.  In  biography  the  variations  of 
scope  and  treatment  may  justify  the  use  of  a  separate 
term,  the  best,  apparently,  being  portrait,  as  in  Mr.  Gam- 
aliel Bradford's  Confederate  Portraits  and  Union  Port- 
raits.^^ 

n.  The  brief  description  of  a  place  or  a  character, 
whether  the  latter  be  general,  as  in  the  older  type,  or  spe- 
cific. The  best  term  for  this  is  sketch,  as  in  Irving's 
Sketch-Book,  or  Henry  James'  Transatlantic  Sketches. 
The  term  character,  however,  will  doubtless  be  retained 
in  its  technical  sense  with  reference  to  the  seventeenth- 
century  type  or  to  later  work  directly  modelled  on  it. 

"Mr.  Bradford,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  wholly  like  portraitf 
for  which  he  would  sabstitute  paychoffraph.  The  latter,  however, 
beside  being  ugly,  seems  not  readily  intelligible,  and  is  hardly  likely 
to  make  its  way  into  accepted  nse. 
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m.  The  purely  expository  essay,  of  which  we  can  dis- 
tingaish  three  main  types : 

1)  the  essay  which  condenses  the  writer's  experience 
and  reading  about  a  single  topic,  as  in  Bacon. 

2)  the  essay  which  provides  informal  discussion  of  a 
point  of  manners  or  taste,  as  often  in  Addison  and  his 
successors* 

8)  the  essay  which  inverts  or  whimsically  applies  a 
normal  expository  process,  as  in  the  examples  cited  from 
Addison  and  Lamb. 

All  three  of  these  are  sujBBciently  distinct  to  deserve 
separate  names,  especially  the  last ;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
current  practice  justifies  any.  Certainly  neither  informal 
nor  familiar  can  properly  be  restricted  to  either  the  sec- 
ond or  the  third  class  (neither  fits  the  first) ;  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  an  inventor  to 
supply  us  with  the  needed  terms.  Perhaps  commentary 
might  be  revived  to  designate  miscellaneous  discussions  of 
life  in  general;  but  it  of  course  does  not  apply  to  any 
type  of  the  essay  proper. 

It  is  now  possible  to  see  the  lines  by  which  the  field 
of  the  essay  is  really  divided.  Brevity  is  at  least  highly 
desirable;  informality  has  come  to  be  largely  taken  for 
granted;  tentativeness  of  approach  and  method,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  feature  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
purely  literary  essay.  As  for  the  kinds  of  writing,  the 
essayist's  type  of  mind  is  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  ex- 
pository form,  descriptive  and  narrative  pieces  being 
either  subdued  to  it  or  given  independent  place,  and  ar-' 
gument  given  its  own  sphere  in  editorial  or  article.  The 
literary  essay  as  thus  conceived  has  been  well  defined  by 
Mr.  D.  T.  Pottinger  ^'  as  "  a  written  monologue  or — ^in 

^EngUsh  Euay^  (MaGmiUan^  1917),  p.  ix. 
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tenufi  of  another  art — a  personal  letter  addressed  to  the 
public/'  ^^  It  might  puzzle  him  to  explain  in  what  sepse 
Pater's  OhUd  in  the  House  (which  he  includes  in  his  col< 
lection)  is  either.  In  truth,  the  portrait  is  obviously  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  pure  essay  by  the  fact  that  it  discards 
the  direct  approach  of  writer  to  reader,  and  confines  it^ 
self  to  the  presentation  of  its  real  or  imaginary  subject ; 
and  the  style  which  it  adopts,  whether  rich  and  full-tex- 
tured as  in  Pater,  or  keenly  analytical  in  Mr.  Bradford,  i| 
necessarily  far  removed  from  that  of  the  causerie. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  the  unifying  personality  of  th< 
essayist,  if  sufficiently  strong,  can  bring  together  a  great 
variety  of  themes,  and  that  the  individual  essay  has  f  rea 
scope  for  variation.  "  We  have  to  admit,''  says  Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys,  ''  that  so  long  as  it  obeys  the  law  of  being  explicit, 
casually  illuminative  of  its  theme,  and  germane  to  thd 
intellectual  mood  of  its  writer,  then  it  may  follow  pretty 
much  its  own  devices."  ^^  But  when  it  becomes  interested 
in  depicting  a  character  or  narrating  an  event  for  their 
own  sakes,  it  begins  to  pass  from  the  circle  of  the  essay 
proper  to  that  of  the  sketch  or  the  portrait;  in  Irving's 
BketchrBooTc  no  long  scrutiny  is  needed  to  separate  the 
real  essays  from  the  tales,  and  the  task  is  fairly  easy  in 
many  other  cases.  But  the  true  province  of  the  essay  is  in 
the  setting  forthr— directly  or  invertedly — of  its  author's 
moods,  tastes,  predilections,  aversions,  and  all  other  rea(^ 
tions  to  experience.  "We  might  end,"  says  Mr.  Khys 
again,  "by  claiming  the  essayists  as  dilute  lyrists,  en- 
gaged in  pursuing  a  rhythm  too  subtle  for  verse,  and  lif e- 

^"The  Essays  want  no  Preface:  they  are  oil  Preface:  A  Preface 
is  nothing  but  a  talk  with  the  reader;  and  they  do  nothing  else.'' — 
Letter  of  Lamib  to  his  publishers  (Everyman  ed.,  n,  p.  83). 

^  A  Oentwry  of  Wuay9  (Everyman's  Library),  p.  viii. 
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like  as  common-room  gossip."^®  In  a  sense  it  is  very  true 
that  the  essay  in  the  hands  of  such  a  writer  as  Lamb  ex* 
emplifies  the  finest  capacities  of  prose  as  a  medium  of  self- 
expression  precisely  as  lyric  poetry  expresses  those  of 
verse;  but  thereby  an  Essay  of  Elia  and  a  pure  lyric  are 
as  unlike  as  are  the  two  media  which  they  thus  present 
at  their  most  highly  finished  development ;  they  are  paral- 
lel^ but  unmistakably  different^  and  neither  could  conceiv- 
ably discharge  the  function  of  the  other. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  examination  such  as  the  pre- 
sent will  result  in  a  much  more  careful  restriction  of  the 
term  "  essay  " ;  the  free  and  easy  use  has  gone  on  too  long  to 
be  easily  discarded.  None  the  less,  the  discrimination  of  the 
true  essay  from  the  study^  the  portrait,  and  the  sketch  is 
worth  making,  and  a  perception  of  the  real  distinctions  be- 
tween them  may  in  time  help  to  make  usage  a  little  more 
exact. 

Chablbs  E.  Whiticobs. 


Pnd,^  p.  iz. 


XXVn.— ENGLISH  SONGS  ON  THE  NIGHT  VISIT 

The  Night  Visit 

Traces  of  the  aube  in  Englisli  and  Scottish  literature 
are  to  be  found  in  a  few  titles  and  a  few  fragments  or 
adaptations  of  the  type.  But  the  aube,  which  deals  with 
the  parting  of  lovers  at  dawn,  seems  to  me  to  represent 
only  one  group  in  a  large  body  of  songs  that  picture  the 
various  phases  of  a  lover's  secret  visit  to  his  lady  at  night. 
No  such  number  of  these  related  songs^  either  medieval 
or  modem,  is  to  be  found  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
but  enough  material  survives  in  one  form  or  another  to 
surest  their  main  conventions. 

The  songs  must  have  arisen  from  a  very  ancient  pagan 
custom  which  seems  to  have  been  practically  universal 
among  the  people  of  Western  Europe— that  which  allowed 
a  youth  to  visit  a  girl  secretly  and  spend  the  night  with  her 
before  marriage.  EVen  in  the  early  stages  of  what  might 
be  called  civilization  in  Europe,  the  custom  was  perhaps 
general,  and  it  has  been  recorded  within  the  last  century 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries,  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  America.  It  may  have  sprung  from 
a  primitive  division  of  the  sexes  into  groups  with  distinct 
living  quarters,  as  in  ancient  Sparta  and  Eome,  and  from 
an  obligation  of  a  youth  to  visit  his  mate  secretly.^  In 
modem  times  the  custom  seems  to  have  developed  into 
the  practice  of  secret  and  trial  marriages,  to  be  continued 
beyond  a  short  period  or  not  according  to  the  will  of  the 
interested  pair.'    Survivals  of  temporary  marriage,  usu- 

^Bee  Crawley^  The  Mystio  Rose,  pp.  215-16,  219,  826,  832;  Mac- 
cuUoch,  The  Childhood  of  Fiction,  335-30,  and  references  given  there. 

'See  Potter,  Bohrab  and  Buatem,  pp.  131-32;  11  Note$  and 
Queries,  i,  66,  176-77. 
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ally  for  a  year,  are  recorded  especially  for  Celtic  Britain 
and  Germany.*  Probably  relics  of  an  ancient  annual 
distribution  of  mates  by  lot  at  a  spring  sex  festival  are  to 
be  found  in  customs  of  Valentine^s  Day.*  A  related  cus- 
tom required  a  girl  at  the  coming  of  the  spring  festival 
to  forswear  her  husband  or  deliver  up  a  symbol  of  her 
connection  with  the  maiden  group.' 

The  conventions  of  the  night  visit  and  its  connection 
with  formal  song  perhaps  appear  most  fully  in  the  modern 
survival  in  Switzerland  known  as  "Kiltgang/'  the  au- 
thorized visit  of  a  suitor  to  his  betrothed  at  night.  Miss 
Lucy  E.  Broadwood  has  very  kindly  called  my  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  Swiss  survival  and  has  given  me  in 
personal  letters  an  interesting  description  of  the  custom, 
based  partly  on  her  own  observation.  I  sunmiarize  her 
account  :• 

The  wooer  comes;  the  girl  awaits  him  at  the  window 
and  protests  conventionally,  but  admits  him.  The  parents 
are  aware  of  this  but  do  not  interfere  or  appear,  for  the 

*See  Potter,  BoJvmb  and  Ruatem,  p.  118,  for  the  relation  of  a 
man  to  the  elan  of  his  wife  until  a  child  is  bom,  and  p.  136,  n.  1, 
for  the  busband's  secret  visit  to  his  wife  for  a  year  among  the 
Circassians. 

'See  Antiquary^  v,  41-50;  Potter,  pp.  131-32;  Qomme,  Traditional 
Chmea,  i,  29^-03;  Studies  in  Philology,  zva,  38;  Fraiser,  Balder 
the  Beautifvl,  I,  100-10  (in  the  Vosges). 

*6ee  Antiquary,  v,  142;  Bolte,  Alemamiia,  xiv,  180-03  (a  six- 
teenth century  song  of  a  group  of  Qerman  maidens  demanding  that 
a  girl  forsake  her  husband  or  return  the  bride-ball  to  the  group). 
ComxMU-e  related  customs  in  Folk-Lore,  xxvn,  27(^274,  and  Potter, 
pp.  131-32. 

*Miss  Broadwood  refers  to  Ernst  Buss,  '' Volksjustix  der  Kacht- 
buben  an  Eanton  Bern,"  Sohweizeriaohes  Arohiv  fOr  YoVuikunde,  z, 
102-86.  {See  Alemannict,  1Y,  1-12,  for  an  account  of  the  modern 
kiltffong  by  Bochholz,  vrho  prints  the  ecMigs,  and  ako  lor  an  eight- 
eenth century  account. 
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yotmg  people  are  supposed  to  profit  by  it  as  they  are  en- 
abled to  break  off  the  final  marriage  arrangements  should 
either  desire  to  do  so.  The  wooer  is  obliged  to  make  long 
rhymed  or  prose  speeches  before  the  girl  consents  to  open 
the  window.  These  speeches  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
but  they  are  sometimes  offered  for  sale  at  fairs.  There 
is  indeed  a  regular  ritual  in  which  the  lovers,  the  girl's 
parents,  and  the  "  Nachtbuben  "  take  part.  The  last  are 
"  young  village  fellows  who  act  as  night-watchmen  of  be- 
haviour, whose  part  it  is  to  know  all  about  these  court- 
ships, pursue  and  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  wooer, 
study  and  proclaim  the  characters  of  both  parties,  and,  in 
short,  act  as  village  spies  and  administrators  of  a  rude 
justice  and  censorship  showing  themselves  in  accepted 
forms  and  customs." 

The  custom  of  the  hiUgamg  was  known  among  the 
Germans  under  the  name  of  "fenstem'*  and  among 
the  Dutch  under  the  name  of  "  queesting.'' ''  In  England, 
Scotland,  Wlales,  and  America,  a  similar  practice  survived 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.®  The  persistence  of  the 
custom  in  the  face  of  the  attitude  of  the  church  is  indica- 
tive of  a  strong  hold  among  the  folk.  The  church  fought 
long  against  the  treatment  of  betrothal  as  marriage,  but 
the  folk  possibly  regarded  it  as,  like  handf asting,  an  ample 
rite.  Moral  pressure,  however,  in  the  end  so  modified  the 
traditions  of  the  night  visit  that,  though  the  lover  was 
received  into  the  girPs  bed,  inhibitions  were  supposed  to 
keep  the  rdation  an  innocoit  one.  '^  * 

*See  Potter,  BoTirdb  and  Rustenh  pp*  134-95;  for  analogous  eas- 
toniB  among  Asiatic  people,  aee  pp.  135-36. 

^Ihid,,  pp.  133,  136-37;  Moore,  Mwrriage  OuutofM  and  Ceremonies 
(1814),  p.  35;  Stiles,  Bw/idUng;  iU  Origin^  Progreea  and  DecUne  in 
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The  mass  of  literature  dealing  with  the  general  subject 
I  need  not  summarize.  I  am  interested  here  only  in  the 
marks  which  the  very  ancient  and  very  pagan  ceremony  of 
the  night  visit  seems  to  have  left  on  English  literature 
even  down  to  modem  times.  But  the  English  material  is 
very  fragmentary^  and  the  relation  between  the  English^ 
songs  and  those  of  the  Continent,  especially  of  France^  is 
so  obviously  dose  that  from  time  to  time  continental 
literature  will  be  cited  for  illustrative  and  supplementary 
material. 

Genbsai.  Songs  on  The  Night  Visit 

Possibly  there  first  developed  on  the  Continent  a  group 
of  songs  dealing  with  the  night  visit  of  the  lover  without 
stressing  any  particular  feature,  though  such  songs  can- 
not be  found  in  so  early  a  period  or  distributed  over  so 
wide  a  region  of  Europe  as  the  aube.  The  lover's  secret 
coming,  his  request  for  admittance,  the  parley  with  the 
girl,  his  entrance,  and  finally  his  departure  before  dawn, 
would  furnish  the  main  elements.  With  the  small  amount 
of  popular  medieval  poetry  that  survives  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  determining  the  nature  of  such  general  songs  on 
the  night  visit  except  by  attempts  at  reconstruction 
through  traces  of  them  in  medieval  literature  and  through 
traditional  songs  and  ballads.  But  there  are  several  pic- 
tures of  the  visit  of  the  lover,®  which  may  give  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  norm. 

*Only  a  single  EngUsh  fragment  so  far  aa  I  know  soggeBts  the 
cnBtom  of  a  yisit  from  a  girl  to  her  lover  on  Valentine  ni^^i— iha 
■ong  of  the  mad  Ophelia  in  Hamlet^  iv,  6: 

Tomorrow  is  S.  Valentines  day,  aU  in  the  morning  betimey 
And  I  a  Maid  at  your  Window,  to  be  your  Val^tiae. 
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In  the  Bamaunt  of  the  Bose,  the  lover  is  instracted  :^^ 

And  ryse  on  morwe  up  erly 
Out  of  thy  bedde,  and  barneys  thee 
Er  ever  dawning  thou  mayst  see. 
Al  priyily  than  shalt  thou  goon^ 
V^at  weder  it  be,  thy-eilf  aloon, 
For  reyn,  or  hayl,  for  snow,  for  slete, 
Thider  she  dwellith  that  is  so  swete. 
The  which  may  f  aUe  aslepe  be, 
And  thenkith  but  litel  upon  thee. 
Than  shalt  thou  goon,  ful  foule  aferd; 
Loke  if  the  gate  be  unsperd. 
And  waite  without  in  wo  and  peyn, 
Ful  yyel  a-colde  in  winde  and  reyn. 
Than  shal  thou  go  the  dore  bifore. 
If  thou  maist  fynde  any  ecoire, 
,  Or  hole,  or  reft,  what  ever  it  were; 
Than  shalt  thou  stoupe,  and  lay  to  ere. 
If  they  within  a-slepe  be; 
I  mene,  aUe  save  thy  lady  free. 
Wliom  waking  if  thou  mayst  aspye, 
Go  put  thy^silf  in  jupartye. 
To  ouske  grace  ... 


For  whom  thou  hast  so  greet  annoy, 
Shal  kisse  thee  er  thou  go  away. 
And  hold  that  in  ful  gret  deyntee. 
And,  for  that  no  man  shal  thee  see 
Bifore  the  hous,  ne  in  the  way, 
Loke  thou  be  goon  ageyn  er  day. 

In  spite  of  the  refinements  of  courtly  poetry  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  reflect  the  general  features  of  the  ancient 

Then  up  he  rose,  k  don'd  his  clothes,  ft  dupt  the  chamber  dore, 
Let  in  the  Maid,  that  out  a  Maid,  never  departed  more. 

See,  however,  Jeanroy,  Leg  Originet  de  la  poSHe  Iffrique  en  Franoe 
au  mayen  dye,  pp.  146,  IdO,  n.,  for  the  girl  as  the  yisitant  in  Italian 
songs. 
"•LI.  2640-80;  Roman  de  la  Rose,  U.  2516-54. 
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night  viflit.  A  fifteenth  century  French  poem^  ^Tmj^ 
penser  me  font  amours/'  published  by  Gaston  Paris  in 
Chansons  de  XV^  aiecle  ^  Ogives  a  complete  representation 
of  the  assignation,  the  coming  of  the  lover,  the  meeting 
of  the  pair,  and  the  parting  before  day,  without  emphasis 
on  any  special  f eatura  And  even  in  forms  of  these  songs 
in  which  particular  features  are  stressed  there  is  often  a 
picture  of  the  whole  visit  A  number  of  aubes  that  belong 
to  the  folk  represent  both  the  coming  and  the  parting. 
The  traditional  English  aube  ^^  The  Qxey  Cock ''  in  several 
versions  depicts  the  coming,  the  wooing,  and  the  departure 
of  the  lover.  ^^  Indeed  many  individual  songs  in  the 
special  types  of  which  I  shall  speak  approximate  only 
loosely  to  the  conventions  of  their  type,  so  that  they  might 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  mass  of  general  songs  which 
reflect  the  night  visit  as  a  whole. 

Emphasis,  however,  on  one  feature  or  another  seems  to 
have  developed  special  types  of  songs.  In  certain  ballads, 
both  serious  and  comic,  prominence  is  given,  for  example, 
to  the  secret  entrance  of  the  lover  and  the  discovery  of  him 
by  relatives  of  the  girl.  But  the  songs  on  the  ni^t  visit 
would  naturally  fall  into  two  types,  those  stressing  the 
arrival  of  the  lover  and  his  reception,  and  those  stressing 
his  departure.  It  is  to  be  expected,  I  think,  that  the  sec- 
ond type,  the  aube,  should  have  developed  first  and  been 
more  widespread,  since  the  parting  offered  the  dramatic 
moment  for  the  expression  of  lyric  passion.    And  audi 


^6oci6t6  des  anciena  teztea  frani^.  No. 

*  See  Herd's  vereioa.  Ancient  and  Modem  SootUaK  Songe,  n,  206, 
and  a  North  Carolina  yersion  coUected  by  Sharp,  BngUah  Folk  8onff9 
from  the  Bouihem  Appalaohians,  pp.  128-29.  For  foreign  examples 
see  Jeanroy,  Lea  Originea  de  la  po^gie  lyrique  en  Ffxinqe,  pp.  140- 
50;  Victor  Smith,  Romania,  YXi,  56-68;  Erk  and  BOhme,  Deutaakor 
Liederhori,  Vol.  n,  No.  813. 
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seems  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  Continent.  I  shall 
deal  first^  however,  with  the  group  of  songs  and  ballads 
depicting  the  lover's  approach  and  reception. 


"  OpBN  THB  DooB 
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In  connection  with  the  coming  of  the  lover  certain  de- 
tails recor  frequently  enough  to  make  up  what  might  be 
called  the  type  song  on  the  theme.  ^^  Open  the  door/'  the 
lover  pleads,  with  so  little  variation  that  the  refrain 
'^  Open  the  door  "  may  be  regarded  as  identifying  a  song 
with  the  group  we  are  studying.  A  feature  that  I  take 
to  be  an  early  development  is  the  suffering  of  the  lover 
from  the  rain  or  snow  and  the  cold,  as  in  the  Htymawrd  of 
the  Rose.  The  parley  between  the  lovers  offers  the  chief 
point  of  expansion.'  Sometimes  the  lady  scorns  the  wooer 
and  sends  him  off.  Oonventionally  she  makes  a  show  of 
reluctance  and  finally  yields,  at  times  with  an  enlightening 
disr^ard  of  modem  standards.  The  warning  that  the 
father  and  mother  or  some  other  meimber  of  the  family 
will  be  awakened  and  will  interfere  is  usual.  This  warn- 
ing  or  the  refusal  has  developed  a  second  refrain,  ^'Oo 
from  my  window,"  which  is  distinctive  of  a  large  number 
of  the  songs. 

The  earliest  suggestion  of  the  refrain  ''  Open  the  door '' 
which  I  have  found  in  English  literature  occurj^  in  the 
title  of  a  work  printed  by  Wynken  de  "Wbrde,  Undo  your 
dore.^^  The  title  was  probably  borrowed  from  a  popular 
song.  On  August  1,  1586,  entry  was  made  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' Register  of  a  ballad  called  "  Open  the  dore  dc 
begynninge  you  Maidens  Ac**  ^^  which  must  have  been  a 

»Se6  Hand-Usts  of  Prmter$,  15011556,  BibUographical  Society, 
p.  25. 
**  Arber'a  Trcmaoripty  n,  209. 
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moralization  of  such  a  song.  An  echo  of  the  refrain 
"  Open  the  door  '^  is  found  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  m,  8, 
a  scene  gay  with  snatches  of  popular  ballads  and  with 
parodies  of  ballads.  Launcelot,  in  answer  to  a  maid  who 
appears  "  above  *^  with  the  question  "  Why  who  is  this  !  " 
sings, 

Oh,  damsel  dear, 

Open  the  door,  and  it  shall  appear; 

Open  the  door  I 

and  the  maid  sings  in  reply, 

Oh,  gentle   squire, 

I'U  see  thee  hang  first;  fareweU,  my  dear! 

During  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  perhaps  a  broad- 
er currency  of  songs  with  this  refrain  than  is  indicated  by 
the  few  early  references  cited.  At  least  in  the  broadside 
ballads  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  refrain  and  the  con- 
ventions appropriate  to  it  seem  to  have  been  popular.  The 
opening  stanzas  of  "  John^s  Earnest  Eequest  '^  **  are 
typical : 

"(yome  open  the  Door,  eweet  Betty^ 

For  its  a  cold  winter's  night! 
It  rains,  and  it  blows,  and  it  thunders. 

And  the  Moon  it  do's  give  no  light. 
It  is  aU  for  the  love  of  sweet  Betty, 

That  here  I  have  lost  my  way; 
Sweet,  let  me  lye  beyond  thee, 

Untm  it  is  break  of  day." 

"I  dare  not  come  down,  sweet  Johnny, 

Nor  I  dare  not  now  let  you  in, 
(For  fear  of  my  Father's  anger. 

And  the  rest  of  my  other  kin; 
For  my  Father  he  is  awake. 

And  my  Mother  she  will  us  hear; 
Therefore  be  gone,  sweet  Johnny  t 

My  Joy  and  my  only  Dear." 


"Boaibwrghe  Ballads,  Ballad  Society,  vi,  20(2-3.    See  GhappeU« 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time^  pp.  504-6,  lor  the  rogue  of  the  air. 
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After  a  show  of  objection  on  Betty's  part  and  farther 
complaint  of  the  cold  on  William's^  the  lover  is  admitted. 
The  first  line  of  "  The  Repulsive  Maid  "  is  "  Sweet,  open 
the  door,  and  let  me  come  in."  ^®  The  maiden  pretends 
to  refuse  for  fear  of  her  parents,  but  she  finally  sends  the 
wooer  off  with  a  closing  stanza  in  the  spirit  of  the  maid 
of  Monsieur  Thomas: 

''Walk  Knave!"  Ib  a  Parrot's  note^ 
And  if  the  Hang-man  don't  get  your  coat, 
lie  met  you  at  Solbom-hiU  in  a  Boat, 
If  ever  I  love  you  more. 

*  ■  Loves  Betom,  Or,  The  Maydens  Joy ''  "  opens : 

Arise  from  thy  bed, 

My  Turtle  and  dear. 
And  let  in  thy  true  Love, 

that  stands  coldly  here. 

• 

"  The  Young  Man^s  hard  shift,"  ^'  with  the  refrain 
"Come  away,  pretty  Betty,  and  open  the  door,"  has  the 
conventions  of  the  "  cold  tempestuous  ni^t,"  the  admit- 
tance, and  the  parting  before  day.  In  a  song  in  D'lJrfey's 
WU  a/nd  Mirth  ^^  which  depicts  the  night  visit,  the  refrain 
varies  on  "  The  fair  one  let  me  in." 

Later  balladmongers  continued  the  tradition.  In  "A 
Favourite  Love  Song,"  printed  about  1770  according  to 
Ebsworth,*^  "Open  the  Window,"  "Go  from  my  win- 
dow," and  "  Open  the  door  "  all  appear,  along  with  the 

*  Bowburghe  Bdlada,  \i,  209-11. 

"  JBngUsh  Ballada,  1651-5,  (British  Mueeom,  0  20  f .  14.  See  Roo- 
hurghe  BaUads,  vi,  66;  n,  678. 

*  Bomhurgke  BaUadt,  n,  213. 

*  I,  324-26.  See  Ohappell,  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  pp. 
509-11,  for  the  vogae  of  this  aon^*  It  aleo  occurs  in  Vcoal  Mi§- 
eettany  (1736),  i,  287-38. 

**  Romhurghe  Balladi,  Yi,  207. 
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complaint  about  the  weather,  the  girFs  excuse  that  she 
fears  her  parents,  the  stealthy  entrance,  and  the  parting 
"  in  the  breaking  of  the  day."  "  Indifference ;  or  a  Eap 
at  the  Door,"  published  in  Logan's  Pedlar's  Pack  ^^  with- 
out indication  of  the  source,  b^ins, ''  The  last  time  I  came 
o'er  the  muir,"  and  includes  the  assignation,  the  request 
"Open  the  door,"  the  reference  to  the  girl's  father  and 
mother,  and  her  dismissal  of  the  lover  as  the  seducer  of 
others.  The  final  stanza  is  a  variation  on  that  of  "  The 
Bepulsive  Maid."  A  number  of  the  broadsides,  especially 
those  of  an  intrigue  type,  show  the  influence  of  one  con- 
vention or  another  belonging  to  the  night  visit,  but  I  have 
not  attempted  to  take  these  into  account. 

The  situations  and  conventional  phraseology  of  the 
night  visit  appear  also  in  a  group  of  closely  rdated  tradi- 
tional ballads  published  by  Child  in  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads.  Here  the  interference  of  the  girl's  fam- 
ily in  one  way  or  another  brings  a  tragic  outcome.  In 
Jamieson's  version  of  "Clerk  Saunders"  (No.  69)  the 
lover  comes  to  his  lady's  bower  and  "  tirls  at  the  pin  " : 

"O  deep  ye,  wake  ye,  May  Margaret, 

Or  are  you  the  bower  within  T" 
''O  wha  is  that  at  my  bower-door, 

Sae  weU  my  name  does  ken?" 
'It's  I,  Clerk  Saunders,  your  true-love, 

Youll  open  and  lat  me  in." 

"Willie's  Fatal  Visit"  (No.  225),  Buchan's  version  of 
"Willie  and  Lady  Maisry"  (No.  70),  and  "The  Bent 
sae  Brown"  (No.  71)  have  much  the  same  wording.*' 

*  P^.  363-64. 

"A  similar  dialogue  occurs  twice  in  " Qlasgerion  "  (No.  67 )»  where 
the  assignation  is  foUowed  by  an  account  of  how  the  lady  is  visited 
hj  the  lover's  servant  as  weU  as  by  the  lover  himself.  In  "  Hie  Lass 
of  Boch  Boyal "  (No.  76)  the  lady,  seeking  admittance  at  the  lover's 
castle,  uses  the  same  phraseology,  in  most  versions  with  emphasis  on 
the  rain  and  cold.    Gee  also  Na  249. 
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The  youth  of  "  Clyde's  Water  "  (No.  216)  adds  that  his 
"  boots  are  full  of  Clyde's  water,  And  frozen  to  the  brim/' 
In  Motherwell's  version  of  "  Willie  and  Lady  Maisry " 
the  lover  after  killing  the  guard  cries: 


(( 


Oh  open,  open,  Lady  Margerie, 

Open  and  let  me  in; 
The  weet  weets  a'  my  yellow  hair. 

And  the  dew  drapa  on  my  chin. 
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The  last  lines  echo  the  convention  of  the  rain.  Willie's 
buckles,  moreover,  are  stiff  with  frozen  blood. 

''  O  open,  open,  my  true-love, 
O  open,  and  let  me  in," 

says  the  lover  of  "Young  Benjie"  (No.  86),  and  Mai^ 
jorie  replies, 

"  I  dare  na  open.  Young  Benjie, 
My  three  brothers  are  within." 

The  ballads  of  this  group  echo  each  other  and  borrow 
bodily  from  each  other,  an  indication,  no  doubt,  of  the  as- 
sociation of  them  in  the  mind  of  the  singer,  but  the  pas- 
sages which  I  have  cited  are  stock  features  of  the  whole 
group  of  poems  on  the  night  visit. 

Two  popular  songs  on  the  subject  were  adapted  by 
Bums.  One  pictures  the  lover  as  dying  of  cold  before  the 
lady  admits  him.  The  poem  begins,  "  It's  open  the  door 
some  piiy  to  show,"  and  has  the  refrain,  "  So  open  the 
door  to  me,  oh  1 "  ^^  The  other,  called  from  its  refrain 
"  Let  me  in  this  ae  night,"  ^*  runs  in  part : 

"  O  pity  me  before  I  goe, 
And  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo  I 


«  See  Dick,  Songs  of  Bums,  pp.  128-29,  3W. 
"^See  Hecht,  Songs  from  Herd^s  Manusoripis,  pp.  149^2,  300*  and 
Jlerdj  SooUish  Songs,  n,  ie7  flf. 
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The  night  it  is  baith  oanld  and  ireet. 
The  mom  it  will  be  snaw  and  sleety 
My  fifaoen  are  frozen  to  my  feet 
Wi'  standing  on  the  plain,  jo." 

"My  lather's  waidng  on  the  street, 
[My  mither  the  chamber-keys  does  keep, 
My  chamber-door  does  chirp  and  cheep, 
And  I  dare  nae  let  you  in,  jo/' 

The  lover  prevails  and  enters  stealthily.  The  final 
stanza  tells  how  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  bed  and  betrajB 
the  pair  to  the  mother.  The  last  two  stanzas  may  be  an 
accretion.  They  are  in  narrative  form  while  the  rest  is 
pure  dialogue. 

A  modem  folk  song,  "  The  Oottage  by  the  Wood/*  *• 
after  a  stanza  describing  the  cottage,  quite  abruptly  intro- 
duces what  is  probably  an  old  fragment : 

It  rains,  it  hails,  it  snows,  it  blows. 
And  1  shall  get  wet  through  all  my  clothes, 
So  I  pray  you  love,  love,  let  me  in. 

"  Oh  I  no,  kind  Sir,  that  can  never  be,"  the  lady  replies, 
but  a  narrative  close  tells  how  she  relents  immediately 
when  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  admits  him  for  the  night 

These  conventions  of  the  night  visit,  though  simple  and 
natural  enough  in  themselves,  recur  so  persistently  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  popular  poetry  as  to  suggest  that  to  the 
popular  mind  the  theme  called  for  the  use  of  certain  for- 
mulas, and  that  back  of  the  few  examples  of  ^^  Open  the 
door  "  recorded  early  there  lay  a  considerable  body  of  song 
which  had  arisen  among  the  folk. 

The  currency  of  these  conventions  in  the  songs  of  the  con- 
tinental folk  also  is  still  stronger  evidence  for  an  ancient 

*6ee  Journal  of  the  FoJk-Bong  Booietff,  z,  16;  Ti,  19. 
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ttaditioiL^*  ThiiB  part  of  a  song  from  the  Alps,  ^^  matin 
me  suis  ley6/'  ^^  recalls  the  song  ^^  It's  open  the  door  " 
adapted  hj  Bums.  Two  stanzas  are  especially  conven- 
tional: 

OuTTe  ta  porte  tendramenty 


} 


Jeune  fille  taut  aimtet  |     ^^^ 

—  Venec  de  jour  6i  tous  voulez  me  parler, 
Oar  pour  la  nuit^  ma  porte  eat  bien  f«rmte. 

—  Votre  porte  ^onvrira,  ^^ 

O  ma  mie,  ma  douce  mie.         j 
Quaad  je  saurais,  belle,  y  mourir  de  froid« 
Devant  ta  port'  j'iraia  coucher  oe  eoir. 

The  youth  endures  through  the  bitter  night,  hut  when 
the  jeune  fille  opens  her  door  at  dawn  it  is  to  receive  his 
adieu  "pour  la  demiSre  fois."  In  "Le  galant  indis- 
cret "  ^*  the  lover  cries,  "  Ouvrez  la  porte,"  the  girl  bids 
him  come  when  her  parents  are  asleep,  she  overhears  him 
telling  others  of  the  assignation,  and  when  he  returns 
with  the  plea  to  open  the  door  and  with  a  complaint  of  the 
cold,  she  scorns  him. 

It  is  very  significant,  I  think,  that  the  same  conveib* 
tions  which  distinguish  songs  on  the  night  visit  can  be 
traced  in  the  songs  belonging  to  the  elaborate  marriage 
ritual  of  the  French  peasants.  The  mere  connection  with 
customs  of  folk  marriage  would  indicate  that  the  conven- 
tions are  very  old  and  were  widely  popular  at  an  early 

**!  baye  made  no  aystematic  eearefa  for  foreifpi  Tersions.  iWbat  I 
offer  is  merely  iUustratiye. 

"Gee  Tiersot,  Chanaons  popidairea  recueilMs  dans  les  Alpea  fran» 
9(U9e8,  pp.  246^247.  In  Momania,  vn,  63-54,  "  VieiUes  chansonfl  rec. 
en  Velay  et  en  Fores,"  Victor  Smith  gives  a  variant  of  tbis  song 
and  refers  to  F.  Mibel,  Le  Pays  basque,  p.  313;  OaseUi,  Oha/nU  pop, 
de  VIMie,  p.  199;  and  Ferraro,  Canii  Monferrini,  p.  S4. 

^Tiersot,  fpp,  272-73.  See  Victor  Smitb,  Romania,  TO,  64,  for 
a  variant. 
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period.  In  the  wedding  ceremonies  there  are  songs  for  the 
siege  of  the  bride's  house  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding, 
for  the  entrance  to  the  house  afterward,  for  the  entrance 
to  the  bridal  chamber  at  night  or  on  the  morning  after  the 
marriage,  and  so  on.^®  Many  of  these  songs  have  no  ref- 
erence to  the  usual  features  of  the  night  visit^  but  a  num- 
ber begin  with  the  cry  ^^  Ouyrez  la  porte,"  and  in  several 
the  mention  of  the  cold  is  added.  One  of  them,  the  Nor- 
man  ^^  Chanson  des  oreillers,"  will  be  discussed  later. 
Scheffler  prints  a  portion  of  a  dialogue  '^  sung  in  parts  of 
France  when  the  bridegroom  and  his  attendants  appear 
before  the  barred  door  of  the  bride's  house  bearing  gifts 
on  the  night  before  the  wedding.  To  the  request  ^^  Ouyrez 
la  porte  "  the  bride  or  her  party  answers : 

Moi,  TOUfl  laisser  entrer, 

Je  ne  saurais  le  f aire. 

Mon  ptee  est  en  ool^Cy 

Ma  m^e  est  en  tristease. 

Une  flUe  de  si  grand  priz, 

N'ouvre  pas  la  porte  k  oes  heures-ci. 

This  mention  of  the  father  and  mother  in  connection  with 
the  refusal  is  reminiscent  of  songs  on  the  night  visit.  To 
the  siege  of  the  bride's  door  by  the  bridegroom  and  his 
attendants  belongs  a  song  from  Lorraine  reported  by  an 
English  observer  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.'^   The  men  entreat : 

Open,  Marie,  for  a  husband  young 
Cometli  thy  love  to  win; 


'*6ee  Scheffler,  Frcuufdaiache  VoVcsdichtung  und  Sage,  i,  164,  170- 
71,  179-183,  101,  103,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  Sdieffler. 
**  Frangosiaohe  Vdkadichtung  vnd  Bage,  i,  17(V*71. 
^Folk-Lore  Record,  m,  261-66. 
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The  rain  falk  fajBt^  and  the  winds  blow  oold, 
Open^  and  let  him  in; 

and  the  women  reply, 

My  father's  away^  and  my  mother  in  bed — 

I  prithee  no  longer  stay; 
You  cannot  come  in  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
Germain,  go  hence  awayl 

The  dose  kinship  of  this  song  to  the  English  tradition  is 
apparent 

Among  the  Teutonic  peoples  of  central  Europe  the  num- 
ber of  extant  songs  that  may  be  regarded  as  reflecting  the 
night  visit  of  the  lover  is  considerable.  The  larger  part 
of  these  are  of  the  aube  type,  but  many  depict  the  whole 
visit  or  the  coming  of  the  lover.'^  In  a  fifteenth  century 
song,  which  begins,  '^  Tritt  auf ,  tritt  auf ,  den  Biegel  von 
der  Thiir,"  *•  the  girl  at  first  refuses  the  youth  admittance 
for  fear  of  the  noise  he  will  make,  but  he  promises  to  enter 
stealthily.  The  refrain  here,  ^^  Stand  auf  und  lass  mich 
ein,'*  is  typical  of  the  fensterlieder.^^  Several  modem 
songs  contain  the  warning  that  the  parents  are  within  or 
the  reference  to  the  cold  and  rain.'^  The  value  of  these 
lieder,  however,  for  a  study  of  the  corresponding  English 
songs  lies  less  in  their  use  of  similar  details  than  in  their 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  entire  genre.  The  oldest 
of  them  show  that  the  traditional  songs  collected  in  modem 
times  are  but  carrying  on  conventions  that  were  in  full 
swing  in  the  middle  ages. 

"■See  Erk  and  BOhme,  Deutscher  Liederhort,  Nos.  469,  797-830; 
Bu88,  ''  Volkejufttiz  der  N<acihtbiiben  in  Kanton  Bern,"  Schweizer- 
i$ches  AroMv  fUr  Volkskunde,  x,  162-66;  Rochholz,  Alemannia,  TV, 
1-16;  etc. 

""Erk  and  Btfhme,  No.  469;  compare  "Undo  your  dore"  printed 
by  Wynken  de  Worde. 

•^See  Erk  and  B6hme,  Nos.  813,  816,  817,  820,  821,  822. 

"See  Noe.  818,  819,  820,  824,  830. 
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"  Go  FBOii  My  Window,  Go  1  '^ 

Among  the  more  general  songs  dealing  with  iba  night 
visit  there  developed,  through  emphasis  on  the  girl's  warn- 
ing or  refusal,  a  large  group  distinguished  commonly  by 
the  refrain  "Go  from  my  window.''  So  far  as  I  know 
the  earliest  reference  in  English  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
song  of  this  type  dates  from  about  1525.  Among  ballads 
listed  in  The  Seven  Sorowes  thai  women  have  when  theyr 
husbandes  be  deade,  Copland  includes  the  title  "  Go  from 
my  durre"*^ — apparently  a  direct  answer  to  "Open  the 
door."  A  song  usually  known  by  its  refrain  "  Go  from  my 
window,  go,"  was  extremely  popular  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Roister  on  March  4,  1588,  as  a  ballad  "  intituled  Ode 
from  the  windowe  goe."^^  One  part  of  "  Attowel's  Jigge," 
1596,  was  sung  to  the  tune  "Goe  from  my  windo."** 
Apparently  Kashe  is  parodying  the  song  or  an  adaptation 
of  it  when  he  says  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Lenten 
Stuffe,  1599,  *^  {as  U  rurmes  in  the  old  song)  Go  from 
my  Garden  go,  for  there  no  flowers  for  thee  dooth  grow." 
Seven  music  books  are  recorded  as  containing  the  air 
around  1600.»® 

A  moralization  of  this  or  a  kindred  song  in  the  Scot- 
tish Qvde  wnd  Oodlie  Ballatis  ^^  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  testifies  to  an  even  earlier  popularity  and 
gives  us  our  first  clue  to  the  form  of  the  song: 

"  Tran9€U)ti<ms  of  the  BihKographical  Sooieiy,  m,  210. 
"Arber's  TrcMaoripi,  u,  226. 

"  Shirhum  BaUads,  ed.  dark.  No.  ua;  AHber's  TranBoripi,  m,  3. 
"CtiappeU,  Old  BngUth  Popular  Muaio  (ed.  Wooldxidge,  1893), 
I,  146-147. 
"*  Edited  by  MitcheU,  Soottiah  Text  Society,  pp.  132-36. 
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Qabo  k  at  my  windo^  quiho,  qnhoT 
Go  from  my  windo,  go,  go. 
Quha  callk  thair,  «a  lyke  ane  etranger. 
Go  fujim  my  windo,  got 

Lord  I  am  heir,  aii«  wratcheit  mortall. 
That  for  thy  mercy  dois  cry  and  call. 
Unto  th6  my  Lord  Celestiall, 
S6  qnho  is  at  my  [thy?]  windo,  quho. 

The  final  lines  of  the  next  two  pairs  of  stanzas  correspond 
to  the  final  lines  here,  but  a  number  of  stanzas  follow 
with  a  refrain  varying  on  ^'  In  at  thy  dure  lat  me  go." 
A  relenting  deity  finally  answers, 

Quho  is  at  my  windo,  qnhoT 
Go  from  my  windo,  go; 
Cry  na  mair  thair,  lyke  ane  stranger, 
Bot  in  at  my  dure  thow  go. 

What  mnst  have  been  an  English  moralization  of  a 
form  of  ^'  Go  from  my  window  "  was  entered  on  the  Star 
tioners'  Begister  on  March  2,  1688,  as  a  ballad  ^^the 
begynnynge  wherof  is,  goe  from  thy  wanton  cmd  be  wyse 

From  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  centory  many  plays 
and  miscellanies  contained  adaptations  of  ^^  Go  from  my 
window."*^  The  most  complete  form  is  found  at  the  end 
of  Heywood^s  JBape  of  LiMcrece.  It  seems  to  be  a  comic 
adaptation,  but  it  gives  some  stanzas  for  which  the  cor- 
responding original  stanzas  are  apparently  lost.  I  omit 
the  long  refrains  varying  on  the  lines  of  each  stanza. 

"Arise,  arise,  my  Juggy,  my  Puggy, 
Arise,  get  up,  my  dear; 


*^  Arher's  Tran9oripi,  n,  485.  See  2  N.  and  Q,,  zn,  22,  for  a  ref- 
erence to  "Be  wise;  come  away  from  thy  lady  so  gay." 

•£tee  Chappell,  Old  English  Papular  Music  (1893),  I,  146-47,  for 
the  references. 
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The  weather  i«  cold,  it  blows,  it  snows; 
Oh,  let  me  be  lodgM  here/' 

''Begone,  begone,  my  Willy,  my  Billy, 
Begone,  begone,  my  dear; 
The  weather  is  warm,  'twill  do  thee  no  harm; 
Thou  canst  not  be  lodgM  here." 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  my  Juggy,  my  Puggy, 
FareweU,  farewell,  my  dear; 
Then  will  I  begone  from  whence  that  I  came. 
If  I  cannot  be  lodgM  here.' 


M 


"  Return,  return,  my  Willy,  my  Billy, 
Return,  my  doye  and  my  dear; 
The  weather  doth  change,  then  seem  not  strange; 
Thou  Shalt  be  lodgM  here." 

In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle^  ni,  6,  Merry- 
thought sings  at  different  points  in  the  scene  two  stanzas 
which  may  belong  to  different  versions  of  the  song.  One 
is  substantially  the  second  stanza  of  Heywood'e  version. 
The  other  runs — 

Qo  from  my  window,  lore,  go; 
Go  from  my  window,  my  dear; 

The  wind  and  the  rain 

WiU  drive  you  back  again. 
You  cannot  be  lodged  here.' 

The  scene  in  Monsieur  Thomas  (iii^  3)  in  which  a  frag- 
ment of  "  Open  the  door  "  is  found  contains  also  a  final 
stanza  of  "  Go  from  my  window  '*  which  is  probably  closer 
to  the  original  than  is  that  of  Heywood's  version : 

Come  up  to  my  window,  love; 

Come,  come,  come; 
Come  to  my  window,  my  dear  I 
The  wind  nor  the  rain 


'  A  variant  of  three  lines  of  this  stanjsa  appears  in  The  Woman*9 
Prize,  I,  3. 
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SbitJl  troiible  thee  again, 
But  thou  flhalt  be  lodged  here.^ 

"  Go  from  my  window  *^  clearly  belongs  to  the  type  of 
song  in  which  a  girl  pretends  to  be  unwilling  to  receive  a 
lover  but  calls  him  back  when  she  sees  that  she  is  about  to 
lose  him.  This  we  might  expect  from  the  final  stanza  of 
the  moralized  version.  Large  numbers  of  folk  eongs,  broad- 
sides, and  love  songs  in  the  miscellanies  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  develop  the  motive  ad  nauseam. 

The  vogue  of  "  Go  from  my  window,  go  '*  is  responsible 
for  the  refrain  "And  sing,  Go  from  my  Window,  love,  go !'' 
in  a  broadside  ballad  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  called 
'^The  Secret  Lover."**  Except  for  the  refrain, and  a 
narrative  opening  and  end,  the  ballad  is  in  dialogue  with 
the  lover,  the  lady,  and  her  father  as  speakers.  The  second 
stanza  reads : 

"  What  Sfl  my  Lore  o^leeping?    or  is  my  Love  awake?  * 
"Who  knocketh  at  the  Window,  who  knocketh  there  so  late?'' 
''  It  is  your  true  loye.  Lady,  that  for  your  sake  doth  wait." 
And  9ing,  Qo  from  the  Window^  love,  go! 

He  asks  admittance  but  is  denied  for  fear  of  the  father, 
who  has  been  roused.  The  girl  frames  explanations  to 
deceive  the  father — she  is  out  of  bed  because  of  sickness ; 

^A  etanza  from  a  anoralizatioii  preserved  in  Brit.  Mus.  HS.  17. 
B.  XLn  of  Sling's  Library  (quoted  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Bongt  and 
BaUads,  1877,  p.  Ixviii)  may  reflect  the  "calling  back"  stanza  of 
this  or  more  probably  of  some  kindred  song: 

Com  home  agayne, 

Com  home  agayne, 
Mi  nowne  ewet  hart,  com  home  agayne; 

Ye  are  gone  astray 

Out  of  your  way, 
There[for,  swet  hart,]  come  home  agayne. 

■4 

*  Bowhwghe  BaUads,  n,  206-6.  i 
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the  noise  he  hears  is  the  watchmen  passing.  This  is  a 
motive  which  appears  in  some  of  the  traditional  ballads^ 
as  in  Jamieson's  version  of  '^  Clerk  SannderSy''  and  is 
elaborated  in  an  intrigue  ballad  to  be  discussed  later.  The 
lover  is  finally  admitted. 

A  much  later  broadside^  already  mentioned,  ''A  Fav- 
ourite Love  Song/'^*  after  a  stock  description  of  the  lover 
as  lying  on  his  bed  oppressed  by  thoughts  of  love  oontinnes : 

Unto  my  Love's  window  I  came, 
I  boldly  call'd  her  by  her  name: 
'*  Th  for  thy  eake  that  I  came  here. 

Thro'  the  bitter  frost  and  snow. 

So  open  me  the  toindow,  my  Love,  do! 

"  My  iDad  and  Mammy's  both  awi^e. 
And  if  they  chance  to  hear  yoa  «peak| 
There  wiU  be  no  ezcuse,  but  sore  abuse. 
With  words  and  many  a  blow; 
And  it's  €h>  from  my  ioindow,  my  Love,  dot  ^ 

The  lover  has  peeped^  he  says,  and  found  the  parents 
sleeping.  He  is  admitted  with  the  warning  to  ^'  whisper 
low/'  and  remains  till  break  of  day.  This  song  or  one  on 
which  it  was  founded  probably  had  a  wide  popularity. 
The  song  in  the  Scots  Musical  Museum  beginning  '^  As  I 
lay  on  my  bed  on  a  night "  (No.  581),  supposedly  trans- 
mitted by  Bums,  is  a  fragment  of  three  stanzas  which 
evidently  have  the  same  original  as  the  first  three  stanzas 
of  "A  Favourite  Love  Song.''  A  Dorset  version  collected 
in  1906  by  Mr.  Hammond  represents  the  first  five  stanzas 
of  the  ballad.*^ 


^Bomhwrglie  BaUada,  Ti,  207. 

^Journal  of  the  Folk-Bong  Society,  m,  79-80.  On  pp.  78-79  Ham- 
mond giyes  a  fragmentary  yersion  with  &  kindred  first  stanaa  bat 
with  «  shift  to  the  motive  of  the  deception  of  the  parents. 
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In  a  Btimber  of  badly  contaminated  songs  collected 
among  the  modem  folk  the  motive  of  the  night  visit  is 
overlaid.  A  fragment  recorded  by  Mr.  Percy  Merrick 
from  Sussex  is  "  O,  who  is  that  that  raps  at  my  window  t" 
WKth  the  warning  that  the  daddy  lies  in  the  next  chamber 
and  the  mammy  has  sharp  ears,  the  girl  bids  her  lover, 
"  B^one,  b^one,  and  court  some  other,  And  whisper  softly 
in  my  ear."**  The  song  "  I  will  put  my  ship  in  order  "*• 
contains  the  stanza: 

"Awake^  awake,  ye  lovely  fileeper, 

The  sun  is  spreading  the  break  of  day." 

"Oh,  who  is  this  at  my  bower  window, 
That  speaks  lovingly  to  nue?" 

"It  is  your  own  true  constant  lover, 

That  would  now  have  some  words  with  thee." 

The  lover  here  wakens  the  lady  to  ask  not  for  admit- 
tance but  for  the  parents'  consent  to  marriage.  The  father 
'^  is  in  his  chamber  sleeping ''  and  the  mother  ^^  in  her 
bower  dressing,"  says  the  girl,  and  she  too  bids  him  b^one 
and  court  another.  But  when  she  sees  him  leave,  she 
breaks  out  with  the  cry,  "Oh,  are  ye  gone,  love,  are  ye 

^Journal  of  the  Folk-Bong  Society,  l,  200. 

^  Christie,  Traditional  BaUad  Airs  of  Bootland,  i,  224-M.  A  very 
similar  dialogue  of  four  stanzas  but  with  pihraseology  differing 
throughout  is  found  in  Vooal  MigoeUany  (1738),  n,  141,  beginning, 

Awake,  thou  fairest  thing  in  Nature, 
How  can  you  sleep  when  Day  does  break? 

This  dialogue  also  contains  lines  similar  to  lines  just  cited  in  a 
Sussex  eong: 

Go,  teU  your  Passion  to  some  other. 
Or  whisper  softly  in  my  Ear. 

See  Vooal  Miwellany,  n,  3-4,  for  a  broad  burlesque  of  songs  of  the 
type. 
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gone,  love  ?"  The  closely  related  song  quoted  by  Cmming- 
ham  in  his  Works  of  Bums  (1834:)  *^^  as  "  an  old  Nitha- 
dale  song  "  opens : 

"Who  is  this  under  my  window? 

Who  ifl  this  that  troubles  me?" 
"O,  it  is  I,  love,  and  none  but  I,  love, 

I  wish  to  epeak  one  word  with  thee." 

I  judge  that  Cunningham  did  not  forge  this  opening  at 
any  rate.  A  song  collected  by  Mr.  Sharp,  "  Arise,  arise, 
you  drowsy  maiden,''  ^^  uses  much  of  the  conventional 
phraseology,  but  develops  the  narrative  interest  differoitly. 
Though  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  instances 
where  the  conventions  of  tiie  night  visit  have  affected  other 
themes,  I  mention  these  songs  because,  along  with  the 
stanza  from  "  The  Secret  Lover,''  th^  support  the  theory 
that  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  moralization 
"  Quho  is  at  my  windo,  quho,  quho  ? "  followed  closely  the 
form  of  some  popular  song. 

The  lines  which  I  have  quoted  from  these  related  modem 
songs  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  corresponding  parts  of 
some  of  the  lieder  connected  with  the  custom  of  fenstertL 
One  illustration  will  be  sufficient : 

''Wer  iat  denn  dafUrf 

Wer  Jdopft  an  der  Thtlrt  " — 
''6ch5nBter  Schatz,  ich  steh  allhier, 

Ich  komm  aus  Lieb  zu  dix : 

Mach  mir  auf  die  Thtir !  "  " 


The  "  Begone,  begone  "  of  the  seventeenth  century  English 
songs  is  paralleled  by  the  "  Qeh,  geh,  geh  du  nur  fort  I " 
of  another  of  these  German  songs.^^    An  illustration  from 

•ir,  285. 

"*  One  Hundred  English  FoUcsanga,  pp.  106-7. 

"See  Erk  and  B5hme,  Deutaoher  Liederhort,  No.  814%  second  form* 

"/Mrf.,  No.  820. 
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French  songs  is  found  in  a  single  stanza  of  ^^  Bossignolet 
du  bois  joli/'  which  Tiersot  calls  the  oldest  '^serenade 
d'amour  *'  transmitted  to  ns  by  popular  tradition :  ** 

Amant  qui  6t'  scms  ma  fendtre, 
Je  T0U8  prie  de  yous  retirer^ 

Car  la  nuit  e'en  ya, 

Et  le  jour  yiendra. 

Ma  ra^  grondera; 
Amant  retirez-yons  de  Ik. 

This  stanza  seems  to  me  to  reflect  the  conventions  of  the 
girFs  warning  to  the  lover  who  visits  her  by  night  rather 
than  those  of  the  serenade.^^ 

Thb  Intbigus  Batj.ap  on  THB  Night  Visit 

An  extension  of  the  song  on  the  night  visit  is  found  in 
a  ballad  of  an  intrigue  type  very  widespread  among  the 
European  folk.  Several  traditional  forms  collected  in 
England  and  Scotland  show,  by  reason  of  similar  lines,  a 
very  dose  connection  with  the  old  comic  song  of  the  Lon- 
don stage.  In  this  ballad  a  youth  visits  by  agreement  an 
old  sweetheart  who  has  married  and  borne  a  child,  and  the 
wife  as  she  sings  to  the  child  warns  the  lover  that  her  hus- 
band has  unexpectedly  remained  at  home. 

The  form  of  the  ballad  closest  to  the  Elizabethan  song  is 
a  mixture  of  prose  tale  and  song  recorded  by  Baring-Oould 
as  repeated  to  him  by  a  blacksmith  who  heard  it  about 
I860.**  The  story  is  of  a  girl  forced  by  her  father  to 
marry  a  rich  old  man  instead  of  the  poor  youth  whom  she 

"^See  Ohamona  dea  Alpea  frangaiteM,  pp.  288-S9. 

"The  oonventions  of  the  song  on  the  night  yisit  would  yery 
naturaUy  be  carried  on  by  the  serenade.  See,  for  example,  Tiereot, 
pp.  241-2,  249,  251,  252. 

'^Btrange  SitrvivdU  (1894),  pp.  203-S. 
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loves.  When  the  husband  is  away  the  lover  taps  on  her 
window  and  is  admitted  One  night  the  lover's  signal 
wakes  the  husband,  who  happens  to  be  at  homa  The  wife 
explains  the  youth's  tapping  as  the  sound  of  an  ivy  leaf 
against  the  pane,  his  calling  as  the  hooting  of  owls.  But 
she  rocks  the  cradle  and  warns  him  away  in  a  stanza  song 
as  a  lullaby.  The  lover,  not  understanding,  taps  and  calls 
again  and  again.  Each  time  when  the  husband  asks  tiie 
wife  the  meaning  of  the  sound,  she  frames  an  explanation 
and  continues  her  song  of  warning.  At  last  in  despair  she 
springs  out  of  bed  to  send  the  lover  off  with  a  final  stanza 
sung  from  the  window.    The  complete  song  ii 

Begone,  begone,  my  WUly,  my  BiUy! 
Begone,  my  love  and  my  dear. 

O  the  wind,  and  O  the  rain, 

They  have  eent  him  tMusk  a^ain. 
So  thoa  can'flt  not  have  a  lodging  here. 

Begone,  begone,  my  WiUy,  my  BiUy! 
Begone,  my  love  and  my  dear. 

O  the  weather  is  eo  warm, 

It  win  never  do  thee  harm. 
And  thou  can'et  not  have  a  lodging  here. 

Begone,  begone,  my  Willy,  my  Billy  I 
Begone,  my  love  and  my  dear. 

O  the  wind  is  in  the  West, 

And  the  cuckoo's  in  his  nest, 
(So  thou  can'st  not  have  a  lodging  here. 

Begone,  begone,  my  Willy,  you  silly; 
Begone,  you  fool,  yet  my  dear. 
O  the  devil's  in  the  man. 
And  he  can  not  understaa' 
That  he  cannot  have  a  lodging  here." 


"Two  correspondents  in  "KoteB  and  QuerieB  (First  Series,  vi,  76, 
153)  recaU  fragments  of  tibis  song,  but  with  the  opening  ''O  go 
from  the  window."  In  1852  a  correspondent  recorded  the  story  mudl 
as  it  was  given  to  Baring-Gould  (iMci.,  p.  227). 
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In  1855  a  Liverpool  correspondent  gave  in  Notes  cmd 
Queries  the  following  traditional  version:*^®  A  collier'a 
wife  makes  an  assignation  expecting  her  husband  to  be 
in  the  pit  that  night.    When  the  lover  taps,  she  sings, 

The  wind  is  in  the  west, 
And  the  cuckoo'e  in  his  nest. 
And  the  ooal-pit  is  to-tnorroio 
[Wife  nursing]  Uz,  ua,  wt,  wt. 

The  rapping  continues. 

The  wind  and  the  rain 
Have  driy'n  him  back  again. 
And  the  ooal-pit  is  tomorrow, 
Uz,  uz,  uz,  uz. 

The  lover  is  still  obtuse,  and  she  ends, 

And  is  the  foo*  so  fond. 
That  he  cannot  understand 
That  the  coal-pit  is  tomorrow 
Uz,  uz,  ue,  uz. 

Buchan  records  a  version  ^^  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  wind  has  driven  the  husband  home.  He  is  a  sailor. 
A  form  that  is  essentially  the  same  as  Buchan's  is  given 
by  W.  A.  Barrett  in  English  FoVc-Songs  (No.  26)  as 
traditional.    It  begins : 

Go  from  my  window,  my  love,  my  love. 

Go  from  my  window,  my  dear; 
The  wind  ia  blowing  high  and  the  ehip  is  lying  by, 

80  you  cannot  get  a  harb'ring  here. 

Then  follow  three  stanzas  with  the  variations   ''The 
wind's  in  the  West,  and  the  cockle's  in  his  nest,"    "  The 

*I*irst  Series,  xn,  498. 

^Ancient  BaUad^  and  BongB  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  n,  221; 
6  N.  and  Q.,  zn,  224. 
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wind  and  tlie  rain  have  brought  jou  back  agii%"  and 
**  The  devil's  in  the  man  that  he  will  not  nnderstan'*" 

This  theme  of  a  wife's  warning  a  lover  through  a  lullaby 
appears  in  ballads  of  Oennany,  Denmark,  Swedeny  toad 
Korway.^  The  Qeiman  versions  printed  by  Erk  and 
Inner  follow  closely  the  story  of  the  English  ballad,  but 
with  the  refrain  **  Mmn  Mann  ist  zu  Haua.'*  The  first 
(No.  49)  opens  with  the  wife  singing:^ 

Et  het  geriept  un  liet  geiEroni, 

dram  is  min  Moan  nioh  at-gefoahm; 

min  Moan  is  fHuB,  min  Moan  is  tUxu^ 

min  Moan,  min  Moan,  min  Moan  ia  fHuBl 

Un  schloape  du,  min  iLingeken, 

•cUoap  du  in  goder  Bull, 

im  dnh  die  Oeglen  tul    V^^idiwiach  wiach  wiBdi» 

widiwiflch  wiach  wisch!    un  duh  die  Oeglen  tul 

The  two  remaining  stazksas  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
last  two  of  the  second  version  (No.  50),  which  I  give  in 
fuU: 

Der  Liebhaber  aaf  der  Laamr. 

tDas  Wieb  eingi: } 

Wenn  et  v^gent^  da  wind  efe  naae, 
d&  fUot  min  Mftn  nioh  na  de  Stadt. 
Min  Mftn  is  to  Hue,  min  M&n  is  to  Hue, 
min  Mftn,  aiin  Mftn,  min  Minneken. 
Bneae  huase  buaae  buaae  buaae  buaae  bei, 
Boaae  buaae  buaae  buaae  buaae  buaae  bail— 
Min  Mftn  is,  eto. 


**See  Bolte,  Die  8ing$pieU  der  eng.  Kornddiantef^  p.  46,  oota^ 
Bolte  refers  to  Erk  and  Irmer,  Die  deuteohen  Volkslieder,  1,  6,  Noa. 
4B  and  60,  and  Berggreen,  Fofkeange  og  M^iodier,  6,  Ko.  73,  for  tiie 
German;  Berggreen,  11,  1«6,  No.  28,  for  «he  Danish;  ibid^  2,  No. 
27  «-c,  for  the  Norwegian;  and  Arwidsaon,  Bvenaka  FomHmgmt,  Z, 
166,  No.  62,  for  the  Swediah.  He  cites  also  **  eine  flbereinBtimnftBiide 
FrosaendUilung ''  in  Buckard,  Die  laO^eiide  Boh^Oe,  1726  and  17M|, 
No.  126. 

« Die  deuUeken  TolktUeder,  Leipdg^  1843. 
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iDMWelb 

Qehi  Mir  'Bmal  den  Dunmierjahnl 
Dor  kann  mir  g&r  nich  recht  Terst&hnl 
Min  Mftn  U  to  HoBy  etc 

(Der  Mann  spriciit:) 

WeibI     was  Bingst'    denn  dat 

(Daa  Weib  flingt: ) 

Kami  idc  nich  singen^  wat  ick  will! 
Die  Q^ren  eehwiegen  ooh  gar  nioh  etillt 
Mitt  Mftn  is  to  Bm,  ete. 

Of  thia  intrigue  ballad  I  have  run  aeross  only  a  frag- 
meot  in  Freneb  and  that  quite  recently  in  an  unexpeeted 
quarter.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  **  ehansonnettes ''  said 
to  have  been  {x^ular  in  New  Orleans  fifty  years  ago  vbieh 
Miss  Lydia  £.  IVotsdier  has  secured  in  that  rc^n  and 
kas  kin^y  oommunieated  to  me : 

Qui  frafipe,  qui  oogne, 

Moa  mari  eet  ici, 

II  n'eBt  point  k  la  campagne, 

Oomme  il  m'avait  proonisHiniB^mie. 

Qne  ddt  -tn,  in&  femmef 

J'endart  le  petit,  UMm  amie.   [6t<] 

If  we  disregard  the  use  of  a  lullaby,  the  motive  of  a 
wiie^s  warning  a  lover  of  the  presence  of  her  husband 
oecvrs  early  and  late  in  French.  It  is  a  wife  who  is 
addressed  in  a  scmg  published  by  Baynaud  from  a  manu- 
script belonging  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century : 

Ovree  moi  Vuis,  bele  tr48  douoe  amie^ 
Ovresf  moi  Vitia  dou  petit  praelet. 
Si  m'algt  Dietu,  ce  n'eet  pas  oortoisie; 
Ovree  mai  Vvis,  hele  tHa  douce  amie, 

—  (Ralez  V08  en,  vos  n'l  entertoiz  mie, 
Gar  mee  mariz,  li  jalous  oouz,  i  est. 

—  Ovree  moi  Vuia,  hele  tr^a  douce  amie, 
Ovree  moi  Vuia  dou  petit  praelei.^ 


^ReoueU  de  motets,  u,  106,  from  MS.  12766  of  Bibl.  Nat.  Fran. 
See  Jeanroy,  Lea  Originea  de  la  poMe  lyrique  en  France,  p.  143, 
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The  popular  refrain  here  may  be  much  older  than  the 
rest  of  the  song^  and  may  have  attached  itself  becanae  of  its 
long  use  in  the  more  primitive  type  of  song  on  the  night 
visit  At  any  rate  the  basis  of  our  intrigue  ballad  is  here 
shown  to  have  developed  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  K orman  '^  Chanson  des 
oreillers^'  used  in  the  peasant  marriage.  It  is  a  pure 
dialogue  chanted  by  two  ^^  voices.^'  In  the  first  part  a 
knight  complains  of  the  loss  of  his  love  and  is  directed  to 
rap  three  times  on  the  door  of  his  lady.  In  the  second  part 
the  knight  demands^  '^  Belle^  ouvrez  votre  porte,  nouvelle 
mariSe.'^  The  wife  cannot  open  for  she  is  with  her  hus- 
band, but  she  bids  the  lover  return  in  the  early  morning 
when  her  husband  will  be  ^^  il  sa  joumee.''  He  replies 
that  he  and  his  horse  suffer  from  the  cold — though  he 
brings  the  lady  flowers  from  the  '^  garden  of  the  king." 
The  bride  yields.  The  symbolism  wihich  Scheffler  dis- 
cusses as  underlying  this  little  drama  ^'  is,  I  think,  less 
obvious  than  its  basis  in  an  old  song  on  the  lover's  visit 

Among  the  ballads  of  the  folk  dealing  with  the  night 
visit,  the  form  in  which  the  woman  is  married  would,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  represent  a  late  developm^yj^.  In  so- 
phisticated literary  treatments,  however,  sud^pRSorm  is  to 
be  expected.  The  courtly  aube  ordinarily  portrays  the 
lady  as  a  wife. 


4 


lost  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  poem  from  AthenaeuB  in  wMch  a  woman 
wakes  her  lover  at  dawn  and  begs  him  to  leave  before  the  husband's 
retnm;  and  pp.  148-40,  for  a  pure  dialogue  in  Italian— 4rom  a 
fourteenth  century  nuinuBcript — beginning  "Lfevati  dalla  porta"* 
and  containing  a  warning  against  the  husband,  who  is  asleep. 

**  Franeosisohe  VolkMohtung  und  8<ige,  i,  181-83.    6oheffler  giw 
the  song  from  Beaurepaire.   6ee  also  p.  180. 
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Thb  Aubb 

In  medieval  Glennaiiy,  France,  Provence,  and  Italy, 
hosts  of  tagelieder  and  aubes,  both  of  the  folksinger  and 
of  the  courtly  poet,  celebrated  the  parting  of  lovers  at 
dawn  after  a  night  passed  together  secretly.  The  con- 
ventions of  the  type  are  fairly  definite.  The  songs  vary, 
however,  from  simple  forms  in  which  the  lovers,  waked 
1)y  the  sun  or  the  singing  of  birds,  reluctantly  part,  to 
artificial  forms  in  which  a  watcher  on  the  walls,  set  to 
give  warning,  announces  day,  and  the  lovers  enter  into 
an  elaborate  complaint  that  the  night  is  past  or  a  debate 
as  to  whether  the  day  is  really  at  hand.^ 

The  aube  has  left  its  impress  on  medieval  English 
literature  also,  though  apparently  there  was  no  such  vogue 
of  the  type  in  England  as  on  the  Continent.  Thus  a 
short  passage  in  the  romance  King  Alistmnder  not  only 
refers  to  the  parting  at  dawn  but  uses  the  imagery  of 
nature  met  in  great  numbers  of  medieval  aubes  :^^ 

Mury  Mt  is  in  fionne-risTDgel 

The  rose  openith  and  unspryng; 

Weyes  fairetli,  the  clayeB  clyng; 

The  nuudeziB  flourith,  the  fofolu  syng; 

Damosele  makiih  xnornyng. 

Whan  hire  leof  makith  pertyngi 

Chaucer  has  several  times  made  use  of  the  aube  situa- 


**Eor  the  aube  and  its  conyentions  see  Schlaeger,  Siudien  Hher  dot 
Tagelied;  de  Gruyter,  Daa  deutache  TageUed;  iFtllnkel,  Bhakespeare 
und  daa  Tepefied;  Jeanroy,  Lea  Originea  de  la  poMe  lyrique  en 
France,  pp.  61-101,  141-45;  Gaston  Paris,  Journal  dea  Bo/vanta, 
1S92,  pp.  161-67;  B6dier,  Revue  dea  deum  Mondea,  1906,  xxzi,  419- 
24;   etc. 

*See  Weber,  Metrical  Romancea,  x,  122  (U.  2901-6).  This  r«f- 
erence  was  given  to  me  by  Miss  Emma  F.  Pope. 
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tion  and  conventions.  In  TroUus  (md  Oriseyde  after  Ibe 
first  night  visit  of  Troilns,  the  dawn  is  thus  described: 

the  ook,  oomuiie  astrologer, 
Gftn  on  Ida  brest  to  bete,  and  after  crowe. 
And  Laeifer,  the  dayea  meaaager, 
Qan  lor  to  ryae^  and  out  iiir  bemee  throwe. 

Then  follows  Criseyde's  warning  to  Troilns,  "  tyme  it  is 
to  ryse,  and  hennes  go/'  and  a  long  complaint  bj  the  lovers 
in  turn,  against  the  passing  of  the  night  and  the  coming 
of  the  day.  On  the  second  visit,  which  is  more  briefly 
treated,  the  lovers  at  the  sign  of  approadiing  dawn  rail 
against  day, 

CaUing  it  traytoor,  envyofoa,  and  ivwae. 
And  bitterly  the  dayes  ligbft  they  curae.* 

In  the  ^^  iCompleynt  of  Mars,"  again,  at  dawn  on  St  Val- 
entine's Day  "  a  foul "  is  heard  announcing  day  to  loven 
^^  that  lye  in  any  drede,''  and  singing  of  the  visit  of  Mars 
to  Venus,  of  the  coming  of  Phoebus,  and  of  the  elaborate 
complaint  made  by  Mars.  The  '^Oompleynt  of  Mars'* 
seems  to  me  a  more  typical  aube  than  the  early  French 
poem  beginning  "  TJn  petit  devant  le  jor."  •^ 

A  vogue  of  the  aube  in  medieval  popular  song,  of  Scot- 
land at  least,  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred  from  a  number 
of  titles  preserved.  The  tune  ^^  Joly  lemman  dawis  it  not 
day''  is  recorded  in  OoUeeJbie  8ot(^,^^  probably  writtein 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  song  can 
hardly  have  been  other  Ihan  an  aube,  and  the  interrogative 
form  with  the  address  to  the  lady  suggests  Ihe  conventional 
debate,     Kot  a  question  but  an  announoement  of  dawa 


•'Book  m,  U.  )1415-1533  and  1005-1712.    Pointed  out  by 
lord,  Cambridge  Hist.  Bng.  Lit.,  n,  444. 
"'See  Bartsch,  AltfrangMsehe  RomanBem  und  PaafonreOM,  Ha. tt. 
*Lalna,  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  Bootland,  x,  193. 
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fomfl  the  title  eitlier  of  a  single  song  varionsly  recorded 
or  of  a  number  of  closelj  related  songs.  In  Dunbar's 
^*  Merchantis  of  Edinburgh ''  it  is  said, 

Your  oommane  menstrallig  hea  no  tone. 

But  **  Kow  the  day  dftwis  "  and  *'  Into  Joim,* 

and  Douglas'  prologue  to  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Aeneid  contains  the  line,  ^^As  menstralis 
plajng,  The  joly  day  now  dawis."  A  refrain  in  an 
English  manuscript  of  about  1500  seems  to  preserve  a 
fragment  of  a  popular  aube :  ^* 

This  day  day  dawes 
this  gentill  day  day  dawea 
tbis  gentiU  day  dawes 
ft  I  must  'home  gone. 

Probably  in  the  popular  repertoire  of  Great  Britain  the 
aube  was  a  favorite  type,  represented  by  many  individual 
songs  that  varied  but  showed  a  dose  kinship. 

In  the  case  of  "  Now  the  day  dawis  "  as  of  "  Go  from 
my  window  "  our  earliest  due  to  the  form  which  the  theme 
took  in  popular  song  is  found  in  a  Scotch  moralization 
from  the  Qvde  <vnd  Oodlie  BaUatis!^^  In  the  first  stanza, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  more  lyrical 
quality,  there  is  dearly  an  effort  to  match  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  aube : 

Hay  now  the  day  dallis^ 
Kow  Christ  on  vb  callis, 
Kow  welth  on  our  waUis 
Apperis  «none: 

Kow  the  Word  oi  God  Regnes: 
QuhiUc  is  King  of  aU  Kingis, 
Now  Christis  flock  singis. 
The  nycht  is  neir  gone. 


•G^  Flfig^  KmmgUtf^^  Lnebudk,  pp.  IfiO-SO,  4M;  tnm  Brit. 
Mne.  Add.  mb.  5466. 
**  Ed.  MitoheU,  Seotti«h  Text  Society,  pp.  192-95. 
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We  have  here  the  annoimcement  of  dawn,  the  chorofl  of 
birds  as  represented  by  ^^  Christis  flock/'  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  watcher  on  the  walls.  This  last  is  a  courtly 
touch  which  so  far  as  I  know  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  literature  of  Great  Briatin.  We  may  be  fairly  cer- 
tain, however,  that  in  the  lines  '^  Now  welth  on  our  wallis 
Apperis  anone"  the  moralizer  was  following  a  formula 
already  established  in  popular  song. 

This  moralization  is  the  more  interesting  when  set  by 
the  side  of  a  later  adaptation  of  the  aube  found  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  one  of  Montgomery's  poems :  ^^ 

Hay!  nou  the  day  dauis; 
The  joUe  Cok  crauis; 
N<m  flihroudis  the  shauis, 

Throu  Natur  anone. 
The  ithiaseU-cok  cryie 
On  louera  yha  lyis. 
Non  ekaillk  the  skyis: 

The  nicht  is  neir  gone. 

In  spite  of  the  very  close  correspondence  of  the  two 
stanzas  in  form,  they  may  have  had  different  originals. 
Montgomery's  aube  in  the  absence  of  the  watcher  seems 
to  belong  to  a  simpler  tradition. 

There  are  in  later  literature  a  number  of  references 
to  the  tune  "Now  the  day  dawes"  and  some  apparent 
echoes  of  the  song.  In  many  cases  if  the  expression  is  a 
reflection  of  the  aube  the  original  meaning  has  faded  out 
with  the  passage  of  time.  "Now  the  day  dawes"  evi- 
dently developed  into  a  hunt's-up  or  general  morning 
song.  ^* 

^  Poems  of  Montgomerie,  ed.  Cranstoon,  Scottish  Text  Society,  pp. 
193-94,  871-72. 

*  There  may  be  an  alluflion  to  the  song  in  the  sixteenth  oentory 
"Tayifl  Bank"  (Laing,  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  Boofkmd,  i,  171) : 
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Converseljy  the  huntVup,  originally  a  hunting  song, 
became  in  some  of  its  forms  a  general  serenade  and  was 
tamed  to  a  warning  of  lovers.  The  o£Bce  of  the  human 
watcher  seems  to  be  reflected  here.  Bitson  quotes  the 
song: 

Hie  hunt  is  up. 

The  hunt  is  up, 
And  now  it  k  almost  day; 

And  he  that's  in  bed  with  another  man's  wife. 
It's  time  to  get  him  away.^ 

Among  the  many  Elizabethan  references  to  huntVup  as 
a  serenade  or  morning  song,  several  clearly  show  its  use 

The  nythingaU  woik  of  hir  nest 
Singing  the  day  vpdawis. 

The  Strachlach  ics.  ( 1627 )  contains  an  air  entitled  **  The  day  dawis/' 
Adamson,  The  Muses  Tkrenodie  (1638),  pp.  66,  67,  refers  four  times 
to  "  Hey  the  day  now  dawnes,"  speaking  of  it  as  a  celebrated  song 
used  by  boatmen  and  others  to  awaken  companions.  **  The  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Piper  of  Eilbarchan"  in  Watson's  OoUedion  of  8oot9 
Poems  (1706),  p.  32,  has  the  lines, 

Now  who  shall  play,  the  day  it  daws? 
Or  hunt  up,  when  the  C!ock  he  craws? 

Burns  wrote  his  ''  Scots  wha  hae  "  and  **  Landlady,  count  the  lawin, 
The  day  is  neaT  the  dawin  "  to  the  tune  '*  Hey,  tutti  taitie,  or  Hey 
now  the  day  dawes,"  and  a  tradition  speaks  of  the  tune  as  used  at 
Bannockburn  (see  Dick,  Bongs  of  Bums,  pp.  431,  448-51).  '^Bride- 
kirk's  Hunting,"  printed  by  Gray  in  his  edition  of  Carliell's  De- 
serving  Favourite,  p.  174,  has  the  refrain: 

The  Cock's  at  the  crawing. 

The  day's  at  the  dawning. 
The  Cock's  at  crawing. 

We're  o'er  long  here. 

^Ancient  Bongs  and  Ballads,  ed.  Hazlitt,  p.  Ixvii.  Bitson  does 
not  indicate  his  source,  but  ChappeM,  Old  English  Popular  Musio 
(1893),  I,  87,  refers  this  version  to  the  New  Academy  of  OomplO' 
ments,  1649,  and  Merry  DroUery  Complete,  1661. 
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u  a  warning  to  lovers  to  part.  Ootgraye,  under  resveU, 
makes  hunf  irap  BynonymouB  with  a  morning  song  for  a 
new  married  wife.  In  Bamfield's  AffecHanale  Shejaherd 
a  maiden  promiaes  that  each  day  at  dawn  ''Silnanns 
Chappel-Clarkes "  shall  chant  her  love  a  lay  and  play 
him  hnnt's-up  to  rouse  him  in  her  bower.  At  the  end  of 
the  aube  embedded  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  {ui,  5)  Juliet 
says  of  the  lark's  song, 

arm  from  srm  that  voice  doth  U9  afflray. 
Hunting  thee  henoe  with  hunt'a-np  to  the  day.** 

iShakspere's  aube  is  too  familiar  to  call  for  quotation 
or  analysis.  Like  that  of  Montgomery,  it  is  simple  in  its 
conventions.  !N'o  appointed  watcher  warns  the  lovers,  but 
the  lark  as  ^'  herald  of  the  mom."    Of  Julief  s  effort  to 


**  See  CSu^peU,  i;  9thB9,  for  these  and  other  refere&oea  to  huntV 
up.  Padelford,  Cambridge  Hiat  Bng*  Lii.f  n,  444,  oonneots  with 
the  «uhe  itraditioa  the  little  song  from  Haj-Ieian  ms.  2252  heglaning 
'*  Momyng^  morayng/'  Ck>verdale's  **  Wake  up,  wake  up^  ye  CSuistfla 
men ''  is  apparently  based  on  a  German  moralization  of  the  aube  of 
the  watcher  type  (Herford,  £f tellies  tn  the  LUerury  JMHioiis  of  Eng- 
land and  Oermanf,  p.  15).  A  moral  baUad  '*a  Ryse  and  wake,'' 
which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Begister  in  1557,  is  preserved 
in  Ashmole  ms.  48,  ed.  Wright,  B<mg$  and  Ballade  :(iB^xbiirghe 
Club),  No.  52  (cf.  RoUiiM,  Mod.  Lang.  Noiee,  ixxiv,  346).  Similar 
are  Nos.  30  and  33  in  the  sameeoUection — ^''Awak,  aH  fethfoU  harttes, 
awake  "  and  *'  Awak,  rych  men,  for  shame,  and  here. "  Other  early 
entries  on  the  Regioter  are  **  Awake  awake  o  thow  man  mortal], " 
Sept.  4,  1564,  and  "  awake  out  of  your  slumbre,  **  1568-9  {Traneoripi^ 
I,  74,  262,  362).  See  W$ft  and  Saienee  (Shakespeare  Society),  pp. 
894^2,  and  Ck)llier,  BtaiUmen^  Regieier  (Shakespeare  Society),  i, 
1^6-87,  for  a  eong  of  the  l^pe.  In  Shdrbwrn  Battade^  ed.  dark,  No. 
xiiY,  there  is  a  ballad  entitled  "  Rise  up,  my  darling, "  intended  for 
the  bridal  mom,  which  introduces  dawn,  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  the  singing  of  birds.  It  is  eung  to  the  tune  of  ''Hie  Bride's 
Goodmorrow, "  found  in  Roa^furghe  Bdtlade,  i,  62-64.  The  morning 
serenade  is  represented  also  in  a  moralixed  ballad  {Bhirbufn  BaOa^ 
No.  XLHi)  sung  to  the  tune  ^  Awake,  awake,  0  ISngtand.'* 
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delay  tlie  separatioix  by  declaring  the  song  tkat  of  the 
nightingale  instead  of  the  lark,  Gaston  Paris  has  said: 
'^  C'est  probablemeDt  dans  quelque  ballade  imitee  du  fran- 
gais  que  Shakespeare  aura  trouv6  ce  motif^  qu'il  a  immor- 
talise ;  la  forme  qu'il  en  offre  parait  memo  plus  ancienne 
et  plus  eompldte  que  celles  que  nous  avons  conservees: 
an  lieu  de  donner  simplement  un  dSmenti  i,  I'alouette, 
Juliette  essaye  de  se  persuader  que  son  diant  matinal 
est  le  chant  nocturne  du  rossignol,  et  tel  doit  bien  avoir 
^  le  Aeme  primitif.''  ^^  The  conventions  of  Shakspere's 
dialogoe  were  no  doubt  derived  ultimately  from  the 
Freochi^^  for  the  medieval  English  lyric  seems  to  have 
come  chiefly  from  French  sources.  But  Shakspere  prob- 
ably found  in  English  song  all  of  the  details  that  he  used. 
The  coming  of  dawn,  the  song  of  birds,  the  grief  of  the 
lovers  we  have  already  seen  in  English  poetry.    Bomeo's 

111  My  yon  grey  k  not  tlie  momisg'B  eye, 
Tm  but  itiie  pole  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow 


^Journal  det  BawmU,  1892,  p.  163.  8ef«ral  writers  bad  abready 
eaUed  attention  to  the  aube  features  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Victor 
emith,  Bomtmia,  vn,  &I,  says  that  Sbakspere's  passage  "ayait  un 
pr^oddent  dans  une  vieiUe  chanson  fran^ais  oti  Famant  nocturne  dit 
A  son  amie  que  yient  de  f rapper  le  chant  de  I'alouette, 

II  n'est  mie  jours^ 
Saverouse  au  com  gent: 
Si  SMnty  amours, 
LUowette  noe  ment.'' 

*  To  see  bow  closely  Sbskspere's  conventSons  correspond  to  those 
of  the  French  aube,  it  is  necessary  only  to  read  Qaston  Paris's  an- 
alysis of  the  aube,  loc  oit,  pp.  162-53.  See  also  Jeanroy,  Les  OH- 
ginee  de  la  poMe  lifrique  en  Fnmee,  pp.  68-69;  and  Raynaud,  ReoueU 
de  Motele,  n,  4-6,  for  the  z«f rains  <'  Est  it  jors! ''  and  "^  L'abe  c'apeirt 
au  jor.''  De  Oruyter,  Dae  deuteche  TageUed,  pp.  28-29,  calls  stten- 
tion  to  the  use  of  allusions  to  dawn  in. the  minnesiniifers;  see  pp. 
57-09  and  101-fi  for  later  songs.  Fr&nkel  in  Shakeepeare  and  doe 
TageUed  tries  to  .trace  Sbakspere^i  detaHls  to  German  songs. 
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is  paralleled  '^'^  in  the  traditional  English  aube  ^'  The  Qrey 
Cock  "  (Child,  No,  248), 

The  lassie  thought  it  day  when  she  eent  her  loye  away. 
And  it  was  but  a  blink  of  the  moon. 

Although  the  theme  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  as 
found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  cannot  be  traced  in  England, 
the  nightingale  was  a  favorite  in  the  popular  love  lyric 
of  England  before  Shakspere's  day,  and  medieval  songs 
on  the  nightingale  survive  showing  a  poetic  beauty  and  a 
delicacy  of  fancy  which  make  it  easy  to  believe  that  the 
English  folk  might  also  have  possessed  the  original  of 
Shakspere's  aube.^^    Again  in  the  parting  of  the  lovers  in 

*v  Jeanroy  (p.  60,  n.  2)  cites  the  motive  from  so  remote  «  quarter 
as  an  ancient  CMnese  source.  Wood-iBCartin,  Traoea  of  the  Blder 
Faiths  of  Ireland,  n,  34,  gives  a  traveler's  account  (about  1890)  of 
a  wedding  in  Ireland  at  which  a  marriage  song  was  sung  by  a 
chorus — ^literally  translated: 

It  is  not  day,  nor  yet  day, 
It  is  not  day,  nor  yet  morning; 
It  is  not  day,  nor  yet  day. 
For  the  moon  is  shining  brightly. 

"See  Furnivall,  Laneham'a  Letter,  pp.  cxxviii,  csod  (and  also 
Anglia,  ra,  262-05)  for  two  songs  from  Royal  ics.  Appendix  58, 
"The  lytyU  prety  nyghtyne  gale''  and  ''By  a  bancke  as  I  lay." 
Both  are  mentioned  by  Metros  of  The  Longer  thou  Lweet  in  his  med- 
ley of  popular  songs.  ''By  a  bancke  as  I  lay"  is  included  in 
Laneham's  list  of  Captain  Cox's  popular  songs,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favorite  earlier  with  Henry  VHI  (Furnivall,  exxxi-cxxxU). 

Among  the  popular  tunes  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  adap^ 
religious  songs  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (see  1  If. 
and  Q,,  u,  385)  one  which  was  used  twice  is 

Do.  Do.  nightyngale  syng  ful  myrie 
Shal  y  nevre  for  zyn  love  lengre  karie. 

(See  also  in  the  same  list  "Hey  how  ee  chevaldoures  woke  al 
nyght")  See  Marsh,  "  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  Modem  PhUotogy, 
zv,  40-43,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  nightingale  in  love  poetry. 
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Troikts  and  Cressida  (iv^  2)  Sliakspere  lias  echoed  the 
conventions  of  the  aube.  The  "  busy  day  "  is  "  wakM  by 
the  lark,''  and  the  lovers  cry  out  on  the  swiftness  of  the 
night.    The  motive  is  not  developed,  however. 

In  a  lyric  "Break  of  Day,"  apparently  written  by 
Donne  but  popular  in  the  song  books  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  the  aube  conventions  form  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  characteristic  development  of  courtly 
wit:^* 

Stay,  O  sweet,  and  do  not  rise; 
The  liglKt  tliat  shines  comes  from  thine  eyes; 
The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart, 
Because  that  you  and  I  \  must  part. 

Stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die 

And  perish  in  their  infancy. 

The  conceits  of  the  metaphysical  poet  overshadow  the 
conventions  of  the  type. 

The  Traditional  English  Aubb 

Only  one  English  aube  has  come  down  in  tradition.  It 
survives  in  several  versions  and  has  been  confused  with 
other  motives  in  a  number  of  traditional  ballads,  but  the 
nucleus  shows  little  variation.  A  girl  commands  the  cock 
to  crow  at  daybreak,  and  promises  him  a  reward.  But 
the  cock  crows  too  soon,  so  that  the  lover  is  sent  away 

^  Muses  Lihrarff,  i,  22.  In  1(M2  the  lyric  appeared  in  Gibbons' 
First  Bet  of  Madrigals  and  in  I>owland's  Pilgrim*s  Solace,  in  the 
last  with  an  additional  stanza.  It  was  used  as  the  opening  of  some 
Tersa<»ifl  of  Donne's  related  Oyric,  **  Tia  true  tis  day.  What  though 
it  be?  "  See  Fellowes,  English  Madrigal  Verse,  pp.  99,  263,  395,  443, 
616-17.  A  fmrting  song  without  the  conventional  features  of  tihe 
aube  except  in  the  refrain  "  For  now  the  morning  draweth  near  *' 
or  ''now  day  is  near,"  is  found  in  the  opening  song  of  Attey's 
First  Book  of  Airs,  1622.  "  Open  the  door,  who's  tho-e  within  " 
in  Peereon's  Prioate  Musio,  1620,  is  a  song  of  the  lover's  plea  for 
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before  dxmiJ^  This  song  I  believe  to  be  as  old  at  leael  as 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  eeatuijy  f otr  oue  of  the  daneea 
mentioned  in  OoJkelbie  Saw  ^^  has  the  title  ^'  Cok  emr 
thou  quhill  day/'  Thef  e  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
line  represents  the  girl's  command  to  the  cod:  to  warn 
the  lover  in  time  bnt  not  to  disturb  him  too  soon.  The 
eorresponding  line  in  modem  versions  is  ^  And  casw  yAuaoL 
it  IS  €hy/' "  "But  crow  not  nntil  it  be  day,"  »  "Don't 
you  crow  till  'tis  almost  day/'  ^^  etc  Perhaps  another 
early  echo  of  the  song  is  found  in  a  manuscript  medley 
written  in  a  song  book  of  1530,  beginning,  "  Behold  &  see 
how  byrds  dothe  fly  coke  crow  mydey  pype  mery,"  ••  etc 
At  any  rate  from  the  end  of  the  ei^teenih  century  on, 
several  versions  of  songs  and  ballads  have  been  collected 
in  folk-lore  of  which  the  following  is  the  basis: 

Fly  up^  fly  up,  my  boDiiy  bonny  oodCy 

But  crow  not  until  it  be  day; 
And  your  breaat  shaU  be  made  of  the  bomiBh'd  gold. 

And  your  wings  of  tlie  silver  grey« 


entrance  eopliistioated  like  Donne's  lyric,  bnt  witik  tlie  eonfentiwial 
pbBaae  of  the  (q>ening  repeated  in  ''  I  dare  not  ope  the  doar,**  and 
with  «  closing  line  "Theref<H'e  depart^  you  ehaU  not  kiss  me.'* 
Campion's  treatment  of  the  motive,  ^fihaU  I  onne,  sweet  love,  to 
thee,  \V1hea  the  evening  beams  are  set?"  closes  with  a  referanot 
to  the  lover's  freezing  without  but  has  even  less  of  tiis  coHveottioiial 
phraseology.    See  Fellowes,  op.  o»t.,  pp.  168,  305,  357. 

**  In  one  of  Meleager's  **  Epigrams  "  of  the  aube  type  the  cock  is 
the  watcher  and  wakes  the  lovers  too  soon  (Frftnkel,  Bhakewpeare 
wmd  iw  Tag^Ued,  p.  44,  n.  4).  8ee  de  Oruyter,  D<u  dsMlscibs  Tm§&^ 
Ued,  p.  14d  and  note,  lor  a  Slavic  po^n  in  which  the  lower  glTss  tl» 
flock  wheat  that  it  may  not  crow  too  soon,  and  for  a  referenee  to  a 
similar  Hungarian  folk  song. 

*^  Laing,  Swrly  Popuiar  Poetry  of  SooUand,  t,  198^ 

"Herd's.    See  Child,  No.  248. 

•^IN.and  0.,  zn,  227. 

**  Sharp,  MfngUkk  Folk  Bong9  from  the  Bovthem  A.ppaUtkiam9^  pi 
128. 

"  See  AngUa,  zn^  606,  n.  3. 
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But  ike  cock  he  proved  labe^  and  ywj  ynrj  ialae^ 
For  he  crow'd  full  ea  hour  too  lOQa; 

The  lassie  thought  it  day. 

And  she  sent  her  love  away. 
When  twas  only  the  glimpse  of  the  moon. 

This  version,  contributed  to  Notes  and  Queries  ^  in  1862 
by  a  correspondent  who  remembered  it  from  about  1787, 
I  should  regiurd  as  the  purest  form  left,  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  perfection  of  its  language.  In  lilt  and  in 
logic  it  is  superior  to  all  the  other  versions. 

This  aube  is  best  known  in  the  form  printed  by  Herd 
in  Ancient  wnd  Modem  Scots  Songs  as  "The  Grey 
Cock."  ^'^  In  the  edition  of  1769  the  song  consisted  of 
four  stanzas: 

''O  saw  ye  my  iatherf  or  saw  ye  my  mother? 

Or  saw  ye  my  true-love  Johnf 
**  I  saw  not  your  father^  I  saw  not  your  mother. 

But  I  saw  your  true-love  John/' 

Up  Johny  rose,  and  to  the  door  he  goes. 
And  gently  tirlfid  the  pin; 

"First  Series,  vi,  227.    See  also  Sixth  Series,  zn,  224. 

''See  Child,  No.  248.  Child  discusses  English  variants  of  the  song 
and  refers  to  related  foreign  songs.  I  have  had  to  quote  the  stanaas 
on  the  authority  of  (Mid  and  from  the  second  form  of  Herd  as 
ghran  lyy  Child.  Obappell,  PoptOar  Jftwio  of  the  Olden  Tims,  p.  7^1, 
gives  a  variaot  of  Herd's  eaiily  form  in  five  stansas  from  the  eecond 
edition  of  VooaX  Mimo  or  the  Bongtier^i  Oompam<m,  n,  36  (first 
edition  in  1770,  eecond  in  1772),  end  refers  to  various  ccmtempor- 
aneone  appearanees  of  the  words  and  the  air  in  London.  Unawaie 
•f  the  1760  edition  of  Herd,  Chnppell  considered  the  tune  and  worda 
Bnglish.  The  air  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  Stewart's  ChUeeti^m 
9f  BooU  aangSj  1772  (Olen,  Early  Beoitit^  Melodiet,  pp.  64-66  >. 
Child,  quoting  ChappeU  in  part,  does  not  take  up  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  various  vereions  and  airs  in  the  earliest  collections. 
Fossilyly  the  song  appeared  in  some  printed  form  earlier  than  any 
so  far  noted,  but  the  other  vereions  cited  here  mske  it  clear  that  it 
was  an  old  traditional  song  not  greatly  mndiiled. 
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The  laisie  taking  tent  unto  tlie  door  ehe  went. 
And  she  opend  and  let  him  in. 

"  Flee,  flee  up,  my  bonny  grey  cock, 

And  craw  whan  it  is  day; 
Tour  neck  shall  be  like  the  bonny  beaten  gold. 

And  your  wings  of  the  silver  grey.^ 

The  cock  proved  false,  and  untrue  he  was, 

For  he  crew  an  hour  oer  soon; 
The  lassie  thought  it  day  when  she  sent  her  love  away. 

And  it  was  but  a  blink  of  the  moon. 

In  the  edition  of  1776  Herd  enlarged  this  version  by 
three  stanzas.  Two  of  them  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest. 
The  "  surly  auld  carl "  of  the  third  may  have  crept  in 
from  some  related  ballad  on  the  night  visit ;  he  is  at  least 
not  sufficiently  explained  as  the  ballad  stands. 

In  1916  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp  collected  at  Hot  Springs, 
North  Oarolina,  a  version  of  "  The  Grey  Oock  *'  ^^  that 
is  extremely  corrupt  but  clearly  corresponds  in  part  to 
Herd's  first  version.  After  a  garbled  chanson  d*a/venture 
opening^'  and  a  reference  to  the  father  and  mother, 
Johnny  ^^  dingles  at  the  ring  "  and  is  admitted : 

She  says:  O  you  feathered  fowls,  you  pretty  feathered  fowls, 
Don't  you  crow  tiU  tis  almost  day, 


*  English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalackians,  pp.  12S-20. 

*  AU  on  one  summer's  evening  when  the  fever  were  a-dawning 
I  heard  a  fair  maid  make  a  mourn. 

Such  an  opening  was  used  hy  old  singers  with  almost  any  theme  of 
song  or  baUad,  but  that  a  long  standing  tradition  is  represented  in 
its  use  with  "The  Qrey  Ck>ck''  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  <'W11- 
Ue^s  Fatal  Visit"  (Child,  No.  256)  opens  with  stanzas  from  a  foim 
of  **  The  Grey  Ck>ck ''  which  b^^ins, 

^Twas  on  an  evening  fair  I  went  to  tske  the  air, 
I  heard  a  maid  making  her  moan. 

There  is  at  least  no  possibility  of  borrowing  in  this  case. 
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And  your  comb  it  shall  be  of  the  pure  iyory 

And  your  wings  of  the  bright  silveree  {or  silver  grey). 

(But  him  a-being  young,  he  crowed  very  soon, 

lEe  crowed  two  long  hours  before  day; 

And  she  sent  her  love  away,  for  she  thought  'twas  almost  day, 

And  'twas  all  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Two  stanzas  are  added  in  which  the  girl  asks  her  lover 
when  he  will  return  and  receives  the  reply, 

When  the  seventh  moon  is  done  and  passed  and  shines  on 

yonder  lea. 
And  you  know  that  will  never  be. 

Then  she  laments  her  trust  in  one  who  has  proved  false. 

The  opening  pair  of  stanzas  in  "  The  Grey  Cock  "  fol- 
low, corruptly,  the  conventions  of  the  "  Open  the  door  " 
type  of  song.  There  are  references  to  the  father  and 
mother;  the  lover  comes  and  seeks  admittance;  the  girl 
lets  him  in.  The  next  pair  of  stanzas  depict  the  warning 
of  the  cock  and  the  lover's  departure.  If  the  close  of  the 
iN'orth  Carolina  version  is  a  genuine  relic  of  antiquity, 
as  the  formula  of  Impossibilities  suggests^  the  song  may 
have  contained  two  final  stanzas  giving  the  girl's  com- 
plaint in  some  form. 

In  a  ballad  printed  by  Joseph  Eobertson  in  1830  (Child, 
No.  43)  showing  a  confusion  of  the  aube  with  the  motive  of 
'^  Broomfield  Hill,"  the  complaint  is  added  to  the  stanzas 
of  "  The  Grey  Cock  "  which  tell  of  the  command  to  the 
cock  and  of  his  betrayal  of  the  trust : 

If  I  had  him  but  agen,  she  eays, 

O  if  I  but  had  him  agen 
The  best  grey  cock  that  ever  crew  at  mom 

Should  never  bereave  me  o's  charm. 

The  impossibility  of  the  lover's  return  in  Sharp's  veiv 
sion  may  be  reminiscent  of  the  ghostly  or  the  supernatural 
lover.    A  confusion  of  ballads  on  the  ghostly  visitant  with 
7 
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a  ballad  developed  out  of  the  aube  tradition  would  be  very 
natural,  especially  since  the  crowing  of  the  cock  was  the 
signal  of  departure  for  ghosts  as  well  as  lovers.  In  a 
ballad  printed  by  Joyce  ®^  it  is  the  lady  who  has  returned 
from  the  grave  and,  wishing  to  remain  with  her  lover  as 
long  as  possible,  uses  substantially  the  stanza  of  address  to 
the  cock  found  in  "  The  Grey  «Cock,"  She  promises  him 
a  comb  of  gold  and  wings  of  silver  if  he  will  not  crow  be- 
fore day.  The  phraseology  in  the  early  part  of  "  Sweet 
William's  Ghost"  (Child,  No.  77)  shows  again  a  confu- 
sion of  the  night  visit  in  "  The  Grey  Cock  "  with  the  mo- 
tive of  the  ghostly  lover.  There  is  no  command  to  the 
cock,  but  his  crowing  warns  the  ghost.  In  Motherwell's 
version : 

''The  cocks  they  are  crowing,  Marjory,"  he  says, 
"  The  cocks  they  are  crawing  again; 
It's  time  the  deid  should  part  the  quick, 
Marjorie,  I  must  be  gane."** 

The  fondness  of  the  ballad  singer  for  the  supernatural 
may  have  made  him  cast  the  theme  of  the  lover's  secret 
visit  in  the  mold  of  his  ghost  ballad  after  the  custom  of 
the  night  visit  had  lost  its  meaning. 

The  utmost  confusion  of  these  motives  is  found  in 
"  Wniie's  Fatal  Visit "  (Child,  No.  255).  The  first  half 
of  it,  says  Child,  is  a  medley  of  "  Sweet  William's  Ghost," 
"  Clerk  Saunders,"  and  "  The  Grey  Cock,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  parcel  it  out  to  these  ballads,  adding  that  stanza 
18  comes  from  "  Clyde's  Water  "  and  that  15-17,  "  wher- 
ever they  came  from,  are  too  good  for  the  setting."    But 

^  Old  Irish  FoVe  Music  and  Bongs  ( 1909^) ,  p.  219. 

•'See  also  No.  77  A,  stanza  14;  F,  7;  G,  3.  The  first  and  last 
mention  two  codes  of  different  colors.  See  Cromek,  Iftthsdale  and 
OMawa^  Bongs,  p.  94,  for  a  refrain  ''  O  dinna  leave  me,  lad,  tiU  our 
twa  cocks  craw"  introduced  into  ''The  Bridal  Sark." 
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"Sweet  William's  Ghost''  had  been  contaminated  by 
"Clerk  Saunders"  (No.  77,  B  and  F),  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  them  both  confused  with  "  The  Grey 
♦Cock"  in  this  ballad.  The  motive  of  the  lover's  night 
visit  and  of  the  ghost's  visit  are  crudely  neglected,  how- 
ever, in  "  Willie's  Fatal  Visit,"  and  the  modem  balladist, 
to  explain  the  tragedy  of  the  cock's  waking  the  lovers  while 
the  moon  was  stiU  shining,  has  attached  an  ending  drawn 
from  some  ballad  or  superstition  of  the  type  that  motived 
"  Tam  o'  Shanter."  Without  doubt  the  combination  is  rel- 
atively modem,  and  Buchan,  who  is  our  sole  authority 
for  the  ballad,  may  have  tampered  with  it,  but  the  result 
is  probably  in  the  main  the  product  of  the  folk  singer. 

Jeanroy  argues,  very  naturally,  that  the  more  primitive 
type  of  aube  is  that  in  which  the  matins  of  birds  inci- 
dentally wake  the  lovers.^^  Of  this  type  are  the  English 
aubes,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  exception  of  the  moralized 
form  in  the  Ovde  cmd  Oodlie  Ballatis.  In  Troilus  amd 
Criseyde  the  cock  is  the  herald  of  day;  in  Montgomery's 
poem,  the  cock  and  the  thrush ;  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  the 
lark. 

"Methinks  I  hear  the  thregel-oock, 
Methinks  I  hear  the  jaye,'' 

**  Lea  Originea  de  la  po^sie  lyrique  en  France,  pp.  66-70.  See  also 
Gaston  Paris,  Journal  dea  Savanta,  1892,  pp.  161-64,  and  for  German 
songs  using  birds  incidentally,  de  Gruyter,  Daa  deutache  Tagelied, 
pp.  29,  30,  102-3.  Jeanroy  and  Gaston  Paris  (pp.  165-167)  see  a 
natural  development  from  the  watcher  independent  of  the  lovers,  who 
simply  wakes  them  when  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duty  he  sounds  his 
"  reveille,"  to  one  who  is  their  accomplice,  and  finally  to  a  faithful 
companion  of  the  lover  who  takes  the  rOle  of  watcher.  It  is  a 
question,  I  think,  whether  this  faithful  companion  may  not  belong 
to  an  older  and  more  primitive  tradition  than  the  watcher  on  the 
walls  of  the  feudal  castle,  and  represent  the  lover's  friend  and  accom- 
plice in  the  folk  custom  of  the  night  visit. 
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says  the  lover  of  "  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard " 
(Child,  No.  81),  where  an  aube  situation  occurs.  But 
the  cock  that  crows  too  soon  in  the  folk  aube  of  England 
is  not  incidental.  He  is  an  appointed  watcher,  and  ap- 
parently belongs  to  the  lady's  chamber. 

The  conception  of  a  household  bird  that  is  a  watcher 
in  one  form  or  another,  whether  as  ally  of  the  lovers  or  as 
guardian  of  the  family  honor,  is  at  least  as  old  in  Eng- 
land as  Oesta  Ronumorum  and  is  found  running  through 
a  large  number  of  traditional  ballads.  In  Oesta  Bomartr 
orum  ••  the  story  is  told  of  the  three  cocks  belonging  to 
the  household  of  a  knight  whose  wife  one  night  admits  a 
lover  in  her  husband's  absence.  The  first  cock  crows  in 
a  way  which  the  maid  servant  interprets  to  the  mistress 
as  meaning,  "thow  dost  thin  husbonde  wronge" — and 
his  neck  is  wrung.  The  second,  equally  hardy,  meets  the 
same  fate.  The  third  learns  wisdom  and  is  saved.  The 
rhyming  English  lines  which  interpret  the  "  songs ''  of  the 
cocks  in  this  tale  may  be  ascribed  with  little  hesitation  to 
popular  song  or  ballad. 

In  the  traditional  ballad  the  idea  of  a  bird  as  an  ap- 
pointed watcher  comes  out  in  Buchan's  version  of  "  Willie 
and  Lady  Maisry"  (Child,  No.  70),  where  the  father, 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  coming  of  the  lover,  asks 
why  his  house  cock  has  not  crowed.  Later  the  house  cock 
is  made  the  equivalent  of  the  son.  There  is  some  confu- 
sion here,  and  possibly  a  reflection  of  an  older  ballad  or 
another  form.  In  "  The  Bonn^  Birdy  "  (Child,  No.  82) 
the  bird  of  the  lady's  chamber  reveals  to  the  husband  the 
night  visit  of  a  lover.  Ramsay  has  printed  in  Tea^  Table 
Miscellcmy^^  a  pure  dialogue  between  a  husband  and 

••  Ed.  Herrtage,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  pp.  174-77. 
•*n,  60-61. 
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a  parrot  in  which  the  parrot  betrays  the  presence  of  a 
lover  with  the  wife.  In  "  Young  Hunting  "  (No.  68)  a 
lady  during  a  night  visit  kills  a  lover  who  is  about  to 
desert  her.  She  attempts  in  vain  to  bribe  her  bird  to 
come  down  to  her  hand — ^in  different  versions  a  parrot, 
magpie,  popinjay,  or  simply  a  "  bonny  bird  ^' — and  is  be- 
trayed. The  motive  of  bribing  a  parrot  is  added  to  several 
versions  of  "  Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Ejiight "  (No.  4  C, 
D,  E,  F).  The  conception  of  the  parrot  as  the  watcher 
seems  to  be  merely  a  modem  attempt  to  explain  the  super- 
natural bird  with  the  power  of  speech,  just  as  the  promise 
of  a  golden  cage  in  a  number  of  these  ballads  is  an  effort 
to  rationalize  the  promise  of  splendid  plumage  in  "The 
Grey  Cock."  In  "  The  Gay  Goshawk  "  the  bird  is  mes- 
senger and  ally  of  the  lovers.^*^ 

The  cock  is  the  "  bonny  bird  "  of  the  lady's  chamber  in 
a  lyric  from  a  manuscript  ^®  of  about  1450 : 

I  haue  a  gentU  cook 

crowyt  me  day. 
He  doth  me  rysyn  erly 

my  matyins  for  to  say. 


&  euery  nyjt  he  perchit  hym 
in  myn  ladyis  chaumbyr. 


The  elegance  of  this  cock,  with  his  comb  of  coral,  his  tail 
of  jet,  his  legs  of  azure,  his  spurs  of  silver  white,  is  like 
that  of  Chaucer's  "gentil  cok"  Chauntecleer.®''  To  the 
same  tradition  belong  the  breast  of  burnished  gold  and  the 

*  Child,  No.  96.  6ee  Child's  remarks  on  birds  as  posts  in  ballads, 
and  Napier,  "  Old  Ballad  Folk-Lore,"  Folk-Lore  Record,  n,  107-9,  for 
other  instances. 

"•Sloane  2593.  See  Cambridge  Hist,  Eng,  Lit.,  u,  444-45.  Padel- 
ford  conjectures  from  its  form  that  this  song  is  of  considerable 
antiquity. 

•» "  Nonne  Freestes  Tale,"  n.  39-44. 
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wings  of  silver  gray  promised  the  Grey  Cock  as  a  reward 
for  faithfulness  to  the  lovers.®® 

GENEBAIi    PbOBLBMS 

Many  questions  of  a  general  character  naturally  arise 
in  regard  to  this  whole  body  of  song,  but  an  attempt  to 
answer  them  leads  into  conclusions  highly  conjectural.  I 
can  only  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

Originally  the  custom  which  allowed  a  youth -secret 
access  to  his  lady  by  night  was  probably,  as  I  have  already 
said,  celebrated  in  many  distinct  songs  of  various  forms. 
The  most  widespread  or  popular  of  these  might  be  ex- 
pected to  live  on  after  similar  pieces  had  largely  died  out 
through  the  decadence  of  the  custom,  and  to  be  preserved 
partly  through  their  absorption  into  forms  with  a  nar- 
rative or  dramatic  appeal.     One  of  the  interesting  prob- 

**  A  Yolume  oould  be  written  on  the  cock  in  reUgion  and  especiaUy 
in  connection  with  the  household.  The  ancient  comos  dressed  at 
times  as  cocks  (Flickinger,  The  Oreek  Theater  and  its  Drama,  p.  38). 
Gock  dances  are  represented  on  Greek  vases  (Dieterich,  PtUcindlOf 
pp.  237  ff.),  and  traces  of  similar  customs  are  found  in  modem 
mixmmers'  plays  {Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,  xi,  33)  and  children's  games  (Gomme,  Traditional  Oames, 
1,  72-74).  The  cock  was  indietpensable  at  Shrovetide  and  figured  in 
other  festivals  {Studies  in  Philology,  xvn,  39;  FoVk-Lore,  xiv,  186; 
4  JV.  amd  Q.,  xn,  464-65).  'He  represented  the  corn  spirit  (Fi«zer, 
Spirits  of  Com,  n,  276-78).  In  both  ancient  and  modem  times  he 
was  sacrificed  for  health  (4  N,  and  Q.,  n,  505-6;  Folk-Lore,  Tta,  66) 
and  omens  were  taken  from  him  (4  N,  and  Q.,  m,  130-31,  432.  See 
index  to  The  Golden  Bough) ,  In  general  his  function  was  protective 
(1  N,  and  p.,  m,  404;  Folk-Lore,  x,  262-63;  10  N  and  Q,,  ix,  486). 
He  was  significant  in  marriage  (Blakeborough,  Yorkshire  Wit,  p.  93; 
RofMmia,  ix,  554).  Apparently  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  home 
and  at  a  later  period  of  its  morality  (3  N.  and  Q.,  xm,  478;  Grimm, 
Teutonic  Mythology,  trans.  Stallybrass,  pp.  670-71,  1486).  To  extend 
these  references  see  Folk-Lore  or  Revue  des  traditions  populairet, 

pOMiffl. 
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lems  coimected  with  the  surviving  English  songs  of  the 
night  visit  is  the  probable  nature  of  the  medieval  songs 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  most  consistent  element  in  the  group  of  songs  and 
ballads  in  which  the  "  Open  the  door  "  motive  appears  is 
a  dialogue  of  two  stanzas^  the  first  containing  the  lover's 
plea  to  be  admitted  and  his  complaint  of  the  weather,  the 
second  containing  the  girFs  warning  of  the  presence  of 
her  parents  and  her  conventional  refusal  to  let  him  in.  I 
judge  that  these  stanzas  represent  an  early  lyric  nucleus 
which  with  slight  modification  has  found  its  way  into 
various  types  of  song  where  the  appropriate  situation  oc- 
curs. That  the  germinal  song  developed  early  is  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  dialogue,  with  almost  the  same  form 
and  wording,  among  the  folk  in  remote  parts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  at  different  periods  and  in  different  types 
of  literature.  In  the  same  way  the  popular  English  aube, 
of  the  cock  that  proved  false,  seems  to  have  developed 
around  a  lyric  core  of  two  stanzas,  one  giving  the  com- 
mand to  the  cock,  the  other  telling  of  his  betrayal  of  the 
trust.  Both  these  hypothetical  lyrics  belong  to  a  type  of 
song  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
lyric  expression  of  folk  emotion  and  experience  to  be  f oimd 
in  countries  like  Italy  and  Ireland,  where  ballads  have 
had  only  a  secondary  vogue. 

Possibly  both  these  songs  were  dance  carols.  They 
might  well  have  been  sung  by  a  f oresinger  and  chorus,  or 
better  by  two  choruses  of  dancers.  The  one  on  the  coming 
of  the  lover  is  a  wooing  dialogue  appropriate  to  dance,  and 
its  use  as  a  favorite  dance  carol  would  readily  explain  its 
spread  over  France  and  England  and  the  persistence  of 
its  kernel  in  so  many  settings.  Dramatic  in  form,  it  would 
easily  find  its  way  into  the  dramatic  games  of  the  folk  at 
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a  time  when  such  songs  flourished  at  folk  weddings,  and 
song  dramas  represented  the  play  of  youths  and  maidens — 
before  folk  games  weathered  into  singing  games  of  chil- 
dren. This  suggestion  of  an  origin  in  dance  carols  ac- 
cords with  the  results  of  most  students  of  folk  song,  who 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  among  primitive  folk 
the  great  number  of  popular  songs  are  connected  with  the 
dance. 

A  further  problem  is  that  of  the  development  of  the 
ballads  using  the  conventional  formula  of  the  night  visit 
(Coincidences  of  language  in  the  modem  forms  of  tradi- 
tional ballads  are  evidently  due  in  most  cases  to  an  ex- 
tensive borrowing  from  each  other  and  to  the  singer's  ten- 
dency in  picturing  similar  situations  to  drop  into  the  same 
formulas  of  expression.  Such  modification  is  clear  enough 
in  the  tragic  ballads  cited  from  Child.  In  the  case  of 
"  Clerk  Saimders  "  the  "  Open  the  door ''  convention  does 
not  appear  in  our  earliest  form,  but  has  appar^itly  crept 
in  later  under  the  influence  of  other  songs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  song  ^^  Let  me  in  this  ae  night "  collected  by 
Herd  is  an  example  of  what  seem  to  me  forms  litUe 
leveled  down  by  tradition.  In  both  France  and  England 
ballads  on  the  night  visit  which  use  the  conventional  lines 
have  a  variety  of  openings  and  endings.  Some,  moreover, 
show  only  the  slightest  narrative  element  added  to  the 
kernel;  others  represent  a  considerable  expansion.  Pos- 
sibly the  process  has  not  been  altogether  one  of  the  survi- 
val of  the  fittest  by  which  the  faVored  lines  came  to  sup- 
plant all  rivals  in  ballads  picturing  the  night  visit.  Per- 
haps at  a  period  when  the  practice  furnished  a  stock  theme 
for  popular  song,  the  folk  minstrel  frequently  diose  the 
familiar  lyric  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  weavings  of 
his  fancy. 
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Only  in  the  vaguest  way  is  it  possible  to  suggest  the 
period  at  which  the  ballads  of  the  lover's  secret  visit  ori- 
ginated. The  custom  belongs  undoubtedly  to  a  social  life 
essentially  tribal.  The  lyric  which  I  have  regarded  as 
representing  the  original  nucleus  of  the  ^'  Open  the  door '' 
motive  in  English  song  probably  arose  while  the  custom 
was  in  full  swing  but  not  in  its  most  primitive  stage.  The 
home,  mother  and  father,  doors,  windows  appear  freely  in 
the  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  songs  and 
ballads  studied  here,  taken  together,  seem  clearly  to  il- 
lustrate aspects  of  medieval  social  life  in  a  transitional 
stage — aspects  of  which  society  was  becoming  at  least  very 
conscious.  In  ^^  Glasgerion  "  the  custom  of  the  night  visit 
is  apparently  taken  for  granted  even  in  the  court,**  but  a 
more  formal  organization  of  society  is  suggested  by  the 
disgrace  of  the  lady  because  she  is  visited  by  a  churl's  son 
who  passes  himself  off  as  the  highborn  lover  at  the  clan- 
destine meeting.  "  iClerk  Saunders,"  "  Willie  and  Lady 
Maisry,"  and  "  The  Bent  sae  Brown  "  show  the  tradition 
of  the  young  lover's  freedom  to  visit  his  lady  by  night  as 
coming  into  sharp  conflict  with  a  conception  of  family 
honor  which  represents  a  newer  social  ideal.  The  tradi- 
tional ballads  seem  to  me  to  reflect  the  final  stages  of  the 
custom  of  the  night  visit  among  the  upper  classes. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  contributes  definitely  to- 
wards solving  the  general  problems  of  the  origin  and  re- 
lation of  the  forms  of  medieval  song.  Even  if  it  were 
proved  that  the  similar  English  songs  with  the  lover's  plea 
"  Open  the  door  "  went  back  to  a  single  brief  medieval 

**See  Wriglity  History  of  Pomestio  Maimers  and  Bentimmis,  pp. 
261-02,  273-76,  for  parages  from  niediev«.l  romanoes  and  fabliaux 
which  flhow  that  men  hcul  acceBs  to  the  bed-chambers  of  ladieB,  viiere 
they  conducted  themBelves  with  easy  familiarity. 
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Ijric  used  as  a  dance  carol^  there  woiQd  still  be  no  evidence 
here  against  an  extensive  parallel  development  of  nar- 
rative songs  on  the  night  visit  or  against  the  use  of  these 
ballads  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance.  Yet  to  my 
mind  we  have  in  the  group  of  diverse  but  closely  related 
modem  songs  studied  suggestions  of  a  more  tangible  sort 
than  are  usually  f oimd  as  to  the  origin  and  transmission 
of  folk  song.  A  fairly  constant  factor  in  them,  lyric  rather 
than  narrative  in  emphasis^  suggests  origin  in  a  lyric, 
probably  a  carol,  describing  a  phase  of  primitive  wooing. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  popular  song  could 
be  a  static  thing  in  tradition  or  survive  for  centuries  in 
an  essentially  primitive  form.  In  the  course  of  transmis- 
sion modification  must  have  been  constant,  and  the  em- 
phasis seems  to  have  shifted  to  the  narrative  side  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Indications  are  that  by  expansion  bal- 
lads freely  grew  out  of  a  lyric  nucleus.  Moreover,  during 
the  modem  period  of  several  centuries — ^though  this  may 
be  discounted  as  a  period  of  decay — ^wherever  there  was 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  using  the  epic  formulas  of  the 
night  visit,  the  folk  singer  has  clearly  carried  lines  or  even 
stanzas  from  one  song  or  set  of  songs  to  another.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  coloring  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  night  visit  have  been  preserved  even  when  the 
motive  was  used  merely  as  the  basis  of  an  intrigue  ballad. 
"  Willie's  Fatal  Visit ''  illustrates  the  case  of  a  modem 
ballad  composer  or  compiler's  giving  the  situation  of  the 
night  visit  an  entirely  new  motivation  while  retaining 
what  may  have  been  the  lines  of  a  medieval  lyric  celebrat- 
ing an  aspect  of  primitive  social  life. 

Charles  Read  Baskeevtll. 


XXVIII.— THE  STOBY  OP  QEBIB 

Walter  Savage  Lander's  professions^  found  everywhere 
in  his  letters,  that  he  is  vmting  for  the  few,  and  his  rather 
studied  contempt  of  the  aura  popularis^  are  best  illustrated 
by  his  epic  poem^  Oebir,  first  published  in  1798.  For  this 
extraordinary  poem  the  guests  are,  indeed,  few  and  select. 
Southey's  admiration  for  the  epic  was  unbounded;  Lamb 
refers  to  its  creator  as  "  Oebir  Landor  " ;  ^  and  Shelley 
read  and  re-read  the  poem.  *  Yet  so  unknown  was  Gebir 
to  the  general  reader  that  De  Quincey  remarked  that  Oebir 
had  'Hhe  sublime  distinction,  for  some  time,  of  having 
enjoyed  only  two  readers,  Southey  and  myself."*  And 
Miss  Seward  wrote  Todd,  the  editor  of  Spenser  and  Milton, 
that  Oebir  was  "the  most  unintelligible  fustian  that  ever 
bore  the  name  of  an  epic  poem."  ^ 

This  unpopularity  was  due  primarily  to  Lander's  ob- 
scure manner,  but  partly  also  to  the  story  of  Oebir,  which 
was  not  familiar  through  popular  legend,  and  which  sprang 
from  hidden  sources.  Landor  was  a  man  of  great  and 
capricious  learning.  The  sources  of  his  narrative  poetry 
are  often  from  the  minor — ^very  minor — ^writers  of  an- 

^  Besides  Landor'fl  lines,  On  His  Seventy-fifth  Birthday,  and  fre- 
quent allusions  to  his  own  unpopularity,  another  passage  has  inter- 
est: ''He  who  is  within  two  paces  of  hie  ninetieth  year  may  sit 
down  and  make  no  excuses;  he  must  he  unpopular;  he  never  tried 
to  he  much  otherwise;  he  never  contended  with  a  contemporary, 
hut  walked  alone  on  the  far  eastern  uplands,  meditating  and  re- 
memhering."    See  Eeroic  Idylls  with  Additional  Poems,  Preface. 

*The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  vm,  924. 

'Thomas  Hogg,  An  Anecdote  Biography  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
p.   64. 

*  The  Works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  vm,  289. 

'^The  Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  vi,  29.  Miss  Seward  to  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Todd,  June  11,  1802. 
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tiquity^  or  from  forgotten  dictionaries  of  erudition.  The 
legend  of  the  king^  Qebir,  or  Gebirus^  the  invader  of  Egypt, 
became  through  Landor  the  theme  of  a  nineteenth  century 
epic  *    What  is  the  history  of  this  story  ? 

Qebir  was  from  Iberia;  the  legend  is  concerned  with 
adventures  in  Egypt;  and  the  most  ancient  version  of  the 
tale  is  from  Arabia.  But  records  of  Iberia,  of  Egypt,  or 
of  Arabia  offer  no  evidence  of  the  historicity  of  Gebir. 
The  name^  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  does  not  exist  in  such 
histories  except  in  the  case  of  Arabia,  and  in  this  record 
the  Gebir  mentioned  is  clearly  not  the  warrior  in  question. 
Thus  La  Qrcmde  Encyclopedie,  for  example,  speaks  of: 
*K3eber  [sic]  ( Abou-iJiousa-Djaber  ben  Hayyan  Ec  Coufy) 
c616bre  chiimiste  arabe,  qui  a  vecu  vers  le  viii®  ou  ix®  sidde 
de  notre  ere."  ''  And,  again :  *Hjeber  .  nom  sous  lequel  on 
designait,  au  moyen  age  (en  le  considerant  k  tort  comma 
ayant  donn6  son  nom  a  TalgSbre),  le  math6maticien  arabe 
Abou-Mohamtmed  Djabir  ibn  Aflah,  de  Seville,  qui  vivait 
dans  la  seconde  moitie  du  xi®  siecle."  ®  Nor  does  the 
literature  of  these  countries  indicate  that  King  Gebir  was 
a  character  either  of  l^end  or  of  fiction. 

In  fact  the  story  of  Gebir  is  connected  not  with  literature 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  is  linked  in  a  shadowy  fashion 
with  stories  of  Biblical  antiquity.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowe 
in  her  History  of  Joseph  refers  to  the  l^end  as  antecedent 
to  Joseph's  adventures  in  Egypt.  The  nurse  of  Sabrina,'to 
comfort  her  mistress  in  her  passion  for  Joseph,  tells  her 
the  story  of  the  "rich  Gebirus,"  who  wooed  Charoba.* 

*Forsier  says  that  the  name,  Gibralter,  was  derived  from  the 
word,  G^bir.    See  John  Forster,  Waiter  Savage  Landor,  p.  40. 
'xvni,  683. 

*La  Grande  Encyclopedie,  xvni,  682. 
*MrB.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  The  History  of  Joseph,  Book  vi,  p.  47. 
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Likewise  the  first  part  of  William  Sotheby's  Saul  is  remi- 
niscent, at  least  in  manner  and  incident,  of  the  story  of 
Gebir. 

This  story,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
probably  of  little  significance,  but  it  is  interesting  that  the 
name  or  word,  Gebir,  rare,  if  found  at  all  elsewhere,  does 
occur  in  the  Bible,  both  alone  and  in  compound.  Thus  the 
Israelites  encamp  in  Eziongaber:  ^^  "The  king,  Solomon, 
made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Eziongaber,  which  is  beside  Eloth, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom."  ^ 
"  Jehosophat  made  ships  of  Tharsish  to  go  to  Ophir  for 
gold,  but  they  went  not ;  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
gaber.*' ^  Later :  "Went  Solomon  to  Eziongaber,  and  to 
Eloth,  at  the  seaside  in  the  land  of  Edom.''  ^  But  besides 
the  place  the  person  is  mentioned :  "The  son  of  Geber,  in 
Bamothgilead ;  to  him  pertained  the  towns  of  Jair  the  son 
of  Manasseh,  which  are  in  Gilead ;  to  him  also  pertained 
the  region  of  Argob,  which  is  in  Bashan,  three  score  great 
cities  with  walls  and  brasen  bars.''  ^*  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  word  Geber  means  "a  valiant  man."  He 
was  one  of  Solomon's  purveyors  and  had  sole  jurisdiction 
over  Gilead.  ^  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  this 
Geber  and  the  Gebir  (or  Gebirus)  who  was  the  invader 
of  Egypt  and  the  lover  of  Charoba. 

Apparently  the  first  version  of  the  story  of  Gebir  in  its 
entirety  was  that  found  by  M.  Pierre  Vattier,  Arabic 
Professor  to  King  Louis  XIV.     This  was  a  manuscript, 

^Numbers,  xxxm,  36,  36. 
"  I  Kings,  iz,  26. 
»/Md.,  xxn,  48. 
"n  Chronicles,  vni,  17. 
«*I  Kings,  iv,  13. 

^The  Encyclopedia  of  BibUoal,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature,  m,  760. 
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written  in  Arabic^  in  the  Mazarin  Library.  Its  full  title 
was :  The  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  according  to  the  Tror 
ditiona  of  the  Arabians. — Written  in  Arabic,  by  the  Rever- 
end Doctor  Murtadi,  the  Son  of  Oapiphus,  the  Son  of 
Chatem,  the  Son  of  Molsem  the  Macdesian.  ^®  This  manu- 
script M.  Vattier  translated  into  French  as  UEgypte  ou  U 
est  traite  des  Pyramides,  etc.  In  his  preface  M.  Vattier 
praises  the  legend,  and  notes  resemblances  in  certain  points 
to  classical  literature:  "Were  there  nothing  in  this  story 
worthy  of  our  notice  but  the  Fable  of  Gebirus  and  Charoba, 
with  the  Adventures  of  the  Shepherd,  and  the  Sea-nymph, 
I  should  not  repent  of  my  trouble  in  this  Translation. — ^I 
little  thought  to  find  in  an  Arabian  writer,  a  story  so  nearly 
resembling  the  fables  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. — While 
I  was  writing,  it  frequently  reminded  me  of  the  4th  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  several  parts  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses.'^  ^'^ 

The  Bibliotheca  Britamnica  ^®  records  the  translation  into 
English  of  M.  Vattier's  version  by  John  Davies  in  1672. 
Miss  Beeve  says  nothing  of  this  translation,  but  it  has 
always  seemed  possible  that  she  may  have  consulted  it  I 
have  been  able  to  compare  Davies^  translation  with  Miss 
Eeeve's  version.  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Beeve  depended  in 
no  way  upon  Davies'  translation.  Her  tale  is  clearly  a 
very  free  rendering  of  the  French,  with  noticeable  omis- 

"See  The  Egyptian  History  of  the  Pyramids,  The  Inundation  of 
the  yile,  etc.  Faithfully  done  into  English  by  J.  ]>ayieB  of  Kid- 
welly, 1672;  and  see  Clara  Reeve,  The  Progress  of  Romance,  Preface, 
pp.  xin-xiv;  and  Poems,  Dialogues  in  Terse,  and  Epigrams  5y  Wal- 
ter Savage  Lander,  edited  by  Charles  O.  Cnnnp,  n,  369-7(K 

*'' Clara  Reeve,  The  Progress  of  Rom^unce,  Preface,  p.  xiv.  Mr. 
Crump  doubts  the  fidelity  of  M.  Vattier  as  a  translator  of  this  manu- 
script.  See  Poems,  Dialogues  in  Verse,  and  Epigrams  hy  Walter 
Savage  Lander,  n,  370. 

"See  Davies  and  Egypt. 
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sions.  In  Davies'  book  Gebir  has  a  brother  Qebirim ;  there 
is  no  such  person  in  Miss  Beeve's  story.  In  addition^  there 
are  numerous  differences  of  detail  such  as  the  number  of 
the  Gaddites,  the  effect  of  the  nurse's  message  upon  (Jebir^ 
and  the  name  of  the  nymph.  But,  more  than  this,  long 
episodes  occurring  in  the  French  and  in  the  English  trans- 
lation are  left  out.  A  digression  ^  dealing  with  charms 
employed  by  Gebir  is  unused;  the  account  of  the  seven 
tombs  visited  by  Gebir  is  much  compressed ;  and  the  method 
of  murdering  Gebir  is  altered.  There  is  never  a  chance 
echo  of  the  phraseology  of  Davies.  In  all  likelihood  Miss 
Beeve  has  translated  the  French,  and  has  used  the  story  to 
suit  her  fancy.  ^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  story  of  Gtebir  up  to  the  time 
that  it  was  read  and  utilized  by  Landor.     It  is  highly 

^  One  of  the  eeveral  episodes  found  in  Davies  but  omitted  by  Misa 
Reeve  is  the  following: 

"Know,  great  Prince,  that  the  Land  of  Egypt  is  a  Land  of  En- 
chanters, and  that  the  Sea  there  is  full  of  Spirits  and  Demons, 
which  assist  them  to  carry  on  their  affairs,  and  that  they  are  those 
who  take  away  your  Buildings.  But  what  meane  is  there  to  prevent 
it?  said  the  King.  To  do  that  (said  she)  you  shall  make  great 
Vessels  of  Transparent  glass,  with  covers  thereto,  which  may  keep 
the  water  from  entering  in ;  and  you  shall  put  into  them  Men  skill'd 
in  Painting,  and  with  them  Meat  and  Drink,  for  a  week  and 
Cloths  and  Pencils,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  Painting.  Then 
you  shall  stop  the  Vessels  well,  after  you  have  fastened  them  at  the 
top  with  strong  Ck)rds,  and  ty'd  them  to  the  Ships,  and  then  you 
shall  let  them  go  into  the  Sea  like  anchors^  and  you  shall  put  at 
the  top  of  the  cords  little  Bells,  which  the  Painters  shall  ring;  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  requisite  that  you  should  do."  In 
the  story  Grebir  olbeys  directions.  The  painters  ring  the  bells,  and 
are  taken  out  the  water  with  the  "Draughts"  they  have  made.  Then 
comes  the  extraordinary  climax:  Statues  are  made  like  the 
"draughts",  and  the  beasts  of  the  sea,  imagining  that  these  are 
other  demons,  flee!  See  John  Davies,  The  Egyptian  History  of  the 
Pyramids,  etc,,  pp.  126-12S. 

''Miss  Reeve  was  acquainted  with  the  passage  on  Gebir  in  Mrs. 
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improbable  that  Landor  was  familiar  with  or  had^  indeed, 
heard  of  any  version  of  the  legend  except  Clara  Beeve's. 
Forster  sajs  that  Landor  often  related  to  him  the  incident 
which  led  to  the  composition  of  Oebir.  While  staying  at 
Swansea,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  of  Lord  Aybner 
lent  him  a  book  from  the  Swansea  Circulating  Library. 
This  book  was  The  Progress  of  Romance.  Through  Times, 
Countries,  and  Manners;  with  Remarks  on  the  Oood  and 
Bad  Effects  of  It,  On  Them  Respectively;  In  a  Course  of 
Evening  Conversations.  The  author  of  the  book  was  Clara 
Beeve.  Landor,  says  Forster,  "found  it  to  be  a  history  of 
romance,  having  no  kind  of  interest  for  him  until  he  came 
at  its  close  to  the  description  of  an  Arabian  tale.  This 
arrested  his  fancy,  and  yielded  him  the  germ  of  Oehir.**  ^ 
The  story  was  called  by  Miss  Beeve  The  History  of 
Charoba,  Queen  of  Egypt.  Taken  from  a  History  of  An- 
dent  Egypt,  According  to  the  Traditions  of  the  Arabians. 
Landor's  great  indebtedness  to  this  story  has  been  un- 
derstated both  by  the  biographer,  Forster,  and  by  the  poet 
himself.  Landor  was  lead  into  exaggerated  statements 
about  his  own  originality  in  the  poem  by  the  following 
remark  which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review.  "The 
poem  is  nothing  more  than  the  version  of  an  Arabic  tale.'*  ^ 

Howe's  History  of  Joseph,  quoting  it  in  her  Preface,  p.  xv.    This 
paesa^  twoa  in  part: 

''When  Totis  by  bis  death,  the  sole  oommand 
Of  Misraim  left  to  fair  Charoba'a  hand; 
The  rich  Gkibirus  from  Chaldea  came 
With  foreign  pomp  to  seek  the  royal  dame. 
Chemis  adom'd  his  train,  whose  heaateons  face 
AUur'd  a  goddess  of  the  watery  race; 
On  Nilus'  banks  the  young  CSialdean  stood, 
When  lo  Marina  rising  from  the  flood, — " 

"John  Forster,  Walier  Savage  Landor,  p.  47. 
"■The  Monthly  Review,  February,  1800.  * 
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This  was  grossly  untrue,  but  Landor  is  hardly  more  truth- 
ful in  his  reply,  a  Prose  Postscript  to  Oebir,  suppressed, 
but  partially  available  in  Forster's  Life  of  Landor.  ^  In 
this  Porster  quotes  Landor  as  saying  in  effect:  ^^  There  is 
not  a  single  sentence  in  the  poem  nor  a  single  sentiment  in 
common  with  the  Arabian  tale.  Some  characters  were 
drawn  more  at  large,  some  were  brought  out  more  promi- 
nently, and  several  were  added.  He  has  not  changed  the 
scene,  which  would  have  distorted  the  piece;  but  every  line 
of  appropriate  description,  and  every  shade  of  peculiar 
manners,  were  originally  and  entirely  his  own.^^  ^  I  shall 
compare  first  the  general  outlines  of  the  two  stories  of 
G^ebir,  Clara  Beeve's  and  Lander's ;  secondly,  in  some  detail, 
the  parallelisms  and  divergences  in  the  two  stories,  point 
by  point,  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  two  facts :  First,  that 
the  statement  of  the  Monthly  Review  was  unjust.  Lander's 
Oebir  is  certainly  much  more  than  ^'the  version  of  an  Arabic 
tale";  he  has  altered  and  created,  and  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  poem  is  his.  Secondly, 
that  Landor,  too,  is  unjust  when  he  says  that  ^^  there  is  not 
a  single  sentiment  in  common  with  the  Arabic  tale '' ;  in 
some  respects  Landor  has  followed  his  source  closely. 

The  first  eight  pages  of  Miss  Eeeve's  romance  describe 
the  visit  of  Abraham  and  Sara  to  Egypt  There  Oharoba, 
the  daughter  of  Totis,  ^  the  King  of  Egypt,  receives  Sara 
in  friendship,  bisstowing  many  gifts  upon  her,  among  them 
Hagar,  later  the  mother  of  Ishmael.  When  Abraham 
leaves  Egypt,  Charoba  causes  her  people  to  guide  him,  and 
Abraham  prays  for  Egypt,  and  blesses  the  Nile.  Later 
Abraham  and  Sara  find  among  their  possessions  treasures 
whrch  Charoba  has   secretly  placed  there.     They  bless 

»P.  77.  >*/Md.,  p.  78. 

*  Totis  is  the  legend's  name  for  Pharaoh. 
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Cliaroba,  and  use  the  money  for  sacred  purposes.  When 
Hagar  is  delivered  of  a  son,  she  sends  word  to  Charoba. 
Totis  conveys  provisions  to  her  through  a  channel  made 
from  the  Nile  in  the  eastern  part  of  Egypt.  Thus  friend- 
ship is  established  between  the  Arabians  and  the  Egyptians. 
Totis  becomes  unjust^  is  poisoned,  possibly  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Gharoba,  and,  after  some  dissension,  Charoba 
is  selected  in  his  place. 

Gbbir,  a  giant  and  king  of  a  giant  race,  resolves  to 
marry  Charoba,  and  invades  Egypt.  If  Oharoba  refuses 
his  request,  he  means  to  dam  up  the  Nile  with  stones  which 
he  has  brought  vnth  him  for  this  purpose,  and  so  starve 
the  Egyptians.  In  alarm  Charoba  asks  counsel  of  her 
nurse,  who,  flattering  Gebir,  ^  b^  him,  with  his  stones, 
to  build  a  city.  G^bir  consents,  but  demons  tear  down 
the  city  as  he  builds. 

In  the  midst  of  Gebir's  distress  one  of  his  shepherds 
meets  the  "  young  lady  of  the  sea  ^^ .  ^  Accepting  a  chal- 
lenge to  wrestle,  the  shepherd  is  worsted  and  loses,  besides 
the  best  beast  of  his  flock  on  the  wager,  his  heart  to  the 
nymph.  The  shepherd  confides  in  G^bir  who  conceives 
the  idea  of  changing  garments  with  his  servant  He  meets 
and  subdues  the  nymph  and  learns  from  her  how  to  make 
statues  which  will  frighten  away  the  demons.  Yet  Gtebir's 
city  is  still  unfinished  from  want  of  money.  The  nymph 
again  coxmsels  him,  this  time  to  offer  various  sacrifices  of 
bulls'  galls.  Her  orders  are  followed  implicitly  by  Gfebir, 
and  his  city  is  miraculously  completed.  Charoba  now 
fears  that  she  must  marry  Gbbir,  but  the  nurse  plots 
against  him.  She  induces  Gebir  to  send  his  friends  to 
her  in  three  parties,  successively,  and  she  poisons  in  turn 


"  In  Miss  Reeve's  tale  the  name  is  always  Gebirus. 
^  Clara  Reeye,  The  Progress  of  Romance,  p.  122. 
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each  group.  The  nurse  thou  kills  Gebir  with  a  poisoned 
robe.  Gebir  dies^  cursing  Oharoba^  and  ordering  it  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone  that  he  has  met  death  through 
the  guile  of  a  woman.  He  prophesies  Charoba's  death 
which,  three  years  later,  is  accomplished.  Dalica,  a  kins- 
woman of  Charoba,  becomes  queen. 

Lander's  story  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Gebir  and  his  race  of  giants.  Charoba  confides  in  her 
nurse,  called  by  Lander  Dalica.  Dalica  persuades  Charoba 
to  seek  out  Gebir,  and  to  urge  him  to  build  a  city  in  Egypt. 
At  the  first  meeting  Gebir  falls  in  love  with  Charoba,  but, 
unwilling  to  indulge  in  the  softness  of  love,  he  leaves  her, 
and  goes  to  Tamar,  his  younger  brother,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  royal  fiocks.  Gebir  means  to  divulge  his  passion 
to  Tamar,  but  Tamar  anticipates  him  by  confession  of 
love  for  a  nymph,  whom  he  met  near  the  sea,  and  who 
challenged  him  at  wrestling.  The  nymph  had  defeated 
him,  and  had  won  his  love.  Gebir  reveals  his  love  for 
Charoba. 

As  Gebir  begins  to  build  his  city,  it  is  continually  de- 
stroyed by  an  unknown  force.  G^bir  disguises  himself 
as  Tamar,  meets  the  nymph  and  overcomes  her.  She,  to 
win  Tamar  whom  she  now  loves,  reveals  to  Gebir  certain 
rites.  Having  sacrificed  before  the  city,  Gebir  sees  an 
abyss  open  beneath  him.  He  enters  and  visits  the  regions 
of  the  dead,  beholding  his  own  ancestors,  and  various  great 
figures  of  the  past. 

When  Gebir  returns,  fear  and  love  contend  for  mastery 
in  Charoba.  Meanwhile,  her  people  have  learned  to  re- 
spect Gebir,  and  desire  a  marriage  between  him  and 
Charoba.  But  Dalica,  to  whom  Charoba  has  not  confessed 
her  love,  plans  treachery  against  Gebir.  She  visits  her 
enchantress  sister  Merthyr,  at  Masar,  and  receives  from 
her  a  poisoned  robe  which  she  means  to  throw  about  Gebir. 
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Lander  then  digresses  to  relate  the  happiness  of  Tamar 
with  the  nymph,  who  shows  to  her  lover  the  glories  of  the 
ocean.  There  follow  pictures  of  the  warriors  at  their 
games,  and  of  Charoba  at  her  batL  Yet  amid  all  the 
exultation  Qebir  is  inexplicably  uneasy.  He  plans,  how- 
ever, to  make  his  declaration  to  Charoba.  At  this  dra- 
matic moment  Dalica  wraps  the  poisoned  robe  about 
Gebir.  The  king's  death  anguish  is  great,  and  Charoba's 
grief  is  hardly  less.  Dalica,  with  wild  invocation,  exon- 
erates Charoba  of  complicity.  Gfebir  rouses  to  take  leave 
of  Charoba,  and  then  dies. 

Landor  omits  all  the  ancient  story  prior  to  the  invasion 
of  Gebir.  His  poem  commences  with  Qebir's  coming, 
because  of  "  meditating  on  primeval  wrongs,"  *^  and  not 
merely,  as  in  the  source,  because  he  Jiears  of  Charoba's 
fame.  Both  stories  dwell  on  the  fact  of  G^bir's  giant 
race.  The  phrases  are  very  like :  in  the  first  "men  of  great 
stature  and  strength" ;  ^®  in  the  second  "men  of  gigantic 
force,  gigantic  arms."  ^  The  detail  of  the  stones  on  the 
heads  is  used  by  Landor,  with  fidelity  to  the  original, 
though  ^e  turns  it  into  vivid  verse.  Miss  Beeve  says: 
"  Every  one  carried  a  large  stone  upon  his  head,  and  was 
completely  armed."  ^^    Landor  writes : 

'' .  .  .  nor .  sword  sufiftced. 
Nor  shield  immense  nor  ooat  of  massive  mail, 

upon  their  towering  heads  th^ey  bore 

Each  a  huge  stone,  refulgent  as  the  stars."  * 

In  Miss  Beeve's  story  Gebir  asks  Charoba  where  he  may 
enter  Egypt,  threatening,  if  she  refuses,  to  dam  the  I^ile 

"Gfefttr,  1.  6. 

•Clara  Reeve,  The  Progress  of  Romance,  p.  115. 

~(?66*r,  1.  13. 

"Clara  Reeve,  The  Progress  of  Rotnanoe,  p.  116. 

■»  Gebir,  lis.  16-17. 
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and  starve  the  Egyptians.  Charoba  confides  in  lier  woman 
servant,  "  an  artful,  subtle,  contriving  woman,  and  a  great 
Enchantress,"  ®*  who  counsels  strat^y.  Most  of  this 
Landor  omits.  Charoba  asks  advice  of  the  nurse,  who 
urges  Charoba  herself  to  persuade  Qebir  to  build  a  city. 
Landor  makes  much  of  the  meeting  of  Charoba  and  Gebir. 
At  this  point  in  both  stories  occurs  the  shepherd  episode. 
Each  version  is  substantially  the  same,  but  Landor  has 
expanded  the  incident  into  a  closely  packed  narrative  con- 
cerned with  the  beauty  of  the  nymph  and  the  passion  of 
Tamar,  who  is  here  also  the  brother  of  Qebir.  Now  occurs 
the  most  famous  passage  in  Oebir,  the  description  of  the 
sea-shell : 

" »  ,  1  have  sinuouB  BheUs  of  pearly  hue, 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imiribed 
In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave: 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there."** 


"Clara  Reeve,  The  Progress  of  Romance,  p.  117. 
**This  passage,  like  others  in  Oebir,  was  first  composed  in  Latin. 
It  read: 

At  mihi  caeruleae  sinuosa  conchae 
Obvolvunt,  lucemque  intus  de  sole  biberunt, 
Nam  crevere  locis  ubi  porticus  ipsa  palati 
Et  qua  purpurea  medius  stat  currus  in  unda, 
Tu  quate,  somnus  abit." 

Wordsworth  imitated  the  passage  on  the  shell  in  The  Espouraioni 

"...  I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  applying  to  his  ear. 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell, 
To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 
Listen'd  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten'd  with  joy;  for  murmuring  from  within 
Were  heard  eonorous  cadences. 

See  Wordsworth,  The  Excwraian,  Book  IV. 
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Lander's  story  ends  differently,  for  Tamar  is  in  love 
with  the  lady,  and  Gebir  confesses  to  him  his  passion  for 
Charoba.  Lander  drops  the  incident  for  a  time,  but  Miss 
Beeve  adds  the  sequel  at  once.  Gebir  changes  garments 
with  the  shepherd,  defeats  her,  and  learns  from  her  charms 
with  which  to  frighten  away  the  demons.  With  her  help 
Gebir  finishes  his  city.  Some  of  these  details  Lander  uses, 
but  not  until  later.  Yet,  though  Lander's  treatment  of 
the  source  is  often  free,  his  account  of  the  first  conversation 
between  the  lady  and  the  shepherd  is  almost  paraphrase. 

Lander  next  describes  in  great  detail  the  building  of  the 
city,  and  its  destruction  by  tmknown  forces.  The  people 
attempt  to  propitiate  the  gods,  but  in  vain.  It  is  then  that 
Lander  introduces  the  sequel  of  the  shepherd  episode^  fol- 
lowing the  source  closely.  In  Clara  Reeve's  tale  we  read: 
"Thou  shalt  sacrifice  a  fat  bull  to  every  one  of  those 

Byron  also  usee  the  figure  in  The  Island,  Canto  n^  Stansa  17: 

'The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurs  in  the  shell. 
As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep. 
The  BesJbom  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep. 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain  to  rave 
For  the  broad  Ibosom  of  his  nursing  wave." 

A  critic  once  rebuked  Byron  for  taking  these  lines  from  Words- 
worth, though  Byron,  unlike  Wordsworl^  had  admowledged  the 
source.  Landor  knew  of  this  plagiarism,  and  commented  on  it  in 
the  Imagincury  Conversations.  In  the  dialogue  called  Southey  and 
Lander  Landor  says :  "  I  do  not  look  very  sharply  after  the  poachers 
on  my  property.  One  of  your  neighbors  has  bn^en  down  a  shell 
in  my  grotto."  See  The  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  edited 
by  Charles  G.  Cnunp,  iv,  283.  In  Archdeaoon  Hare  and  Walter 
Landor  Landor  remarks :  "  My  Bea-Bhell  which  Wordsworth  clapped 
into  his  pouch.  There  it  became  incrusted  with  a  compost  of  mu- 
cus and  shingle;  tiiere  it  lost  its  " pearly  hue  within ',  and  its  mem- 
ory of  where  it  had  abided."  An  interesting  modem  version  of 
Landor's  idea  may  be  found  in  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton's  SeorSkeU 
Mwrrwwrs, 
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statues,  and  cause  the  pillar  under  it  to  be  rubb'd  with  the 
blood  of  the  bull ;  then  perfume  it  with  the  hair  of  his  tail, 
and  shavings  of  his  horns  and  hoofs."  ^  And  later: 
"  Rub  the  door  with  remainder  of  the  bulls'  galls,  and  per- 
fume it  with  the  shavings  of  the  horns  and  hoofs,  and  the 
hair  of  the  taUs,  and  then  the  door  shall  open."  ^  Landor 
writes: 

"And  at  each  piUar  Bacrifice  thou  one. 
Around  each  base  rub  thrice  the  blackening  blood, 
And  'bum  the  curling  shavings  of  the  hoof, 
•  •  • 

The  yeUow  galls,  wi4;h  equal  care  preserVd 
Pour  at  the  seventh  statue  from  the  north."  " 

From  this  point  Lander's  story  departs  far  from  the 
original.  Gebir  descends  into  subterranean  regions  of 
pure  Landoresque  invention.  The  third  book  of  the  poem 
opens  with  an  apostrophe  to  Shakespeara  Gebir  beholds 
the  spirit  of  Aroar,  who  fought  under  his  forefathers,  and 
witnesses  the  torment  of  the  lost  souls  that  live  by  the 
"  weary  river."  Beyond,  separated  by  a  flaming  arch,  he 
sees  the  abodes  of  the  blest.  Before  him  pass  the  spirits 
of  famous  Kings,  among  them  G^eorge  III,  Louis  XVI, 
and  William  the  Deliverer.'®  Gebir  meets  also  the  spirit 
of  his  own  father. 

Similarly,  the  fourth  book  owes  nothing  to  the  source. 
The  story  proceeds  as  related  up  to  the  time  of  the  plot  to 
kill  Gebir.     Here,  as  noted,  Dalica,  the  nurse,  secretly 

"Clara  Reeve,  The  Progress  of  Rotnance,  p.  126. 

••/ftid.,  p.  127. 

•^  Chbvr,  Book  n,  Us.  219-224. 

"In  printing  Cfebir  Landor  condensed  the  poem  by  reducing  it 
nearly  one-half.  In  the  last  edition  about  one  hundred  and  Afty 
lines  were  eUminated  from  Books  m  and  yl,  most  of  these  aUusive 
to  contemporary  events.  The  line  in  the  original,  describing  Napoleon 
as  "a  mortal  man  above  all  mortal  praise,"  was  qualified  by  a  note. 
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secures  charms  from  her  sister.  Landor  describes  the 
horror  of  Dalica  as  she  watches  her  sister  prepare  the 
poison.  ^  But  in  Miss  Beeve's  story  there  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  joint  plans  of  the  nurse  and  Charoba  to  get 
rid  of  the  King's  party  before  he  hin^elf  is  attacked.  All 
this  Landor  omits^  and  besides  these  omissions  and  changes 
in  the  fifth  book  of  his  poem,  his  sixth  book  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  source.  It  describes  the  love  affair  of  Tamar 
and  the  nymph.  This  part  of  the  poem  is  enlarged  by 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines  of  political  allusion^ 
among  them  the  striking  reference  to  ITapoleon.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  games  is  Landor's  invention.  But  the  great 
difference  between  the  poem  and  the  source  at  the  end  is 
in  the  d6nouement.  In  Miss  Beeve's  poem  Charoba  hates 
Qehir ;  in  Lander's  poem  she  loves  him.  In  the  source  she 
has  achieved  her  end  and  is  happy;  in  the  poem  she  is 
bereaved.  Landor  depends  upon  the  tragic  death  scene 
at  the  end.  Miss  Beeve,  however,  goes  on  to  relate  briefly 
further  fortunes  of  Charoba,  together  with  her  death,  and 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Dalica.  Yet  in  both  Gebir 
rouses,  seemingly  dead,  to  address  Charoba;  in  both  the 
poisoned  garment  is  the  means  of  Gebir's  death;  and  in 
both  is  the  employment  of  the  servant  or  nurse  as  the 
instrument  of  Gtebir's  death. 

Such  a  comparison  indicates  the  untruthfulness  of  the 
reviews  in  saying  that  the  poem,  Oehir,  was  merely  a  ver- 
sion of  an  Arabian  tale.  It  is  evident  that  Books  m,  lY, 
and  VI,  and  most  of  Book  V  are  Lander's  invention.  He 
omits  the  first  episode  of  the  old  story,  and  the  last  episode 
in  the  history  of  Charoba.     The  story  is  basically  altered 

''Landor  stated  that  he  took  these  lines  from  a  passage  in  the 
pages  of  the  traveler^  Bruce.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  preeiae 
origin  was  the  chapter  on  Cerastes,  or  Homed  Viper,  See  James 
Bmoe^  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vn,  292ff. 
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for  the  poet's  own  purposes.  He  develops  and  relates  to 
the  main  story  the  love  affair  of  the  shepherd.  The  poem 
is  filled  with  contemporary  allusions.  Above  all  Landor 
has  enriched  and  expanded  the  legend  into  an  epic  poem 
of  seven  books  and  two  thousand  lines.  Oehir  is  remark- 
able for  compact  thought,  luminous  image,  and  dignified 
emotion.  ^  The  passage  on  the  sea-shell  is  itself  remark- 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lander's  indebtedness  to  Miss  Beeve 
caimot  be  gainsaid.  He  has  dung  to  fundamental  facts 
and  incidents :  the  character  of  Qebir ;  the  building  of  the 
city;  and  the  aid  of  the  nymph;  the  poisoning  of  Qebir. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  to  prove  that  a  number  of  passages 
in  Oehir  are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  source.  Oehir 
is  neither  a  "  version ''  nor  is  it  "  originally  and  entirely 
his  own." 

Lander's  poem  has  not  made  the  legend  of  Gebir  im- 
mortal. Oehir  is  not  a  great  epic.  It  was  written  before 
Landor  was  twenty-one  years  old ;  it  exhibits  many  of  the 
faults  of  youth,  and  some  which  belong  to  pedantry.  Per- 
haps the  Quarterly  Review  was  right  when  it  said  that 
Oehir  was  a  poem  it  did  any  man  credit  to  understand.  ^ 
But  it  should  be  recalled  that  Landor  did  not  write  for  the 
Quarterly  Review,  or  for  its  readers ;  of  such  he  was  frank- 
ly contemptuous.  Landor  was  unique  in  being  honest 
when  he  declared  he  wished  only  the  approval  of  his  peers. 

^Muoh  of  the  lofty  mood  of  GebW  is  traceable  to  Landor'e  reading 
during  the  year  1797.  (Be  was  under  the  epell  of  Pindar.  "  When  I 
began  to  write  Qebir,'*  he  wrote  Forster  in  I860,  ''  I  had  just  read 
Pindar  a  eecond  time  and  understood  him.  What  I  admired  was 
what  nobody  else  had  noticed, — ^his  proud  complacency  and  scornful 
strength.  If  I  could  re8emi>le  him  in  nothing  else,  I  was  resolved  to 
be  as  compendious  and  exclusive."  See  John  Forster,  Walter  Havage 
Landor,  p.  46. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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With  respect  to  Oebir  he  said  he  would  be  satisfied^  if  he 
secured  ten  thoughtful  readers.  In  this  he  succeeded. 
Oebir  is  important  for  the  student  because  it  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  a  few  great  men  of  letters.  These 
were,  chiefly :  Coleridge,  DeQuincey,  Southey,  Lamb,  Scott, 
and  Shelley,^^  though  there  might  be  numbered  among 
the  admirers  of  Oebir  the  lesser  names  of  the  Hebers, 
Charles  Wynne,  Frere,  Canning,  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
Bobus  Smith.  William  Sotheby  was  appreciably  influ' 
enced  by  Oebir  in  his  poem,  8<ml,  and  Sergeant  Bough  be- 
came the  author  of  a  tragedy.  The  Conspiracy  of  Oowrie, 
in  direct  imitation  of  Oebir. 

Coleridge  was  fond  of  quoting  from  Oebir,  ^  and, 
though  De  Quincey  alludes  whimsically  to  himseK  as  "  a 
Mono-Qebirist ",  **  asserting  that  only  he  and  Southey  had 
lead  the  poem,  his  admiration  for  the  epic  was  profound. 
Southey  declared  that  Oebir  possessed  '^  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  poetry  in  the  language,"  ^  and  just  before  going 
to  Lisbon  he  wrote  Coleridge:  "  I  take  with  me  for  the 
voyage  your  poems,  the  Lyrics,  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and 
Oebir, — ^these  make  all  my  library."^    In  the  OriHcal 

^  In  April,  1806,  Southey  wrote  a  friend  of  Landor :  "  I  have  often 
said  before  we  met  that  I  would  waUc  forty  miles  to  see  him;  and, 
having  seen  him,  I  would  gladly  walk  four-score  to  see  him  again." 
It  was  Southey's  praise  in  the  Critical  Review  for  September,  1798, 
which  first  drew  thoughtful  attention  to  Oebir.  Lamb,  too,  who, 
tipsy  or  sober^  was  always  quoting  Rose  AyVner^  praises  QM^r,  ad- 
miring especially  the  passage  describing  the  ocean  in  Book  V.  8ir 
Wialter  Scott  thought  highly  of  GehW.  See  John  Forster,  WaUer 
Bavage  Landor,  p.  50,  note. 

^Coleridge  found  Oebir  like  a  piece  of  dark  ground  filled  with 
bright  eminences. 

^The  history  of  the  manuscript  is  related  by  Landor  in  a  short 
|K>em  written  about  the  epic,  Oehir,    See  Lines  on  Oebir. 

*■  John  Forster,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  p.  66. 

*»7Wd.,  p.  66. 
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Beview  for  September,  1Y98,  may  be  found  Southe/s 
sincere  but  apparently  extravagant  tribute  to  Oebir. 
Though  Southey  was  most  eloquent  on  the  subject^  the  poet 
most  deeply  influenced  by  Oebir  was  Shelley.  James  Hogg 
writes:  "I  often  found  SheUey  reading  'Gebir.*  There 
was  something  in  that  poem  which  caught  his  fancy.  He 
would  read  it  aloud^  or  to  himself  sometimes,  with  a  tire- 
some pertinacity.  One  morning  I  went  to  his  rooms  to 
tell  him  something  of  importance,  but  he  would  attend  to 
nothing  but  *Gebir.^  "  *''  Hogg  threw  the  book  out  of  the 
window,  yet  Shelley  returned  to  it  again.  Browning  was 
wont  to  declare  that  he  owed  more  to  Landor  than  to  any 
living  poet,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
youthful  epic  of  Landor^s  affected  definitely  the  poetry  of 
the  period. 

Stanley  T.  Williams. 


*' Anecdote  Biography  of  Percy  ByBshe  Shelley,  p.  64.  SheUey's 
favourite  passages  'were  the  description  xA  the  ocean  and  that  of 
Merthyr  preparing  her  charms,  both  in  Book  V. 


XXIX.— BOWDLEBIZED  VEBSIONS  OP  HARDY 

L 

"  Tess  of  the  ly  Urbervilles  "  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of 
criticism^  which  did  not  abate  on  the  appearance,  four  years 
later,  of  "  Jude  the  Obscure."  Mr.  Hardy  seems  rightly  to 
have  anticipated,  in  the  preface  to  ^^  Tess,"  the  feelings  of 
the  '^  too  genteel  reader  who  cannot  endure  to  have  said 
what  everybody  nowadays  thinis  and  feels."  And  it  is 
true  that  he  does  exhibit  in  these  novels  a  frankness  of  tone 
on  all  that  pertains  to  sex  somewhat  unusual  in  England  in 
the  early  nineties.  But  Hardy  was  by  no  means  the  kind 
of  writer  to  disregard  the  predilections  of  his  public  on  this 
or  any  other  point  of  taste.  There  are  but  too  many  evi- 
dences of  his  willingness  to  meet  them  half  way.  And 
there  is  nothiiig  which  shows  more  strikingly  his  respect 
for  the  public  taste,  especially  in  the  earlier  stories,  than 
his  great  delicacy,  according  to  present  standards — not  to 
say  his  conventionality — in  regard  to  matters  of  sex. 

This  shows  itself,  for  example,  in  the  avoidance,  through- 
out his  earlier  work,  of  the  irregular  relation.  Never  onoe^ 
in  a  series  of  nine  novels,  did  he  take  such  a  relationship 
for  his  principal  theme,  nor  in  any  case  represent  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  simply  criminal.  In  '^  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,"  the  seducer  of  Fanny  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  villain  of  the  story, — a  man  justly  despised 
by  everyone  who  knows  his  character.  He  was  himself  the 
son  of  such  an  irregular  union  falling  before  the  opening  of 
the  story — ^the  son  of  a  nobleman,  in  fact,  to  carry  out  the 
convention — and  the  reader  may  look  for  nothing  better 
from  a  man  with  such  antecedents.    In  two  other  novels 

632 
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("Desperate  Eemedies"  and  "A  Laodicean"),  an  illegiti- 
mate son  is  the  villain  of  the  story,  and  in  all  points  the 
traditional  melodramatic  villain. 

In  the  earlier  novels,  such  improper  relationships  are 
relegated  to  the  remote  background,  and  do  not  form  part 
of  the  action  proper.  In  the  later  novels  Hardy  oftem 
admits  them  into  the  actual  narrative.  But  in  such  cases, 
in  the  later  novels,  he  made  special  provision  for  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  magazine  reader.  In  no  less  than  two  novels 
which  involve  themes  of  this  sort  ("  The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge  "  and  "  The  Well-Beloved  ")  the  reading  was  altered 
in  the  serial  version  so  as  to  substitute  a  regular  marriage 
for  the  illicit  love  affair  which  the  story  caUs  for.  Thus  in 
"  The  Mayor  of  Oasterbridge,"  Michael  Henchard  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  actually  married  to  Lucetta  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  The  alteration  was  made  at  a  great  ex- 
pense of  plausibility  and  art.  Apparently  the  editor  of  the 
London  Graphic  felt  he  could  not  put  before  his  readers  a 
love  affair  not  sanctioned  by  a  marriage  ceremony — ^though 
he  had  no  objection  to  bigamy  and  the  sale  of  a  wife  for 
money. 

In  "  Tess  of  the  D'TJrberviUes  "  Hardy  finds  another  way 
to  meet  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  magazine  public. 
It  is  a  device  familiar  to  the  "  movies,"  and  before  the  day 
of  the  "  movies,"  to  those  ten-cent  novels  advertised  as 
"  dean  and  wholesome  "  and  to  be  "  admitted  to  the  family 
circle  without  the  slightest  hesitation."  Whatever  may  be 
permitted  to  the  writer  of  books,  the  writer  of  serials  was 
not  to  take  for  his  heroine  a  woman  who  was  not  technically, 
as  well  as  virtually,  "  pure."  And  so,  in  place  of  the  seduc- 
tion of  Tess  by  Alec,  the  magazine  reader  was  informed  of 
a  "  fake  "  marriage  by  which  the  innocent  girl  was  en- 
trapped.   Here  again  the  practical  euphemism,  as  we  might 
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call  it,  was  perpetrated  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  art.  But 
everybody  was  satisfied  that  nobody^s  morals  were  put  in 
jeopardy.^ 

That  was  in  the  later  period,  when  the  improper  relation- 
ship was  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  story  proper. 
In  the  earlier  period,  the  story  teller  w-as  not  always  per^ 
mitted  to  allude  in  plain  terms  to  such  a  relationship,  even. 
when  it  antedated  the  story,  and  even  when  he  was  address- 
ing the  staid  reader  of  three  volumes.  In  "  The  Eetum  of 
the  Native,''  the  present  reader  knows  that  when  Eustacia 
takes  up  with  Olym  Yeobright,  she  has  already  had  some 
kind  of  intimacy  with  Wildeve,  the  sentimental  inn-keeper. 
He  probably  represents  that  intimacy  to  himself  as  being 
more  than  Platonic;  and  for  his  interpretation  he  has 
grounds  which  the  reader  of  1878  did  not  have.  He  simply 
knew  that  they  had  been  lovers  of  some  sort.  The  mystery 
of  their  relation  was  never  absolutely  cleared  up ;  and  he 
had  his  choice  of  agreeing  with  Thomasin  that  it  was  "  nothr 
ing  but  a  mere  flirtation,"  or  giving  credence  to  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright, who  asserted  more  than  once  that  Eustacia  was  not 
a  "  good  girl,"  though  unfortunately  she  had  no  "  proofs  " 
against  her.^     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  readers 

^For  information  concerning  the  changes  made  lor  the  magaztnes 
in  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,"  "The  Well-BeloYed,"  and  "Teas  of 
the  D^rberviUea/'  I  am  indebted  to  the  studied  of  one  of  my  adyanced 
students.  I  am  in  hopes  that  eventually  the  -whole  investigation  may 
see  the  light  in  the  form  of  a  Doctor's  thesis. 

*P.  250.  Of.  pp.  136,  219,  236,  263,  432,  435.  The  story  first 
appeared  in  Belgravia  from  January  to  December,  1878;  the  first 
edition  in  book  form  was  published  presumably  late  in  the  same  year, 
three  Yolumes  bearing  the  imprint  of  Smith,  Elder  ft  Oo.  Page  refer- 
ences in  this  article  are  all  to  the  present  standard  editions,  Harper's 
in  America,  Macmillan  in  England,  which  are  identical  in  paginati<m. 
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were  indined  to  pass  over  this  question  lightly,  grateful  to 
the  author  for  not  insisting  on  his  heroine's  being  a  bad 
woman.  There  are  many  passages,  even  in  the  earlier  ver- 
sion, which  can  have  had  but  one  meaning  to  the  author 
himself;  ^  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  from  the  beginnings  he 
conceived  of  this  love  affair  as  no  mere  matter  of  sentiment. 
But  he  had  always  been  a  modest,  not  to  say  reticent, 
writer,  and  every  provision  was  made  in  1878  to  spare  the 
sensibilities  of  the  magazine  reader.  Even  towards  the 
end  of  the  story,  when  the  despairing  heroine  agrees  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  Wildeve  in  getting  away  from 
Egdon  Heath,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  criminal  elope- 
ment. Wildeve  does  not  propose  anything  of  the  sort  to 
Eustacia;  and  when  he  leaves  home  that  dark  night  to 
accompany  her  to  Budmouth,  he  even  has  the  thought  of 
telling  the  whole  innocent  story  to  his  wife.  Eustacia  is 
in  despair  when  she  realizes  that  she  has  no  money,  but 
not  because  that  means  she  must  give  herself  to  Wildeve. 
It  is  simply  her  pride  that  cannot  swallow  the  thought  of 
asking  him  for  pecuniary  aid. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  much  difference  it 
makes  to  this  story  whether  Eustacia  had  been  the  mistress 
of  Wildeve  before  she  married  Clym,  and  whether  she 
contemplated  becoming  so  after  the  marriage  of  both 
Wildeve  and  herself.  For  one  thing,  how  different  a  light 
is  thrown,  according  to  the  decision  in  this  matter,  on 
Clym's  controversy  with  his  mother  on  the  subject  of 

These  seeni  both  to  represent  the  revision  made  hy  Mr.  Hardy  in 
about  1805  when  issuing  his  collected  works,  first  under  the  imprint 
of  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Oo.  The  Macmillan  issue  I  have  consulted 
bears  the  date  1902.  The  more  recent  edition  de  luxe  (the  "  Wessex 
Edition,"  1912  for  this  novel)  has  a  different  paging;  but  the  pass- 
ages quoted  ara.  identical  with  those  in  the  earlier  Macmillan  edition. 
*  For  example,  passages  on  pp.  73,  76,  98,  99,  100,  353,  425. 

'        '     ■'        -^  / 
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Eustacia's  character  I  What  a  different  sound  is  giveu  to 
Clym's  words  in  the  great  scene  of  remorse  and  jealous 
suspicion  after  his  mother's  death :  ^^  How  bewitched  I  was  I 
How  could  there  be  any  good  in  a  woman  that  everybody 
spoke  ill  of  ?"  *  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Eustacia  never 
made  any  confession  to  Glym  of  the  nature  of  her  attach- 
ment to  Wildeve;  and  we  do  not  forget  that  it  was  just 
such  a  confession  which  provoked  the  tragedy  of  Tess  of 
the  D'lJrbervilleSy  not  to  speak  of  the  similar  motive  in 
*^  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes."  Hardy  clearly  did  not  wish  to 
complicate  the  drama  of  Olym  Yeobright  by  laying  too 
much  stress  upon  the  earlier  history  of  Eustacia.  Sut  it 
will  also  be  clear  that  he  was  not  content  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  tame  light  of  Thomasin's  interpretation. 

Already  in  1878  he  began  to  show  his  dissatisfaction 
with  such  a  gingerly  treatment  of  his  theme;  and  when 
the  three  volumes  of  the  book  came  out^  there  was  one 
notable  change  in  evidence.  It  appears  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Yeobright'S  visit  to  her  son  and  his  wife  to  inquire 
if  they  had  received  the  money  sent  by  Christian  Cantle, 
which  had  actually  by  an  accident  been  delivered  to  the 
wrong  person.  This  misunderstanding  is  the  starting- 
point  of  a  dispute  between  Eustacia  and  Mrs.  Yeobright 
which  further  alienates  these  women  already  so  unfriendly. 
In  the  earlier  version  of  this  scene,  however,  when  Eustacia 
has  sarcastically  denied  their  reception  of  any  sum  of 
money,  there  is  nothing  left  to  add  heat  to  their  hostile 
feeling.  But  when  the  story  came  out  in  book  form,  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  scene  had  been  increased  tenfold 
by  the  injection  of  a  new  issue.  Mrs.  Yeobright  has  been 
falsely  informed— it  now  appears— that  the  money  has 
all  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Wildeve;  and  she  at 

*  P.  410. 
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once  conceives  the  mispicion  that  lie  has  passed  on  the 
money  intended  for  Oljm  to  Oljm's  wife  ^^  beoause  she  had 
been  his  sweetheart,  aad  might  be  so  still."^  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  suspicion  that  she  approaches  Eustacia. 
ISTaturallj  Eustacia,  with  her  pride  and  her  guilty  con- 
science in  reference  to  the  past,  resents  the  imputation  of 
receiving  ^'dishonorable  presents"  ®  now ;  and  the  reader 
will  realize  how  this  new  element  raises  the  whole  scene 
to  a  much  higher  level  of  excitement  and  dramatic  im- 
pressiveness. 

And  there  the  whole  matter  rested  until  1895,  when 
Hardy  undertook  a  slight  revision  of  the  novel  for  his 
collected  works.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the  alteration 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  story  by  which  Wildeve  is  actually 
made  to  propose,  and  Eustacia  to  consider,  an  elopement. 
And  it  was  then  that  he  made  certain  additions  which  for 
the  first  time  leave  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  Hardy's  inter- 
pretation of  the  earlier  relations  of  the  two  lovers.  The 
changes  are  very  slight ;  they  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
style  or  the  action.  But  they  are  perhaps  all  the  more 
significant.  It  is  significant  that  he  should  have  taken 
the  pains  to  make  alterations  so  minute.  Two  examples 
out  of  half  a  dozen  will  indicate  their  nature.  In  the 
conversation  of  Wildeve  and  Eustacia  by  her  bonfire  of  the 
fifth  of  November,  she  remarks :  ^T.  have  had  no  word  with 
you  since  you — ^you  chose  her,  and  walked  about  with  her, 
and  deserted  me  entirely,  as  if  I  had  never  been  yours." 
It  is  so  in  all  the  versions.  But  in  the  present  version  five 
words  have  been  added,  and  what  she  says  is  now,  "  as  if 
I  had  never  been  yours  body  and  soul  so  irretrievably/^  '^ 
A  little  further  along  she  says,  on  his  proposal  to  renew 
theit  nocturnal  meetings :  "  You  may  come  again  to  Eain- 

•  p.  298.  •  P.  300.  »  P.  72. 
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barrow  if  you  like,  but  you  won't  see  me ;  and  you  may  call, 
but  I  shall  not  listen;  and  you  may  tempt  me^  but  I  won't 
encourage  you  any  more."  The  present  form  of  her  final 
declaration  reads,  ^^  and  you  may  tempt  me,  but  I  wanH 
give  myself  to  you  any  more/*  ® 

Surely  the  author  in  1878  made  very  considerable  con- 
cessions to  Victorian  taste  when  he  consented  to  leave  in 
doubt  a  circumstance  so  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
story.  But  there  are  certain  passages  strongly  suggesting 
that  the  present  version  may  be  in  some  points  the  original 
one,  and  that  the  reading  of  1878  represents  the  emascu- 
lating stroke  of  the  editorial  blue  pencil.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  elopement  that  one  feels  most  im- 
pelled to  this  hypothesis.  Decidedly  insufficient,  in  the 
earlier  version,  is  the  motivation  of  Eustacia's  suicide.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  she  would  have  drowned  hersdf 
rather  than  borrow  money  from  Wildeve.  But  when  it 
is  a  question  of  giving  herself  in  payment  for  his  services, 
we  can  readily  understand  her  being  driven  to  despair. 
Her  reluctance  to  renew  their  relation  is  quite  in  accord 
with  her  pride,  her  moral  dignity,  and  her  romantic  imagi- 
nation— all  traits  which  have  been  exhibited  and  dwelt 
upon  throughout  the  story.  " '  Can  I  go,  can  I  go  ?'  she 
moaned.  '  He's  not  great  enough  for  me  to  give  myself 
to — ^he  does  not  suffice  for  my  desire  I  •  •  •  If  he  had 
been  a  Saul  or  a  Bonaparte — ^ah  I  But  to  break  my  mar- 
riage vow  for  him — it  is  too  poor  a  luxury  I  .  .  .  And 
I  have  no  money  to  go  alone.'  "  .  .  .  •  So  we  read  her 
words  today.  But  in  1878 — ^^^I  can't  go.  I  can't  go.  .  . 
No  money;  I  can't  go!"     How  inadequate  a  preparation 

'P.  74.    Other  sliglit  but  Bigniflcant  dumges,  in  the  same  fleiue, 
are  to  be  found  on  pp.  250,  425,  427. 
•  P.  442. 
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for  the  black  pool  and  the  drowned  bodies  I  And  what  a 
sacrifioe  of  truth  and  dramatic  point  to  English  prudery  I 

That  I  am  not  making  too  much  of  this  consideration  of 
public  prudery  is  strongly  suggested  by  qf^ill  another  textual 
variation.  This  is  a  variation  between  the  novel  as  pub- 
lished now  by  Harper  in  ITew  York  and  by  MacmiUan  in 
London.  The  texts  are  in  general  identical^  and  there  is 
every  evidence  of  their  having  been  printed  from  the  same 
plates.  The  only  variation  of  any  importance  is  the  sub- 
stitution on  page  Y2  of  one  word  of  four  letters  for  another 
of  the  same  length.  ^'  As  if  I  had  never  been  yours  body 
and  soul  so  irretrievably  "  is  Harper's  reading  of  Eustacia's 
words.  But  in  Macmillan,  in  place  of  "  body  and  soul " 
we  'have  "  life  and  soul."  ^  - ' 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  tBe  year  of  grace  1902,  in 
reprinting  for  sale  in  England  the  text  of  this  novel  as 
formerly  published  by  Harper's^  reprinting  it  page  for 
page  and  line  for  line,  with  no  external  evidence  of  its 
being  a  different  edition  in  anything  but  publisher's  name, 
the  English  house  should  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  alter- 
ing one  word  on  page  78  ?  Was  it  the  author  of  "  Jude 
the  Obscure  "  or  was  it  the  publishers  who  in  the  year  1902 
could  not  bear  the  indelicacy  of  the  word  body  in  such  a 
connection,  and  who  felt  constrained  to  substitute  the  more 
inoffensive,  but  surely  the  less  significant,  word  life  ? 

Of  course,  it  is  the  editorial  discretion  which  is  mainly 
to  blame  for  the  ineptitudes  of  18Y8.  But  Hardy  too  was 
discreet.  It  was  years  before  he  was  to  publish  *^  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge '' ;  still  more  years  before  "  Tese  " 
and  ''  Jude  ".  But  in  1895  he  had  published  "  Tess  "  and 
was  publishing  "  Jude  ".  He  was  no  longer  Tequired  to 
weaken  iand  stultify  his  drama  by  an  old-fashioned  refc- 

*  The  same  reading  will  be  found  on  p.  69  of  the  edition  de  luxe. 
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icence.  He  could  afford  to  restore  to  their  original  key 
any  passages  which  he  had  been  admonished  in  1878  to 
tone  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  magazine  reader. 

in. 

It  was  some  years  earlier  that  the  tide  had  turned.  Jn 
"  The  Mayor  of  Oasterbridge  "  and  "  The  Woodlanders  " 
Hardy  had  given  serious  treatment  to  situations  involving 
marital  infidelity.  In  1890  he  contributed  an  article  to  a 
Symposium  on  "  Candour  in  English  Fiction  "  in  the  New 
Review,  the  other  writers  being  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Lynton.  Hardy^s  contribution  is  a  vigorous 
protest  agaiost  the  emasculating  of  English  fiction  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  young  people  who  make  up  to  such 
an  extent  the  clientele  of  the  Circulating  Library.  He  is 
especially  passionate  in  his  complaint  against  the  literary 
compromises  required  for  periodical  publication.  He 
would  like  to  have  established  a  special  magazine  for  adults, 
in  which  "  the  position  of  man  and  woman  in  nature,  and 
the  position  of  belief  in  the  minds  of  man  and  woman- 
things  which  everybody  is  thinking  but  nobody  is  saying — 
might  be  taken  up  and  treated  frankly." 

The  growing  boldness  of  Hardy  may  be  attributed  to  his 
increasing  independence  of  Victorian  taste.  He  was  now 
a  novelist  of  some  popularity  and  established  reputation, 
whom  one  might  ask  to  collaborate  with  Mrs.  Lynton  and 
Sir  Walter  Besant  in  public  discussion  of  their  art  1  He 
could  afford  to  be  more  independent. 

That  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  trutL  But  an  even 
larger  part  is  probably  the  change  in  public  taste  which 
was  coming  about  precisely  in  these  years  betwe^i  1880 
and  1895.  Ibsen  was  being  introduced  and  fought  over. 
In  the  later  80's  Jones  and  Finero  were  beginning  to  pro- 
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iuce  their  serious  problezDrplajs.  And  we  have  aIso^  in 
the  novel,  some  of  the  earlier  work  of  George  Moore  and 
Oscar  Wilde^s  "  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  ",  not  to  mention 
the  more  normal  and  British  Meredith,  who,  in  his  later 
novels,  was  treating,  with  a  cool  assurance  far  from  puritan, 
situations  very  far  from  "  proper  "•  In  1895  or  in  1890 
this  sort  of  thing  required  far  less  daring  than  in  1878. 
In  the  Symposium  on  *^  Candour  in  English  Fiction ", 
while  Sir  "Wjalter  professed  hitmself  well  satisfied  with  the 
rulings  of  Average  Opinion  in  these  matters,  Mrs.  Lynton, 
on  the  other  hand,  raised  a  voice  much  sharper  than  Mr. 
Hardy^s  on  the  subject  of  "English  hypocrisy".  The 
somewhat  sentimental  and  indiscriminate  character  of  her 
protest  even  suggests  that  such  an  attitude  was  coming  to 
be  the  thing.  So  that  perhaps,  in  his  drift  towards  greater 
£rankne88  and  bolder  realism.  Hardy  was  still  keeping 
within  hailing  distance  of  Public  Opinion. 

And  when  he  took  up  the  theme  of  "  Tess  of  the  lyUrber- 
villes",  was  he  not  really  taking  up  the  sort  of  theme 
which  had  become  shopworn  in  the  great  mart  of  ten-cent 
novels?  Was  he  not — consciously  or  unconsciously — 
moving  in  that  current  of  sentiment  which  makes  the 
popularity  of  woman  novelists  whose  names  do  not  often 
appear  in  the  bluebooks  of  Literature,  but  who  make  the 
fortimes  of  the  publishers  of  Seaside  (or  Bertha  Clay) 
Libraries — ^the  "  Duchesses  "  and  Charlotte  M.  Braemes, 
who  were  names  to  conjure  with  long  before  Mr.  Hardy 
became  the  subject  of  literary  study !  The  pure  woman, 
the  innocent  country  girl,  cheated  or  forced  into  a  false 
position;  the  secret  to  be  told  or  to  be  kept  silent,  and  in 
any  case  sure  to  be  the  source  of  trouble  and  misery;  a 
world  which  will  not  give  fair  trial  or  a  second  chance  to 
a  woman  with  a  past — ^are  not  these  the  very  stock  in  trade 
of  the  paper-covered  novel,  which  still  finds  its  passionate 
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readers  in  so  many  kitchens  and  hall-bedrooms?  It  is 
true  that  these  stories  seldom  come  out  tragically,  like  that 
of  Tess.  It  is  true  that  the  heroine  is  seldom  permitted 
to  be  even  technically  in  the  wrong,  like  her.  But  we  have 
seen  that,  with  the  magazine  public,  Hardy  allowed  his 
heroine  to  pass  for  absolutely  impeccabla  Even  in  the 
book,  she  appears  sufficiently  in  the  light  of  a  victim  to 
make  sure  appeal  to  the  Saxon  chivalrous  instinct  And 
with  due  allowance  for  the  insipidity  oalled  for  in  tt  paper- 
covered  novel,  one  reoc^nizes  in  these  machine-made  tales 
the  essential  elements  of  Hardy^s  great  work  of  art  ''  The 
Wife's  Secret ",  "  Beyond  Pardon  ",  "  A  Woman's  Error '', 
"  One  False  Step  ",  "  The  Shadow  of  a  Sin  " :  such  are  a 
few  of  the  suggestive  titles  out  of  hundreds  credited  to  the 
sole  pen  of  one  Charlotte  M.  Braeme,  author  of  ''  Dora 
Thome",  and  for  sale  at  twenly-five  cents  each  in  the 
year  1884.^ 

There  is  no  absolute  divorce  between  "  literature  "  proper 
and  the  literature  of  the  dime  noveL  Themes  whidi  re- 
ceive their  crudely  sentimental  and  melodramatic  treat- 
ment in  the  one  are  sure  to  appear  above  the  surface, 
somewhat  refined,  it  may  be,  but  recognizable.  And  '^  Tess 
of  the  D'lTrbervilles  "  came  at  a  time  when,  in  serious 
literature,  especially  in  plays,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
being  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  declassee — the  woman  who 
would  come  back,  the  woman  who  lives  "  under  the  shadow 
of  a  sin  ",  the  woman  who  has  to  pay  for  "  one  false  step.** 
Across  the  channel,  '^  Be  Demimonde  **  was  an  old  story. 
In  England  the  more  immediate  currency  of  the  theme 
was  shown  in  the  early  nineties  by  the  great  success  of 
"  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray "  and  other  plays  of 
Pinero  and  Wilde.     So  that  Hardy's  subject  was  timely 

**  These  novels  are  now  listed  under  the  name  of  "  Bertha  M.  Clay." 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "  high-brow "  as  well  as 
popular  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  And  the  novel 
of  Hardy^s  which  is  most  satisfying  to  the  critic  for  the 
beauty  and  seriousness  of  its  art  is  at  the  same  time  the 
one  to  make,  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  an 
appeal  to  the  widest  circle  of  readers.  If  it  was  a  venture 
to  bring  the  story  of  Tess  before  a  public  which  had  been 
shocked  by  "  Two  on  a  Tower  "  and  anxiously  spared  in 
"  The  Eetum  of  the  ISTative ",  it  was  a  venture  which 
proved  a  very  safe  one.  It  may  even  be  that  the  public 
who  were  so  much  shocked  a  few  years  later  by  "  Jude  the 
Obscure  ",  were  not  merely  used  to  being  shocked,  but  had 
positively  come  to  like  it,  and  expect  it ! 

Joseph  Waebbit  Beach. 


XXX.— WEBE  THE  ''GOTHIC  NOVELS"  GOTHIC? 

The  hardest  thing  to  do  with  a  child^  BometiineB,  is  to 
name  it.  The  same  is  often  true  of  a  17X>6  of  literatuie. 
To  find  a  name  which  shall  adequately  express  the  tenden- 
cies and  purposes  of  certain  literary  work  is  a  diffieolt  and 
perplexing  task.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  a  name  ia 
given  carelessly,  because  of  some  application  either  inci- 
dental or  actually  mistaken,  and  remains  fixed,  although 
its  appropriateness  is  only  superficial. 

So  it  has  been,  I  think,  with  the  novels  which  came 
toward  the  ^id  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  which  we 
have  loosely  applied  the  term  "  Gbthic."  Walpole,  wiA 
The  Castle  of  Otranto,  started  the  fashion  of  a  tale  which 
relBted  its  appeal  wholly  upon  the  romantic  and  the  super- 
natural. Clara  Reeve,  Mrs.  Baddiffe,  and  ''Monk" 
Lewis  followed  his  lead;  and  after  tiiem,  or  along  with 
them,  came  a  flood  of  minor  productions,  which  exhausted 
the  resources  of  darksome  dungeons,  ghostly  manifestations, 
and  unnatural  tyrants. 

Of  these  writers,  now  relegated  to  a  retired  oom^  of 
the  library  shelf  and  appealing  only  to  the  student  bent  on 
literary  research,  Mrs.  Raddiffe  was,  admittedly,  the  most 
popular  and  the  most  deserving  of  serious  literary  consider- 
ation. Let  us  take  Mrs.  Raddiffe,  then,  as  representative 
of  the  novelists  who  hdd  the  public  favor  during  the  last 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  see  whether  her  novels 
suit  the  term  which  is  ordinarily  applied  to  them,  or 
whether  they  contain  some  other  elements  not  usu&Uy  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

The  first  question,  necessarily,  is.  What  do  we  mean  by 
"  Gothic  "  as  applied  to  literature  ?    We  all  know  at  least 
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a  little  about  a  Gothic  oathedral,  but  when  we  find  the  term 
given,  to  a  novel  we  are  all,  I  believe,  a  trifle  vague. 

Even  among  eighteenth  century  writers  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  appears  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  term.  Hurd  compares  Ths  Faerie  Queene  to  Gothic 
architecture  and  says  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  irregu- 
larity, it  has  a  unity  of  its  own. 

The  Faery  Queen  then,  as  a  Gothic  poem,  derives  its  Method,  as 
well  as  the  other  characters  of  its  composition,  from  the  established 
modes  and  ideas  of  chivalry. 

Addison  writes: 

I  look  upon  these  writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who,  like  those  in 
architecture,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavored  to  supply  its  place  with 
all  the  extravagances  of  an  irregular  fancy. 

Charles  Gildon,  in  his  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,  has  a 
similar  interpretation. 

In  all  the  Fine  Arts  indeed,  there  has  a  Grotesque  and  Gothique 
Taste  prevail'd,  which  relishes  everything  that  is  not  natural. 

If  9  in  accordance  with  these  definitions,  we  take  the  word 
Gothic  as  implying  excess  of  ornament,  divergence  from  a 
prevailing  style,  the  inclusion  of  certain  abnormal  and  even 
grotesque  aspects  of  life,  then  we  may,  perhaps,  reasonably 
apply  it  tQ  Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  consider  Gothicism  as  a  genuine  expression  of  the  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  term  is  most  obviously  misapplied. 
There  is  nothing  truly  mediaeval  in  Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  stories, 
except  her  Gbthic  abbeys  and  subterranean  dungeons  and 
the  Gothic  windows  through  which  her  heroines  gaze  at  the 
moonlight.  And  even  here  her  architectural  conception  is 
not  very  definite;  she  gives  only  a  general  impression  of 
massive  walls  and  arched  windows  and  frowning  towers. 

Where,  then,  did  she  get  her  inspiration  ?     The  answer 
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to  this  question  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  a  casual  re- 
mark in  Vernon*  Lee's  Euphorioru 

Such  is  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  as  we  see  it  in  the  works  of 
our  tragic  playwrights:  a  country  of  mysterious  horror,  the  sinister 
reputation  of  which  lasted  two  hundred  years;  lasted  triumphantly 
throughout  the  light  and  finikin  eighteenth  century,  and  found  its 
latest  expression  in  the  grim  and  ghastly  romances  of  the  school  of 
Ann  Radcliffe,  romances  which  are  the  last  puny  and  grotesque  de- 
scendants of  the  great  stock  of  Italian  tragedies,  bom  off  the  first 
terror-stricken  meeting  of  the  England  of  Elisabeth  with  the  Italy  of 
the  late  Renaissance. 

This  suggestion  leads  the  way  to  a  theory  which  at  once 
arouses  interest  The  novels  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe  and  her 
followers,  according  to  this  theory,  are  not  an  expression 
of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  if  this  is  what 
the  term  Gfothic  means.  They  are,  rather,  an  expression 
of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Benaissanoe,  as  Elizabethan 
England  had  interpreted  the  Benaissance.  Examination 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  work,  and  of  the  general  conditions  of 
the  period  in  which  she  lived,  tends,  I  believe,  to  confirm 
this  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rise  of  the  Gothic  novel  coincides^ 
roughly,  with  a  distinct  revival  of  interest  in  Elizabethan 
drama.  Both  in  published  collections  and  on  the  stage, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  public 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  plays  which 
had  been  little  known  for  many  years. 

Interest  in  Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  had  never  died  out 
Between  1709  and  1765  eight  editions  of  his  works  ap- 
peared. But  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  an 
isolated  figure  of  genius,  rather  than  as  in  any  sense  repre- 
sentative of  his  age ;  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  share 
\in  his  popularity.  An  edition  of  Massinger,  which  was 
•  published  in  1761,  was  prefixed  by  Critical  Reflections  on 
^the  Old  English  Dramatic  Writers,  addressed  to  Garrick. 
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In  this  preface  the  author,  Qeorge  Colman,  makes  an  elo- 
quent plea  to  Garrick  to  rescue  the  minor  Elizabethan  play- 
wrights from  la  neglect  which  he  feels  is  undeserved. 

Colman's  plea  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Qarrick  to  revive  Massinger's  plays,  but  that  the 
publication  of  the  plays  attracted  some  attention  and  inter- 
est seems  likely  from  the  fact  that  another  edition  appeared 
in  1779.  This  was  the  third  complete  edition  of  Mas- 
singer's  works,  an  earlier  one  having  been  brought  out  in 
1769.  Even  before  the  revival  of  Massinger,  opportimity 
had  been  given  to  read  the  old  plays  in  several  collections. 
In  1744,  Dodsley  publiefhed  twelve  volumes  of  Old  Plays. 
Isaac  Beed,  in  1780,  reprinted  these  Old  Plays,  omitting 
some  of  them  and  inserting  others.  In  1773'  another  col- 
lection was  published,  in  three  volumes,  prepared  by  Haw- 
kins, of  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford.  An  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  was  brought  out  in  1778.  Within  this 
period  also  one  may  note  the  printing  of  individual  plays : 
The  Witch,  by  Middleton,  first  published  in  1778,  and  The 
Atheist's  Tragedy  of  Toumeur,  reprinted  in  1792. 

From  this  resume  we  can  see  that  readers  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  a  much  better  chance 
than  those  of  preceding  generations  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  old  dramatic  writers. 

Not  only  were  the  plays  made  accessible  in  printed  form, 
however,  but  a  revival  of  interest  in  them  was  evident  upon 
the  stage,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Professor  Thom- 
dike^s  list  of  old  plays  revived — ^most  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years — during  the  decade  1778-1788.^  At 
first  sight,  it  is  true,  these  plays  may  not  seem  very  favor- 
able antecedents  for  the  Gothic  Romance.  Most  of  them 
are  by  Massinger  or  Fletcher,  and  Massinger  and  Fletcher 
ar^not  taken,  usually,  as  representative  of  the  darker  spirit 
of  the  Eenaissance. 
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Some  of  the  individual  plays,  however,  show  what  we 
may  call  the  '^  later  Elizabethan  "  qualities.  A  King  and 
No  King  has  <a  situation  strongly  suggestive  of  Ford,  except 
that  a  final  twist  of  the  plot  makes  the  king's  love  innocent 
instead  of  guilty,  and  the  play  ends  happily.  The  Pilgrim 
furnishes  one  character — ^Roderigo,  the  outlaw  captain — 
who  would  fit  most  comfortably  into  a  Gothic  novel.  The 
Knight  of  Malta  bears  some  resemblance  to  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  and  shows  the  tendency  to  dwell  upon  lihoughts  of 
death  which  is  characteristic  of  many  Elizabethan  plays. 
The  Duke  of  Milan  is  an  example  both  of  the  Bevenge 
Tragedy  and  the  Tragedy  of  Blood. 

It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  these  plays,  although  they  do 
not  all  show  the  lurid  violence  and  the  skill  in  depicting 
crime  which  we  find  in  the  work  of  Webster,  Toumeur,  and 
Ford,  make  use,  to  some  degree,  of  similar  material.  More- 
over, in  structure  they  offer  even  more  reasonable  models 
for  such  romances  as  those  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe.  In  most 
of  them,  although  the  hero  and  heroine  are  carried  through 
many  alarming  disasters  and  trials,  we  leave  them  safe 
and  happy  in  the  end. 

But  although  most  of  the  plays  which  won  renewed  appre- 
ciation on  the  stage  were  of  the  milder  type,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  ending  was  concerned,  in  the  published  collections 
others  were  available.  In  Dodsley's  volumes  we  find  such 
well-known  producers  of  terror  as  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
The  White  Devil,  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore.  The  Atheist's 
Tragedy,  as  I  said  before,  was  reprinted  in  1792.  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi  had  been  made  over  by  Theobald,  and  as 
The  Fatal  Secret  was  performed  at  Covent  Ghurden  in  1Y33 
and  published  in  1785. 

If  one  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  likely  that  Mrs. 

^A.  H.  Thomdike,  Tragedy^  Chap.  iz. 
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Baddiffe  was  familiar  with  any  of  theee  plays,  it  must  be 
admitted  at  once  that  this  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter  of 
likelihoods  rather  than  of  direct  proof.  So  far  as  Shakes- 
peare forms  a  part  of  the  Elizabethan  influence,  it  is  true, 
we  are  on  sure  ground.  We  know  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was 
his  ardent  admirer;  this  is  one  of  the  few  personal  facts 
which  we  gain  from  the  scanty  biographies  of  her.  She 
quotes  him  more  frequently  than  any  other  author,  and 
several  scenes  are  directly  traceable  to  his  influence.  But 
Vernon  Lee,  in  speaking  of  "  our  tragic  playwrights,"  was 
thinking,  evidently,  of  the  minor  men  wfho  pictured  with 
such  singular  horror  the  sinister  eide  of  Italian  life.  Al- 
though I  think  Mrs.  Baddiffe  is  hardly  as  unwholesome  as 
Vernon  Lee's  comparison  would  lead  one  to  believe,  still 
her  distrngukhing  power  lies,  as  Scott  aaye,  in  "  appealing 
to  those  powerful  and  general  sources  of  interest,  a  latent 
sense  of  supernatural  awe,  and  curiosity  concerning  what- 
ever is  hidden  and  mysterious,"  and  her  methods  of  inspir- 
ing awe  and  exciting  curiosity  often  seem  to  have  more  in 
common  with  some  of  the  later  Elizabethans  than  with 
Shakespeare.  It  is  of  interest,  then,  to  see  whether  there 
is  any  probability  of  direct  influence. 

The  decade  during  which  lihere  was  such  a  decided 
revival  of  Elizabetihan  performances  immediately  preceded 
Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  own  productive  period  as  a  writer.  Her 
first  novel  appeared  in  1789,  two  years  after  her  marriage. 
Although  she  has  left  us  journals  describing  some  of  her 
travels,  she  has  given  no  information  regarding  her  life  at 
home,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  often  she 
attended  the  theatre.  In  the  memoir  prefixed  to  her  post- 
humous works  we  are  told  that  she  was  very  fond  of  music 

At  the  Opera  she  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  on  her  return  home 
would  sit  singing  over  the  airs  she  had  heard,  which  her  quickness  of 
ear  enabled  her  to  catch,  until  a  late  hour.  .  .  .  She  sometiine0» 
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though  more  rarely,  aooompanied  Mr.  Raddiffe  to  the  theatrea;  and 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom  she  reooUected  at  Bath, 
when  herself  was  young.  .  .  .  When  she  visited  the  theatre^  Mrs. 
Eadcliffe  generally  sat  in  the  pit^  partly  because  her  health  required 
wiirm  clothing,  and  partly  because,  in  that  situation,  she  felt  more 
withdrawn  from  the  obserration  she  disliked. 

This  would  seem,  however,  to  refer  more  directly  to  her 
later  years,  when  her  reputation  was  already  mad^  and 
her  theatre-going  oould  have  had  no  influenoe  upon  her 
work. 

Several  passages  in  her  writings  indicate  that  ebe  was 
familiar  with  the  stage.  One  of  these  passages,  in  her 
Journey  Through  Holland,  reveals  her  acquaintance  with 
the  London  theatres.  In  describing  the  theatre  at  Franck- 
fort,  she  says  that  it  is  ^'  larger  than  the  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  and,  in  form,  resembles  that  of  Oovent 
Garden,  except  that  six  or  seven  of  the  central  boxes,  in 
each  tier,  encroach  upon  the  oval  figure  by  a  projection 
over  lihe  pit." 

So  far  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  reading  of  plays  is  concemed, 
the  likelihood  is,  perhaps,  even  greater.  Mr.  Kaddiffe  was 
an  editor,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  man  evidently  interested 
in  literary  work,  for  he  is  said  to  have  encouraged  his  wife's 
writing.  That  he  should  have  possessed  and  been  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  new  editions  of  old  plays  seems  likely. 
On  general  grounds  of  probability,  therefore,  Mrs.  Bad- 
diffe  would  seem  to  have  been  favorably  situated,  in  time 
and  circumstance,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  these  revived 
plays.  The  probability  will  be  strengthened  if  we  can  find 
in  her  work  any  internal  evidence  of  an  interest  in  Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

First  of  all,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  Mrs.  Baddiffe's 
fondness  for  Italian  settings.  It  is  true  that  the  acti<m  of 
her  first  book  takes  place  in  Scotland — at  least,  so  we  are 
told.     In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  of  Scotland  in  it 
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except  the  occasional  use  of  the  word  clan,  and  one  or  twc 
of  the  proper  names.  It  is  also  true  that  in  her  last  bocik 
she  returns  to  England,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing  that  as  a  background  she  uses  the  country  of 
Shakespeare.  These  two  books  are,  however,  the  weakest 
and  least  characteristic  of  her  works.  Her  imagination 
was  at  its  best  in  Italian,  or  at  least  in  continental  scenes. 
The  title  of  A  Sicilian  Romance  speaks  for  itself.  The 
Romance  of  the  Forest  takes  us  to  France  and  Switzerland. 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  echows  both  southern  France  and 
Italy,  but  the  most  striking  part  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  the  gloomy  castle  in  the  Apennines.  The  action  of  The 
Italian  is  confined  entirely  to  Italy. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Italy  is  not  really  Italy 
only  makes  the  parallel  more  consistent.  The  clever  essay 
of  Yemen  Lee,  from  which  I  have  quoted  before,  puts  most 
of  its  effort  into  showing  how  completely  the  Elizabethan 
playwrights  misunderstood  the  Italy  of  the  Benaissance. 
The  reaction  to  crime,  in  their  plays,  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  reaction  of  Englishmen;  it  was,  to  quote  again,  the 
^^  terror^tricken  meeting  of  the  England  of  Elizabeth  with 
the  Italy  of  the  late  Benaissance." 

So  Mrs.  Badcliffe  is,  on  the  whole,  unmistakably  English. 
She  may  specify  the  date,  1658  or  1584;  she  may  let  her 
fancy  play  over  frowning  castles.  Arcadian  peasants,  and 
the  rigid  life  of  Italian  cloisters ;  but  her  heroine  is  always 
a  young  lady  of  eighteenth  century  England,  irreproachable 
in  manners,  unrelenting  in  propriety,  able  to  draw  a  little, 
sing  a  little,  play  a  little,  though  as  a  concession  to  time 
fi^he  is  given  a  lute  instead  of  a  piano.  The  only  character 
that  has  any  real  foreign  quality  is  the  villain,  and  even 
there  we  feel  that  she  is  drawing  from  the  Italy  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  lather  than  from  the  Italy  of  his- 
tory.    Schedoni,  and  Montoni,  and  the  Marquis  in  The 
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Romance  of  the  Forest,  are  all  direct  desceadants  of  the 
Elizabethan  villain, — of  D'Amville  in  The  Atheisms  Trag- 
edy, of  Francisoo  in  The  Dvke  of  MUan,  of  the  Cardinal  in 
The  Duchess  of  Mdlfi.  They  even  recall  in  their  domina- 
tion of  all  around  them,  in  their  relentless  bending  of  every- 
thing to  their  own  selfish  aims,  the  type  of  '^  villain-hero  " 
which  Marlowe  created. 

In  one  phase  of  her  charaeterHirawing  Mrs.  Badcliffe 
borrowed  from  Walpole;  namely,  in  the  attempt  to  make 
use  of  her  lower  class  characters  for  humorous  effect.  Even 
here,  however,  we  do  not  wholly  lose  sight  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan heritage,  for  Walpole,  in  his  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  apologizing  for  the  coarse 
pleasantries  of  his  domestics,  claims  Shakespeare  as  his 
model. 

Two  characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  which  may 
be  considered  together,  eince  they  are  so  often  found  in 
combination,  are  the  tendency  toward  violent  and  bloody 
scenes,  and  the  use  of  the  revenge  motive. 

The  first  of  these  is  certainly  found  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
although  she  frequently  stops  short  of  actual  bloodshed, 
giving  us  merely  the  threatening  preparations  for  it.  The 
kidnapping  of  ladies,  of  course,  is  f requ^it,  and  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  fighting.  Her  heroes  make  miraculous  es- 
capes from  overpowering  odds,  which  she  does  not  always 
trouble  to  explain.  In  The  Romance  of  the  Forest,  the 
Marquis  and  Theodore  fight  a  duel,  in  which  the  former 
is  severely  wounded.  Theodore  has  only  just  recovered 
from  a  former  wound,  received  in  resisting  the  king^s  men. 
"  The  blood  gus^hed  furiously  from  the  wound ;  Theodore, 
staggering  to  a  chair,  sunk  into  it,  just  as  the  remainder 
of  the  party  entered  the  room,  and  Adeline  imdoeed  her 
eyes  to  see  him,  ghastly,  pale,  and  covered  with  blood." 

The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  has  one  scene  which  would 
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oertainlj  not  have  beea  out  of  place  on  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  Emily  and  her  aunt  have  been  locked  into  a  room 
by  Montoni.  Outside,  they  hear  the  clashing  of  swords. 
Annette  knocks  upon  the  door,  imploring  them  to  let  her  in. 

'Dear  Madam,  let  me  come  in,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say/  said 
the  poor  girl. 

'  The  door  is  locked/  answered  her  lady. 

'  Yea,  ma'am,  but  do  pray  open  it.' 

'  The  Signor  has  the  key/  said  Madame  Montoni. 

'  O  blessed  Viigin  1  what  will  become  of  us  V  exclaimed  Annette. 

'  Assist  us  to  escape/  said  her  mistress.    '  Where  is  Ludovico  f 

'Below  in  the  hall,  ma'am,  ^amongst  them  all,  fighting  with  the 
best  of  them.' 

'  Fighting  1    Who  are  fighting  V  cried  Madame  Montoni. 

'  Why  the  Signor,  ma'am,  and  all  the  6ignors,  and  a  great  many 
more.' 

'  Is  any  person  much  hurt  f '  said  Emily,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

'  Hurt  1  Yes,  ma'amseUe, — ^there  they  lie  bleeding,  and  the  swords 
are  clashing,  and — 0  holy  saints  1  Do  let  me  in,  ma'am,  thqr  are 
coming  this  way — ^I  shall  be  murdered  !' 

'  Fly  !'  cried  Emily, '  fly  1  we  cannot  open  the  door/ 

Annette  repeated,  that  they  were  coming,  and  in  the  same  moment 
fled. 

'They  are  coming  !'  cried  Madame  Montoni — *  I  hear  their  steps— 
they  are  at  the  door  1' 

Emily  turned  her  languid  eyes  to  the  door,  but  terror  deprived  her 
of  utterance.  The  key  sounded  in  the  lock;  the  door  opened,  and 
Montoni  apx>eared,  followed  by  three  ruffian-like  men.  '  Execute  your 
orders/  said  he,  turning  to  them,  and  pointmg  to  his  wife,  who 
shrieked,  but  was  immediately  carried  from  the  room;  while  Emily 
sunk,  senseless,  on  a  couch.  .  .  . 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  this  as  a  scene  in  the  theatre; 
it  reads  like  stage  dialogue  and  stage  directions. 

Another  passage  of  a  different  tjpe  is  found  later  in  the 
book,  where  Agnes,  the  nun,  is  dying  in  remorse  and 
madness. 

'What  !  there  again  !'  said  she,  endeavoring  to  raise  herself,  while 
her  starting  eyes  seemed  to  follow  some  object  round  the  worn — 
'  Come  from  the  grave  !    What !    Blood — blood,  too  t    There  was  no 
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blood — thou  canst  not  say  it  I — ^Nay,  do  not  smile,— do  not  smile  bo 
piteously  I' 

Besides  the  haunting  thought  of  blood  here,  the  passage 
is  related  to  the  Elizabethan  plays  in  two  other  respects, — 
its  depiction  of  madness,  and  its  reminiscence  of  Macbeth. 

The  Italian  has  several  scenes  of  violence.  Vivaldi's 
finding  the  heap  of  bloody  garments  in  the  depths  of  the 
old  fort  is  a  suggestion  of  violence  which  has  already  taken 
place.  The  two  abductions  of  Ellena — in  the  first,  leaving 
her  servant  tied  to  a  pillar,  in  the  second  tearing  away 
Vivaldi  by  the  supposed  power  of  the  Inquisition — are 
examples  of  violence,  though  not  of  bloodshed.  The  whole 
account  of  EUena's  experience  in  the  lonely  house  by  the 
shore,  the  refusal  of  the  servant  to  murder  her  because  he 
believes  he  has  seen  the  supernatural  warning  of  a  bloody 
hand,  Schedoni's  entrance  into  EUena's  room,  dagger  in 
hand,  ready  to  kill  her — all  this  shows  excellently  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  method  of  keeping  us  in  expectation  of  a  crimi- 
nal deed.  The  end  of  the  book  shows  the  expectation  satis- 
fied with  a  terrible  reality,  Schedoni's  poisoning  of  Nicola 
and  himself. 

It  may  be  well,  here,  to  discuss  a  little  more  fully  the 
part  w'hich  poisoning  plays  in  Mrs.  RadcliflFe's  novels. 
Poisoning  was,  of  course,  a  characteristic  crime  of  the 
Eenaissance,  and  was  emphasized  in  the  plays  which  at- 
tempted to  represent  the  period.  One  of  the  plays  which 
I  mentioned  among  the  eighteenth  century  revivals — The 
Duke  of  Milan — shows  a  ciharacteristic  treatment  of  the 
theme,  where  the  Duke  draws  poison  from  the  painted  lips 
of  his  dead  Duchess.  The  use  of  poison  is  frequent  in  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  romances,  and  is  not  always  confined  to  the  chief 
criminal. 

At  the  end  of  A  Sicilian  Romance,  lihe  marquis,  who 
has  kept  his  wife  hidden  for  years  so  that  he  may  make 
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another  marriage,  resolves  to  put  her  out  of  the  way.  He 
is  accustomed  to  carry  her  food,  so  that  no  one  will  know 
his  secret,  and  he  puts  poison  in  it.  She,  however,  luckily 
for  her,  chooses  that  night  to  make  her  escape  and  leaves 
the  poisoned  food  behind.  Meanwhile,  his  present  wife, 
knowing  that  her  faithlessness  is  discovered,  stabs  herself, 
leaving  a  letter  which  tells  the  maxquis  she  has  poisoned 
him.  The  marquis  dies  in  agony,  confessing  in  his  tor- 
ments his  guilty  treatment  of  his  first  wife. 

In  The  Romance  of  the  Forest  the  marquis,  finding  that 
his  crimes  are  to  be  revealed,  poisons  himself.  In  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  we  learn  that  Sister  Agnes,  who  was 
formerly  Laurentini  di  Udolpho,  had  persuaded  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villeroi  of  his  wife's  infidelity  and  led  him  on  to 
poison  her.  A  scene  even  more  characteristic  of  Renais- 
sance methods  is  the  one  at  the  table. 

Montoni  was  lifting  his  goblet  to  his  lips  to  drink  this  toast,  when 
suddenly  the  wine  hissed,  rose  to  the  brim,  and  as  he  held  the  glass 
from  him,  it  burst  into  a  thousand  pieces.  To  him,  who  constantly 
used  that  sort  of  Venetian  glass,  which  had  the  quality  of  breaking, 
upon  receiving  poisoned  liquor,  a  suspicion,  that  some  of  his  guests 
had  endeavored  to  betray  him,  instantly  occurred.  .  .  . 

The  revenge  motive  -appears  in  the  first  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  romances.  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunhayne. 
There  we  are  told  that  the  Earl  of  Athlin  had  been  slain 
by  a  neighboring  chief,  and  that  "  when  Osbert  learned  the 
story  of  his  father's  death,  his  young  heart  glowed  to 
avenge  the  deed."  In  The  Italian,  Ificola,  the  former 
friend  of  Schedoni,  works  to  expose  his  crimes  in  the  spirit 
of  revenge.  The  last  story,  Oaston  de  Blondeville,  has  a 
typically  Elizabethan  plot :  the  kinsman  of  a  murdered  man 
accusing  his  murderer,  and  the  murdered  man  himself 
appearing  to  support  the  charge  and  execute  vengeance  on 
the  guilty  one  and  his  accomplice. 
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I  have  touched  upon  the  matter  of  violent  deaths  especial- 
ly death  by  poison.  There  is,  however,  in  addition,  the 
tendency  to  dwell  upon  morbid  thoughts  of  death,  or  upon 
the  accompaniments  and  trappings  of  death,  which  we  find 
in  the  later  Eli^bethans.  For  instance,  in  The  Be- 
venger's  Tragedy,  we  have  the  gruesome  scene  of  the  Duke 
kissing  the  poisoned  lips  of  the  skull  which  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  dark  to  cheat  his  passion. 

Mrs.  Badcliffe  shows  considerable  inclination  toward 
this  sort  of  thing,  though  she  does  not  carry  it  to  such  a 
disgusting  extreme  as  we  sometimes  find  in  the  plays.  In 
A  Sicilian  Romance  we  'have  a  rather  mild  example,  when 
Hippolitus  and  Julia  are  escaping  from  the  ruin  where  he 
has  found  her  in  the  power  of  banditti. 

On  looking  round  they  beheld  a  large  vault;  and  it  is  not  eaay  to 
imagine  their  horror  on  discovering  they  were  in  a  receptacle  for  the 
murdered  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  banditti. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forest  has  several  incidents  of  the 
kind.  One  is  the  discovery  which  La  Motte  makes  in  ex- 
ploring the  lower  rooms  of  the  ruined  abbey. 

Upon  the  ground  within  it,  stood  a  large  chest,  which  he  went  for- 
ward to  examine,  and,  lifting  the  lid,  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  human 
skeleton.  Horror  struck  upon  his  heart,  and  he  involuntarily  stepped 
back.  During  a  pause  of  some  moments,  his  first  emotions  subsided. 
That  thrilling  curiosity,  which  objects  of  terror  often  excite  in  the 
human  mind,  impelled  him  to  take  a  second  view  of  this  dismal 
spectacle. 

Adeline's  dream,  too,  which  is  supposed  to  be  inspired,  we 
discover  later  on,  by  the  fact  that  she  is  sleeping  so  near 
the  place  where  her  father  was  murdered,  is  full  of  funereal 
detail.    She 

saw  a  man  enter  the  passage,  habited  in  a  long  black  cloak,  like 
those  usually  worn  by  attendants  at  funerals,  and  bearing  a  torch. 
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He 

.  .  led  her  on,  till  she  found  herself  in  the  same  chamlber  she  re- 
membered to  have  seen  in  her  former  dream:  a  cofQn,  covered  with  a 
pall,  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room;  some  lights,  and  several 
persons  surrounded  it,  who  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress. 

The  most  striking  instance  in  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
is  the  description  of  the  waxen  im^e  behind  the  black  cur- 
tain, when  we  finally  get  it 

...  A  human  figure  of  ghastly  paleness,  stretched  at  its  length, 
and  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave.  What  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  spectacle,  was;  that  the  f ace fippeareil  partly  decayed 
and  disfigured  by  worms,  which  were  visible  on  the  features  and 
hands. 

Another  passage,  almost  as  gruesome,  is  the  description 
of  the  body  which  Emily  mistakes  for  that  of  her  aunt. 

Beyond,  appeared  a  corpse,  stretched  on  a  kind  of  low  couch,  which 
was  crimsoned  with  human  blood,  as  was  the  floor  beneath.  The 
features,  deformed  by  death,  were  ghastly  and  horrible,  and  more 
than  one  livid  wound  appeared  in  the  face. 

When  the  treacherous  Bamardine  pretends  to  be  conduct- 
ing Emily  to  her  aunt,  in  reality  meaning  to  give  her  up 
to  the  Count,  he  leads  her 

.  .  .  through  a  passage,  adjoining  the  vaults,  the  walls  Of  which  were 
dropping  with  unwholesome  dews,  and  the  vapours,  that  crept  along 
the  ground,  made  the  torch  bum  so  dimly,  that  Emily  expected  every 
moment  to  see  it  extinguished,  .  .  .  Emily  saiw,  by  uncertain  flashes 
of  light,  the  vaults  beyond,  and  near  her,  heaps  of  earth,  that  seemed 
to  surround  an  open  grave. 

In  The  Italian  Vivaldi's  reflections  as  he  looks  upon  the 
dead  body  of  Ellena's  aunt  s/how  the  same  tendency  to  brood 
over  the  details  of  death. 

As  the  light  glared  upon  the  livid  face  of  the  corpse,  Vivaldi  gazed 
with  melancholy  surprise,  and  an  effort  of  reason  was  necessary  to 
convince  him  that  this  was  the  same  countenance  which  only  one 
evening  preceding  was  animated  like  his  own. 
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The  consideration  of  Mrs.  Baddiffe's  treatment  of  death 
leads  us  naturally  to  a  kindred  subject — ^her  treatment  of 
the  supernatural.  This  point  has  received  more  attention, 
probably,  than  any  other  characteristic  of  her  art.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  she  is  most  successful  in  sug- 
gesting the  supernatural,  and  that  her  deliberate  principle 
of  explaining  everything,  afterward,  is  a  blemish.  Only 
once — in  Oaston  de  BlondeviUe — does  she  introduce  an 
authentic  ghost,  and  he  is  rather  obvious  and  unimpressive. 
Perhaps  the  reason  that  her  other  method  is  more  successful 
is,  that  we  all  have  times  when  we  have  a  -half -superstitious 
fear  of  something,  we  do  not  quite  know  what,  while  the 
appearance  of  an  actual,  embodied  ghost  is  almost  too  far 
out  of  our  philosophy.  It  takes  a  Shakespeare  to  handle  a 
situation  so  delicate  and  dangerous ;  even  Scott  could  not 
do  it.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  certainly  had  not  the  ability  to  trans- 
port herself  into  the  past  sufficiently  to  represent  the  atti- 
tude of  naive  credulity  necessary  to  make  a  ghost  story 
seem  reasonable.  If  she  were  to  stage  Macbeth,  her  favor- 
ite tragedy,  we  feel  that  she  would  do  it  in  the  modem  way, 
making  the  ghost  and  the  dagger  figments  of  MJacbeth's 
guilty  imagination,  not  in  the  Shakespearean  fashion, 
whidh  brought  the  ghost  upon  the  stage  in  bloody  horror. 

It  was  the  early  Elizabethans  who  were  most  prolific 
in  ghostly  appearances.  The  later  men,  while  their  imagi- 
nations brooded  unwholesomely  over  scenes  of  death,  were 
not  concerned  so  much  with  the  supernatural.  They  were 
more  sceptical,  more  materialistic.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  in  Mrs.  E»adcliffe  of  the  materialist  or  the  sceptic; 
she  has  a  distinct  piety  of  tone.  But  her  constant  expla- 
nation of  the  supernatural  in  terms  of  the  material  gives 
something  of  the  same  effect.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
show  that,  in  spite  of  her  great  admiration  for  Shakespeare, 
she  deliberately  took  a  suggestion  from  another  source. 
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In  regard  to  her  -handling  of  the  supernatural,  it  may  be 
observed  further  that,  after  all,  not  everything  is  explained. 
Though  like  the  minor  Elizabethans  she  may  thrill  us  and 
ohill  us  only  to  give  finally  a  matter-of-fact  dismissal  to 
her  horrors,  s'he  shared  with  her  greater  master  the  thought 
that 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  .  .  . 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Adeline,  in  her  glcx)my  room  in  the  old  abbey,  has  a  sense 
of  some  mysterious  presence  near  her,  and,  although  the 
actual  sounds  that  she  hears  are  accounted  for  by  the  efforts 
of  the  faithful  servant  to  communicate  with  her,  there  is 
still  a  hint  of  the  supernatural  in  her  dream,  inspired,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  fact  that  she  is  on  the  spot  of  her  father's 
murder  and  that  his  unburied  skeleton  is  concealed  in  the 
room  next  hers.  The  awesome  lifting  of  the  black  pall,  in 
The  Mysteries  of  Vdolpho,  is  given  a  rational  explanation, 
but  this  cannot  entirely  destroy  the  effect  which  the  cham- 
ber of  the  dead  marchioness  has  upon  us — ^the  oppressive 
realization  of  the  past  which  comes  at  the  sight  of  trivial 
objects  belonging  to  persons  long  dead.  An  element  of 
fate  appears  in  leading  St.  Aubert,  apparently  by  chance, 
to  the  chateau  in  which  his  sister  ended  her  uidiappy  his- 
tory, and  in  bringing  back  Emily,  wrecked  at  sea,  to  the 
same  spot.  The  "  explained  supernatural  "  still  leaves  un- 
explained the  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  reach  out 
beyond  the  tangible  and  the  visible;  and  it  is  in  depicting 
this  mood  of  vague  and  half-defined  emotion  that  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  excels. 

The  introduction  of  madness,  though,  of  course,  common 
enough  in  the  Elizabethan  drama,  is  infrequent  in  Mrs. 
Radcliffe ;  her  heroes  and  heroines  manage  to  stay  sane  in 
situations  which  might  well  unsettle  their  minds.     But 
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there  are  at  least  two  rather  striking  examples.  One  of 
these  'has  already  been  mentioned :  the  picture  of  the  dying 
mm,  crazed  by  guilt  and  remonse.  Another  is  Emil/s 
condition  when  she  thinks  she  has  seen  the  dead  body  of 
her  aunt. 

At  the  Bound  of  his  voice,  E^mily  turned  her  eyes,  and  a  gleam  of 
recollection  seemed  to  shoot  athwart  her  mind,  for  she  immediately 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  moved  slowly  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
He  spoke  to  her  in  accents  somewhat  softened  from  their  usual 
harshness,  hut  she  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of  half  curious,  half 
terrified  look,  and  answered  only  'yes,'  to  whatever  he  said.  Her 
mind  still  seemed  to  retain  no  other  impression,  than  that  of  fear. 

When  we  come  to  special  scenes  or  situations,  we  find 
in  the  first  place  situations  whidh  in  general  type  recall 
the  work  of  certain  dramatists.     For  instance,  in  The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest,  we  have  the  marquis  indulging  a 
guilty  love  for  Adeline  and  trying  to  get  her  into  his  power. 
When  he  sees  the  letter  she  has  written,  signed  with  her 
mother's  seal,  he  suddenly  changes,  and  orders  La  Motte 
to  kill  her.     It  seems  evident,  for  a  time,  that  the  marquis 
is  going  to  destroy  her  because  he  finds  his  guilty  passion 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  she  is  his  own  daughter — a  situ- 
ation quite  in  the  tone  of  Ford.     But  when,  later,  we  dis- 
cover that  she  is  the  daug!hter  of  his  murdei^  brother,  and 
the  heir  to  his  property,  the  reversal  is  managed  somewhat 
as  in  Fletcher's  A  King  and  No  King,  although  with  a  very 
different  purpose.     The  same  reversal  in  the  matter  of 
relationship  is  found  in  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  when 
the  mysterious  connection  between  Emily^s  father  and  the 
marchioness  is  cleared  up  by  the  discovery  that  they  vrere 
brother  and  sister ;  and  again  in  The  Italian,  when  EUena 
turns  out  to  be  Sdhedoni's  niece  instead  of  his  daughter. 

In  looking  for  Elizabethan  traces  in  individual  scenes, 
one  is  inclined  to  think  first  of  the  wax  figure  behind  the 
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curtain — ^probably  more  familiar  than  anything  else  in 
Mrs.  Badcliffe's  books.  This  very  possibly  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  soene  in  The  Duchess  of  MaXfi,  where  the 
Duchess  is  afhown  the  wax  figures  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, to  make  her  believe  that  they  are  dead.  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  rewritten  by  Theobald 
and  published  eariier  in  the  century.  The  book  may  easily 
have  come  into  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  hands,  and  that  particular 
incident,  fitting  so  well  into  the  style  of  her  romance,  would 
probably  have  been  the  one  to  strike  her  attention. 

One  of  the  plays  revived  in  the  period  mentioned,  be- 
tween 1778  and  1788,  was  The  Pilgrim,  altered  from 
Fletcher.  Here,  Eoderigo,  the  outlaw  captain,  might  have 
given  some  suggestions  for  a  character  like  Montoni.  In 
the  play,  Pedro,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  visits  the  house  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  and  receives  alms  from  her.  In  The 
Italian  Vivaldi  disguises  himself  as  a  pilgrim  to  visit  the 
convent  in  search  of  Ellena.  The  play  makes  use  of  the 
mock-fiupematural,  when  Almida,  the  heroine,  and  her  maid 
appear  as  old  women  and  foretell  events  to  Pedro  and 
Boderigo.  The  fact  that  the  reader  is  in  the  secret,  al- 
though the  men  are  deceived,  makes  the  situation  not  alto- 
gether unlike  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  explained  mysteries.  There 
would  have  been  a  good  chance  for  influence  here,  for  the 
play  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1787,  a  time  when 
Mrs.  Eaddiffe  might  very  easily  have  seen  it,  as  it  was 
about  the  time  of  her  marriage  and  her  establishment  in  her 
new  home  just  outside  of  London.  Moreover,  it  had  been 
given  in  Bath,  in  1783,  w'hile  she  was  still  living  there;  so 
she  had  had  two  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  it. 

However,  when  we  look  for  individual  scenes  which  show 
Elizabethan  influence,  far  the  most  numerous  are  those 
based  upon  Shakespeare.  The  most  striking  passages  are 
reminiscent  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  two  plays  which,  al- 
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though  they  are  among  Shakespeare's  finest  productions^ 
are  most  distinctly  characteristic  of  their  time,  for  Macbeth 
belongs  in  its  essentials  to  the  Tragedy  of  Blood,  and 
Hamlet  is  an  unmistakable  Tragedy  of  Revenge. 

One  scene  which  shows  resemblance  to  Macbeth  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned — ^the  scene  of  the  dying  nun. 
"Whatl  Blood — ^blood  tool  There  was  no  blood — ^thou 
canst  not  say  itl  Nay,  do  not  smile, — do  not  smile  so 
piteously  1" 

Another  strong  resemblance  to  Macbeth  appears  in  the 
dispute  between  Schedoni  and  the  assassin  Spalatro  as  to 
who  shall  murder  Ellena,  which  is  concluded  by  the  Con- 
fessor with  the  words,  "  Give  me  the  dagger,  then,  .  .  ." 
Again,  the  rising  from  the  table  in  confusion,  when  Mon- 
toni's  story  of  Laurentini's  disappearance  is  interrupted  by 
the  mysterious  voice,  suggests  the  breaking-up  of  the  ban- 
quet scene  in  Macbeth.  And  the  sounding  of  the  portal 
bell,  as  Emily  enters  the  castle,  might  remind  us  of  the 
"  knell  that  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell,"  or  again  of 
the  raven  that  "  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan " 
under  the  battlements. 

The  influence  of  Hamlet  is  plainly  discernible  in  the 
whole  circumstance  of  the  mysterious  figure  which  is  seen 
on  the  terrace  outside  of  Emily's  window.  The  conversa- 
tion, even,  shows  considerable  resemblance. 

'  Why  did  not  you  seize  it,  then  T'  cried  a  soldier,  who  had  scarcely 
spoken,  till  now. 

*  Aye,  why  did  you  not  seize  it!'  said  Hoherto. 

'  You  should  have  heen  there  to  have  done  that,'  replied  Sebastian. 
'  You  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  have  taken  it  by  the  throat, 
though  it  had  been  the  devil  himself.' 

Emily's  hesitation  whether  to  speak  to  the  figure  is, 
again,  suggestive  of  the  scene  in  Hamlet.  The  whole  of 
Oaston  de  Blondeville,  of  course,  is  built  on  the  Hamlet 
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theme,  and  in  the  Introduction  we  have  a  direct  reference 
to  it  in  the  remark  that  Warwick  Oastle  has  towers  "  that 
would  do  honour  to  Hamlet"  It  is  true  that  the  story 
itself  might  show  equally  well  the  influence  of  some  of  the 
earlier  Hevenge  plays. 

In  The  Italiany  when  Vivaldi  presents  himself  at  EUena's 
window,  and  again  w'hen  he  and  his  friend  Bonarmo  go  to 
the  garden  to  serenade  her,  there  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  Bonarmo  representing  Mercutio. 

Two  situations  suggest  somewhat  A  Winter^s  Tale.  The 
more  striking  one,  in  The  Italian,  is  Olivia's  escaping  from 
her  husband  and  letting  him  think  her  dead.  In  A  Sicilian 
Romance  the  restoration  of  the  marchioness  to  her  children, 
when  for  years  they  have  believed  her  to  be  dead,  is  similar 
in  theme,  although  in  this  case  the  husband  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  her  confinement.  The  story  of  Adeline,  in 
The  Romance  of  the  Forest,  has  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Perdita  in  A  Winters  Tale;  her  death  was  ordered  by 
her  uncle,  the  marquis,  but  the  man  into  wh<we  charge  she 
was  given  relented  and  gave  her  to  La  Motte  instead.  Like 
Perdita  she  came,  in  the  end,  to  her  rightful  inheritance. 

Not  only  do  we  find  many  scenes  which  remind  us  of 
Shakespeare,  but  Mrs.  Eadcliffe  is  always  having  her 
characters  read  him.  When  her  heroines  pick  up  a  book 
to  distract  their  troubled  minds,  it  is  usually  Shakespeare 
or  Milton,  unless  in  an  attempt  at  local  color  she  gives  them 
Tasso  or  Ariosto.  Indeed,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  pains 
she  takes  to  explain  how  a  French  or  an  Italian  girl  should 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  English  poets. 

Adeline  found  that  no  species  of  writing  had  power  so  effectuaUy 
to  withdraw  her  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  its  own  misery  as 
the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  and  in  these  her  taste  soon  taught  her  to 
distinguish  the  superiority  of  the  English  over  that  of  the  French. 
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she  tonehed  the  strings  of  the  lute  in  softest  harmony,  her  voice 
accompanying  it  with  words  which  she  had  one  day  written,  after 
having  read  that  rich  effusion  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  'A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.' 

Mrs.  Raddiffe  generally  ends  her  stories  by  an  emphasis 
on  the  moral  whic^h  tends  to  injure  the  artistic  effect.  If 
we  are  still  looking  for  Elizabethan  comparisons,  we  may 
say  that  her  moral  is  more  like  that  of  The  Atheist's  Trag- 
edy than  like  that  of  the  earlier  plays — her  characters  seem 
to  practice  patient  endurance  of  evil  rather  than  active 
struggle  against  it,  and  vengeance  is  left  to  heaven.  In 
The  Romance  of  the  Forest  we  have 

When  a  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed  from  her  earliest  infancy,  it  appears  as 
if  her  preservation  was  the  effect  of  something  more  than  human 
policy,  and  affords  a  striking  instance,  that  Justice,  however  long 
delayed,  will  overtake  the  guilty. 

In  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho : 

O  I  useful  may  it  be  to  have  shown,  that,  though  the  vicious  can 
sometimes  pour  affliction  upon  the  good,  their  power  is  transient  and 
their  punishment  certain;  and  that  innocence,  though  oppressed  by 
injustice,  shall,  supported  by  patience,  finally  triumph  over  mis- 
fortune. 

The  Italian  concludes  with  much  the  same  sentiment. 

''Tou  see,"  said  Paulo,  when  they  had  departed,  and  he  came  to 
himself  again,  '*  You  see  how  people  get  through  their  misfortanesy 
if  they  have  but  a  heart  to  bear  up  against  them,  and  do  nothing 
that  can  lie  on  their  conscience  afterwards;  and  how  suddenly  one 
comes  to  be  happy,  just,  perhaps,  when  one  is  ibeginning  to  think  one 
never  is  to  be  happy  again  1" 

The  close  of  Oaston  de  Blondeville,  while  presenting  tiie 
moral  as  usual,  suggests  by  its  phrasing  the  ending  of  The 
Tempest, 
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Thus  quickly  passed  away  this  courtly  vision  from  these  woods  of 
^rdenn.  And  so  from  before  every  eye  departs  the  vision  of  this 
life  .  .  .  life  is  still  a  fleeting  viaion!  As  such  it  fades,  whether  in 
court  or  convent,  nor  leaves  a  gleam  ibehind—save  of  the  light  of 
good  works  ! 

We  may  get  some  idea  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  literary  tastes 
and  the  writers  who  influenced  her  from  her  habit  of  put- 
ting quotations  at  the  head  of  her  chapters^  a  practice  copied 
by  Scott  and  followed  by  many  succeeding  novelists.  We 
find  these  quotations  first  in  The  Romance  of  the  Forest. 
Here  there  are  twenty-two  in  all;  nine  are  from  Sbakes- 
peare^  five  from  Collins,  and  the  rest  are  distributed  among 
Walpole,  Warton  and  Beattie.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
has  fifty-seven:  twenty-two  from  Shakespeare,  nine  from 
Thomson,  six  from  Milton,  six  from  Beattie,  and  the  others 
scattered  among  OoUins,  Goldsmith,  Sayer,  Mason,  Hamiah 
More,  Gray,  Sogers,  Pope's  Homer.  In  The  Italian,  out 
of  thirty-four  quotations,  twelve  belong  to  Shakespeare,  five 
to  Milton,  three  to  Mason,  three  to  Walpole,  and  among 
others  represented  are  Collins,  Thomson,  and  Young. 

This  preponderance  of  quotations  confirms  what  has  al- 
ready been  said — ^that  Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  interest  in 
Shakespeare  was  very  strong.  Anyone  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  her  work  must  agree  that  his  influence  upon 
her  is  unmistakable.  So  far  as  the  more  general  influences 
are  concerned,  the  case  is  not,  of  course,  so  clear.  But  one 
is  justified  in  reoognizing  the  Elizabethan  influence  upon 
Mrs.  Eadcliffe  in  her  decidedly  dramatic  structure ;  in  her 
general  choice  of  theme,  especially  her  attitude  toward  death 
and  toward  the  supernatural;  in  many  situations  which 
distinctly  recall  situations  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries ;  and,  perhaps  most  strikingly  of  all,  in 
the  one  distinctive  type  of  character  which  she  developed — 
that  of  the  "  villain-hero.'^ 
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In  many  ways,  it  is  true,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  characteristic 
of  her  own  century.  Her  sentimental  heroines  are  the  same 
that  we  find  in  Richardson  and  Fielding.  Her  people, 
although  they  live  in  deserted  abbeys  or  wild  castles,  have 
the  manners  and  customs  of  eighteenth  century  England. 
But,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  does  not  represent  so 
accurately  any  actual  period  of  the  world's  history  as  she 
does  what  we  might  call  the  artificial  period  constructed  by 
Elizabethan  dramatists  out  of  Renaissance  Italy.  In  spite 
of  her  devotion  to  nature,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
given  many  beautiful  descriptions  of  neglected  aspects  of 
nature,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  first  eighteenth  century 
writers  to  feel  and  express  the  beauty  of  the  forest  and  the 
ocean,  the  atmosphere  of  her  work  as  a  whole  suggests  the 
judgment  of  Vernon  Lee  upon  the  later  Elizabethans — 
Webster,  Ford,  Toumeur,  and  M-arston. 

The  world  of  thebe  great  poets  is  not  the  open  world  with  its  light 
and  its  air,  its  purifying  storms  and  lightnings;  it  is  the  darkened 
Italian  palace,  with  its  wrought  iron  bars  preventing  escape;  its 
embroidered  carpets  muMng  the  footsteps;  its  hidden,  suddenly 
yawning  trap-doors;  its  arras-hangings  concealing  masked  rufSans; 
its  garlands  of  poisoned  flowers;  its  long  suites  of  untenanted  dark- 
ened rooms,  through  which  the  wretch  is  pursued  by  the  half-crazed 
murderer;  while  below,  in  the  cloistered  court,  the  clanking  armour 
and  stamping  horses,  and  above,  in  the  carved  and  gilded  hall,  the 
viols  and  lutes  and  cornets  make  a  cheery  triumphant  concert,  and 
drown  the  cries  of  the  victim. 

This  is  not  meant,  necessarily,  as  a  plea  for  dropping  the 
name  Oothic  as  applied  to  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
her  imitators.  I  have  no  better  to  suggest.  Romantic 
Novel  is  too  vague  and  comprehensive  a  term.  Elizabethan 
Novel  would  be  decidedly  misleading.  Novel  which  repro- 
duces the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  Benaisswace  is  mani- 
festly impossible.  Terror  Novel,  I  think,  applies  less 
accurately  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  work  than  to  that  of  Lewis. 
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The  prevailing  emotion,  with  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  is  not  bo  much 
terror  as  a  sort  of  superstitious  dread  or  fear,  what  Scott 
called  "  a  latent  sense  of  supernatural  awe."  It  matters 
little  whether  we  continue  to  call  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe "  Gothic  ",  if  we  remember  that  the  term  is  simply  a 
convenience  of  designation,  and  that  the  mere  externals  of 
castles  and  trap-doors  were  really  the  least  important  part 
of  her  contribution. 

Claba  F.  McIntybb. 
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I.  Under  date  of  April  18,  1921  the  Secretary  recom- 
mended to  the  Council  that  the  Bright  Fund,  on  deposit  in 
the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank,  Baltimore,  be  invested  in  U.  S. 
4^%  Liberty  Bonds.  The  Council  by  unanimous  vote 
authorized  this  investment. 

n.  Under  date  of  April  18,  1921  the  Secretary  called 
attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Central  Division 
at  Chicago,  Dec.  30,  1920  (see  Proceedings  for  1920,  p. 
xxxvii),  that  an  allowance  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Division,  for  travelling  expenses  in  attending  the 
annual  meeting  and  for  clerical  assistance,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $100  in  addition  to  his  present  salary. 

The  Secretary  favored  the  proposal  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Division  as  a 
matter  of  justice  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  treasury  did  not  warrant  this  increased  expen- 
diture  during  the  present  year.  He  advised  that  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Central  Division  be  endorsed,  to  take 
effect  during  the  year  1922.     The  Council  so  voted. 

III.  Under  date  of  July  4,  1921  the  Secretary  in- 
formed the  Council  that  bids  for  printing  the  Puhlicaiions 
had  been  submitted  by  the  George  Banta  Publishing  Co. 
of  Menasha,  WEs.,  which  were  materially  less  than  the 
prices  under  the  present  contract.  The  Council  approved 
a  change  in  the  printing  arrangements,  should  such  change 
be  found  financially  advantageous. 

IV.  Under  date  of  July  4,  1921  the  Secretary  recom- 
mended that  the  $600.  of  Liberty  Bonds,  at  present  carried 
as  a  separate  fund,  be  added  to  the  Bright  Fund.     He 
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recalled  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  $500.  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Bright.  Fund  to  meet  the  special  expenses 
of  publishing  the  Index  Volume,  so  that  to  increase  this 
Fund  by  the  addition  of  these  bonds  would  be  merely  an 
act  of  restitution. 

The  Secretary  also  recommended  that  the  von  Jagemann 
Fund,  on  deposit  in  the  Cambridge  Savings  Bank,  be 
invested  in  XJ.  S.  4^%  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  Council  by  unanimous  vote  approved  both  recom- 
mendations. 

V.  Under  date  of  September  30,  1921,  the  Secretary 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Germanic  section  at  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting  (see 
Proceedings  for  1920,  p.  xvi),  that  a  Monograph  Series 
be  established  by  the  Association  for  the  publication  of 
"  such  fruits  of  research  as  were  6f  a  size  or  nature  unsuit- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  Publications.^^ 

As  a  means  of  establishing  the  Monograph  Fund  the 
Secretary  offered  the  following  proposals: 

(1)  That  until  further  notice  the  annual  income  ai  the  Bright 
and  von  Ja^mann  Funds  (which  by  the  end  of  the  current  year 
will  amount  to  about  $190)  be  covered  into  the  proposed  Monograph 
Fund. 

(2)  That  until  further  notice  twenty-five  cents  of  each  member- 
ship fee  for  the  current  year  (not  counting  life  memberships  ox 
library  subscriptions)  be  transferred  to  the  Monograph  Fund. 

(3)  That  all  expenses  connected  with  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  monographs  be  paid  out  of  the  Monograph  Fimd. 

(4)  That,  in  order  to  make  the  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  scholar- 
ship for  publication  in  the  Monograph  Series  a  recognized  distinc- 
tion, a  Monograph  Ckomnittee  be  appointed  by  the  Association  to 
receive  and  consider  MSS.  offered,  and  to  select  those  which  in  their 
judgment  are  most  deserving  of  publication,  having  due  regard  to 
the  available  funds. 

(5)  That  the  Association  decline  to  receive  doctoral  dissertations 
for  publication  in  the  Monograph  Series. 
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The  Council  voted  to  recommend  these  proposals  to  the 
Association  for  adoption. 

VI.  Under  date  of  September  30,  1921,  the  Secretary, 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Lan- 
guage Teachers,  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Council 
the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Federation,  and 
asked  whether  the  Council  was  disposed  to  add  its  en- 
dorsement: 

To  the  €ren€ral  Education  Board: 

Inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  the  World  War  on  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States  have  been  felt  most  directly  and  most  severely 
in  the  field  of  modern  language  instruction  and  the  imperative  need 
of  an  investigation  of  this  whole  field  is  too  obvious  to  require  dis- 
cussioUj  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Modem  Language  Teachers  hereby  respectfully  petitions  The  General 
Education  Board  to  provide  the  funds  for  a  survey  of  modem  lan- 
guage instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States, 
similar  to  the  investigations  in  other  departments  of  education 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  past  few  years. 

Convinced,  in  view  of  the  educational  reconstruction  now  going 
on  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  war,  that  never  in  the 
history  of  American  education  has  there  been  so  great  and  timely 
an  opportunity  to  perform  a  signal  service  to  American  education 
in  general  and  to  modern  language  instruction  in  particular,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Federation  pledges  its  hearty 
cooperation  in  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  by  lending  aU  the 
machinery  of  its  organization — its  national  executive  comjnittee 
as  well  as  its  national  organ,  'The  Modem  Language  Journal' — 
to  the  successful  achievement  of  this  object,  and  by  creating  such 
national,  regional  and  «tate  committees  as  may  prove  most  feasible 
to  carry  out  the  project  of  a  comprehensive,  and  thorough  survey 
of  modem  language  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Council  voted  to  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the 
ITational  Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers. 

CABLETOisr  Bbown,  Secretary. 
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Guitner.   Alma,   Professor  of   German/  Otterbein  College,  WeBier- 

ville,  0.    [75  W.  College  Ave.] 
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Gnrd,  Patty,  Professor  of  Romance  Laaguagiee  and  Literatures,  Wil- 
son College,  Chambersbturg,  Pa. 

Gutierrez,  Santiago,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.     [323  16th  Ave.] 

Guyer,  Foster  Erwin,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Gwyn,  Virginia  Percival  (Mrs.  H.  B.),  47  Jeflferson  Ave.,  Naper- 
ville,  lU. 

HadEer,  Emil  Frederic,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0.     [16  Alhambra  Court] 

Hackea,  Everett  Louis,  Graduate  Student,  New  York  City.  [Harvard 
Club,  27  W.  44th  St.] 

Hadsell,  Sardis  Roy,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Normian,  Okla.     [720  De  Barr  Ave.] 

Haeseler,  Luise,  Associate  Professor  of  Crerman,  Hunter  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [100  Momingside 
Ihrive] 

Hagen,  Sivert  Nielsen,  Professor  of  English,  Pennsylvania  College, 
'  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Haggard,  Elias  Martin,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Southwest- 
ern State  Normal,  Durant,  Okla. 

Hale,  Edward  E.,  Professor  of  English,  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Hale,  William  Gardner,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.     [Shippan  Point,  Stamford,  Conn.] 

Hale,  Will  Taliaferro,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Lidiana  Uni- 
versity, Blo(Hnington,  Ind.     [The  Arbutus] 

Hall,  Edgar  A.,  Professor  of  English,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.    [266  Monroe  St.] 

Hall,  Ernest  James,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Box 
1316,  Yale  Station] 

Hall,  Howard  J.,  Professor,  IJeland  Stanford  University,  Stanford 
University,  Cal. 

Hall,  John  Lesslie,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

HaUer,  William,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Halley,  Albert  Roberts,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.    [17  Mellen  St.] 

Hamilton,  Arthur,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI. 

Hamilton,  George  Livingstone,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    [316  Fall  Creek  Drive] 

Hamilton,  Mabel  W.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Marietta 
College,  Marietta,  0. 
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Hamilton,  Theodore  EI7,  Assifitant  Professor  of  Romance  Langiiagefl» 

Ohio  State  Univer&ity,  Columbus,  0. 
Handschin,  Oharles  Hart,  Professor  of  German,  Miami  Uniyersity, 

Oxford,  O. 
HAincT,  John  Louis,  President  and  Professor  of  English  Philology, 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hanford,  James  Holly,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    [1024  Church  St.] 
Qansoom,  Elizabeth  Deering,  Professor  of  English,  Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass.     [26  Franklin  St.] 
Hanson,  Alice  M.,  Instructor  in  French,  Central  High  Sdiool,  Grand 

Forks,  N.  D.    [2514  Emerson  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.] 
Harbarger,  Sada  Annis,  Instructor  in  English,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  0. 
Hardy,  Ashley  Eingsley,  Professor  of  German  and  Instructor  in  Old 

English,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  K.  H. 
Harmanson,  Mrs.  Sallie  T.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  and 

Genman,  Randolph-Maoon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Harper,  George  McLean,  Professor  of  English,  Princeton  University^ 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Habsis,  Chablbs,  Professor  of  German,  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.     [2466  Kenilworth  Road,  Euclid  Heighu] 
Harris,  Julia  Hamlet,  Instructor  in  English,  Newcomb  College,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Harrison,  John  Smith,  Professor,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

English,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     [5633  University 

Ave.] 
Hart,  Walter  Morris,  Professor  of  English  and  Deas  of  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     [2255 

Piedmont  Ave.] 
Harvey,   Edward   L6on,  Professor  of  English,   University   of  New 

Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
Harvitt,  H^l^ne,  Instructor  in  French,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York,  N.  Y.    [192  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn] 
Harwell,   Robert   Ritchie,    Professor    of   Gredc   and   Instructor   in 

German,  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Teac     [923  Grand  Ave.] 
Hastings,  Harry  Worthington,  Professor  of  English,  New  York  State 

College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hastings,  Walter  Scott,  Instructor  in  French,  Princeton  University, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
Hastings,  William  Thomson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Brows 

University,  Providence,  R.  L 
Hathbld,  Jambs  Taft,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 

Literature,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HL 
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Hatlieway,  Joel,  Chief  Kraminer,  School  Committee,  Boston,  Maas. 

[14  Mason  St.] 
HiMich,  Edward  F.,  Pxolesflor  of  German  Language  and  Literature, 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  K.  Y. 
Havens,  George  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,   Ohio  State  Uni* 

yersity,  Columbus,  O. 
Havens,  Raymond  Dexter,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Roch- 
ester, Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Haviland,  Thomas  P.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa.     [College  Hall] 
Haxo,  Henry  E.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 

North  Dakota,,  University  Station,  N.  D. 
Hayden,  Philip  Meserve,  Assistant  Secretary,  Columbia  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hayes,  James  J.,  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Haymaker,  Catherine  Lois,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Adelphi  College, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [66  St.  James  Place] 
Hazleton,  Sidney  Channing,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Instructor  in  French,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 

N.  H.     [3  Elm  St.] 
Heaton,  Harry  Clifton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.    [University  Heights] 
Hebel,   John   William,  Instructor   in   English,   Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Heidbrink,  Frederick  Henry,  Instructor  in  English,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  HI.     [921  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago] 
Heiss,  John,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,   Purdue  University, 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Heller,  E.  Kurt,  Instructor  in  Overman,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif.     [1740  Oxford  St.] 
Heller,  Otto,  Professor  of  German  and  Modem  European  Literature, 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Helmhols-Phelan,    Mrs.    Anne    Augusta,    Assistant    Professor    of 

English,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hemingfway,  Samuel  Burdett,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Yale 

University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [24  Lincoln  St.] 
Henderson,   Walter   Brooks,   Drayton   Instructor    in   English,   Yale 

University,  New  Haven,  Conn.    [1489  Yale  Station] 
Hendrix,  William  Samuel,  Professor  of  Romance  languages,  Ohio 

State  University,  Columbus,  0. 
H^nin,  Benjamin   L.   A.,   Instructor   in   Modern   lianguages,    Stuy- 

vesant  Scientific  High  School,  345  E.  15th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henning,  George  Neely,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  George 

Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Henriquez-Urefia,  Pedro,  Prdfessor,  Univeraidad  Nacional  de  Mexico, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico.     [Beotoria] 

Henry,  Frederick  Squire,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, The  Tome  School,  Port  Depoeit,  Md. 

Henry,  Mellinger  Edward,  Teacher  of  English,  Dickinaon  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Berae,  Antonio,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Spanish,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Herrington,  Hunley  Whatley,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hersey,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.    [45  Oxford  St.] 

Hespelt,  Ernest  Herman,  Instructor  in  Spani^  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Cornell  University,  lUiaca,  N.  Y.  [210  Delaware 
Ave.] 

Hessler,  L.  Burtron,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Heuser,  Frederidc  W.  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Heusinkveld,  Arthur  Helenus,  Reseairch  Assistant,  Department  of 
English,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hewkit,  Watsbkan  Thomas,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  German 
Language  and  Literature,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hewitt,  Theodore  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hibbard,  Laura  Alandis,  Associate  Professor  of  English  LiteFatnrs, 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Hibbard,  Clarence  Addison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Englidi,  Univia- 
eity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hier,  Florence,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  0.     [119  E.  Northwood  Ave.] 

Hill,  Edith  A.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Univemity  of  Bad- 
lands, Redlands,  Cal.     [14  Clifton  Ave.] 

Hill,  Herbert  Wynford,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  University  of  Nevada,  Beno,  Nev. 

Hill,  John,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.    [426  S.  Grant  St.] 

Hill,  Raymond  Thompson,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hillhouse,  James  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    [112  Church  St.,  S.  E.] 

Hills,  Elijah  Claben^ge,  Professor  of  Bomiance  I^anguages,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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Himmer,  William  Conrad,  Instmctor  in  Modern  LanguageB, 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hinckley,  Henry  Barrett,  New  Haven,  Conn.    [391  Temple  St.l 

Hinsdale,  Bllen  C,  Profesaor  of  the  Gterman  Language  and  Literature, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Hinton,  James,  Professor  of  English,  Emory  University,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Ga. 

Hoehdoerfer,  E.  F.  Ridiard,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Witten 
bei^  College,  Springfield,  O.    [900  N.  Limestone  St.] 

HoDDKB,  Mrs.  Alfbkd,  Princeton,  N.  J.    [341  Nassau  St.] 

Hodges,  John  Cunyus,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Tennessee, 
£noxville,  Tenn.    [2600  Jefferson  Ave.] 

Hoffman-Mahy,  Rudolph  O.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont.  [Faculty 
Exchange] 

Hohlfeld,  Alexander  R.,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

Holbrook,  Richard  Thayer,  Senior  Professor  of  French,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  French,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal.     [Faculty  dub] 

Holliday,  Carl,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Professor 
of  English,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  0. 

Hood,  Thurman  Los,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University, 
Oambridge,  Mass.     [Warren  House] 

Hopkins,  Annette  Brown,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Goucher 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hopkins,  Edwin  Mortimer,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  the  English 
Language,  University  of  Elansas,  Lawrence,  Kas.  [1234 
Mississippi  St.] 

Homicek,  John,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [8  Gannett  House] 

Horefleld,  Margaret  6.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Kentucky,  IJexington,  Ky. 

Hoekins,  Gordon  V.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelpliia,  Pa.    (College  Hall] 

Hoskins,  John  Preston,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  [22 
Bank  St.] 

House,  Rslph  Emerson,  Professor  of  Spanish,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

House,  Roy  Temple,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mod- 
em Languages,  State  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 
[317  W.  Eufaala  St.] 
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Houston,  Percy  Baaraiy  Amifltant  Professor  of  Englishi  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.     [272  King  George  St] 

HowABD  William  Guild,  Professor  of  German,  HarYard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mase.     [39  Kirkland  St.] 

Howe,  Fred  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Howe,  George  Maswell,  Professor  of  German,  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  O. 

Howe,  Thomas  Carr,  President  Ecmeritus,  Butkr  College,  India- 
napolis, Ind.     [30  Audobon  Place]  i 

Howe,  Will  David,  of  Haroourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  Inc.,  749  West 
End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hrbkova,  Sflrka  B.,  c/o  American  Bed  Cross,  Czecho-Slovak  Sec<^ 
Modem  Language  Service,  1107  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hubbard,  Frank  Gaylord,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis.     [141  W.  Gilman  St.] 

Hubbard,  Lucius  Ijee,  Regent,  University  of  Michigan.  [Houghton, 
Mich.] 

Hubbell,  Jay  Broadua,  Professor  of  English,  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Hubbell,  Minor  C,  Professor,  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. 

Hubert,  Merton  Jerome,  Aflsistant  Professor  of  Eomanoe  LanguageSi 
Univeirsity  oif  Clnoinnati,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Hudson,  Dorothy  Rose,  Assistant  in  English,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.     [317^  Folwell  Hall] 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Oond6,  Tutor  in  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     [20  N.  College  Ave.] 

Hughes,  Helen  Sard,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Mass. 

Hulbert,  James  Root,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.    [Faculty  Exchange] 

Hulme,  William  Henry,  Professor  of  English,  College  for  Wodmb, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Humphreys,  WiSber  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1435  Cambridge  Road] 

HiTNT,  Thbodobb  Whixheld,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English,  Prlnee- 
ton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Hunter,  Kenneth  B.,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.  [1264  Enapp  Place,  St.  Paul,  Minn.] 

Hurlburt,  Albert  Francis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [Box  20,  Col- 
lege Hall] 

Huae,  William  Woodman,  Inatructor  in  Ei^lish,  Washingtcm  Uni- 
versity, St.  liouis.  Mo. 
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HufltYedt,  Sigurd  Bemhard,  AaBlfitant  Professor  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Hntchins,  Henry  Clinton,  Columbia  University,  Nev  York,  N.  Y. 
[106  E.  85th  St.] 

Hotsinpilbur,  Neil  diaries.  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.     [15  Mills  Place] 

Htdk,  Jambs  Hazbn,  Paris,  France.    [67  Boulevard  Lannes] 

Imbert,  Louis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.     [508  Hamilton  Hall] 

Jack,  William  Shaffer,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    [1926  Diamond  St.] 

Jackson,  Elizabeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jackson,  George  Pullen,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  VandarbUt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 

von  Jagemann,  H.  C.  G.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    [113  Walker  St.] 

Jameson,  Russell  Parsons,  Profesor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Romanic  Languages,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.  [162 
S.  Cedar  Ave.] 

JsNKiNS,  T.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  the  History  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  [5411  Greenwood 
Ave.] 

Jenney,  Florence  Gertrude,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Russell 
Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y.     [113  2d  St.] 

Jensen,  Gerard  Edward,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Connecticut 
College,  New  London,  Conn.     [135  Mohegan  Ave.] 

Jente,  Richard,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     [218  Folwell  Hall] 

JoluMon,  Amandus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Scandinavian  and  German, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [Box  39,  Col- 
lege HaU] 

Johnson,  Carl  Wilhelm,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Johnson,  Herman  Patrick,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va.     [Box  164] 

Johnson,  Willitam  Savage,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas.     [1730  Indiana  St.] 

Johnston,  Oliver  Martin,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
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Jones,  Cecil  Knight,  Inatructor  in  Spaniah,  George  Waahingbm  Uni* 
venitj,  Washington,  D.  G.    [library  of  Congress] 

Jones,  Frederick  M^  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.     [P.  O.  Box  944] 

Jones,  Harry  Stuart  Vedder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bngllsh,  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urhana,  111. 

Jones,  Howard  Mumf ord,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  liter- 
ature. University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jones,  Raymond  Watson,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Jones,  Richard  Foster,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jones,  Virgil  Laurens,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.    [728  W.  Maple  St.] 

Jordan,  Brady  R.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [1726  Van  Hise  Ave.] 

Jordan,  John  Clark,  Professor  of  English  and  Pid[>lic  Speaking,  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark 

Jordan,  Mary  Augusta,  Professor  of  the  English  language  and 
Literature,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  [Hatfield 
House] 

Joyce,  Hewette  Mwell,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Dartmouth 
CoU^^e,  Hanover,  N.  H.     [60  Lebanon  St.] 

Judson,  Alexander  Corbin,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Judy,  Clinton  K.,  Professor  of  English,  Throop  College  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Kanthlener,  Henry  F.,  Professor  of  Romance  languages.  Morning- 
side  College,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Kaufman,  Paul,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C.     [2910  R  St.,  N.  W.] 

Eaun,  Alexander,  Instructor  in  Russian,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.     [2711  Virginia  St.] 

Kaye,  Frederick  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  HI.    [1222  Elmwood  Ave.] 

Ejtyser,  Carl  F.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
(Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
[723  W.  177th  St.] 
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■A Tin  Arbor,  Mich.     [538  Church  St] 

Scott,  John  Hubert,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  State  Uniyersiij 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.    [Engineering  Building] 

Seamans,  Elton  H.,  Instructor  in  Bomance  Languages,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Searles,  Colbert,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Unirersity  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Mum. 

Seegers,  J.  Conrad,  Professor  of  English,  Lienoir  College,  Hickory, 
N.  C.     [1205  Chestnut  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C] 

Segall,  Jacob  Bernard,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
French,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Sehrt,  Edward  H.,  Scholar  in  Germanic  Philology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltunore,  Md. 

Seiberth,  Philip,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Senger,  Joachim  Henry,  Professor  of  German,  Elmeritus,  University 
<if  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     [1321  Bay  View  St.] 

Seronde,  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Yale  University, 
^ew  Haven,  Conn.    [1404  Yale  Station] 

de  Seti^n,  Felipe  M.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Seward,  Samuel  S.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  Gal.     [262  Eingsley  Ave.,  Palo  Alto] 

Seymour,  Clara  Gertrude,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  313  Custom 
House,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [144  E.  22d  St.] 

Shackford,  Mai'tha  Hale,  Professor  of  Englh&  Literature,  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  MaAs.     [7  Midland  Road] 

Shafer,  Robert,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Wells  College,  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

Shanks,  liswis  Plaget,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Western  University,  London,  Ont. 

Shannon,  Edgar  Finley,  Professor  of  English,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Iiezington,  Va. 

Shaw,  Esther  Elizabeth,  Professor  of  English,  Hood  College,  Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Shaw,  James  Eustace,  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  Universii^ 
of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont.     [76  Walnut  Rd.] 

Shaw,  Marlow  Alexander,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  la. 
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Shears,  Lambert  Annonr,  Instructor  in  German,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn. 

Shedd,  Karl  Eastman,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Dickinson  Ck>llege,  Carlisle,  Pa.     [108  W.  South  St.] 

Sheffield,  Alfred  Dwight,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Compo- 
fdtion,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Sheldon,  Caroline,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, Grinnell,  la. 

Sheldon,  Edwabd  Stevens,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Phi- 
lology, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [39  Kirk- 
land  St.] 

Shelly,  Percy  Van  Dyke,  Asaistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shelton,  Whitford  H.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Shepard,  Grace  Florence,  Associate  Professor  of  Englisrh,  Wheaton 
College,  Norton,  Mass. 

Shepard,  Odell,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.    [14  Seabury  Hall] 

Shepard,  William  Pierce,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  T. 

Sheibnm,  George  Wiley,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Sherman,  Lucius  A.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Sherman,  Stuart  Pratt,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  HI.    [1016  W.  Nevada  St.] 

Sherwood,  Margaret  Merriam,  Instructor  in  French,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mkss. 

Shewmake,  Edwin  Francis,  Professor  of  English,  Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  N.  C. 

Shield,  George  W.  H.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  [1537 
W.  46th  St.] 

Shipherd,  Henry  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Shulters,  John  Raymond,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Ind.     [812%  Columbia  St.] 

Shumway,  Daniel  Bussier,  Professor  of  German  Philology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shute,  Henry  Martin,  Instructor  in  German,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Sibley,  Robert  Pelton,  Secretary,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    [Gate  Lodge] 

Silin,  Charles  Intervale,  Instructor  in  French,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.    [Box  202] 
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SillB,  Kenneth  Oharles  Moi^fcon,  President,  Bowdoin  Golkge,  Bnnu- 
wicky  Me. 

SilvercruyB,  Robert,  Attache  of  His  Belgian  Majesty's  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

6imondB,  William  Edward,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the 
College,  Knox  College,  Galesborg,  IlL 

SiMONTON,  Jahss  Snodgbass,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Freneh 
Language  and  Literature,  Washington  and  Jefferson  ColIegSy 
Washington,  Pa. 

Simpson,  S.  C.  W.,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  Co.,  50  Beacon  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Singleton,  Caroline  Bates,  Instructor  in  French,  Uniyersity  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Sirich,  Edward  Hinman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sisson,  Louis  Eugene,  Professor  of  English,  Uniyersity  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kas.     [1236  Louisiana  St.] 

Skidmore,  Mark,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Skillings,  Everett,  Professor  of  German,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

Skinner,  Prescott  Orde,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Slater,  John  R.,  Professor  of  English,  Universily  of  Rochester,  Ro- 
chester, N*.  Y. 

Smart,  Walter  Kay,  Professor  of  English,  School  of  Commerce, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI.    [905  Michigan  Ave.] 

Smith,  Charles  Alphonso,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  ol 
English,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Smith,  Fbank  Cufton,  Gurleyville,  Conn. 

Smith,  Helen  Belle,  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Smith,  Horatio  Elwin,  Professor  of  French,  Amherst  College^ 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Smith,  Hugh  Allison,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.    [15  Prospect  Ave.] 

Smith,  J.  Roland,  Instructor  in  English,  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 

Smith,  lioru  Hamah,  Professor  of  English,  West  Texas  State  Normal 
College,  Canyon,  Tex. 

Smith,  Mahlon  Ellwood,  Dean  of  Service  Departments  and  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Cor- 
Vallis,  Ore. 
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Smith,  Maxwell  A.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.    [939  University  Ave.] 

Smith,  Peter  Frank,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.     [2500  Clifton  Ave.] 

Smith,  Reed,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  S.  C.     [1628  Pendleton  St.] 

Smith,  Richard  R.,  Manager,  College  Department,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Smith,  Stanley  Astredo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
[Box  176,  Redwood  City,  Cal.] 

Smith,  Winifred,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y. 

Smyser,  William  Emory,  Professor  of  English  and  ]>ean,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  0. 

Snavely,  Guy  Everett,  President  and  Professor  of  Spanish,  Birming- 
ham-Southern College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Snell,  Ada  L.  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Mount  Holyok* 
College,  6ow  Hadley,  Mass. 

Sniffen,  Edith  M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  O. 

Snyder,  Alice  Dorothea,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Snyder,  Edward  Douglas,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Haverford 
College,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Snyder,  Franklyn  Bliss,  Professor  of  English,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111,     [614  Clark  St.] 

Snyder,  Henry  Nelson,  President  and  Professor  of  English,  Wofford 
CoUef^,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

S61toft,  Henriette,  Instructor  in  French,  The  Brearley  School,  60 
E.  6l8t  St.,  New  York  City. 

Soto,  Rafael  ArcHngel,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.    [901  W.  Nevada  St.] 

Sowers,  William  Leigh,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Tex.    [2621  Speedway] 

Spaeth,  J.  Duncan,  Professor  of  English,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Spanhoofd,  Edward,  Head  of  the  Department  of  German,  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Spargo,  John  W.,  Assistant  in  English,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Spaulding,  John  Austin,  Instructor  in  German,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Speare,  Morris  Edmund,  Graduate  School,  Johns  Hopkina  UniTeruty, 
Baltimore,  Md.    [218  Cedar  Ave.,  Roland  Park] 

Spenoer,  William  Gear,  Professor  of  Classical  Languauges  and  Regis- 
trar, Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind.    [700  E.  Jefferson  St.] 

Spiers,  Aleacander  Guy  Holbom,  Associate  Professor  of  Freiidh« 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Spiers,  Katharine,  Instructor  in  English,  Southern  Branch,  Univer- 
sity of  Californa,  Ix>s  Angeles,  CaL 

Spiker,  Claude  Carl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanoe  Langua^^ 
WIest  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Spiller,  Robert  Ernest,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa.    [4409  Pine  St.] 

Spindler,  G.  W.,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

SpmoABw,  Joel  Euas,  New  York,  N.  Y.    [9  W.  74th  St.] 

Spooner,  Edwin  Victor,  Instructor  in  French,  PhiUips  Bzetar 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Sprau,  George,  Professor  of  English,  Western  State  Normal  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.     [949  Walwood  Place] 

Squair,  John,  Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Literature,  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont.     [368  Palmerston  Ave.] 

Staaf,  Oscar  Emil,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Ijanguages, 
Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Staib,  Bibd,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stanton,  Amida,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Iianguages,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas.    [2405  Leamard  Ave.] 

Starck,  Adolf  Ludwig  Taylor,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Camibridge,  Mass.    [983  Charles  River  Road] 

Stames,  DeWitt  Talmadge,  Instructor  in  English,  The  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Stathebs,  Madisok,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.    [288  Grand  St.] 

van  Steenderen,  F.C.  L.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Steeves,  Harrison  Ross,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stelter,  Benjamin  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
California,  Southern  Branch,  Ijos  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stempel,  Goiido  Hermann,  Associate  Professor  of  ComparatiTs 
Philology,  Indiana  University,  Bloomdngton,  Ind.  [72S  8. 
Park  Ave.] 

Stenberg,  Theodore  Thoreon,  Instructor  in  Engli^,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
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Stephens,  Winston  B.^,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages, 

Riverdale  Country  School,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  Yonkers,  N, 

T.    [116  Saratoga  Ave.] 
Sterling,  Susan  Adelaide,  AMiatani  Professor  of  Qerman,  Uniyersity 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.    [109  W.  Washington  Ave.] 
Stevens,  Alice  Porter,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Mount  Holyoke 

College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Stevens,  Oarenoe  Dimick,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University 

of   Cincinnati,   Cincinnati,    0.     [Senator   Place    Apartmenfts, 

Clifton] 
Stevens,  David  Harrison,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [Paculty  Exchange] 
Stevens,  Ernest  Nichols,  Assistant  to  the  Editor-in-Chief,  Ginn  ft 

Co.,  \6  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
Stevens,  Henry  Harmon,  227  Ten  Eyck  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Stewart,  Morton   Collins,  Assistant   Professor   ol   German,   Union 

College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     [1  Rugby  Road] 
Stewart,  William  Kilborne,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature, 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Stine,  Harold  Saeger,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa.    [1314  Allegheny  Ave.] 
Stoddard,    Fbancis    Hovet,   Professor    Emeritus   of   the    English 

Iianguage  and  Literature,  New  York  University,  University 

Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [22  W.  68th  St] 
StoU,  Elmer  Edgar,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Minnesota. 

(On  leave.)     [Care  Lloyd's  Bank,  Elingsway  House,  Kingsway, 

liondon,  W.  C,  England] 
Stone,  Emma  Ix>uise,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Modem  Languages,  Lindenwood  College,  St. 

Charles,  Mo. 
Stone,  Herbert  King,  Asststiuit  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Stone,  Imogen,  Professor  of  English,  Newcomh   College,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
Stork,  Charles  Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    [Logan  P.  0.] 
Storn,  Martin  W.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Central  College, 

Fayette,  Mo. 
Stowell,  William  Averill,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Amherst 

College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Stbauss,  liOmB  A.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1601  Cambridge  Road] 
Stroebe,  Lilian  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Struck,  Henriette,  Assistant  Professor  oi  QermAn,  Vassar  College, 

Pouglikeepsie,  N.  T. 
Strunk,   William,   Jr.,   Professor   of   English,   Cornell   Unirersity, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.    [107  Lake  St.] 
Struthers,  Lester,  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Miss. 
Stuart,  Donald  Clive,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  Princeton 

University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     [Western  Way] 
Stubner,  Emma  Catherine,  Instructor  in  Bomance  Languages,  State 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Stuff,  Frederick  Ames,  Professor  of  Technique  of  Instruction  in 

English,   Department   of   English,   University   of   Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Neb.    [Station  A] 
Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas.     [924  liouisiana  St.] 
Sturtevant,  Ethel  G.,  Instructor  in  Englidi,  Barnard  College,  Colum- 

fbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Supple,  Edward  Watson,  Dorchester,  Mass.     [34  Algonquin  St.] 
Swain,  Milicent  Augusta,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  College  for 

Women,   Western   Reserve   University,   Cleveland,   O.     [1830 

Beersford  Koad,  East  Cleveland] 
Swift,  Cora  Ijetitia,  Instructor  in  French,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  0. 

[Ill  S.  Professor  St.] 
Sypherd,  Wilbur  Owen,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Delaware, 

Newark,  DeL 

Tabor,  Alice  Post,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  -  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.    [1421  Hawthorne  Terrace] 

Taieusch,  Henry  William,  Instructor  in  English,  Williams  College, 
Wiilliamstown,  Mass. 

Talt,  Arthur  Irving,  Assistant  Profeseor  in  English,  Oberlin  College^ 
Oberlin,  0.     [58  E.  Lorain  St.] 

Talamon,  Ken^,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    [1714  Wells  St.] 

Tatlock,  John  Strong  Perry,  Professor  of  English  Philology,  Leiand 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Taylor,  Abcheb,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  IJouis,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Elsie  Deane,  Instructor  in  English,  Denison  University, 
Granville,  O. 

Taylor,  Qeorge  Bingham,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Saint 
Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Marion  Lee,  Teacher  of  French,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    [182  Columbia  Heights] 
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Taylor,  Robert  Longley,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Williams 
College,  WiUiamstown,  Mass. 

Temple,  Maud  Elizabeth,  Hartford,  Conn.    [17  Amoldale  Road] 

Terry,  Helen  V.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Ohio  State  Uni« 
versity,  Columbus,  O.     [165  12th  Ave.] 

Thaler,  Alwin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal.     [2614  A  Regent  St.] 

Thayer,  Harvey  Waterman,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

TbBj€r,  Mary  Rebecca,  Assistant  Proleesor  of  English,  The  College 
of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 

Tlieobald,  Ottilie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Wells 
College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

THixiaB,  Hugo  Paul^  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [3  Qeddes  Heights] 

Thomas,  Eleanor  Walter,  Instructor  in  English,  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  0. 

Thomas,  Joseph  Morris,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Thomas,  May,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  0.    [1473  Neil  Ave.] 

Thompson,  Elbebt  N.  S.,  Aesociate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     [714  Iowa  Ave.] 

Thompson,  Ouy  Andrew,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles.  [122  Rowland  Ave., 
Eagle  Rock  City,  CaL] 

Thompson,  Harold  William,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Thompson,  Stith,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Thomdike,  Ashley  Horace,  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Univer- 
•ity.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Throop,  George  Reeves,  Collier  Professor  of  Greek,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  IjouIb,  Mo. 

Thurber,  Charles  H.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  16  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thumau,  Harry  Conrad,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Eas.  [1424  Tennes- 
see St.] 

TiUey,  Morris  Palmer,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    [1015  Ferdon  Road] 

Tilly,  Edmund,  Instructor  in  French  and  German,  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Tinker,  Chaunoey  B.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Tale  UnlTer^ 

sity,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [38  Vanderbilt  Hall] 
Tisdel,  Frederick  Monroe,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Mo.    [1316  Wilson  Ave.] 
Titsworth,  Paul  E.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Alfred  UniTer- 

sity,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Todd,  Gretchen,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  Smith  College,  Nofrthampton, 

Mass.  (on  leave).     [419  W.  119th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.] 
Todd,  Hsnby  Autbed,  Professor  of  Bomanoe  Philology,  Columbia 

University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Todd,  Theodore  Walter,  Professor  of  German,  Washburn  College, 

Topeka,  Kas.    [1618  W.  15th  St.] 
Todd,  Walter  E.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  University  of 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     [Campus  Club] 
Tolman,  Albert  Harris,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Universi^ 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
del  Toro,  Julio,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bomance  Iianguages,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    [1120  Hill  St.] 
Torres,  Rioseco  Arturo,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  University  of  Minne- 

Bota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    [Folwell  Hall] 
Towles,  Oliver,  Professor  of  French,  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Townsend,  Charles  Louis,  Professor  of  Modem  Iianguages,  South- 
western Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Toy,  Walter  Dallam,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures^  University  of  North 

Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Trautman,  William  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O. 
Traver,  Hope,  Professor  of  English,  Mills  College,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Trent,  William  Peterfield,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Colunribia 

University,  New  York,  N.  Y.    [126  E.  U^  St.] 
Trombly,  Albert  Edmund,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bomance  languages, 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
Trumbauer,  Walter  H&nrichs  Benner,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

Carnegie   Institute   of   Technology,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.      [5138 

Woodlawn  Ave.] 
Tmscott,  Frederick  W.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Laogoages,  West 

Virginia  University,  Morgafitown,  W.  Va. 
Tufts,  James  Arthur,  Professor  of  English,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 

Exeter,  N.  H. 
Tnpper,  Frederick,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Tapper,  James  Waddell,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Lafayette 

College,  Easton,  Pa. 
Turk,  Ifilton  Haight,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera< 

ture,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Tnrrell,  Charles  Alfred,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Universitj 

of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Tweedie,  William  Morley,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 

Literature,  Moimt  Allison  College,  SackviUe,  N.  B. 

Uhlendorf,  Bernard  Alexander^  Instructor  in  Qennan,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana,  HL 
Umphrey,  George  Wallace,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Univer- 

sity  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Underwood,  Charles  Marshall,  162  Upland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Underwtx>d,    (Mrs.)    Edna  Worthley,  Professional  Translator,  New 

York,  N.  Y.    [Bo3^  54,  Hamilton  Grange  Station] 
Underwood,  George  Arthur,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Romance  Languages,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar 

Falls,  la. 
von  Unwerth,  Frida,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Hunter  College 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.    [627  W.  I21st  St.] 
Upham,  Alfred  Horatio,  President,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida. 
Uterhart,  Henry  Ayres,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [27  Cedar  St.] 
Utteb,  Robebt  Palfbey,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University 

of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.    [2440  Hillside  Ave.] 

Vaeth,  Joseph  Anthony,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.    [University  Heights] 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  Associate  in  English,  Columbia  University  and 
Literary  Editor  of  The  Nation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Van  Home,  John,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.    [709  W.  Nevada  St.] 

Van  Winkle,  Cortlandt,  Instructor  in  English,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.    [981  Yale  Station] 

Vaughan,  Herbert  Hunter,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vera,  Orestes,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.    [Graduate  College] 

Vermont,  Adolphe,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  Converse  College,  Spartansburg,  S.  C.  [Converse 
Circle] 

Verriest,  Ij^on,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Bloomington,  Ind.    [116  South  Dunn  St.] 
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Viaud,  Andi6,  Lecturer  in  French^  Dartmouth  College^  Hanoi'er, 

N.  H. 
Viles,  George  Burridge,  c/o  Dr.  C.  A.  Viles,  866  Bridge  Si.,  Lowell, 

Mass. 
Villayaeo,  Ernest  Joseph,  Professor  of  Romance  Langoages,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
de  VillMe,  Aline  Marie-Jos^phe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Frenchf  Mount 

Kolyoke  College,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 
Vimont,  L^onie,  Professor  of  French,  Ward-Belmont  College,  Kash- 

ville,  Tenn. 
de  Visme,  Henri  P.  Williamson,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Modem 

Languages,  Dean  of  the  French  School,  Middlebury  College, 

Middlebury,  Vt. 
Voigt,  Gilbert  Paul,  Acting  Professor  of  German,  Roanoke  Coll^;e, 

Salem,  Va. 
Vos, -Bebt  John,  Professor  of  German,  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 

ington,  Ind. 
Voss,  Ernst  Karl  Johann  Heinrich,  Professor  of  German  Fhilology* 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [176  Nelson  Ats.] 
Vuylstdker,  Emile*Auguste,  8  Calle  Jesds  Garranza,  Mezioo  City, 

Mexico. 

Wade,  Ira  Owen,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

Wadepuhl,  Wlalter,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    [6620  Phillips  Ave.] 

Wagner,  Charles  Philip,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

97ABX,  Geobob  Mobctz,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus,  Williams  College,  WllUamstown,  Massi 

^ait,  William  Henry,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  University  <^ 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Wales,  Julia  Grace,  Westfield  College,  Kidderpore  Ave.,  Hampstead, 
London,  N.  W.  3,  England. 

Walker,  Francis  Cox,  Assistant  I^ofessor  of  English,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Walsh,  Gertrude  M.,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  North  High  School  and 
Capital  University,  Columbus,  O.     [148  Buttles  Ave.] 

97alter,  Hermann,  Professor  of  Modem  iJanguages,  McOiU  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  Canada. 

Walz,  John  Albbecht,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [42  Gar- 
den St.] 
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Waim»  Harry  Vinoent,  Professor  of  iRomance  Languages,  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.     [1612  S.  4th  St.] 

Wann,  Louis,  Professor  of  the  English  Laiigaage  and  Literature, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  [1159 
W.  37th  St.] 

Ward,  Charles  Frederick,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  I^anguages, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Ward,  William  Philip,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  0.  [12010  Clifton  Boulevard, 
Lakewood] 

Wabben,  Fbedebick  Mobbis,  Professor  of  Modern  languages,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wairington,  F.  Miron,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Extension  Division,  Portland,  Ore.  [Lillian 
Apts.  24] 

Warshaw,  Jacob,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  Neb.    [Station  A] 

Washburn,  George  EUery,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [36  Forest  St.,  Lexing- 
ton] 

Waterhouse,  Francis  Asbury,  Adjunct  Professor  of  French,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.     [Box  163,  Route  4] 

Watson,  Harold  Francis,  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Columbia 
University.    [60  Oak  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.] 

Watson,  Leila,  Teacher  of  French,  Head  of  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Languages,  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.     [1420  N.  Broadway] 

Watt,  Homer  Andrew,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [56  Mitchell  Place,  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J.] 

Watts,  George  Byron,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Minnesota.    [1872  Dayton  Ave,,  St.  Paul,  Minn.] 

Wazman,  Samuel  Montefiore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages, Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Weaver,  Raymond  Melbourne,  Instructor  in  English,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weber,  Hermann  Julius,  Berkeley,  Cal.    [Iftll  La  Loma  Ave.] 

Webster,  Frank  Martindale,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    [Box  60] 

Wbbsteb,  Kxniteth  G.  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [Gerry's  Landing] 

Wedel,  Theodore  Otto,  Instructor  in  English,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.     [Yale  Station] 
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Weeks,  Raymond,  ProfesBor  of  Romance  Lang[uagee  and  literaturee, 
Columbia  University,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 

Weigand,  Herman  J.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia^  Fa. 
[Box  39,  The  Ck)llege] 

Weill,  F61iz,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City.    [Convent  Ave.] 

Wells,  C.  Edwin,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Latin-American  History, 
State  Teachers  College,  Maryville,  Mo.    [606  Normal  Ave.] 

WELIJ9,  Edoab  HmDEKQFEB,  Boston,  Mase.    [16  Hereford  St.] 

Wells,  John  Edwin,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn.  [77 
Vauzhall  St.] 

Wemaer,  Robert  Maximilian,  Camrbridge,  Mass.    [62  Brattle  St.] 

Wesenberg,  T.  Qriffith,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Butler  Col- 
lege, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

West,  Henry  Titus,  Professor  of  German,  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  O^ 

West,  Nelson  W.,  Master,  German  Department,  Morristown  School, 
jMorristown,  N.  J. 

Weston,  George  Benson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    [21  Craigie  St.] 

Weygandt,  Cornelius,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wharey,  James  Blanton,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.> 

Wharton,  John  Herman,  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Syracuse  University,  Synir 
euse,  N.  Y.     [421  Clarendon  St.] 

Wheeler,  Edith  Isabel,  Teaching  Fellow,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Whidier,  George  Frlsbie,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Amherft 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Whipple,  Thomas  King,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif. 

Whitcomb,  Selden  Lincoln,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

White,  Arthur  Franklin,  Instructor  in  English,  Adelbert  Collie  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

White,  Elliott  Adams,  Instructor  in  English,  Dartmouth  Coll^;e> 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

White,  Florence  Donnell,  Professor  of  French,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

White,  Harold  E.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Northweeten 
College,  Naperville,  111. 
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White,  Helen  ConBtance,  Instructor  in  Bnglish,  University  oi  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

White,  H.  Adelbert,  Professor  of  Bhetoric,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
Ck>Uege,  Washington,  Pa.    [509  E.  Chestnut  St.] 

White,  iHoratio  Stevens,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    [29  Beservoir  St.] 

White,  Newman  Ivey,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
(N*.  C.    [Box  112  College  Station] 

Whiteford,  Robert  N.,  Head  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Director  of  Graduate  Study,  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  O. 
[2292  Franklin  Ave.] 

Whitehouse,  Victor,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
O.     [Colonial  Hotel] 

Whiteside,  Donald  Grant,  Asedstant  Professor  of  English,  College  of 
the  City  of  Now  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Whitford,  Robert  Calvin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Enox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  IlL     [227  N.  Academy  St] 

Whiting,  George  Wesley,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Efln- 
tucky,  Lexington,  Ky.    [336  Harrison  Ave.] 

Whitman,  Charles  Huntingdon,  Professor  ol  English,  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Bnuwwick,  N.  J.  [116  Lincoln  Ave.,  Highland 
Park,  N.  J.] 

Whitmore,  Charles  Edward,  Northampton,  Mass.    [42  Franklin  St.] 

Whitney,  Edward  Allen,  Assistant  Dean  and  Tutor  in  History  and 
(Literature,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Whitney,  Lois,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.    [Folwell  Hall] 

WHiTincT,  Masian  p..  Professor  of  German,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Whittem,  Abthttb  Fishes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    [9  Vincent  St.] 

Whorlskey,  Richard,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Wiehr,  Josef,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Staiith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

WiOHTMAir,  Jonm  RoAF,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages, 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.     [R.  D.  6,  Frederick,  Md.] 

Wikel,  Howard  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 
Purdue  University,  Wlest  Lafayette,  Ind.     [281  Littleton  St.] 

Wilkens,  Frederick  H.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  litera- 
ture, New  York  University,  University  Heights,  Bronx,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

WiLKtws,  Ernest  Hatch,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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Wilkins,  Lawrence  A.,  Director  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  High 

Schools  of  New  York  City,  Board  of  Education,  New  York, 

1^.  Y.    [698  W.  191st  St.] 
Willard,  Rudolph,  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Ck)nn.    [124  Yale  Station] 
Williams,  Blanche  Colton,  Associate  Professor  in  English,  Hunter 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Instructor  in  Short  Story 

Writing,  Extension  Teaching,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.  Y.     [Hunter  College] 
Williams,  Charles  Allyn,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IlL     [714  Nevada  St.] 
Williams,  Ralph  Coplestone,  Associate  in  French,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Williams,  Stanley  Thomas,  Instructor  in  English,  Yale  College,  New 

(Haven,  Conn.    [708  Orange  St.] 
Williamson,   Edward   John,   Professor   of   Modem   Languages   and 

Literatures,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Willsey,  Miles,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  University 

of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    [203  Folwell  Hall] 
Willson,  Elizabeth,  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  WisconslB, 

Madison,  Wis. 
Wilson,  Charles  Bundy,  Plrofessor  and  Head  of  the  D^artxnent  of  the 

German  Language  and  Literature,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  la.    [323  N.  Capitol  St.] 
Wilson,  James  Southall,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Professor  of  English  and 

English  Literature,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

[University,  Va.] 
Wimberly,   Lowry   Charles,   Instructor   in   English,  University  of 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.     [Box  1342,  Station  A] 
Windate,  Ida  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Oxford,  O. 
Winkler,  Max,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  literature^ 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Winslow,  Ola  Elizabeth,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Goucher 

College,  Baltimore,  Md.     [Harvard  Hotel,  5714  Blackstone 

Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.] 
Winston,  Alice,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, Lawrence,  Kas. 
Winter,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Junior  CoU^pe,  Uni- 

^re^sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI. 
Wisewell,  George  Ellas,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Hamilton 

{College,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York. 
WiTHiNGTON,  Robert,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language 

and  Literature,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Wittmanii,  Elisabeth,  Instructor  in  French  and  German,  Doant 
College,  Crete,  Neb.     [Box  532] 

Wolff,  Samuel  Lee,  Lecturer  in  English,  Extension  Teaching,  Colum- 
ibia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.    [90  Morningside  Drive] 

Wood,  Fbangis  Asbixbt,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Wood,  George  Campbell,  Instructor  in  Romanoe  Languages,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Wood,  Henby,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German,  Johns  Hjopkins  Uni- 
versity.   [17  Scott  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.] 

Woodbridge,  Benjamin  Mather,  Professor  of  Bomanca  Languages, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Woodbridge,  Homer  Edwards,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.    [86  Pearl  St.] 

Worthington,  Hugh  S.,  Professor  of  Romanoe  Languages,  Sweet  Briar 
College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Wright,  Arthur  Silas,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  0. 

Wkeoht,  Chables  Bakeb,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Literature 
and  Rhetoric,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury  Vt. 

Wbioht,  Chablbs  Henbt  Conbab,  Professor  of  the  French  Language 
and  Literature,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [9 
Lowell  St.] 

Wright,  Ernest  Hunter,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Compara- 
tive Literature,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wright,  William  Lyndon,  Intructor  in  English  and  Music,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [University  Heights] 

Wylie,  Laura  Johnson,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     [112  Market  St.] 

Y&nes,  Francisco  Javier,  Assistant  Director  of  Pan  American  Union, 
in  charge  of  Educational  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yost,  Clemens  Andrew,  Teacher  of  French,  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    [30  Stirling  Place] 

YouNO,  Bebt  Edwabd,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  [7  Vanderbilt  University,  West 
Campus] 

Young,  Bertha  Kedzie,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  Women, 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

Young,  Charles  Edmund,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Langu^es, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Young,  Charles  Stuart,  Instructor  in  English,  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy, Culver,  Ind. 
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ToTTNG,  Earl»  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Wisconsin,  ICadr 

son,  Wis. 
Young,  Mary  Vance,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Mount  Holyoke 

College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Young,  William  Foster,  President,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  023 

S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Zampiere,  Pierre  S.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kas. 
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